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BT  TUB  SUIT.    WILLIAU  L.    VTir^OX,   CHAtRMJLK    OF    THE    WAYS 
UfD   VlfANS   C03IU11TKK. 


Tbb  GuvemmeDt  of  ihv  United  Stiitcs  is  ct^nfronted  with  a 
prMcnt  iiod  jfrowiog  deGcit  of  reveuues.  Th(>  excess  of  inoome 
OTerexpecditiirea  for  the  year  ctidittg  Jaly  I,  IK<);t,  wag  only  turo 
millioQ  dollara.  Daring  the  fi?e  months  sncceeditig  that  Ante, 
receipts  hsve  fftllea  behind  nearly  thirty  niilliona.  An  ndmin!- 
■tntioQ  pnt  into  power  by  tho  people,  with  the  exproaa  ond  nn- 
qooUfied  commiaBioD  to  rcdnou  tlie  tax  burdeus,  is  pressed  for 
meuif  to  meet  the  daily  oxponseii  of  the  pnblio  service.  Tu  falter 
in  the  great  work  of  tarllT  rt^form  wonid  grioToasly  (lisappoint 
th*  rxpeclntioQs  of  tbo  people,  and  ead  the  moat  inspiring  con* 
t««c  iu  American  politico  with  a  ridiculuuii  fiasco. 

Were  onr  8)Btetii  of  federal  taxation  based  upon  onlighteoed. 
•c«nonic  principles,  and  our  revfuucs  gatherud  by  any  e^uitiiblu 
role  of  coDtributton,  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  deal  with  any 
temponry  Bbriokago  of  income,  due  to  the  present  commercial 
crini,  by  the  iiamiuce  of  some  form  of  govcrument  obligation  or 
traacnry  certifloAtes,  to  be  taken  np  as  soon  as  a  return  of  bnsi- 
nan  prosperity  rcntored  the  normal  Tolnme  of  public  revontto. 
Bni  the  Tory  depreaaton  whicli  to-day  hardens  tho  Btmggle  for 
Uw  neeaaMries  uf  life  [a  lu  itdctf  the  strongest  call  for  a  read- 
julmoitt  of  t«xc«,  snd  ths  asphyxiation  of  production  and  trade 
»0L.  CtTIU.— NO,  446.  I 
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vithin  the  conSnes  of  the  bome  market  demands  that  tboy  should 
be  giren  a  larger  freedom  and  a  more  abundaut  life.  A  Demo- 
cratic administration,  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  party,  aud  fol- 
lowing the  precept  and  example  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  will  earnestly 
attempt  to  snbstitntc  economy  for  taxation;  bnt  even  when 
this  has  been  done  to  the  Titmoat  limits  that  a  judicious  frngal- 
ity  will  permit,  it  mimt  still  confront,  as  sacceasfully  as  it  can, 
the  always  un]>opuIar  duty  of  prr>riiIiQg  some  new  subject  of  tax- 
ation, not  only  to  carry  ua  through  the  existing  criflis,  bnt  as  a 
reliance  for  tho  few  years  during  which  onr  customs  revenue  may 
be  IcBeoned  by  the  proposed  reform  of  the  tariff. 

It  is  well  to  gire  a  brief  rouital  of  the  stages  by  which  the 
federal  treasury  has  been  bronght  to  its  present  straits  and  to  put 
the  responsibility  whore  it  justly  and  historically  belongs.  The 
surplus  revenue  for  the  year  1889  was  estimated  by  Secretary 
Fairchild  in  his  last  report  at  $104,000,000.  It  proTed  according 
to  the  first  report  of  his  saccessor,  Mr.  Windom,  Bomethiug  orer 
♦105,000,000.  When  the  CleTeland  adnuniatration  went  out  of 
office  on  the  4th  of  March.  1889,  it  tamed  over  an  available  cash 
balance  which,  tf  stated  in  the  form  of  treasnry  statement  nsed 
for  the  past  two  yearn,  amounted  to  *184, 839,190.29.  This  in- 
cluded, of  course,  tho  gold  rr-scrvc.  Dnring  tho  four  years  of  tho 
Harrison  administration  the  form  of  the  pnblic  debt  statement 
was  twice  changed,  first  by  Mr.  Windom  to  conceal  the  fatness, 
and  later  by  Mr.  Foster  to  conceal  the  leanness,  of  the  treasury. 
Let  as  examine,  now,  how  this  splendid  sur^dus  with  which  it 
began  housekeeping  was  scattered,  and  new  methodit  of  book- 
keeping became  necessary  to  fon;^  any  balance  in  its  accounts. 

The  Democratic  party  had  made  an  honest  hut  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  relieve  the  treasury  of  surplus  revenue  by  freeing  the 
people  of  nnneodod  taxe3.  The  full  control  of  the  government 
secured  by  the  Itepnblican  party  in  tho  election  of  1888  gave  it 
an  opportnnity  to  deal  with  a  treasury  surplus  according  to  gen- 
uine protectionist  methods  and  ideas.  Any  tax  that  escapee  into 
tho  public  treasury  without  being  tolled  by  some  private  tax- 
gatherer  is  an  offence  to  those  ideas.  The  protectionist  lawmaker 
is  ever  seeking  some  device  by  which  he  can  tap  its  cnrrcnt,  and 
the  more  of  it  the  better,  into  some  private  reservoir.  Failing 
in  this  ho  will  generally  abolish  it  altogether.  Snch  was  tbe 
manner  in  which  the  McKinley  bill  dealt  with  the  sorplns  reve- 
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nat.  It  diecorered  that  tobacco  bad  '*  como  to  bo  rc^rded  as  a 
neoouity  by  thepooras  well  as  tbu  rioh,"  and  it  proceeded  to 
reduce  intenud  rereDao  taxes  on  tliat  prime  and  indiBponsablo 
iMOMfttnrof  life,  and  toaboliah  the  special  taxes  on  dealers  and 
Buutitfacturers.  JBaw  BDgars  were  our  oliief  rereDue-prodacing  arU> 
de  on  thd  ciutoma  list,  and  so  it  wiped  oat  the  datioe  npon  thorn, 
vith  the  rirtooos  cry  of  "  a  free  breakfast- table  for  tbo  working- 
man."  Both  thne  taxes  vere  in  a  jast  and  proper  souse  revenue 
taxea.  Tbo  tobacco  tax  ahonld  not  have  been  tonched,  bocauee  it 
vent  directly  into  the  treasury  from  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer, 
and  vaabordensomcnponnooiie.  Tbe  sugar  tax  might  very  prop- 
erly have  been  reduced,  bat  nbonld  not  have  been  entirely  abol- 
iibBd,  bocaoae  of  all  the  itoma  in  tho  tariff  it  carried  the  largest 
pnporlionatQamoa at  of  what  the  people  paid  into  the  trcasnry, 
and  tbe  least  proportionateamount  as  incidental  protection  to  tho 
home  producer;  and  tho  direct  bounty  vith  which  tbe  MoKinley 
bill  replaced  tbe  incidental  protection  has  been  far  more  bardon- 
•omo  to  the  taxpayer.  But  while  taxes  on  tobacco  were  remitted 
bocauM  it  had  become  a  itocessity  for  tbe  poor  man,  new  and 
baaricr  taxat  were  laid  on  the  woollen  clothing  indispensable  to  his 
baalth  and  his  productive  energy,  and  to  tho  health  and  com- 
fort of  his  family,  taxes  so  merciless  that  I  venture  to  say  they 
hara  no  parallel  in  tho  world  to-day.  While  sngar  was  nutaxcd 
to  giro  the  American  workman  »  free  breakfast  table,  new  taxes 
were  placed  on  his  cups  ami  6»ucers,  his  plates  and  didhes,  bis 
oollfto-pot,  his  kitires  and  forks,  his  canned  food,  hia  omolot, 
and  hU  lablocloth.  In  a  word  ho  was  roliered  of  part  of  the 
toxaa  be  paid  to  his  goremment,  in  order  that  he  might  be  made 
to  pay  mnuh  greater  and  more  oppressive  taxes  to  the  geutlemen 
who  were  graciously  permitted  to  frame  the  MoKinley  bill. 

Except  fur  tbe  release  of  these  rovcnaes,  which  in  tbo  interral 
since  their  release  wonld  have  giron  ns  over  1150,000,000,  we 
ihonld  not  be  confronted  with  a  deficit  to-day.  The  demands 
of  the  sinking  fond  for  the  past  ten  years  could  have  been  met, 
and  there  wonld  yet  be  in  the  treasury  a  large  bnlanoe,  instead 
«f  IcMavailablQ  carh  of  all  kinds  than  the  amonnt  heretofore  set 
^■rtaa  a  special  gold  rcsorve  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  our 
pa{Mr  money.  But  thin  does  not  toll  tho  vrhulc  story.  There 
was  itiU  tlio  ij^endid  snrplus  handed  over  by  the  previoos 
■dministration,      and     accruing       under     tbe   laws   in    forco 
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tip  to  the  passage  of  the  McKialey  bill.  Boir  was 
that  to  be  gott«D  ont  of  the  way  ?  A  large  part  of  it  was 
Tised  to  redeem,  at  apremlutn,  bondswbich  bnii  not  yet  fallendite. 
The  purchase  of  each  bouds,  while  effecting  some  uiving  to  the 
government  in  future  interest  payments,  depleted  the  treasury, 
BO  that  it  conid  not  pay  bonds  which  fell  dne  a  little  later,  and  on 
which  no  premium  conId  be  demanded.  Between  the  4Ui  of 
March  and  the  latof  October,  188!),  Secretary  \^'indom  purchased 
t6G,d51,5Sl,  paying  for  4|  per  cent,  bonds  of  1801  prominmi 
ranging  from  5  to  8  percent,  and  for4  per  ceota  due  1907  pre- 
miums ranging  from  27  to  29  per  cent.  Uis  i-eport  made  December 
1,  18*J0,  showed  that  since  June  30  of  that  year  ho  had  disbursed 
•98.270,083.10,  and  had  redeemed  »r5,8^S,200  of  bonds.  The 
difference  between  these  two  suraa  waa  represented  by  •12,000,000 
prepaid  iuterestand  over  $10,000,000  premiums  on  bonds  ro- 
deemed.  The  Jeclftred  object  of  thoBO  prepaymonta  wiw  the 
necessity  that  large  addiiionul  amounts  ghould  be  at  once  returned 
to  the  channels  of  trade  to  avert  threatened  financial  jiauio  and 
disaster.  Itiit  alt  this  did  nut  di8si]i»to  tlic  surpluB  and  the  LlBt 
Oongress  tried  its  hand  upon  it.  It  refunded  iho  direct  tax  to  tho 
States,  a  mere  log-rolling  scheme  to  get  at  the  treasury  surplus, 
wbioh  5[r.  Cleveland  had  vetoed  when  it  was  attempted  in  the 
previous  Congreae.  This  has  a  pure  gratuity,  but  it  took  over 
$14,000,000.  Next  came  the  sugar-bounty  act,  under  which  pay- 
ments amonnting  to  some  •170,000,000  havohcon  mode  to  sngar- 
growera.  But  chief  of  nil  as  a  means  for  emptying  the  treasury 
was  the  dependent  pension  act  of  June  27,  1800,  the  swelling  dis- 
bursements nnder  which  havo  done  eo  much  to  cause  our  present 
emhai-niesmcncs.  Under  the  operation  of  that  law  alone,  onr  an- 
nual iwnsion  upproi)ri;itiou  baa  ri»eu  more  than  •60,000,000. 

Such  is  the  story  of  our  depleted  trcaanry,  and  tho  real  pur- 
pose of  all  th.se  gratuitous  bestowals  of  public  moneys,  and  these 
immense  additions  to  our  annual  burdens,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Th«y  were  but  part  of  a  general  plan  to  fasten  on  the  American 
people,  in  perpetuity,  the  harsh  and  gigantic  scheme  of  private 
taxation  embodied  in  the  MrKinley  bill;  no  possible  precantion 
agaiuitt  its  reformation  or  repeal  being  omitted.  I  cannot  help 
quoting  and  applying  to  onr  tariff  policy  the  well-known  words 
in  wlni!h  .Tohu  Bright  deecribod  the  foreign  policy  of  his  own 
oonntry,  when  be  said  that  wars  had  been  moltiplied,  tasea  in- 
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Crtawd.  loans  rawlet  pabtjo  expenditoros  aagmentnl;  Id  order 

that  the  great  families  of  Koglaud  enthroned  io  logislatioD 

"  ffltght  have  the  first  pull  at  it  and  tlie  largest  profit  oat  of  it." 

**Tb«relBDoactoarr  laexlvteacf,"  be  dcclond,  **  nho  can  csleaUt« 
kaw  mncli  of  the  wealth,  ol  Ibo  ntr^oKlb,  ot  the  supretuacr  ot  the  territa- 
rtkl  fktuillMOf  Enxikod  baa  bccDderiTcd  from  kd  unboly  partlc)[i*liuu  in 
tta*  fnilu  of  the  Indnstrj'  of  the  people,  which  baa  been  wre«t«<l  from  them 
byemrderlce  of  laiutloD." 

Is  it  to  bo  wondered  at  tliut  months  heforo  the  close  of  Mr. 
Ilarrisoa's  admin  is  tnition  the  treoBDry  was  in  distreas,  and  that, 
too,  nutwithalanding  the  large  additional  aunt  ^vhich  the  Sher- 
BiAO  bill  put  at  its  disposal— a  tmst  faud  of  over  fifty-four  mil- 
lion dolhir.4,  dtfpostted  b;  national  banks  to  redoem  their  notes — 
and  which  had  been  nsed  to  folly  that  jnst  before  tlie  present 
admiDtstration  came  into  power  over  twenty-two  millious  wore 
itfll  doe  holders  of  banknotes.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  Secre- 
tary Fodter  changed  the  form  of  treasury  statomcnf',  and  pnfcto 
the  credit  of  bis  cash  assets  some  twenty  milliona  of  minor  and 
labsidiary  coin  in  June,  1891,  or  that  the  rfMjiiiremouts  of  the 
finking  fnnd  were  only  in  part  mot  in  1891,  and  not  met  at  all  in 
1893  and  1803,  except  by  counting  payments  for  the  redemption. 
of  bonkaotce — out  of  their  own  trust  fnnd  in  reulily — us  paymeuta 
towards  the  siuking  fund,  nuder  another  ruling,  to  which, 
U  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Foster  ws4  driren  by  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances.  When  to  the  more  than  4300,000,000  used  and  made 
away  with  by  the  l»st  adminiiitrfltion,  we  add  the  loss  of  rerenae 
from  the  two  articles  of  sngar  and  tobacco  alone,  wliicli  amounts  to 
more  than  ISO  millions,  It  is  not  hard  to  nndcrstond  why  we  have 
now  an  empty  treasury,  and  how  impossible  it  has  been  for  Mr. 
Carlisle  to  maintain  the  gold  roserre  and  yet  meet  the  daily  ex- 
penses of  the  gnvommcnt. 

Such  also  are  the  sapremt-ly  ditHcult  conditions  nuiler  which 
(lid  Dcmooratic  party  underiukeA  the  duty  of  tariff  reform.  In 
attempting  the  great  work  which  it  has  so  eagerly  sought  per- 
mission to  perform,  it  is  brooght  to  face  an  empty  treasury  and  a 
permanent  scale  of  coloesal  expenditures.  It  finds  itself  thus 
oompclled  not  only  to  hold  on  to  taxes  it  wishes  to  repeal  or  to 
ndoee,  bat  actnally  to  seek  out  new  sonrces  of  public  rcr^^mie. 

New  taaxea  are  always  unpopular  taxe.q,  and  no  matter  where 
wti  may  torn  (or  them  we  are  sure  to  meet  a  chorus  of  rehemcnt 
ud  angry  protest.     Especially  has  this  been  tme  as  to  the  prop- 
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ositioQS  to  increase  the  internal  tax  on  boor  aod  to  impose  ft  mod- 
erate  peraonal  income  tax.  The  theory  of  the  income  tax  is 
B  jnat  tiieory,  aud  lia«  the  approval  of  leading  economical  m-itcra. 
Its  trial  in  this  country  throws  Utllo  light  upon  ita  practical 
oporatioii,  for  it  lived  too  short  a  time,  and  was  too  often  changed 
to  bi*ooine  a  familor  and  workable  part  of  oar  fiscal  83r8tein.  Its 
oarlj  repwil  was  carried  by  ii  very  iinrrow  margin  in  both  houB«s, 
which  would  not  imply  tliat  it  was  spTOially  unpopular.  Senator 
Sherman  whb  among  thceo  stoutly  opiKjsing  this  ropoal.  In  a 
speevii  mudu  in  the  Senuto  in  May,  1870,  ha  declared  it  "the 
most  jtietaud  eiiniUible  tax  that  U  now  levied  in  the  United  Statoa 
of  Amc-rica,  without  excopttou."  Equally  strong  words  of  ap- 
proval were  spoken  in  the  Houso  by  Geneml  flawloy,  of  Con- 
nocticut,  and  Mr.  Kerr,  ot  Indiana. 

Tho  place  of  the  income  tax  in  the  English  system  has  been 
staled  by  Mr.  Nobto,  in  hia  "  National  Finance/**  as  follows  : 

"TheenormoiMMTTloe  whtcb  It  has  rendered  (n  the  liberation  ot  trmde 
from  amultlludo  of  ooeroos  aud  gpprossiva  burtivDs  has  beoo  alraody  ra 
f«rrod  to;  Its  vxliUinoe  has  wndered  ponnlble  the  Rreat  reform  ot  our  sj>ft> 
Um  of  indirect  taxation  which  boa  been  the  foundation  of  oar  modem  com- 
tnerclai  prosroas.  tt  ha»  the  tranwendent  merit,  over  dutfM  of  cuAtoma  and 
•xolse,  that  It  docs  not  tntwfcre  wltbtlic  proccsMfi  of  industry  or  the  course 
of  trade,  and  that  thewtioleamoaatwhlchlt  coeta  the  taxpayer  Is  devoted  to 
the  service  ot  tbo  stale.  It  to,  at  pre«iuit,  almoKt  Ibe  ooly  lmpo«t  by  meana 
of  which  an;  aulistantlAl  eontrlbntion  U  levied  from  the  lncrta.>(lng  wealth 
of  the  countrrt  and  Im  repeal  wlLhout  ooj- olTectlTo  sabstiluto  would  ag- 
gT«vat«  the  pressara  of  taxation  upon  those  doasea  whicb  ar«  leoat  able 
to  bear  tbv  burden.  U  lias  its  luequaJltieH,  but  thejr  ara  bf  oo  IDMUU  M 
dacrant  and  almost  ma  the  inequalities  of  lodlrect  taxation." 

But  doapito  these  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  an  individaal 
inoomu  (ax.  and  tho  uii(|uostionabI»  equity  of  its  general  theory, 
there  are  very  grave  counlor-rvasons  which  rise  up  before  a  legis- 
lature who  Stiuks  to  embody  it  into  our  federal  tax  system. 
Aside  from  the  very  natural  objection  of  thoso  who  might  have 
to  pay  such  a  tax,  its  admiuidtration  is  necessarily  accompanied 
by  some  exasperating  and  some  demoralizing  incidents.  Onr 
pooplt)  have  so  long  and  so  generally  been  free  from  any  public 
eorntiny  into  thoir  personal  incomes,  and  oven  from  any  personal 
contact  with  fedvral  tax  collectors,  that  they  resent  the  approach 
of  cither.  Moreoverp  like  the  personal  property  tax,  which  is  so 
univet^ly  evadodr  a  personal  income  tax  would  easily  lend  itself 
to  fraud,  oonoealmeat,  and  perjury,  and  p^me,  as  Mr.  Mill  said,  a  ^ 
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fakz  upon  conscience.  Ami  finally,  in  a  country  of  the  largo  geo- 
gnphtcid  dinieiiuousuf  tlits  Uniit^l  folates,  it  would  be  diffioult  to 
put  tutu  suiootb  and  efTvctivu  working  ordur  the  neceosary  ma- 
ohinery  for  ita  thorungli  collccLioo. 

Ii  is  atitt  in  uiy  judgment,  Iiuwvvit,  liable  to  tlie  charge  that 
it  u  olui  taxktioo.  Taxes  upon  uoiisiimption  nro  iAXtm  upon 
tb«  poor,  and  it  itt  otio  of  the  capital  enorniiiies  of  our  present 
tariff  hiwi  that  they  place  the  chief  burden  of  supportinj;  the  fed- 
•iml  goTommettt  and  of  paying  peoaiona  upon  the  labor  of  the 
coontry.  The  hHlauce  of  tnxation  ought  to  be  weighted  by  some 
taxei  drawn  from  tlie  property  of  the  country.  But  there  i&  one 
elonof  oar  cittzena  who  own  and  control  a  very  large  and  io- 
ofB«ing  part  of  the  property  of  the  country;  who  enjoy  certain 
fnblio  fruocbiaes  of  a  very  substanlial  chanuiter,  and  who  thoro- 
fore  have  no  right  to  object  to  some  public  Ecrntiny  of  their  in- 
oomu.  A  small  tax  imposed  upon  the  incomes  or  eaniingii  of 
oorporationo, while  not  burdeusome  inauy  individual  case,  and  not 
often  beariug  seDsibly  upon  the  interest  of  any  private  shareholder 
in  them,  would  produce  a  rerenne  sufHcient  to  cover  n  large 
port  of  the  K'lp  Mow  opening  between  receipts  and  expendilurus. 
Soch  a  tax  would  not  be  a  tax  upon  individual  thrift,  energy^ 
or  enterprise,  hot  in  the  main  upon  the  earnings  of  invested  cap- 
ital; and  in  view  of  the  exemption  from  personal  liability  of  atock- 
boldeni.  and  other  privileges  which  corporntions  enjoy,  but  wliich 
the  indivtdaal  business  or  professional  man  ciinnot  enjoy,  the 
equity  of  a  tax  upon  thoJr  net  earnings  seems  the  more  appar- 
ent, while  the  nsa^tuinment  of  those  earnings  would  genenUly 
b*  eoiy  and  reasonably  accurate,  and  tree  from  the  offensive  iu- 
quisitton  so  much  declaimed  against  in  the  case  of  the  individual. 
Tbo  T«ry  limited  public  supervision  incidetiL  to  the  aesesanient 
and  collection  of  such  a  tax  would  not  work  any  wrong  or  any  iu- 
ttrferoDco  with  their  lawful  operations,  while  aa  a  necessary  part 
of  a  tax  law,  and  useil  only  for  that  bona^fide  purpose,  it  might 
be  ■alutary  in  its  infliiencn.  Such  are  some  of  tlie  rejisons  which, 
■I  I  write,  are  impelling  some  members  of  the  Ways  and  Meana 
CofBmittoe  to  faror  reoori  to  u  small  tax  on  the  earnings  of  cor- 
pondono.  Should,  however,  the  dual  action  of  that  committee 
OD  intonud  reTeooe  matters  nut  contain  such  a  provision,  it  must 
not  ba  taken u  ftt ail  iucoasuteat  with  what  I  now  gay. 

WiLXiA.M  Ia  Wllsox. 


REPUBLICANISM  IN  BRAZIL 

BY  ing  BSOBLLBXCY  TUB  IllUZIUAN  MtHISTBE  AT  WASHINGTON, 
SALVAUOlt   DB  HENDONOA. 


WuBif ,  on  tho  1 6tb  oF  Novcm  bor,  lS8(f,  the  telegraph  aiinounoed 
to  tho  world  tliat  a  rojniblio  had  been  jifoclaimod  in  Brazil^  "in 
tho  ompiro  of  Rood  old  Dou  Podro,"  tho  ostoniehmoDt  was  geiieral. 
It  WW  likv  a  thunderbolt  from  a  cloudless  sky.  The  opinion  was 
univor«nl  that  tho  UrAzlIinn  imtioti,  which,  on  tho22<l  of  Septom- 
bor,  182'^,  had  roMtivi^d  its  independence  from  the  hand  of  Dom 
I'wlro  I,,  iind  two  yoare  hitcr  its  constitution,  waa  enjoying,  after 
Bixty-Gvo  ytnan  of  luirliamcntary  goTcmmeut  under  a  inouarchyr 
an  unviable  pronpcnty.  There  waa  a  Togne  knowledge^  it  is  tnie, 
that  the  flret  emperor  of  Urnzil  had  boon  forced  to  abdicate  in 
1831  by  A  forcible  exprrHiiou  of  the  popular  will;  but  the  idea 
gouorally  ontortaincd  of  Tedro  1L>  based  on  his  really  lofty  moral 
(][ualilii'>ii,  but  ]im|>ii};iitei1  and  exaggeral«d  by  those  vho«c  inter- 
ested iidniiraiion  was  given  ratlicr  to  the  monarch  than  to  the 
man,  had  surrounded  his  name  and  hts  reign  with  on  aureole  ao 
brilliant  that  (bo  whole  world  regarded  aa  indippntable  the  excel- 
Icuce  of  the  monarchical  goTemment  of  Urozil. 

IN)  such  as  were  iniimatelr  acquainted  with  the  internal  con- 
dition of  theempire*  thoabaorption  of  alt  the constitational  powers 
by  the  crown,  the  taroioal  ohtiracler  of  the  electoral  system  which 
indortotl  cvory  act  of  the  monarch,  the  iutensiGcd  cent ralixa lion 
which  WM  stifling  the  province  of  the  enipir«  in  the  political 
embrace  of  the  coart,  the  atrophyand  dec*y  of  tho  ^ercral  mcm- 
Iwrs  of  tlie  body  politic,  out  of  roaoh  of  the  ntalicyof  the  centre, 
th«  constant  deficits  in  the  budget  coTcrvd  by  the  chronic  abueo 
of  national  loans,— to  those,  abore  all,  who  knew  that  tiw  boiress 
lo  Um  tfaivae  prided  hdraalf  on  her  reaarablance  to  her  grand- 
falh*»r,  tlio  iupolaoat,  Erriiablc,  t,yn&iwat  Pvixo  1..  raUwr  than 
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to  her  faihoT,  whoso  good-nature  was  only  eqaalled  by  liis  political 
incapacity— 111 e  wife  of  a  prince  of  the  Orlenus  family,  roiuurkable 
only  for  hia  arariee  siiO  Iiis  ignorance  of  the  art  of  governmeiit,— 
to  luoh  the  imperial  I&gond  did  not  Jnsjtire  the  same  coufiilcDCR 
in  the  future  of  the  Bi-aziliaii  natioTi. 

The  doDbts  that  hovered  ovor  the  third  roigu  grew  thicker  as 
the  inflrmity  of  the  aged  Emperor  increased,  in  the  pi-riod  begin- 
ning in  1887.  He  was  cunslilutionally  inca|MUiitHiftd  for  the  cxer* 
ci»*  of  the  functions  of  hia  high  office.  After  liitt  r*;tiini  from 
Barope,  in  18«6.  his  attendant  pliysician,  Dr.  ftlotU  Maia,  wa» 
employed  near  him  in  the  dischai^e  of  duties  not  provided  for  in 
the  oonstitution.  He  nctnd  aa  a  sort  of  chancellor,  arranj^ed  the 
audienoee  givt-o  by  the  Einporor  to  hia  ministers,  who  no  longer 
m«l  in  council  with  the  chief  of  the  nation,  and  the  latter  dis- 
patched the  bueinoA  of  each  poi-tfolio  as  far  as  permitted  by  bis 
VBtoliful  Btteudaut,  and  as  well  as  his  enfeebled  fAcultici  vonld 
altov. 

At  that  time,  full  of  apprehension  even  for  thoae  who  were 
interestod  in  the  nuuntenanco  of  tlio  monarchy,  and  while  the 
Joam  Alfredo  cabiuot  waa  titiU  in  power,  a  combination  of  the 
I^rtiMns  of  ti]o  empire  in  the  Liberal  and  Congerrative  parties 
n«  RDggwLtKl,  whereby  the  Brit pcror  should  be  declared  pliysi- 
oally  iocapaciUtcd  to  reign.  At  that  time,  however,  the  palace 
at  Ihi  imporiul  princess  in  the  little  city  of  Pctropolis  was  the 
acene  of  chicanery  and  conflicting  intrignes,  and  the  fnturc  chief 
of  the  miniitry,  the  Viscount  of  Ouro  Prcto,  was  alreiuly  snre  of 
Mcoeeding  Joam  Atrredo.  supported  by  the  zea!  of  two  friends  in 
Um  princeaa*  hoaschold,  and  it  was  thought  more  pnidcnt  to 
make  baste  slowly  ami  to  gather  ibu  fruits  of  the  iuau);uratiuu  of 
the  third  reign  onder  the  direction  of  the  Liberal  party,  ratlior 
titaa  Bhur«  them  with  jmlitical  adversaries.  It  vaa  by  this  ar- 
nuigoment  alone  that  the  old  monarch  was  spared  the  fate  of 
itnoLhcr  King  Loflr. 

The  hlHiory  of  the  Brazilian  monarchy^  as  well  as  that  of  the 
eirolntion  of  republican  opinion  in  Bnixil,  ore  yet  to  he  writtoQf 
ponicularly  in  its  relation  to  the  strife  which  in  that  part  of  the 
A—'-'' -—....,„„(_  1^.^  carried  on  for  a  century  between  monarch- 
it  ''  principles. 

Tba  ptvMnfc  writer  disturbed  and  full  of  anxiety  at  this  mo- 
'  tn«ni  th  which  a  criiid  is  opproaching  in  the  oombat  which  must 
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«uii  sooner  or  later  in  victory  for  the  republic,  and  while  the 
friends  of  frco  inatituliona  on  this  continent  ar<«  waiting  more  or 
less  anxiously  for  the  result,  doea  not  propose  to  writ«  that  history. 
^cvcrtheIeBa»  it  doea  not  appear  inopportune  to  delineate 
briefly  the  goueral  features  of  that  struggle  begun  in  tlio  colonial 
period  and  oontinnpd  to  thin  day. 

It(!publicauitiui  iu  Brazil  has  its  heroes  and  ita  murtyra  worthy 
of  historic  uiuuliou  when  the  annals  shall  bt>  writittu  of  that 
nation  to  which  waa  apportioned  a  territory  as  rust  as  that  of  the 
great  North  American  Union,  and  which  in  the  next  century  in 
destined  to  play  in  South  America  the  same  part  us  that  which 
in  this  century  and  in  this  portion  of  the  oontinont  baa be«n  taken 
by  the  United  States. 

Even  befora  the  French  iuvaeion  of  the  Libcrian  poninsnla 
had,  in  1808,  forced  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  to  take  refuge 
iu  Brazil,  already  in  iho  froo  mountains  of  Minas  the  seed  eoal- 
tcred  to  all  the  winds  by  the  movement  for  iudependence  in  North 
America  bad  germinated. 

In  an  almost  forgotten  pa^je  ot  the  diplomatic  correspocdenoe 
of  this  country,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  great  American  Union 
refers  to  that  fact  in  language  which  under  the  present  circum- 
stances it  is  pleasant  to  recall.  Thomas  Jefferson,  writing  to 
John  Jay  from  Marseilles  on  May  4,  1787,  alludes  to  an  interriew 
which  he  hail  reoently  had  in  Nismes  with  a  yunug  Hnuilian 
stadcnt  who  had  come  to  consult  him  in  regard  to  a  proposed  re- 
publican movement  iu  Brazil.  The  young  man  had  represented 
to  him  that  many  eiJightened  and  patriotio  men  iu  bis  country 
were  eager  to  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States  and  rid 
thcniselrea  of  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  mother-country.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  attempt  would  be  almost  in- 
superable nnleas  thoy  were  supported  by  some  friendly  nation, 
and  for  such  sap|iortthey  naturally  turned  to  the  great  Ameri- 
can republic. 

The  movement  in  Minas,  although  without  the  aid  of  tho  most 
enlightened  men  of  Bio  do  Janeiro  and  the  north,  had  at  ita 
head  a  band  of  magistrates,  men  of  letters  and  patriots,  among 
whom  were  Colonel  Alvareuga  Peiioto,  Judge  Thomas  Antonio 
Qouzaga,  the  lawyer  ClaudioManoel  Dacosta.poetsall  three,  whose 
writings  were  the  beginningof  onr  national  literature,  and  Silva 
Xavicr,  commonly  known  aa  Tiradenica. 
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Betre/od  aod  denounced  to  tlio  Portuguese goTcrnar,  theyvere 
mm«t«d»  tried,  and  couricled.  ClAadio  Munoul  whs  strangled  in 
priAOD  for  four  that  tLo  eloquence  of  hitf  dciVuco  would  light  the 
flAmes  of  indcpendeRcoia  the  hearts  of  tb«oppre«sod  people;  Qou- 
ugAWM  baniihod  io  Africa  and  ended  hU  dayti  in  exile;  Maria  I. 
of  Portugal  couimuted  the  doath  penalty  in  the  case  of  Alva- 
rtflgm  Peixoto  and  sixteen  of  bis  companions,  whose  banishment 
for  lifo  iras  coneidcred  asan  act  of  royal  mercy  ;  but  the  rigors  of 
Um  law  vera  visited  on  Tiradentes,  who  was  hanged  in  Rio  de 
JaMiro.  Ilia  body  was  quartured  and  bis  membora  distributed 
amODg  various  cities  of  the  interior,  his  house  a-its  razed  to  the 
ground  and  its  site  sown  with  scilt,  whilu  his  dcsceadauts  were  de- 
darod  iafamoni  forever. 

The  impression  left  a  poo  the  people  by  the  martyrdom  of  these 
patriots  bad  not  yet  been  effaced  when  tbo  royal  family  of  Bro- 
fausa,  flying  from  Lisbon,  arrived  at  liio  do  Janeiro-  The  head 
of  the  family  was  the  priaoo  i*cgonc  Dom  Jonm,  afterward  Joam 
VL  of  Portugal^  a  oovardly  prinoo.  whoBO  obiof  otaim  to  dis- 
tinotioD  was  the  number  of  roast  chickens  he  ate  daily^  while 
lairing  the  direction  of  political  aflaii-s  to  bis  wife,  the  princess 
Carlotta.  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  who  at  ouce  involved  BriuU  iu 
polilicu)  intngttfs  on  the  Ftio  du  la  I'lula. 

Bvtwn>n  bis  istupid  father  and  ambitious  mother  grew  up  the 
prioco  Dom  Pedro,  badly  educated,  licentious,  and  ambitions  for 
power.  This  royal  trio  came  to  plant  in  America  the  principles 
of  abaci  ate  monarchy  which  the  storm  of  the  French  Kcvolutiou 
bad  swept  from  Kurope.  For  the  growth  of  sueh  a  plant  the 
dimate  of  America  conid  not  be  prupirions,  and  but  few  years 
liad  pMnd  when  the  first  noto  of  rosiEtanee  was  sounded  iu  the 
north  of  Braiiil. 

Kepnblican  revolutions  broke  out  in  Peruambuco  in  1817  and 
in  Itm,  in  Babia  in  tbo  latter  year,  and  in  the  stales  of  the  north 
in  It^ii.  The  liist-namwl  revolt  took  the  name  of  the  "Oonfed- 
craLJonof  the  Kqaator." 

Although  these  attcnipu  at  reptibllcaa  independence  ended  in 
diantor,  they  were  evidence  of  the  spirit,  of  freedom  that  existed 
in  Bnudl ;  and  the  names  of  tbo^o  who  took  part  in  them,  of  V^ 
Btingoc  Uartins,  the  priests  Koma  and  Caneca  of  RatclifT,  and 
CarralbO)  all  victims  of  the  monarchy,  have  never  beoa  forgotten 
by  thv  people. 
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The  patriots  oF  Sao  Paulo,  Minas,  and  Rio,  after  the  return  of 
Joain  VI.  to  Portugal,  encouraged  the  ambition  of  Prince  Dom 
Pedro,  and  by  offering  liini  thu  ompiro  brought  uhout  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  coantry  in  1822.  Thej  had  secured  from  the 
prince  the  i)romi8o  of  a  rHpreeuntntive  gorornnieiit  uniler  ii  con- 
stitution ;  but  when  tho  conetitutiunal  convention  elected  for  that 
purpose  had  framed  a  conatitution,  it  was  dissolved  bjr  foree  of 
arme.  and  thaaissorably  was  dispersed  uudor  tiie  menacu  of  a  park 
of  artidery  posted  in  front  of  the  building  where  it  was  eltling. 

Infttead  of  a  con!itituliona4loptedhy  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  Brazil  was  given  one  dictated  by  the  prince,  into  which 
was  introduced  the  BO-cnlled  nioderative  power  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  cvowti,  and  which  clTectualty  overshadowed  all  tho 
other  powers  of  the  charter. 

Pedro  I.  goveruod  Brazil  with  the  same  whip  with  which  he 
drove  hitt  carriage  horses,  and  whoso  lash  was  more  than  onco  felt 
by  the  press.  His  complainte  in  the  circle  of  his  favorites 
against  the  radical  press  instigated  the  assassiuation  of  Libero 
Badnio  in  Sao  Paulo. 

Ill  the  desire  of  securing  the  election  of  his  minister  Uaia  by 
tho  vote  of  the  people  already  estranged  from  him,  he  mode  a  visit 
10  the  State  of  Miiias,  where,  instead  of  the  rejoicing  with  which 
ho  had  bciui  ruoeivuil  in  the  iiiUn'iur  at  the  proclamatiuti  of  iude- 
peiidonco,  ho  mot  with  n  cold  reception  from  a  tax-burthcnod 
people  who  litid  lost  their  illusiotis,  and  listened  to  masses  uf  re- 
quiem chaut(;d  (or  the  murdered   republican  journalist. 

Heturning  to  Itio  de  Janeiro  he  wiis  forcud  by  the  people  of  the 
capital  asatimbted  in  tho  pnblic  square  to  rcmorc  from  his  hood  tho 
imperial  crown  on  the  7th  of  April,  163L.  The  exotic  monarchical 
plant  app6:tred  to  hare  reached  tlio  end  of  its  brief  exii<tonce,  but 
the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  or  at  least  the  tnost 
inducntial  of  them,  as  Vergueira  and  Evaristo  da  Veiga,  advised 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  form  of  govcmmont. 

The  son  of  the  deposed  emperor  was  not  yet  six  years  old  ;  a 
tutor  was  appointed  Cor  him,  and  a  regency  established  which 
lasted  ten  years,  and  under  ivhich  tho  scope  of  constitutional 
liberty  was  considerably  broadened  while  the  evolution  of  the  re- 
publican  idea  still  went  on.  Some  time  after,  during  tho  reign 
of  Pedro  II.,  when  the  ex-RegentFcij6  engaged  in  the  revolution  of 
of  Sao  Paulo,  crushed  &.s  well  as  that  of  Miuas  by  ticnoi'al  Caxiaa, 
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hedeclaml  vitli  bUt«rno89  that  the  error  of  tlie  Brazilians  bad 
bten  in  wnrmtng  in  their  bosom  tl]0  viper  ol!  monarcby  whose 
victims  thoy  bad  beoomo. 

Tbt)  reign  i>f  Pedro  II.,  which  begati  iu  1841,  is  divided  into 
Uiroe  diHiuui  pfHods :  the  first  id  that  of  liia  appreiiiiocsbip  in 
the  art  of  x<^veramoDt  under  the  influouco  of  thoi^o  who  were 
oharged  with  bis  tuition,  of  whom  one  whs  a  biehop  and  the  other 
a  ooartctfau  ;  Ibe  second  is  tliai  of  the  conaervuLivc  pieduuiiuanco 
obamoterixed  b;  Ibe  reaction  against  the  liberal  advances  of  the 
ref«uo7  ;  and  tbe  thinl  U  that  of  apsondo-philosopbyiu  which  the 
moDarcb  attempU.*d  to  compensate  for  the  public  libcrtica  more  or 
Ihb  lapprDaaod,  by  improrcd  material  couditiona. 

Tbo  writer  of  this  article,  who  wax  peraonally  woti  acquainted 
with  the  second  emperor,  and  who  knows  by  experience  that  tbo 
Itbrrly  of  tbe  press,  at  least,  was  respected  under  his  reign,  wilt 
b«  the  last  to  refuse  to  do  him  juatioe. 

As  the  periwl  of  the  regency  has  beqaoatbed  to  Brazilian  his- 
tory the  namiv  of  Fcijo  and  Beruardo  do  Vascoucellos,  so  the  reign 
of  Pedro  II.  has  furnialied  those  of  Illustrious  Braxiliaus,  who, 
under  the  very  monarcby,  have  materially  advanced  the  cause  of 
UbcKj. 

Not  to  lengthen  too  much  the  historic  roll,  it  will  be  cnoogb 
io  meotion  here  Ensebio  de  ijueiroz,  the  typical  constitutioual 
minister;  Carneiro  Leant,  the  advocate  of  tlio  |H>licy  i»f  concilia- 
tiui,  which  ended  tbo  oetracisni  of  the  liberal  party ;  Rio  Brnuco, 
iUe  originator  of  tbe  legislative  movement  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  done  Aulouio  Jjwraiva,  who  gave  Bruail  tbe  electoral 
law  the  (iuccre  execution  uf  which  would  bo  sufficient  to  lead  to 
ft  nrpublican  form  of  government. 

ln>leed,  in  all  the  lon^  reign  of  Pedro  IL  tber«  are  only  three 
things  in  his  political  conduct  which  reach  tbe  altitude 
of  bis  moral  stature — the  liberty  of  the  preAs,  tbe  abolition  of 
slavery  and  tbo  dl-tin  to  rested  patriotism  which  in  the  last  days  of 
Iha  government  inspired  llie  aged  emperor,  as  waij  shown  by  his 
frill intjUi'U  to  abilicate  in  favor  of  tbe  republic. 

This  coiuont  to  abdicate,  unique  of  its  kind,  deserves  more 
partiooiar  nienliou,  since  it  uffcia  an  o])i»rtunity  for  throwing 
light  upon  the  present  political  eitiiation  iu  Urazil. 

In  ItiCO  ct<rtain  men  of  undoubted  political  sincerity  who  had 
bj«t  faith  in  the  programme  of  tbe  liberal  party,  which,  while  iu 
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opposUion  identified  itwlf  with  the  moat  radical  and  extreme 
opinions,  and  when  called  to  power  became  the  snbsonrient  in- 
straments  of  the  personal  power  of  the  crown^  abandonod  their 
former  leaders,  and  throngh  the  press  and  cliiba  took  up  again 
the  advociicy  o(  republican  principles.  From  the  publication  of 
the  mantfeeto  of  the  now  party  to  the  proclamation  of  the  repub- 
lic, on  the  ISth  of  November,  1889,  the  reptiblican  canao  gained 
gronnd  rapidly.  Men  like  Saldauha  Marinho,  Quinttno  Bocay- 
uva,  Aristides  Lobo,  Feliciodos  SanlOH,  Campos  Sailer,  Pnidonto 
deMoraes,  Assis  Hnuil,  AmericoLobo,  Kangel  Pestaua,  Lncio  da 
Meodoucn,  Demotcio  Kibeiro.  Pnes  de  Carvalho,  Martins,  junior, 
Alexandre  Stockier,  Silva  Jardiin  and  Lopea  Trovam,  in  the 
press,  in  the  parliament  and  in  publia  meetings  for  twenty  years 
fearlessly  defended  their  principles. 

These  apostles  of  the  republican  doctrine  demanded  the 
amendment  of  tlio  monarchical  constitution  in  the  irays  provided 
for  by  that  document ;  they  desired  tho  advent  of  tho  republic 
by  means  of  victory  gained  ;it  tlie  {tolls — in  a  word,  tbej  aimed 
at  tlie  ostablislnncnt  of  die  republic  in  and  by  tho  parliament. 

In  May,  I8S9^  tho  Joam  Alfredo  cabinet  was  overthrown,  and 
when  the  Viscount  of  Ouro  Preto  had  already  reached  an  under* 
gtanding  with  the  imperial  princes  in  regard  to  t)io  twofold 
anccession  of  the  cabinet  and  the  throne,  the  old  emperor  un- 
aware of  this  arrangement,  sent  for  the  statesman  Saraiva,  the 
most  loyal  of  the  prime  ministers  of  his  reign. 

Saraiva,  with  the  clearness  of  perception  that  characterized  this 
sUtesman,  saw  that  tho  republic  was  inevitable  and  close  at  hand, 
and  was  afraid  that  it  would  come  accnmpaiiiod  by  civil  war. 
Answering  the  snmmons  of  the  Emperor,  bo  mlrised  him  to  make 
terms  with  the  cause  that  was  dcstiueil  to  triumph.  He  told  him 
that  his  prime  minister  shoold  offer  in  the  Parliament  phins  of 
reform  so  radical  that  the  transition  from  monarchy  to  republic 
could  be  effected  without  a  shock.  This  could  be  done  by 
means  of  a  federation  of  the  provinces  with  goremmont*  having 
largely  increased  powers.  The  Emperor  accepted  the  advice  of 
tho  old  statesman,  invited  him  to  carry  this  policy  into  effect, 
and  made  ready  in  this  vay  to  aurrcudcr  his  power  into  the 
hands  of  popular  sovereignty, 

Saraivii  refnBcd  to  accept  this  charge  ;  for  he  knew  that  Onro 
Preto  had  already  determined  upon  another  plan,  and  that  he 
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coold  not  depend  upon  the  support  of  the  majority  of  his  own 
pmrty. 

So  instead  of  SoraiTa,  Ouro  Prato  becamo  chief  of  the  cabinet, 
and  tho  Braxilian  monarchj,  instead  of  bequeathing  to  history  a 
fair  [Ago  of  disinteroated  patnotisjii  ou  wliich  the  person  of 
Pedro  II.  would  have  figured  at  the  hoad  of  all  mouarcba,  it  left 
that  in  wbich  are  recorded  the  thanks  of  Connt  d'Eii  to  the 
proriMooal  governmont  for  tbo  settlement  of  the  imperial  Biicces- 
sion  for  the  nun  of  two  and  a  hnlf  millions  of  dollars. 

]□  its  baate  to  carry  iuto  effect  the  original  piirposos  of  its  pro- 
granune  the  historical  republican  party  allied  itself  with  the 
miUlur)-  cliissi,  aud,  supported  bv  it,  nnexpectedly  proelnimcd  tho 
repubUc  The  enterprise  waii  not  ditlicult,  for  the  empire  had 
not  a  mngle  defender  loft.  Was  it  wisely  or  unwisely  done  ? 
The  answer  is  not  easy  to  give.  In  the  very  Parliament  elected 
onder  the  Ouro  Preto  ministry,  Sanuva  could  haveentiily  obtained 
tba  predominance  and  carried  out  his  plan  for  a  federation 
of  the  provinces,  and  tho  following  legislatnre  would  have  with 
Uie  aame  ease  Toted  for  the  establishment  of  tho  republic.  Such 
would  doubtlesa  hare  been  the  dictate  of  prudcnoo ;  aa  in  that 
CMB  the  new  instttntions  wonid  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
npraipntatiTc  system.  But  whtit  isdone  cannot  bo  undone.  If 
the  step  was  taken  hastily,  it  was  at  least  in  the  right  direction. 

The  chief  danger  would  be  in  looking  backwards.  The  revo- 
lution has  giren  to  Omzil  republican  iDstitulions  which  must  be 
defended  at  all  hazards,  leaving  whatever  defects  they  may  have 
lo  be  remedied  by  wiodom  after  the  safety  of  those  institutions 
has  been  luenred. 

Worn  the  ropnblic  aa  had  as  ita  worst  eiiomios  paint  it,  it 
would  ctill  bo  preferable  to  any  monarchy  that  could  bo  set  up  on 
iu  ruins.     Xo  rpstoration,  howorer,  is  now  possihlo  in  Brazil. 

The  effurts  to  effect  it  would  undoubtwUv  excite  a  civil  war 
vboee  bitterness  would  bo  intense  and  duration  indefinite,  bat 
wboae  recall  do  republican  can  donbt. 

Salvador  nc  Wksdonca. 


AFTER-THOUGHTS  OF  A  STORY-TELLER. 


St    OEOBQB   W.    CjUILK. 


The  author  of  a  few  uorela  uot  amoug  thtj  "hundred  most 
popular"  ilrops  his  puiicil  upoii  bis  tublet  io  tbo  joy  uf  hnviiig 
finishod  uootbor.  To  him  thU  is  acbleremeat,  and  triumph  »ud 
rest  are  us  sweet  to  the  feeble  aa  to  the  ittroug.  Ftuielied,  be 
tii\ys,  A  Bcjre  ur  two  of  magazine  pages  hare  yet  to  be  wi'itten, 
aud  be  feola  be  must  write  them  while  be  is  still  vibrating  to  the 
key  of  the  story's  chorda;  but  to-morrow  will  serve  for  this  he- 
gitiniiig  of  the  end,  since  he  has  now  only  to  elaborate  what  U 
fully  plaurieil,  to  coasiimmate  what  fate— or  art,  the  two  are  one 
— has  ut  lost  clearly  ordained.  Such  a  moment  tempts  thestory- 
miikcr  to  reminiscence  and  makes  the  how-do-you-do-it  of  a 
reader  almost  as  flittering  as  the  how-do-you-do  of  a  princosa — or 
publisher.  Yet  it  is  not  proposed  here  to  tell  how  novelists  go 
about  their  work  or,  indeed,  to  enter  into  heavy  exptauattun  of 
anything. 

The  first  impnlse  toward  the  production  of  a  uovel^-docs  it 
have  to  bo  inspiration  ?  I  tbinknot.  If  it  be  inspiration — what* 
ever  tliat  is — it  is  more  apt  to  be  an  inspiration  of  the  wlU  than 
of  the  constructive  tmagjnatioiu  The  word  of  the  inuse  may 
oome  ttuto  mo  saying,  Write ;  but  it  will  probably  never  say 
more  until  I  sit  down  in  the  spirit  of  a  toiler,  saying.  What  shall 
I  write  ?  I  know  ono  writer  who  evea  for  a  short  story  has  eat 
for  weeks  in  feline  patience  and  tension  at  the  mouse-holo  of  bis 
constructive  powers,  knowing  only  that  the  inspiration  was  in 
there  and  had  got  to  oomo  out.  Tnspinition  does  sometimea  come 
with  almost  iiiexplieublo  spontaneity ;  but  if  it  does  not  oome 
with  bard  hammering  of  the  brain,  it  cornea  after  it;  nevor  before, 
BO  far  as  this  writer  knows. 

The  primary  impulse  toward  my  first  sustained  novol  was  on 
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Mnbition  kindled  by  tho  unexpected  inritAtion  of  a  mAgazme's 
editors.  Tbe  next  waa  the  good-momin^  word  of  a  SAngnine 
friend.  I  can  still  tioar  him  calliog  dowD  tho  stAirway  from  the 
door  of  his  oflloe  :  "  Itegin  ii  I  Never  mind  how  it's  to  como  out ; 
you  bavi)  abundant  inFcnlion;  trust  to  that."  And,  if  I  re- 
luombvr  aright,  tho  Btory  was  written  without  a  single  jjreliminary 
memoraDduui  of  its  scheme. 

y«t  I  hod  a  sohome  clearly  in  mind  ;  s  sohemo  in  which  one 
of  the  firvt  thtugi  decided  was  how  tlie  tale  should  end.  For  the 
rwt  it  consisted  mainly  in  a  choice  and  correlation  of  tho  cbar> 
•oUira  I  dengned  to  put  npon  my  stage.  The  plot  was  not 
laborioaaly  plannod.  It  was  to  ho  little  more  than  tho  Tcry  old 
und  familiar  one  of  a  fend  between  two  families,  the  courae  of 
Inio  lore  fretting  its  way  throngh,  and  the  titles  of  hero  and 
bcroino  open  to  competition  between  a  man  and  \\\<i  friend  for 
the  one  aud  a  mother  and  daughter  for  tho  other.  Upon  this 
w«U-aiod  skeleton  I  essayed  to  pat  the  flcah  and  blood,  tbe  form 
and  bloom,  of  personalities  new  to  tbe  world  of  fti-tion.  To  do 
this  and  to  oontrtre  a  plausible  variety  of  scenes  and  incidents 
that  shonhl  socare  to  those  children  of  tho  fancy  the  smiling 
anpiBtntonoe  of  tho  reading  world,  wore  far  more  than  a  siinjcient 
tax  on  tbe  sapposed  redundancy  of  my  powers  of  invention. 
That  fountain  DoreroverQowed.  It  dribbled  steadily,  and  from 
then  till  now  it  has  rarely  done  more.  To-morrow,  always  to- 
morrow, it  will ;  surely  it  will !     But  it  never  doca. 

Ifalowneu  only  meant  excellence  I  Speed  is  bad,  yes;  the 
best  tales  arc  not  by  tho  swiftest  writers ;  and  yet  the  product  of 
nearly  all  the  beet  story-writora  has  been  abundant.  Forgivo  tho 
sigh — but  I  haTO  never  heard  of  any  story-producing  pen  so  slow 
as  tbe  one  hero  writing.  The  novel  it  is  just  comi)loting  stands 
for  nearly  eighteen  months  of  work  and  was  began  three  years 
ago^  Perhaps  it  is  ns  well  for  everybody  that  not  all  the 
ttovelista  are  "abundant  in  invention."  Those  who  write  five 
or  six  hundred  ten-word  linos  per  day  when  they  write,  snrely 
Rinit  iiprnd  long  periods  without  writing  at  all.  If  I  could  write 
two  hundred  lines  a  day  I  should  write  four  novels  a  year  ! 

Death  early  took  from  mo  the  generous  prompter  of  my 
stjoolating  dclafion.  It  is  very  pleasant,  this  opportunity  to 
speak  of  bim  with  sincere  gratitude.  He  heljiod  mo  to  make  a 
rery  valuable  mistake.    To  bo  emboldened  by  his  oomplimento 
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mg  &UJ,  for  he  wms  a  diatingnished  physician,  of  high  ltteru7 
ftttainmentg,  and  hftd  been  the  friend  of  IHockncj,  Timrod,  and 
William  Gilmoro  Sims.  I  nerer  pat  raoni  than  a  faint  or  two  of 
him  into  anr  Sctional  oharwrter.  bnt  hia  partner,  a  man  of  more 
pktnreeqoe  idiosTncraoioa,  became  Doctor  Serier. 

I  wrote  occasional  short  stones  for  three  jears  before  eaaajing 
a  twelTe-months  serial,  and  the;  were  a  good  stepping-rtoDe. 
Tei  sometimes  now  tbtiv  bother  Die.  While  I  majr  be  writing  a 
novel  the  best  war  1  know  how,  some  pertineut.  or  even  imperti- 
nent, short  storr  will  haunt  my  elbow,  saying.  "  Pat  me  in,  too.^ 
Bnt  I  know  better.  "  I  hare  study  that  out,"  as  the  model  for 
Karcisso  really  nsed  to  sny.  Somebody  awhile  ago  started  the 
notion  tbnt  it  is  as  difficalt  and  creditable  to  write  a  short  story  as 
a  sustained  noveL  Ob,  my  !  Is  a  little  boat  as  hard  to  boild  asa 
big  ship  ?  Is  a  melody  as  great  a  masicol  achicTcment  as  a  sym- 
phony ?  One  docs  not  qaite  prove  or  disprove  his  talent  for  the 
long  etory  by  succeeding  or  failing  with  the  short  one;  and  still, 
nntil  be  has  given  the  sliort  one  a  thorough  trial,  he  bad  better  let 
the  long  one  alone.  But  literary  beginners  show  an  inordinate 
tendency  to  attack  the  long  etory  first.  However,  better  that 
than  to  let  a  short  story  into  a  long  one.  It  is  almost  snre  to 
prove  a  parasite. 

Whether  a  long  etory  has  ever  embraced  one,  and  only  one, 
short  fitory  without  some  dsmage,  I  hare  not  read  enough  to 
know,  but  only  to  donbt.  The  question  is,  possibly,  more  cnrions 
than  important,  A  single  long  story  mode  of  several  short  ones 
is  perfectly  practicable,  bnt  tsii  ever  itsanthor's  best  ?  Notoften, 
I  think.  I  tried  this  in  Bonaveniure.  The  pastoral  nature  of 
the  subject  favored  the  scheme,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  need  re- 
gret the  outcome.  But  once  is  enough,  and  the  novel  I  am  now 
finishing  has  at  least  this  claim  on  my  hopes  :  that  it  is  onesLory^ 
and  only  one. 

In  The  GrandUiimts — three  syllables,  yea,  not  four — there  is 
a  short  story,  to  and aronnd  which  the  whole  larger  work  isbaitt. 
It  is  the  episode  of  Bras-Ooup^,  which  was  written  much  aa  it 
stands  before  the  novel  waa  begun.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one 
has  ever  resented  this  piece  of  incorporation,  yet  I  mention  it  to 
disclaim  all  present  approval  of  such  methods.  The  only  method 
I  know  by  experience  to  be  worse  is  the  expanding  of  a  tm*  story 
into  a  navel,  which  I  did  in  Doctor  Sevier.     Pact  and  OoUon  are 
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twin  hkodnuktilens  of  trntb,  but  the  m:m  who  takes  them  both  to 
irift]  at  ODce  irill  not  get  the  bent  of  either.  I  have  not  riono  it 
nnce,  aun  ih&U  never  do  k  again.  Bnt  liow  kobj  nnil  pl^isant 
am  contrition  and  oonfcBaiou  when  one  has  no  further  nsc  for 
bis  sin  I 

Oertftin  anthers  are  ofton  cougratulnted  npon  their  having 
"diaooTered  a  new  field."  The  congmtnlatora  ronlly  mean  not  n 
field  in  which  no  one,  or  duzun.  iiuve  triixl  to  write  bcforo,  but 
onW  a  Beld  in  which  no  one  before  has  reaijod  large  success. 
Troth  t«,  the  only  di«coTory  worth  making  in  tliU  direction  is  not 
a  Dfw  ricld  of  ronmncc  with  geogtHphiCHl  or  chronological  boun- 
dari««.  bat  the  fact  that  the  field  of  romance  ia  wherever  man  is. 
and  its  daj  every  day ;  that  whoi'ever  in  place  or  time  ihcra  is 
roora^4nd  where  in  the  linbitable  wirth  ia  there  not? — for  wars 
of  the  heart  against  environment,  circumstance,  and  ita  own 
tnawns.  there  U  the  story-teller's  field  ;  and  though  old  as  Nino* 
veil  or  as  hard  trodden  as  Paris,  it  will  be.  to  his  readers,  juat  as 
fresh  or  stale,  as  small  or  groat,  as  his  individual  genius,  and  no 
morv.  He  may  draw  attention  fora  while  to  hia  now  6old  of  time 
and  place  ;  but  if  that  is  all,  or  the'  mo%t  of  him  and  his  work,  his 
literary  rem aina  will  not  live.     Thoy  wilt  barely  fossilize. 

The  plot  of  the  novel  I  am  just  completing  is,  I  believe,  more 
ny  own  than  any  I  hare  iMtforeput  into  a  sustained  work;  but  its 
Bdd,  aa  to  tinie  and  plucc,  thonfj^h  both  early  and  lately  familiar 
to  me,  is  not  mine  by  any  right  of  first  discovery  or  occupancy. 
Possibly  the  work  may  prove  all  the  worse  for  this.  If  so,  I  have 
made  my  own  bed  and  must  lie  on  it,  and  if  I  perinh,  I  perish. 
Why  not?  A  writer,  as  a  writer^  cannot  die  till  tiis  time  <>omes; 
and  if  it  ought  to  come  soon,  where  is  the  gain  in  filibustering 
for  po«t[>oneuientsP  I..Aast  of  all  onght  any  "fleld"  to  save  him, 
ucept  the  field  of  his  own  inner  gifts. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  novel  whose  cud  is  in  sight,  scarcely  fifty 
pagMaway,  u  though  the  rest  of  the  journey  were  eiiay.  It  is,  and  it 
l#»it.  For  as  the  writer  looks  forward  to  the  final  conflict  of  pas- 
sions, endeavors,  and  destinies  to  which  his  complicated  correlation 
of  imagined.  Urea  and  loves  Ims  brought  him,  he  knows  that  he 
haa  got  to  suffer  and  enjoy  it  all — all !  before  he  can  ao  produce 
it  on  the  page  that  what  ho  writes  ehall  K'ay  written.  Great  ia 
simtiaent.  For  sentimrnt  is  but  gomi  fjitin  for  fooling,  and  feel- 
ing is  living.     Bnt  deepicablo  ia  sentimentality,  which,  even  when 
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it  U  not  &  conscioDs  lie,  is  at  beat  but  a  fooling  after  f(!<>ling.  If 
only — to  mention  an  extreme  caao— if  only  the  average  reporter 
would  perceire  tliis  and  oeasa  to  load  his  columns  with  poriods 
irhich,  because  unfelt  by  himself,  enfTocute  the  emotions  he  Beehs 
tofi.roii8o!  No  author,  from  whal-oTor  heaveri,  earth,  or  helt  of 
aclnol  environment  lie  may  write,  cun  produce  a  living  narrative 
of  motives,  piu'Hions,  and  futes  without  having  llrat  felt  the  moKt 
of  it,  aud  apprehended  it  all,  in  Ihat  iitvieiblo  life  which  every 
man  and  woman,  in  degree,  lives  in  and  by  the  imagination. 

Of  course,  the  story-teller  may  find  and  use  living  models  and 
will  be  grateful  whenever  fortune  brings  them  to  him;  but  when 
ehedoes  not,  he  hiw  the  inomory  of  conubless  disembodied  traits 
and  whims,  »nt1,  better  Btill.  bo  has  himself.  For  let  him  find 
ever  BO  oomploto  a  model,  he  onu  novei*  mnke  that  model  live 
again  on  the  pageof  fiction  by  merely  reporting  him  or  her.  He 
cannot,  suocesKfully,  paste  photographs  into  a  novel.  Whatever 
richneas  or  sterility,  baseness,  beauty,  or  grotesqueuees,  of  mind 
or  son],  the  exigeuciett  of  his  story  require  him  to  portray,  ho  ie 
likely— Uo  ts  bonud — to  find  somewhere  in  himself,  at  last,  his 
own  best  model;  and  aa  he  lays  down  his  pen  at  the  conolusion  of 
along  story  he  is  forced  to  confeas  in  his  heart,  "My  name  is 
Legiun,  for  we  arc  many." 

Models  are  good ;  notebooks  are  advantageous.  I  only  say, 
out  of  my  not  too  extensive  exporiotico,  tliat  the  model  within  the 
author,  and  it  only,  is  indispensable.  As  for  notuhookH,  Bona- 
venture  is  my  only  fiction  in  which  a  well-fillod  notebook  proved 
of  any  diroet  service.  Some  arliets  make  sketches  and  then  tear 
them  up.  What  tliey  cauiiot  thereafter  foi^ot  is  all  tliey  need  to 
nimombor.  I  fancy  this  is  the  only  way  I  ehall  ever  again  be  able 
to  make  a  notebook  useful.  It  is  not  sight  the  story-teller  uc-eds, 
but  second  sight.  We  do  not  need  to  have  seen  everythinginordor 
to  fool  it,  but  we  do  need  to  fee!  whatever  we  would  have  a  reader 
8O0.  My  "  Posson  Jone*"  (Parson  Jones)  ia  madeeutirety  without 
amoiiel,  while  his  friendJuIcB  St.  Ange  is  made  from  two,  one 
for  his  moral  theories  and  oue  for  his  snnuy  presence.  In  ifa- 
dame  Delphine,  only  her  daughter,  not  she,  nor  Ptire  Jerome  nor 
any  other  character,  is  drawn  with  roforenco  to  a  living  model. 
In  Bonawnture  the  hero  and  Tarbox  are  portraits — not  photo- 
graphs, I  hope,— while  the  cur6  of  Carancro,  made  with  no 
model  either  in  sight  or  memory,  turned  out  to  be  a  surpriaing 
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lOnuHi.  in  penmn,  traits,  and  life,  ol  a  pariah  priest  laboring 
within  fi/t««Q  miles  of  the  place,  whom  I  haro  hod  tUe  honor  to 
meet,  bcit  whom  I  Kii<l  never  seen  or  lit^ard  of  till  after  the  etory 
WM  priiiUMj.  It  was  che  Bonarenture  of  actual  life,  not  of  the 
dotqI,  who  criocl  to  roe  : 

"Some  people  uy  that  Victor  Hngo  is  an  iD-6dd1e.  Oh,  sir, 
lirj— be— he  perspires  rhaligion !'' 

And  it  was  he,  the  actual,  who,  wheu  told  by  Mr.  Kemblo, 
tin  Ukutrator,  that  be  hod  been  ptit  into  a  book  as  an  initiiarried 
mmn,  axoUimed  in  distreas  :  "  ijir,  it  must  not  be,  (or  I  am  tbo 
Catbeh  of  six  cbU'mu  ! " 

In  Tilt  OrandiMimes  every  prominent  character  is  drawn  from 
•  model— including  Fruwunfcld — exct-jit  Cluttlde,  who,  I  think, 
uaj  rsader  will  auy,  ie  botli  more  roul  and  more  attractive  than 
the  apothecary.  Aurore's  model  was  at  least  as  beautiful  and 
channing  a«  she  is  portrayed,  and  in  the  same  ways.  I  wus  once 
bor  nuilitoor  neighbor.  A  very  ugly  old  line  fcnoo  between  us 
hod  either  to  bo  repaired  or  replaced,  and  I  suggested  a  low, 
inriaible  lawn  fence.  She  swoetly  bjide  rne  suit  rny  caprice  en- 
tirely ;  bnt  the  now  fence  was  hanlly  in  pliic©  before  she  ercctod, 
oloeo  gainst  it,  another,  of  foatber-edgcd,  hard  pine  boarda,  seven 
feel  high. 

In  Doctor  Sevier,  N'arcisse  is  partly  from  a  model  ;  closely  ns 
to  his  graces,  beauty,  and  philosophy  ;  but  as  to  his  nioral  short- 
comiogB  and  ainaositioa  ho  is  drawn  from — ahem  !— the  author 
biaueU.  Until  be  wrote  the  novel  whose  last  number  is  alill  in 
fall  hands,  tho  writur  has  never  tried  to  porlniy  a  life-sized 
fiUaia  ;  maybe  he  has  not  yet  done  so  ;  but  bo  has  never  thus 
Car  drawn  upon  his  own  inner  conscioasness  for  a  scamp  and  bad 
lut  check  diilionored.    There's  something  to  be  proud  of  I 

For  the  man  who  holds  their  confirmation  within  himself 
nwdeb  never  spoil  ;  thpy  keop  like  mummies.  Mrs.  March,  in 
mj  naw  norel,  is  mainly  tbc  restoration  of  a  person  whom  I  hare 
aoHoely  seen  for  twenty  years.  Of  what  nsc  are  models  outsido 
one's  uAl  to  a  writer  who  cannot  do  without  them  ?  Yon — the 
reader — yoa  do  without  them.  You  say  Shakspore  dejiicts  re- 
mone  with  amaxing  Lruonees.  How  do  you  know  ?  Yon  never 
had  mnarae.  And  yet  yon  do  know.  Y'oii  know  remorse  by 
eight  the  moment  ho  shows  it  to  you,  because  when  be  holds  the 
minor  up  to  uataro  he  liolde  it  up  to  your  nAture  ;  you  can 
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yfaive  experience.  If  you  coald  know  remorse  without  having 
to  be  BhowD  it  bj  either  Shakspere  or  experience — could  feel  it 
without  baring  felc  it — you  woald  be  SbakBpere,  in  degree  ;  as, 
in  point  of  fact,  you  and  all  of  ns  are,  or  even  Shakspere  wonld 
hare  no  readers.  This  is  the  way,  if  not  the  only  way,  in  which 
it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Drake  has  just  said  in  his  beautiful  stoiy  of 
7^  Yellow  QloJ)e,  that  "only  a  man  with  a  haunted  heart  can 
paint  a  haunted  house."  Not  actual  experience,  not  actual  ob- 
eervation,  but  the  haunted  heart ;  that  is  what  makes  the  true 
artist,  of  erery  sort.    Now  and  then  it  even  makes  a  critic. 

On  the  other  band,  the  story-teller  finds  that  what  he  reveals  of 
himself  comes  not  from  that  which  is  himself  alone,  but  which  is 
only,  and  recognizably,  so  many  phases  of  the  universal  self. 
These  he  clothes  in  any  idiosyncracies,  whether  of  self  or  of 
others,  which,  as  a  cunning  costumer,  he  finds  willso  drape  them 
in  the  garments  of  indiriduality  as  not  to  conceal,  but  exaltedly 
to  adorn,  emphasize,  and  reveal,  the  humanity  within.  The  artis- 
tic necessity  that  he  should  be  wholly  free  to  do  this  is  what  bo 
ofteu  makes  the  marriage  of  fiction  to  biography  an  unhappy 
match.  It  is  only  in  its  eclectic  use  of  the  idiosyncratic  that  fiction 
needs  to  be  fiction  at  all.  In  its  presentments  of  the  universal 
self  it  is  as  firmly  bound  by  art  as  history  is  by  morals,  to  be  true 
to  the  very  white  of  truth.  Seest  thou  a  man  free  in  the  one 
realm  and  faithful  in  the  other?  He  shall  stand  before  kings; 
he  shall  not  stand  before  Sunday-school  library  committees. 

These  drafts  of  his  art  upon  his  own  inner  experience  teach  the 
novelist  to  see  and  reverence  the  romance  and  majesty,  comedy 
and  tragedy,  of  ail  the  human  life  about  him,  through  its  num- 
berless disguises  of  culture,  of  uncultnre,  or  of  commonplace. 
For  he  soon  discovers  this  odd  yet  most  natural  thing,  that  in 
drawing  from  those  inexhaustible  springs  of  the  universal  heart 
he  will  sometimes  think  the  ascending  bucket  on  the  wheel  is 
his  own  heart  and  fiud  it  is  another's,  or  think  it  is  another's 
and  lo  !  it  is  his  own.  We  never  know  what  wo  can  do  till  we  try, 
they  eay.  Add  this :  Neither  we  nor  our  story-writing  friend  can 
half  know  what  we  are  till  he  has  put  us  into  a  story  ;  when,  by 
virtue  of  his  very  fiction  about  us — his  grotesque  exaggeration 
of  our  idiosyncracies — we  stand  revealed.  How  many  a  true  gen- 
tleman never  suspected  there  was  a  whole  Bartley  Hubbard  hid 
away  in  him  aatU  Hovells  nailed  that  fellow's  ear  to  the  public 
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lAfpplng'poM  t  Ttutt  good  itliysiciiin  wIiq,  ont  of  his  own  experi- 
M0»,  told  me  the  story  of  Dtfctor  iiftmtr,  Doror  noticed,  that  be 
«M  lh«  tnio  hero  of  it,  itor  did  X,  until  I  hud  begun  to  write  it. 
Trae  beraUn  doM  not  aee  it«elf,  any  more  than  »  good  eye  does  ; 
nordoMeronoor  oonlisc  ootico  what  a  good  eye  we  have  uutil 
be  throtnon  extravagant  light  into  it  and  searches  it  with  a  ter- 
rible gogf^  on  bin  own.  I  never  knew  two  sitch  persona  aa  old 
Haooavriw  and  his  wife  to  hare  any  such  exporience  as  that 
which  umkea  my  Ute  abort  atory,  Ths  Taxidermut.  Nor  did  I 
nemamber  chat  I  had  ever  known  two  saoh  oharaoters  »t  all,  until 
K  nuurivd  piiir — old  (rieudd— ttent  inv  their  kind  ooiumondatioua, 
wbereupoo  I  iuat&ntly  recognized  in  them  the  models  whoee 
iptritnal  likenesses  I  bad  anoonsciouiily  painted,  llnd  they  nut 
•pokeD  I  might  never  hare  suspected  tUem.  They  wLU  never 
nupect  Ihvoiselvea. 

Tb«  larger  work,  whose  end  lies  jnit  before  me  tn  its  first  com- 
plefcenen,  ia  fall  of  model-drawn  ohuractcr^.  It  is  time  I  tnrucd 
back  to  it  from  this  road  to  nowhere.  Whut  it  la  to  be  when  it 
is  too  late  to  mend  it,  the  writer  cares,  of  cunrse,  immeasurably 
nwe  than  the  reader.  I  wish  I  know.  Out  what  1  wbh  it  were 
iilhis:  A  ploneing  story  of  the  hereto  iu  imagined  lives;  truth 
of  the  pauioQs  and  affocUonSi  not  advocated,  but  portrayed  ;  a 
book  with  every  page  good  prose,  and  each  of  its  chapters,  as  a 
cb>pt«r,  good  poetry  ;  a  book  able  to  keep  you — uoi  me.  merely — 
always  emotionally  interested,  and  leave  you  profited ;  a  atory 
written  for  all  readers,  to  allj  and  at  none.  I  should  call  that  a 
good  novt-1,  bnt  alas 

G.  W.  Cablb. 


ARE  THE  SILVEll  STATES  RUINEDI 

BT  THE  HON.  DATI8  H.    VAXIE,   OOVEEKOE  OF  COLORADO. 


As  areealt  of  tlieQuauciat  policy  of  LbegoTeruuioiilsiuoel8?3, 
cnlmiDatiug  in  the  repeal  by  Cougresg  iu  October  laat  of  the 
Sherniau  Act,  the  prasperity  of  the  silver  produoiDg  States  has 
been  gi-eatly  injured — bo  mucli,  that  the  inquiry  is  yometimes 
made,  Doce  that  injury  amount  to  min  p 

Colorado  is  not  ruined.  With  it«  rnst  area  of  Si7&  miles  by 
380  mites,  our  State  posseBsee  every  Tiirioty  of  soil  and  climate 
vrbioh  belong  to  the  temperate  zone.  The  valleys  along  our  rivers 
in  the  lower  altitudes  produce  in  abniidiince  fruit  of  the  nioet  ex- 
cellent quality  ;  tlic  grape,  the  ]>oach,  the  apple,  and  the  melon 
attain,  in  their  scusoi],  nearer  perfection  than  in  any  other 
State  ;  the  San  Luis  Valley,  greater  than  all  Massachusetts,  and 
partially  irrigated,  produced  this  year  wheat  which  commanded 
the  premium  at  the  late  Columbian  Exposition  over  all  competing 
specimens  of  wheat  from  the  whole  world  ;  in  portions  of  the 
eastern  part  of  our  State,  in  the  plains  region,  generally  supposed 
to  be  fit  only  for  pasturage,  good  crops  of  grain  for  sereral  years 
have  been  prodncod  by  a  sort  of  trench  system  of  cultivation 
without  irrigation;  our  monntains  and  caflons  outcrop  with 
granite  and  limestone,  and  our  hills  and  valleys  often  abound 
with  marble  and  onyx ;  our  coal  depoeita  rival  in  quantity  and 
quality  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  combined.  Colo* 
rado  bos  reservoirs  of  oil  upon  both  sides  of  the  liooky  Moun- 
tains, and  probably  mora  extonsivo  oil-fields  than  hava 
previously  been  diECorered  in  the  United  States;  and  it  has 
mines  of  the  baser  metale,  and  of  silver  and  gold  unsurpassed 
ia  richness  and  extent  by  any  mineral  producing  region  of  equal 
area  on  the  face  nf  the  globe.  But,  oar  State  has  had  its  peculiar 
misfortunes.  When  the  price  of  bullion  silver  declined  to  7* 
cents,  the  mines  were  compelled  to  shut  down  ;  the  minors  lost 
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tbaSr  employmeot.  Some  of  them  were  young  men  at  work  for 
vigcOibat  ■  lkrg6  proportion  wore  inea  of  middle  age>  vho  came  to 
the  Rocky  Mouataina  yewE  ago  on  the  invitBtioii  of  President 
Uucolu  after  ttie  civil  wai-;  they  bnd  made  their  gettlemeiit  on  the 
uiunrveyed  lauda  of  tliv  Qovtruiucut  in  tbo  most  previpilous  ilo- 
filaa  and  the  wildest  cofious,  nud  paid  four  times  the  prioe  per 
acre  of  the  pnhUc  lands  of  the  United  States  when  they  secured 
apftlenU  Tbeyhnve  alao^aidtcn  dollars'  worth  of  work  p«rncrc, 
per  annam,  to  retain  a  posBeoorj  title  to  nnpatented  mining 
propertiea.  These  men  had  inreeted  their  earnings  in  houses 
and  lota,  in  homce,  stores,  shopsj  and  all  kinds  of  improvements 
in  tbe  mining  camps,  to  give  their  fnmiliee  the  advantages  of 
•chools  and  ohurobes,  and  found  themselves  not  only  deprived  of 
•mployment,  bui  also  of  the  viilne  of  all  their  property. 

Our  agricuUuriete,  who  for  years  bnvc  bod  in  the  mining 
camt^e  of  the  State  the  beet  market  in  the  Union,  almost  at  their 
Tury  doors,  find  their  market  closed,  and  the  prices  of  thoir  staple 
prodocti  so  reduced  as  hnrdty  to  pay  freight  when  shipped  east 
of  Kanaes  and  Nebraska.  Tbe  stock-raisers  are  largely  in  the 
■ae  condition,  and  the  merchant,  mechanic,  and  professional 
nan  find  thoir  sources  of  tncomo  destroyed.  The  annniil  pro< 
daetkm  of  27,000,000  ounces  of  silver  cut  off  by  the  closing  of  the 
minis  has  doprivod  Colorado  of  about  t24,000,ODO  per  annum — 
its  hitherto  rhief  resource  for  cash  to  pay  debt^,  interest  on 
debts,  living  expenses,  neceasarieB,  and  luxuries.  In  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  aWcr  mines  there  is  Httlo  profitable  demand  Cor 
ourooal.  iron,  marble,  lime,  and  oil,  which  so  libomlly  abound  in 
our  hills  and  valluyo.  Our  gold-fields  are  being  extensively  pms- 
pected  and  will  nearly  double  the  yield  of  the  previous  year,  bat 
tfaia  doea  not  help  the  silver  mines  or  restore  the  lost  value  of 
prqwrty  in  the  stiver  campe. 

How  comes  the  question,  Is  there  a  remedy  ? 

Qreat  Britain,  which  demonetised  silver  in  181G,  secretly  pro- 
cnn^,  in  the  American  Congrcas,  tbe  passage  of  an  act,  in  L6fi7, 
providing  that  "No  foreign  gold  or  silver  coins  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  debts."  At  this  time  there  was  no 
pretence  that  the  foreign  silver  doUarfl  were  of  depreciated 
Talne.  In  fact  the  hnllion  silver  in  these  coins  waa  then 
^Actually  worth  more  than  their  coin  value.  The  act  of  1S5? 
ttinoved  an  ancient  hwdmark,  and  reversed  tbe  policy  of  this 
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goremmeDt  for  eighty-ooe  jeara — thirteen  yean  nnder  the 
Continental  Congress,  1776  to  1789,  and  axty-eight  jeara 
nnder  onr  present  form  of  goTernment,  from  1789  to  1857. 
All  this  time  the  Spanish  milled  dollar,  and,  after  the  yoke  of 
Spain  had  been  throirn  off,  the  doUare  of  Mexico  and  Sonth 
America,  coataioing  not  less  than  371^  grains  of  fine  silrer,  had 
been  legal  tender  in  the  United  States  by  tale  at  100  cents  each. 

Tbe  right  of  Congress  to  coin  money  is  conceded,  also  that  the 
ng\\i  IB  excluaive  so  longastherigbtistfawrcucJ.  The  States  made 
the  concession  in  1789,  not  that  the  right  might  be  destroyed,  but 
that  it  might  be  exercised.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  mints  of  the  several  States 
were  open  to  all  who  desired  to  hare  coined  either  gold  or  silver 
bullion,  and  this  privilege  of  the  people  of  all  the  States  was  given 
to  Congress  by  the  States,  that  the  right  of  free  coinage  might  be 
continued,  only  the  United  States  Mint  was  to  take  the  place  and 
perform  the  oilice  of  the  State  mints. 

Tlio  right  to  regulate  the  value  of  domestic  and  foreign  coins 
wiw  ooiiooiled  to  Congress,  as  all  contemporary  history  proves,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  a  uniformity  of  value  of  money  in  the 
dilloront  States,  and  an  equality  as  to  debtor  and  creditor  rights 
in  aoiitrauts,  the  equity  of  which  largely  depends  on  the  fixed 
vhIuo  of  money.  Tho  right  "  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
tlioroof  and  of  foreign  coins*'  was  not  given  to  Congress  to  be 
arl>iLrarily  oxuroisod,  or  changed  or  withheld  at  executive  or  con- 
grcHMloiiiil  whim  or  caprice.  When  Congress,  in  1792,  created  a 
iiKinuy  mill  for  tho  United  States,  and  specified  371i  grains  fine 
silvur  m  ouinposing  tliat  unit  and  the  American  dollar,  the  trust 
given  to  Congress  by  tho  States  to  fix  the  value  of  the  American 
doMiir  and  of  foreign  coins  was  executed,  and  thenceforth  neither 
tho  truHtor  (llio  States)  nor  the  trustee  (Congress)  had  any 
powur  whatever  to  recall  or  change  the  performance  of  the  trust. 
Mr,  Ulaino  said,  Fobruary  7,  1878,  in  the  United  States  Senate 
{Vong,  ittcorii,  vol.  7,  part  1,  page  820): 

"  I  bell«ve  KOld  aud  itlvcr  moaey  to  ba  ths  moaer  ot  th«  ConsUtatloD— 
luitved  th»  iuDU«7  of  the  American  p«opl«  anterior  to  th«  ConsUtation — 
whioh  thftt  gT«at  orKBnk  law  rooognised  as  qalta  Indepeadent  ot  Ita  own 
exUt«noe.  No  power  was  oonferr«d  on  Congnn  to  deolan  th«t  either 
lUeUl  jAowJd  not  b»  MOMy.  OooRren  bu  thtrefora.  In  my  Jadgment.  no 
power  to  denooetlie  sllTer  any  mora  than  to  demomtlae  Rold ;  ao  power 
to  demuwIUw  tlthw,  than  U  luw  to  dMUHMtta*  both." 
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He  then  quoted  that  greatest  of  oonatitotioaal  lawyere^  Duoiel 
Webster,  m  Mjing  thttt : 

"catdaDdallrvr.atnUwflxed  brOoaxross,  consUtat«  Ui«  l^caJ  fttAudard 
of  tklae  In  tbto  ooontrf.  oud  neither  Conffrta*  nar  any  State  hu  au- 
tkarliy  to  «t»bll»b  amy  other  standard  or  to  ditj^ace  that  standtird." 

Thtt  right  to  Filiate  the  raltie  of  {orojga  coins  is  also  in 
Congress,  and  must  kIso  be  conaiUenfd  oxcluijive,  ualoes  tho  right 
"  lo  luako  gold  aud  silrer  coin  *  teuder  in  tbo  jiaymcnt  of  debts,'* 
which  right  is  expressly  deolarod  by  tho  Ooastitution  of  the 
United  Suiea  to  be  iti  tho  States,  docs  not,  in  order  to  make 
that  right  of  any  practical  use,  inclado  tho  right  to  regulate 
the  Taltte  of  tlie  coin  vhen  madu  a  legal  tender.  Tho  right 
to  make  gold,  silrer,  or  paper  money  ii  legal  tender  is  not 
•pveifieally  gninled  to  Congress  by  ihe  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  tho  right  "  to  coin  money,  aud  regulate  tho 
value  thereof  aud  of  foreign  coins,"  expressly  given  Lo  Congress 
in  tho  United  States  Constitatiou,  has  been  held  by  tlio  courts 
lolnclode  the  right  lo  make  chow  ooios  a  legal  tender. 

The  right  of  a  State  to  make  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  all  debts  collucUiblv  within  Lhxt  State  cannot  be  de- 
oinl.  U  is  tnte  that  the  right  Is  enumerated  among  the  restriu- 
tiotts  of  Section  X.,  Art.  1,  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  was  a  re- 
•triHioD  of  the  right  of  the  States  to  make  logat  tender.  Prior 
lo  the  adoption  of  the  Cnited  States  Constitution,  the  Sttiteji  had 
the  right  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  and  to  ntake  them,  as  well  as  gold 
and  nUar  coin,  n  legal  tender.  The  right  to  make  paper  money 
or  bills  of  credit  a  legal  tender  wus  taken  away  f  mm  the  States, 
bat  the  right  to  make  gold  and  silver  coins  a  legal   tender   was 

HOC 

Tbo  words  "  No  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silrer 
ooin  a  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts,"  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
prvriottsly  the  Sutes  pocaeiaed  and  exercised  the  right  to  make 
gold,  silrer,  and  bills  of  credit  a  legal  tender,  restricts  the  States 
only  from  making  paper  money  or  bills  of  credit  a  legal  tender. 
The  right  to  make  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  lender  is  not  derived 
frora  tht  Constitution  of  tlio  United  States.  That  povor  was  al- 
ready in  the  StaUn  when  that  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  by 
the  oja  of  the  word  "bat,"  in  the  negative  statement  of  the 
daiua  above  qnoted,  tho  jMwer  was  affirmed.  The  United  States 
Coostltutioo  Iwrei  lh«  right  uf  a  State  to  ouike  gold  aud  silver 
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coins  a  tender  in  the  paymeii  t  of  debts  preciselj  as  it  waa  beloro  that 
constitution  was  adopted.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  all  tho  States  mndo  both  domestic  and  foreign 
coins  a  legal  tender;  indeed,  the  bulk  of  the  silver  circulation  in  the 
United  States  wtui  foreign  coin,  and  remained  bo  for  many  years 
after  tho  ostabliehmcnt  of  tlio  present  goTcrnment.  Until  1857, 
the  United  States  always  recognized  the  Spanish  niillod  dollar  and 
the  dolhtit)  of  Mexico,  Contnil  inid  South  America,  containing  not 
less  than  371i  grains  fine  silver,  as  legal  tender  by  tale.  There 
can  be  no  dotibt  of  the  right  of  any  State  to  muke  gold  aud  silver 
coin  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts  collectable  in  that  State.  It 
is  cqnally  clear  that  this  right  extends  to  foreign  coin,  becaaas 
at  the  time  the  Constitntion  was  adopted,  and  for  several  years 
after,  there  were  no  national  coins.  It  may  be  said  Congress 
enacted  in  LSo7  that  thereafter  no  foreign  coins  should  bo  a  legal 
tender  in  the  United  States.  But  no  act  of  Congress  can  deprive 
a  state  of  a  cvn»iiiuUonal  right.  Admit  that  the  right  of  the 
United  States  is  concurrent  with  that  of  the  States,  and  that 
Congress  could  lawfully  puss  the  statute  of  ltSo7,  that  statute  i» 
only  entitled  to  its  legal  effect.  It  is  good  in  all  territory  over 
which  the  United  States  has  e.YcIusive  juritidiction  ;  it  is  good  Id 
all  States  which  havo  not  or  do  not  avail  themselves  of  their 
constitutional  right  to  make  foreign  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal 
tender,  but  cannot  possibly  take  away  that  right.  It  may  also 
he  said  that  tho  right  "to  fix  the  value  of  domestic  and  foreign 
ootns,"  being  directly  coded  to  Cungress,  is  taken  away  from  the 
Stales,  or,  conceding  that  the  States  haveau  undoubted  coustitu- 
tioniil  right  to  make  foreign  and  domeetio  coins  a  legal  tender, 
that  the  States  cjitinot  fix  the  value  of  those  coins  for  legal  tender 
purposes.  The  United  States  has  no  direct  grant  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  make  anything  a  legiit  tender,  but  the  right  to  make 
legal  tender  has  been  conceded  to  Oongre«s  because  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  valid  and  eCFectnal  the  grant  "  Co  r^nlate  the  value 
of  domestic  and  foreign  coins." 

The  word  "tender"  in  this  connection  is  defined  by  Webster 
na  "that  which  is  offered  as  money."  A  tender  of  money  is 
nnmeaning  nnless  it  includes  a  specification  of  vatne.  The  do- 
eiga  of  making  legal  tender  is  that  it  shall  be  a  stable  measure  of 
Toloe  and  thus  be  a  ra.ir  and  permanent  register  of  Indebtedneu. 
la  the  hifltury  of  the  world  at  various  periods  and  among  differ- 
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•'-■nt,  ftlmoet  eTerytliing  valuable  has  been  made  Ugftl  t«d- 
in  avorj-  caae  tbo  ralne  of  the  legnl  tender  waa  specified. 
Tho  -words  "  lopil  lender  "  imp];  that  an  offer  to  tbo  creditor  is  of 
thst  wliich  is  mndo  tender  at  Affixed  valuation,  which  tho  credi- 
tor is  compidlod  to  take,  or  lose  hie  claim.  If  the  right  to  make 
^d  and  atlrer  coins  a  legal  tender  does  not  cnrr;  with  it  the 
right  to  fix  the  vbIqu  or  the  coins  so  made  a  legal  tender,  tlien  llie 
first  right  is  wholly  niigatorjr,  ar.d  the  decision  of  tho  U.  S. 
courts  "  thataspeciOo  grant  of  power  carries  with  it  every  other 
po*r«r  necessary  to  make  that  grant  valid  and  effectual  "  is  fiilso. 

As  A  matter  of  oonstitntional  law,  tliere  can  be  no  donbt  that 
thn  concurrent  right  of  the  national  government  to  make  lognl 
i«u<ier  dues  not  in  any  way  affect  the  right  of  a  State  to  make 
gold  and  silver  coins,  domestic  and  foreign,  a  legal  tender  within 
its  borders;  and  yot  thcro  is  no  necesaity  that  there  should  h«  any 
conflict  of  an  thority  between  any  State  and  the  gcooral  govern- 
ment In  1798,  (jongress  enacted  that  371^  grains  fine  silver 
•honld  oonslitnle  tho  money-unit  of  tho  United  States,  or  tho 
ABMrican  dollar.  This  power  woe  given  by  tho  Slates  to  Congress 
in  order  that  it  might  create  a  legal  uniformity  of  valne  of  mo- 
ney in  all  the  States,  and,  such  a  monoy*Qiiit  having  been  created, 
there  is  high  authority  that  the  tru3t  given  to  Congress  iu  this 
reipsci  is  Axecatcd,  and  can  neither  bo  changed  by  Congress  nor 
tb9  State*. 

Dani«I  Webster  recognized  the  constiintional  right  of  a  State  to 
nuko  a  legal  8t»ndard  of  money,  but  held  that  the  value  of  such 
tender  must  be  the  roonoy  nnit  established  inl79;;f.  Holongasthe 
goieral  goYeramont  made  the  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States 
and  the  foreign  dollars  of  uur  eistei-re publics  in  North  and  Huutli 
Amvrica  legal  tendor  at  not  lees  than  d7H  grains  fine  silver  to 
ths  dollar,  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  State  to  legislate  as  to 
higal  («Dder. 

The  remedy  is  for  each  State  to  enact  that  the  silver  dollars  of 
the  United  Stac«<  and  of  our  sister  republics  in  North  and  Sontb 
Ameriea,  containing  not  leas  than  371^  grains  fine  silver,  shall  bo 
a  legal  tender  by  tale,  or  at  100  oents  each,  for  all  debts^  pablio 
and  private,  oollectftble  within  that  State. 

Davis  H.  Waitb. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  THE 
SCHOOL  FUND. 

BY    THR    RlOnr    REV.    WILUAK   CtlOSWKLL   DOAKBf    BISDOP 
OK  ALBASf . 


Ok  Sunday,  No»eml)er  19lli,  1898,  in  the  The  Sundap  Dem- 
ocrat, a  "Weelcly  Fainiiy  Journal  devoted  to  the  Propagntion  and 
Defence  of  CikthnliR  Tnitii,  Irish  Home  Kale,  Literatnre,  PoE- 
iUca,  Etc.,"  published  in  New  York  City,  thcro  appeared  tlio  fol- 
lowing petition  and  text  of  n  proposed  law  : 

LBT  JUSTICE   BE  DONE. 

It  Is  proposed  to  circulate  ttio  following  [wtitioii  in  the  001  parislieB 
of  Iho  State  of  New  York,  and  secore  tbeBl([Dstar«  of  tbe  DiKjoTtty  of  the 
Toteni  of  llie8t)tl<:: 

"TO  TOK  LKGISLATUnE  OP  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

"FfrmoNuF  tu£  Taxpatehs  ahd  tuk  PBorui  or  the AassMBLT 

DiwraicT. 

"  Tbo  petition  of  tbe  parcntfl  and  frlends'of  the  children  atUndfog  the 

parish  Khools  altacUcO  to  tbu  church  of  ■ sbowelh  thai  we,  tb«  under- 

slKn**)!,  cleoirc  I')  britij{  twfonj  the  JyVBiiilatniHt  pajvotal  rlxlms  and  drlcT- 
BDCcs  ill  respect  to  thi-cducsLion  of  our  cbildreo,  for  vrbJch  wo  cr&vvcott- 
Rlderatlon  and  redrc^B. 

"  Aa  the  tStalc  has  made  ed  neat  ion  compiilitory,  iredMln  tn  iniilBt  upon 
a  fullur  r^o)n>itiou  by  tbu  StaU'  of  tbu  FarcDliii  riiEht,  {ilvrit  bjr  the  law  of 
nature,  to  educate  oar  cbildr«ii  In  schools  which  posAess  otir  entire  confi- 
dent, without  our  b«tnKaahJected  on  thai  account  to  flnsnclal  loaaorem- 
barmMtncnt.  Our  conHclcntiouKrtpugnftnC'C  Ia  Kond  our  children  toaoj 
but  CatboUc  Bcboola  (or  their  education  la  Ituuperablc. 

"Tlie  continually  f(ron'ln|{  dlfflcultlee  placed  lu  the  way  of  tbe  malnteo- 
ancD  of  our  CaUiulii^  KchoolH,  by  the  IncM-aninK  number  of  childrrn  who  at- 
tend them,  naako  It  everyday  more  diOlcult  to  maintain  those acbools 
which  alone  meet  our  leKllimate  requirements. 

"Tbc  compuUioo  to  pay  rales  towards  tbe  excluslre  support  of  Kboola 
wbtcb  our  rviiKlouH  conrlctlons  do  not  approve  ts  an  Injujitice  which  wa 
^ra;  yonr  honorable  body  to  redress. 

"  Tour  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  tbe  eehool  fond  be  dis- 
tributed. En  due  proportion,  to  crcry  aohool  whose  efilclency  in  aecubu-  in 
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■cnetion  kb*]l  •atUf;  Ibo  Education  Dep*rtineat  of  the  State— proper 
faetlittos  being' Airoriled  far  twruriiif;  il>e  rlgbCdl«bDnwtiicnt  of  the  mooer 
paMoTBT  from  the  nUes,  wliUc  tbc  Catbolie  man aseineaC  of  ODrscboob 
•ImII  reotftln  lotacC,    Auil   jour  pvillIouer»,  as  in  dutj  boaiid.  will  ever 

TLo  (allowing  bill  will  be  propoMd  bj  *  It^publicui  Senator  at  an 
mmtij  KMlaa  of  tbc  next  I^cislaiiirc: 

"AK  ACT  FOR  THE   PROMOTION  OF  EDUCATION  THROUGHOUT 

THE  STATK  OF  NEW  YOUK. 

"  (Drafted  b;  Dbku  A.  Si-zixubt,  d[  Ibe  New  York  Bar.) 

"The  IVopleof  tbe  State  of  Now  York,  repretMotcd  in  Senate  and  Aa- 
ttmhtf,  do  euuit  aa  followa : 

"Sbu.  1.  Tliat  wlieocreruij  isdiTidual,  or  body  or  asHoelaiioD  of  Indl- 
Tldaslp,  or  any  orgaDlaation  of  persooB.  Incorporated  or  uo Incorporated, 
aball  b««e  eelablhbrda  i-cbool  for  tbe  free  education  of  youtb  iu  tbo  primar; 
braacbea  nt  rdiicaiion,  lo  wit,  resdioK.  wrUliJK.aiid  arllbaietic,  and  tucb 
■ckool  •hall  bavfl  b«on  In  exlalencr  for  the  term  of  at  Iraitt  one  jcjir,  with 
H04lMntban  Qtly  pupllA  la  rrgalar  attendance,  nod  shall  haTc  been  Mibmitted 
teaaatlBfncioi;  iitspcctioD  and  czamliiatlon  tbereoC  b;  the  Stale  or  local 
beani  of  Mcbool  tnu'eea,  or  sacb  other  pereoos  an  maj  from  time  to  tinw  be 
deaignalcd  (or  the  purpoae,  the  penton  or  prnmnn,  aMoclallon  or  oiiganlxa- 
tioicoDdaatlagor  nianagiiigsncb  acbool,  shall  bo  entitled  to  rec«iTe  from 
lb«  Siat«  lor  dLj.  or  county,  or  district)  each  year  a  share  of  aU  8tate  and 
other  roouvfi  now  dirvetcd  to  be  apportioned  and  diutrlbuted  bidouk  tbc 
MnOMM  acbooU,  the  «aiiui  lobe  apportioned  and  dititrlbtitrd  arnon^  thrm 
■•  tflneUd  to  be  apporClooed  mod  dUtrl  bated  among  the  common  ochoola  by 
OhnHMtaol  tbet^WBof  IflM. 

"Bbo.  S.  Sacb  ntoiSBhall  be  paid  annually  from  time  to  time:  pruii'tfrd, 
thataDch  DcboolKholt  h«  always  open  at  reasonable  llm^n  torluvpi-'^lion,  a« 
■tonaald,  and  lliat  Iho  pupiln  ahall  liavc  pnnsvd  a  sAtiitfacCory  exnniiuation 
■Aaneb  atatrd  times  anniay  be  di>t«rntined  by  the  board  of  Achool  ImsteMi 
la  ■■BUI dance  with  umgea  and  reKuiaiioua  la  force  for  Llie  public  aclioola  of 

"BbcSL  Tbe  provUlona  of  thin  a«t  nhall  apply  ottir  to  primary  and 
IIf«aiaiaraeh(iDlA,fir  vrhoola  In  whirh  the  coarse  of  atody  UBUbeiantlally 
equal  to  that  In  oae  Id  the  public  acbooU  of  the  State." 

It  k  aud  now  tfaAt  this  bill  preparod  for  introduction  into  tho 
K«v  York  lA'gislatan,  diBtribuliiig  the  public  tnoueys  raised  for 
oorniDOD^nbool  «'lucation  among  all  eorts  aiitl  coQditioaa  of 
tcbooU,  baa  not  bevu  submittod  to  the  ofliciala  of  the  Bomun 
Catholic  dioceae  of  New  York,  and  that  the  petition  pi-epared 
and  to  be  aent  tn  the  nine  hondrcd  and  one  parishes  (R.  C.)  in 
tbii  Stale  U  irrp^tnr  and  no  notice  shonid  be  taken  of  it  unices 
the  bbhopa  giro  their  consent  So  say  the  interviewers  in  the 
K«ir  York  papers.  So  far,  so  ^ood  ;  bnt  with  or  witlioutthe  con- 
ientof  tho  bt8hop(}(R.  C.},  notice  has  been  taken  of  it,  and 
will  be,  and  ooglil  to  bo. 
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Tho  Roman  Catholic  Chcrcb,  the  world  orer,  is  einguhu-lj 
skillful  Aud  eabtle  iu  political  arts ;  and  it  is  poeaible  at  least  that 
Mr.  Spellissy  and  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Herald  hare  been 
Qsed  foi  an  end.  Little  elephants  are  often  sent  in  first  to  try 
the  depth  of  a  river  which  the  herd  intends  to  cross  ;  and  if  thetf 
do  not  get  drowned,  tho  big  elephants  Tcntnrc  safely.  This 
particnlor  stream  of  strong,  united,  American  public  feeling 
about  the  common -school  system  is  deep  onougb,  I  think,  to 
drown  the  biggeet  elephants  there  are  in  America.  Whether  tho 
Spelliaiy  bill  is  now  discredited,  and  whether  it  will  be  withdrawn 
from  considomtion,  remain  io  be  seen;  but  tho  thing  that  is 
rosily  discredited  it  the  attemjit  to  sectarianize  public  education^ 
and  that  cannot  ho  withdrawn  from  consideration.  I  desiro 
to  doal  with  this  question  purely  from  the  jraiut  of  view  of  an 
American  citizen.  If  I  were  dealing  with  it  on  the  platform  of 
a  church  congress,  or  in  a  periodical  iu  the  interests  of  the 
portion  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  which  I  belong,  tliere  are  a 
good  many  things  that  I  should  feel  bound  to  say  which  are  out 
of  phicc  in  an  article  of  this  sort.  I  should  feel  bound  to  etiJarge 
upon  tho  assumptions  and  assertions  of  the  Roman  Chorcb,  as 
vitncBsed  over  and  over  again,  by  uttcrancea  of  her  chief  Bishop 
in  Rome  and  of  her  leading  clergymen  in  America;  as  to  her 
right  to  interfere  in  the  politics  of  every  country  in  which  sho  is 
placed;  OS  to  thoeiiprcmo  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to 
doim  their  allegiance  before  any  allegiance  which  they  owe  to 
the  govummeut  under  which  they  lire  ;  as  to  her  emphatic  and 
entire  condemnation  of  the  whole  theory  of  public-school 
education ;  as  to  the  grouadles^ness  of  her  claim  to  be,  to  tlie 
exclusion  of  all  other  Christian  people,  the  Catbolio  Church, 
which  Protestants  have  foolishly  allowed  licr  to  do  by  giving  her 
the  name  of  Catholic,  instead  of  the  uame  Jloman,  vlikh  she 
herself  chooses  intheTridentinecreedof  Rome  ;  and  soon.  But 
I  am  speaking  now  nimply  as  a  citizen,  and  not  as  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  addressing,  not  members  of  any  one  religious  body,  much  less 
of  that  to  which  I  belong,  but  the  American  people. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  has  posed  a  good 
deal  lieforo  the  public  in  civic  affairs.  Slie  seems  to  be  keeping  a 
sort  of  perpetual  feast  of  Asuumption  ;  and  her  attitude  in  regard 
to  getting  control  of  public  moneys  for  her  own  ends  is  too  potent 
to  be  denied.    The  miscalled  "freedom  of  worship  biU"passed  two 
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jam  ago  in  Xev  York  with  a  [>art  of  its  sting  l^nkcn  ont,  and  the 
enormoiisdieproportion  or  money  Becu red  by  her  in  Waebington 
for  lior  Indinu  ecliools,  arc  evidcacc  onoufrh  ;  and  now  she  Ja 
looking  after  tlio  edacBtional  funds  of  t ho  State.  Wbat  Roman 
Catholics  really  think  about  oouuiou  school  education  in  notciuy 
to  diacover  becuuee  of  the  eontradictoriness  of  thvii-  uttemuoes  on 
Ihe  lubjcct.  Just  now  Canlinal  (iibbona,  a  PNutist  Father,  a 
layman  of  the  Now  York  Bar.  niid  tlio  editor  of  "awoekly 
family  joarnal  devoted  to  tbo  propngotion  and  defence  of  Catholic 
truth,  Iriah  home  nile,  literature,  and  politics, **  speak  with  the 
moM  distinct  determination  and  with  tho  most  jKisitivo  nasur- 
Miee,  as  to  th«  rightfulness  and  necessity  and  poeaibility  of 
■Mraring  this  State  aid  for  the  support  of  Roman  Cathulio 
■chools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dii^tinguishctl  Archbishop 
of  New  York,  with  tho  lay  trustoea  of  hie  Cathedral, 
u  understood  to  dcuiy  all  knowledge  of  the  bill  and 
all  sympathy  with  tbo  movonienl.  And  the  Itnltimoro  Sun, 
wboM  proprietor*  are  prononnced  Roman  Catholics,  deale 
with  the  caae  in  a  mont  able  and  tempenito  e<litoriaI  as  to  what 
Utey  call  "  the  unwtlcome  signs  of  a  disposition  on  tho  part  of  a 
Bamberof  toaloiia  but  imprnrticiil  people  to  revive  the  public 
■chool  qne^lion  In  the  acute  form."  I  am  glad  to  qnote  later  on 
Ilia  clMing  words  of  this  most  admirable  article,  oamoetly  desiring 
that  wo  all  might  come  to  agree  with  ita  principles  :  and  that  any 
diacuaaion  of  the  subject  ina^  be  conducted  with  the  sitmo  temper- 
ate courtesy  which  marks  the  language  of  the  editor  of  the  Balti- 
wmn  S*iM. 

Behind  this  present  difficulty  of  discovering  tho  rod  opinions 
of  Roman  Catholics  on  this  snbjcct,  are  previous,  and  more 
ofltetal,  inconsistent  and  contradictory  statements.  There  are 
Ibm  apparent  propovitions  recently  brought  before  the  minds 
of  Americau  citizens.  First,  tho  iosisteuoe  that  all  Koman  Cath- 
otio  obildreu  shall  be  kept  away  from  common  schools  and  forced 
to  at(«nd  their  own  parochial  schools.  So  far  ss  n  person  out- 
««1«  could  read  tho  l>ocreo8,  this  seemed  to  be  the  plain  state- 
ment of  the  Conncil  in  Baltimore.  Secondly,  that  the  Stuto 
sboald  take  charge  of  the  parochial  schools  and  support  them,  tho 
bnildiogi  with  their  teachers  and  furniture  being  handed  over 
bodily,  with  the  nudersEanding  that  religions  teaching  should  be 
givan  to  tha  pupils  ont  of  school  hours.  This  is  the  so-called 
Tuu  OLvm.— KO.  446.  3 
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Faribault  plan,  as  plain  people  nnderataDd  it.  Iletwe«ii  theae 
two  tbinga  tho  infallible  ]Ie«d  of  the  Roman  Church  Ima  recently 
dccidetl  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  cordially 
supporting  both  plans,  in  spite  of  their  ab&olute  antagonism.  And 
now  cornea  the  tliird  acheme — to  take  the  money  raiacd  for  thp 
educiilion  of  ull  the  children  in  tiio  State  and  distribute  it,  pro 
rata,  among  all  sorts  of  schools,  private,  religious,  irrollgious, 
anything,  so  tho  school  is  a  year  old  and  has  more  than  fifty  pupils. 
MinuGfiotH  liiia  spoken  with  no  little  emphasis  against  Arch- 
bishop Ireland's  plan.  I  am  disposecl  to  thiuk  that  before  long 
New  York  will  be  not  less  emphatic  as  to  the  last  scheme  of  these 
"  irresponsible  persons."  And  it  looks  as  if  the  lioman  Catholics 
would  have  to  do  what  tho  rest  of  ns  do,  support  their  own  de- 
nominational schools.  But  the  qnestion  has  been  raised,  and  it 
cannot  beptitdown,  either  byaupcrciliousmtsundorstandingof  tho 
English  langtiHgc  on  tho  one  hand,  or  by  the  use  of  violent 
language  on  tho  other. 

The  lioumn  Cut-huHu  Church  thronghont  tho  world  is  really 
two  or  three  absolutely  dietinct  and  different  things.  Whatever 
one  may  feol  about  tho  schism  which  it  is,  and  the  schiiims  it  has 
caused  ;  or,  however  deeply  ono  may  deplore  the  novelties  with 
which  itliasoverliiid  the  old  fiiitli  (which,  like  all  novellius,  being 
ou  the  top  are  tho  tilings  most  thought  of  and  most  dwell  on  by 
her  people),  these  are  not  matters  for  discussion  here  or  now. 
In  spite  of  these,  she  is  to  ovpry  intelligent  mind  an  ancient  and 
vencriible  portion  of  the  Chnstian  Cburcli ;  and  in  her  disoharge 
of  her  ecclesiastical  and  religious  duties,  is  to  be  protected  and 
respected,  teaching  other  Christians  many  lessons  of  devotion, 
consifltenoy  and  courage,  wiiich  wo  shonld  do  well  to  learn.  Bo- 
side  this,  she  is  s  factor  in  tho  lives  of  thousands  of  people, 
citizens  of  our  country,  who  arc  kept  from  evil  tiring  by  her 
Diiiustnitions  and  control  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
the  enormous  majority  of  the  crowded  poor  belong  to  her 
communion,  that  ])erhaps  the  most  turbulent  element  in  onr 
citizenship  owes  at  least  a  faint  and  nominal  allegiance  to  her 
authority,  that  without  the  control  of  her  priesthood,  wo  shonld 
be  powerless  to  deal,  except  hy  brute  force,  with  great  massee  of 
the  workingmon  of  America:  wo  must  certainly  he  ready  to 
secure  to  her  every  opportunity  for  doing  tho  legitimate  work  of 
a  great  CbristiHu  Church.    Over  and  above  tbiii— and  I  say  it 
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with  DO  ankiadDDSs^einoe  an  overvbolming  proportion  of  the 
iiimtlM  of  our  iostittitioDs  of  reform  consiat  of  her  poople, 
it  MCDiii  right  to  tno,  provided  no  moaay  for  the  support 
of  religious  serrices  comes  from  tlio  Uttile  funds, 
tluit  her  ctorgymen  should  hare  access  to  the  iamalce 
of  thcM  iuBtitatioTiB  under  proper  rcguktiong.  The  Roman 
Jhiirch  tit  also  a  benc6ocDt  institution,  with  multiplied  and 
nifold  Order?  and  agencies  of  muruy  and  obarity,  in  the  snp- 
]M>rt  of  vhich.  and  in  their  methods  of  administration,  she  is  not 
>nly  to  bo  protocted,  bnt  grcatljr  ndmired  and  imitated  bj  others. 
(utbeeido  all  this  the  Uomaa  Church  is  a  tremeuJons  piece  of 
tiaman  machinery  cleverl)-  and  cunningly  devifacd,  and  sticking 
(OgHlier  with  a  coherency  which,  in  spite  of  iuniimerablo  divi- 
lof  U-liof,  opinions,  and  [tarties,  presents  an  apparent  organic, 
iosIto  anity,  which  gives  it  groat  power.  It  is  beycnd  a  perad* 
'VMitnm  that  H  ts  a  great  political  foroe  and  factor.  It  is  able  to 
turn  Ur  adhercnta  on  ainiont  any  question,  and  it  docs  not  hosi- 
tat«  tu  lay  no  in  advance.  The  boost  is  made  that  this  proposed 
petiUoa^  not  yet,  we  are  told  by  anthority,  sent  out,  will  receive 
800.000  tignatnrca  from  the  »0I  parishes  (li.  0.)  of  the  Stata  of 
New  York.  And  one  of  the  Panlist  Fathers  says  that  10.000,000 
iman  Catholic  citizens  insist  upon  cilucatitig  their  children  in 
iirtr  own  8}'Etem.  Uf  conrse  this  is  not  an  intelligeut  cjcprea- 
siou,  either  of  800.000  or  of  10,000,000  of  individuals.  It  is 
Oierely  a  frreat  Qock  of  sheep  following,  not  so  much,  the  shepherd 
the  botl-wctlior.  It  is  like  the  calling  together  of  thousands 
of  men  on  a  stnkc,  i>ecauso  a  self -chosen  lender  orders  it,  though 
tlte  individnalH  prefer  to  go  on  as  they  are. 

With  her  thof.ry  of  the  eesontial  inii>«>rtanco  of  detlnito  relig- 
Uma  taaohiiig.  ru  part  of  any  thorough  cilucation,  I  have  the  most 
eoMm  sympathy  ;  and  while  she  founds  parochial  schools  and 
maintains  them  hcmclf,  I  have  tlio  most  absolute  rospuct  for 
hw  coniistency.  But  she  has  no  reason  to  come,  in  forma 
yanptrit,  to  ask  the  State  to  aid  her  in  this.  For  while  niulli- 
tadrs  of  the  pKtrest  people  are  in  her  communion,  she  has  enor- 
moas  wi>ji]th,  both  in  personal  membership,  in  wisely  acquired 
prftperty,  and,  if  rumor  speaks  true,  in  very  large  aasistance  from 
tbe  Roman  Propaganda.  At  this  moment  millions  of  her  money 
art  spending  in  Wiuhington.  Hoboken  and  elsewhere,  on  her 
•daa^ionai  institntionsj  which  she  is  abundantly  able  to  support- 
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ItweroB  inconsistent  wifh  a  spirit  of  any  real  martyrdom  to  oont- 
plaiii  of  tlic  liardship  oF  what  &he  la  doing,  as  a  wituoSB  to  hor 
convictions  of  duty  and  truth.  Whon  sho  comes,  in/orma 
eceUsia,  to  demand  or  to  mk  for  help  to  traiu  htir  children  in 
her  own  way>  then  wo  say  not  only  sho  has  uo  reaeou,  but  she  baa 
no  right  to  come. 

We  may  dismiss  the  qucslion  of  the  effect  of  bresking  up  this 
educational  fund  into  various  appropriations  ;  though  it  nniet  bo 
patent  that  it  would  destroy  the  efficiency  of  our  chosen  eyetem 
of  public  scliooU  ;  would  foster  sectarian  rivnlriefl,  and  deepen 
the  lines  of  religious  division.  The  editor  of  the  Sun  snggcsts 
what  I  think  is  plainly  involved  in  this,  that  if  the  public  money 
were  to  be  divided  between  parochial  and  public  schools, 

"wa  inmiediftto  dcniAnd  would  be  beftrd  from  PioUntAnUi  that  Cxtbollo 
(R.  C.I  ti>flcheni  should  rrtiir  from  tbe  public  schools,  aIods  with  the  Cath- 
olic IR.  C.I  pupils.  This  would  be  Che  prMtlol  desiruction  uf  our  comnion- 
scbool  syfiteta.  It  would  divide  (be  natioii's  cbildren.  Its  future  cltlzcDs, 
into  two  opposing  csmp*.  and  breed  In  time  the  same  Abarp  aud  bitter  an- 
taRonUnts  that  have  proved  ancb  fruitful  ftourcM  of  dltturhance  to  tbe  polit- 
ical atid  iioelRl  peace  of  ICuropcaa  countriea.'' 

Wo  may  also  dismiss  the  apparent  generalnoas  of  the  bill,  in 
providing  that  all  or  any  other  people  may  ask  for  aud  get  the 
eamethitig.  The  title  of  the  bill  answers  ttitolf.  The  American 
way  "  to  promote  education  "  is  to  iucreaso  oommou  Kchoola,  and 
not  to  multiply  private  enterprises;  and  the  fact  remains  that 
among  the  most  fuudamenUI  principles  of  this  general  govom- 
ment  is  ibe  absolute  separation  of  Churah  and  State.  And  the 
use  of  Suto  money  for  Church  nses  is  at  once  the  lowest  and  the 
most  dangerous  place  to  begin  to  break  it  down.  Make  out  of  it 
what  one  will,  it  is  impossible  to  cn^po  the  fiLct  that  every  penny 
of  public  school  money  given  to  any  religious  Iwdy  for  education 
is  using  the  power  of  the  SUtc  to  tax,  and  the  result  of  that  tax- 
ation  to  further  and  support  the  religiouBtenotsof  that  Iwdy.  We 
can  afford,  it  seems  to  mo,  to  take  and  hold  a  firm  Bud  qniet 
stand  upon  this  inherent  principle. 

Next  lo  this  is  the  other  question  of  "rights,**  Wo  arc  very 
ninch  given  to  talking  about  this  word  as  implying  a  good  many 
things  to  which  it  is  not  applicable.  We  ought  to  be  far  more 
<»ncerned  with  duties  than  with  rights.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  protect  itself  and  its  people  from  tiie  miserv  and  sin  of 
ignorance^  but  it  ia  not  the  right  of  any  child  to  demand  tbU 
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frocn  the  State.  It  is  the  dutj  of  every  Church  aud  of  ercry 
Cbmtiaii  parent  to  protect  itself  and  its  children  from  tbe  mis- 
ery and  sin  of  irreligion  ;  but  this  toast  bo  donu  hy  the  Church 
or  by  the  jiarcut;  aud  it  is  ueithtr  thu  duty  of  the  govenimaut  to 
do  it,  oor  the  right  of  any  individual  or  of  any  Church  to  ask  it 
of  tlte  goveramunt  The  8t«aily.  quiet  oiAiut«uaucu  uf  tht^su  two 
ptiDciplus  ia  an  irresistibto  vantage-grouod. 

1  am  forced  to  say  a  word  about  Che  distinction,  which  some  of 
us  are  said  to  mako  butwucn  Roman  Catholica  and  Americans.  It 
i)  '   u  I?  ID  certain  ways  thiit  thuy   are  American  citixene,  by 

uu;..:. lion  or  by  birth  ;  hy  tlio  right  of   pi-otection  from   the 

flag  ondar  which  many  of  thorn  fought  gallantly  ;  and  in  many 
insuaoes,  by  tlii^irluyal  lovo  of  their  adopted  oouutry.  Voryniany 
of  their  poople,  left  to  tiienitielTes,  nuulil  forget  their  other  al- 
Isigiaoee.  But  choir  leaders  keep  it  up.  The  bishop  across  the 
■M  has  no  idea  of  letting  go  of  it.  Their  public  docunioula  assert 
it  poaiiively  ;  oud  their  strong  religious  a&so'iiatioutt,  their  virtual 
nparatioQ  from  all  the  rest  of  American  citizens  in  tbeirreligioua 
life,  their  undisguised  contempt  for  all  Protestant  hodiea,  Uioir 
mligious  nxciusiroQOsSj  their  clanniahucse,  make  them  a  Eort  of 
"eaipiro  within  an  empiro,"  And  if  tbo  question  erer  cume, 
which  God  forbid,  between  their  yielding  obedience  to  the 
Ancnoan  republican  principles,  or  obedience  to  the  Roman 
authority,  largo  nnmbergof  them  would  be  almost  compelled  to 
tnrretidrr  policical  loyalty  to  wliat  they  thought  the  higher  law. 
The  alionisni  of  Roman  Catholicism  docs  not  depend  upon  the 
dtixenship  of  its  people,  three-fonrtlis  or  all  of  thotn,  by  birth  or 
by  adoption  for  two  generations  or  for  tWenty.  Itdepends  npon 
the  fat;!  that  their  first  allogimicc  is  owed  to  n  foreigner,  stripjied 
of  all  t«tnj>onil  power  even  in  hm  own  country,  bnt  conrinced  that 
it  bi-Juugs  to  him  by  divino  right,  and  claiming  an  ubtiolute  and 
iufalUblu  authority  and  conlrut  over  erer^body  aud  ererjthiug 
CTvrjrwtwra.  And  it  depends  no  less  on  the  effect  produced  npon 
ecoucienee  and  character,  hy  its  peculiar  system  of  mencal 
and  fuorul  training.  No  syetom  of  any  kind  ouglic  to  be  judged 
by  iu  nwtulta.  where  tliey  have  been  wrought  out  under  cir- 
cumstance* and  conditions  which  limit  or  control  them.  An- 
archy, for  iiutanoe,  ia  not  as  hitler  or  as  blasphemous  in 
Anericm  aa  it  is  in  Russia,  becauso  it  is  modified  by  a  cer- 
tain atmoapban  of   national  freedom ;  but  at  hearty  it  is  realty 
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as  much  set  agninst  the  limited  authority  of  our  fttfe  innti- 
tulions,  as  against  autocmcy  itself.  lJnh«H«f  itt  less  blatunl 
in  a  Christlau  cnuntrj  than  it  wna  in  iinmitig»t«()  hvathctidoni, 
because  necessarily  it  13  modified  by  itA  Chriatijin  surruundingfs, 
of  which  it  piirtak<»,  and  which  it  imbibes,  and  is  iuihu-uced 
by,  to  a  degree.  And  in  the  same  iray,  extreme  Ronntaism, 
partly  from  policy  and  partly  from  uoavoiduldo  inflneuce,  is  less 
absolutely  pnpiil,  in  cuiluin  appeonuicos,  in  America  tluoi  it  U  in 
Mciico  or  in  Spain.  It  is  hold  in  abeyance.  But,  as  it  can, 
and  where  it  may,  ihe  osseutiat  tondencics  will  Wtrny  thom- 
selves.  I  do  not  believe  Uiat  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
jHiopIe  are  at  heart  unAmericaQ.  any  more  than  I  bclioTO 
^hat  the  great  majority  of  worklngmon  who  go  on  a 
strike  act  intelligently  or  willingly.  But  the  leadurs  in  both 
cjises  arc  extremists.  They  hare  control,  and  they  oso  it;  and 
the  wise  thing  now  to  do  is  to  go  behind  prorwsions,  behind 
gencnd  Blatcnientsof  loyaUy,  beiiiiicl  orterior  proofs  of  it.  like 
the  claim  of  tho  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  northern 
army  during  the  civil  war ;  and  to  see  what  are  the  inflexible  as- 
sertions oX  her  nuchiingitig  policy.  Agnostics,  indiffyrcntists, 
may  afTori]  to  bo  careless  OS  to  religious  rosults.  But  the  civil 
(|ui-fition3  concern  every  citizen;  and  Roman  Catholic  citizcna 
ought  to  weigh  this  as  well  as  all  others.  Two  or  three  speci- 
mens of  the  root  principles  aud  claims  of  Homo  must  suffice. 
The  episcopal  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Bishop  of  Romo  con- 
tains the  promise  "  to  persecute  to  the  ntmost  heretics,  achia- 
matics,  and  relieU  against  the  pope."  Tho  Encyclical  of  Pius  IX. 
anathematizes  almost  every  proportion  of  what  wo  know  as  civil 
or  religious  liberty,  «.  g.,  liberty  to  profess  the  religion  a  man  bo- 
lieves,  the  system  of  instructing  youth  apart  from  the  Catholic 
faith,  the  separation  of  Church  aud  State.  This  is  the  ])H]>c>r  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  it  "  required  every  man  to  forfeit 
bis  moral  aud  mental  freedom  and  to  place  his  loyalty  and  civil 
duty  at  the  mercy  of  another," 

I  feel,  as  strongly  as  any  man  can,  the  unfortunateneas  of 
introducing  any  question  that  touches  upon  religiou  into  civil 
and  polilical  niutlerii.  But  if  Rome  chooees  to  iiitruduoe  it,  she 
must  t-ake  the  consequences,  and  not  vitnperate  those  who  oppoac 
her  schemes.  Ont  of  this  contention  and  controversy,  indis- 
oriminate  abuse  and  violont  denunciation  certainly  ought  to  be 
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icvpL  Bal  trulli  must  l)e  8Utt«(I  bnlJIy  nnil  iiliihily;  and  it  is 
•amewbal  iliUicuit  to  uvoiil  strong  »nil  almost  scvoro  laii};iiage, 
under  ibo  oxcmsivr  prorociition  of  Itoinuii  arr^iuico  nud  os- 
laroption.  I  think  llint  wo  outsiders  aro  largely  rcqwasiblo  for 
Ibii.  To  Iwgiu  wilb,  slio  tiu  bi^ti  »tIow«i1  without  protoslto  take 
ami  nwt  tho  name  of  "tho  Catholic  Ohnrch,"  when  really  her 
owu  BcU-vhoMii  defiiiitiou  ill  tho  crocd  of  the  Oonncil  of  Treut 
ii  •*  B^iman."  In  tliia  very  liist  year,  we  huvo  rather  applauded 
and  MrUiuIy  arceptfiil  her  o!i(ini,  wliinh  ha.s  ]nit  her  into  curi- 
ously public  prominoticu.  tlutt  wc  am  indobtcd  to  hur  for  the  dis- 
oot«ry  of  Aniurictt ;  without  stopping  to  think  of  tho  fooltsh- 
INM  of  each  part  of  the  cluini,  either  that  Columbus  dis- 
oorered  North  America,  or  thai  it  was  in  the  interests 
of  the  Roroan  Cliureh  and  so  gives  bor  a  pro-oniptive  right 
of  «oclMiMUeal  possession  and  control.  Soino  fev  people  hava 
protested  agaiiut  tlits,  but  their  voices  have  been  drou-ncd  in  tho 
popular  clamor,  vhich  pinyod  chorus  to  tho  loud  aswrtiona  o£ 
the  Church.  And  in  this  same  year,  with  a  sort  of  fooling  that 
really  Wo  have  been  complimented  and  honored  by  a  great  por- 
•onagv,  otir  uewgpapcrs  have  boon  taken  np,  either  with  the  diffi- 
ilties  of  Dr.  McGlyim  or  Or.  Bnrtsell,  or  with  tho  differences 
Btwcen  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Aruhbishop  Corrigan,  or  with  tho 
morements  of  Monsignor.Satulli,  who  could  not  have  been  moro 
notorious,  if  he  had  been  Plenipotentiary  Kxtraordinary  from  all 
the  soToreigna  of  Kuropo  to  all  tho  TJnilod  States;  instead  of 
buQj;  the  powerless  envoy  of  a  single  bishop,  to  settle  or  ntisat- 
UetliaeooIeBiasticalquarrelHof  hiaown  Church.  And  while  in  all 
th«n  wars,  and  iu  souio  other  ways  by  nu  nicansso  creditable,  the 
Jocuits  aro  trying  to  Itomanizo  America,  we  sit  by,  delightetl  with 
tbc  drMm  that  somebody  itt  Ameriauiizing  Roman  Catholicism. 
Soofa  tbin^  make  it  hard  to  use  temperate  language  in  denoim- 
eing  the  tireless  and  vigorous  xchemes  of  sclf<aggrandizement. 
Bat  we  are  on  the  defensive  in  this  matter  behind  good  brcaat- 
voriu,  with  an  overwhelming  majority  on  tho  American  aide, 
iriton  tho  issne  ia  finally  raise<l. 

TheRoniAii  Catholic  Charch  is  coromittod  by  a  tradition  of  con- 
tariw,  by  the  history  of  almost  all  countries  in  tho  world,  to  per- 
petual political  interference.  It  has  co6t  bur  tho  choicest  jewelsof 
b«r  orowu  in  Kuglatid,  on  the  continent  of  Kurope,  aud  iu  Jiij>an. 
But  ih»  cumot  let  it  alone.      Aud  we  cannot  afford  not  to  read 
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the  experitiocos  of  the  poet  into  tlie  appearAncea  of  the  present. 
Thank  God,  the  day  is  passed  whon  religion  cuq  rcsorc  to  the 
secalar  arm  to  mftiotaiD  its  deiUttDds.  And  let  us  praj  God  that 
the  da;  is  piassed  when  such  demauds  majr  bo  met  by  the  vio- 
leuce  of  men.  But  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  "riotooii 
biirningg  uud  murdcra  of  the  know-uotliiDg  jteriod"  were  duo  to 
the  violence  o[  Protestant  dcaanciatious.  They  were  due  to 
what  lay  behind  the  deo  unci  at  ions,  the  iutrusions  and  interfer- 
ences of  Rome  in  public  and  civil  affairs.  It  i<i  very  easy  for 
Ahnb  to  Kiy  to  Elijah,  "  Art  thou  he  tliat  troubleth  iBracl  ?*';  but 
tho  truth  is  that  Kome  was  tho  troubler  then,  and  will  be  nov> 
unless  all  tomptntion  to  this  kind  of  thing  is  positively  removed. 
Let.  me  qaoto  again  tho  wise  language  of  the  Baltimore  Sun: 
"We  regard  tills  whole  ftgltftttou,  therefore, &3  unwUe.  Catboliea  aod 
Proteat&aU  have  lived  together  io  peaceand  macaal respect,  and  tlieLr  cbll- 
drvD  bare  met  oolbeacutml  grouad  of  tbe(r««  pub)lcKbool,with  tbelnev- 
It&bla  remit  of  knitting  them  In  the  bond  oT  «  common  pfttriotiMtn  Tar  fort; 
yeaisptut.  To  vt»7  them  now  agalnRt  eat^h  other  will  be  &  Ismentablo 
tbing.  We  want  do  wore  faol  provided  for  a  second  know-nothing  ooo- 
flagrAtfon.  Let  tbe  public  scbools  alone.  Leave  private  acbooia  of  everr 
aorfand  name  lo  be  carried  on  bjr  private  etiterpriiie,  and  let  oabave  peace." 

Such  worUa  give  one  almost  the  hope  that  there  is  power  iu 
the  appeal,  to  remind  Home  to  keep  within  the  limits  of 
her  legitimate  sphere.  Even  if  that  may  not  be,  the  appeal 
ought  to  be  heeded,  which  the  present  opportunity  makes  to  all 
intelligent,  non-Roman  citizens,  to  arrest  tlio  movement  at  the 
start,  and  to  put  np  now  a  barrier  which  shall  prevent  the  recur- 
rence at  any  future  time.  Take  away  the  iios^hility,  and  tho 
attempt  will  not  be  mode.  Once  lot  tt  be  seen  aad  known  that 
the  onurmons  majority  of  American  citizens,  willing  to  resjMKit 
the  liotiian  Catholic  Church  and  to  protect  hor  in  her  rights,  will 
not  tolerate  any  occlesiastjcal  iutei'fci'encc,  foreign  or  domestic, 
with  our  established  8yst«m  of  educuliou,  or  with  our  national  and 
political  aiTairs,  and  the  agitation  will  slop.  And  the  only  way  to 
do  this,  is  neither  by  iutorviews,  nor  violent  controversy,  nor  by 
the  defeat  of  the  moremont  in  a  single  year ;  but  by  submitting, 
as  a  tost  qnostion  to  tho  people  of  America,  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  ;  aud,  this  year,  by  Bubmitling  to  the  Couslitutional 
Convention  in  this  State,  an  amendment  to  onr  Slate  Constitu- 
tion, absolutoly  prohibiting  the  uso  of  any  State  patronage  or 
public  money  in  the  interests  of  any  religious  body  at  nil. 

Wh.  Cboswbll  Doaxs. 


DINNEKS  AND  I)INEI{S. 

ET  UJ>Y  J  BUNK. 


Tjik  fcuts  naU  banquets  of  former  da^ra  are,  mercifully  for  xa 
in  thoM  Ut«r  iimet,  rologsted  to  public  ocoiuious  only,  and  ate 
regarded  u  a  doubtful  pleaanre  by  those  who  are  obliged  to  |iar- 
ukeoftbcm.  UospltAlily.  which  u»ed  to  be  dispensed  wholo- 
kilv,  it  now  sprcftd  over  a  larger  and  wider  aren  ;  but  dinner  has 
bteome  the  diKtincdve  repast  of  England,  und  the  giving  of  diu- 
■ar  it  the  way  In  which  English  people  best  like  to  entertain  nud 
■bow  hospitality  to  their  friends.  Id  other  countries  hospitality 
iadiipensed  in  other  ways,  though,  indeodj  among  certain  cluaeca 
in  locicty  abroad  dinner  is  as  important  an  event  as  with  ns.  lu 
Kugload  both  the  size  of  our  houses  and  onr  diiily  occupations 
prvrent  those  who  live  in  towus  from  receiving  struugers  as  their 
fuestji.  Our  English  country  life  represents  among  onr  people 
thai  particnUr  form  of  hospitality,  but  in  Ijondon  we  are  driven 
perforce  to  couQne  oar  hospitality  to  the  dinner-hour,  and  it  ia 
at  on  Bngliib  dinner-table  that  we  exhibit  ono  of  tho  most  pleas- 
ant aspects  ot  English  life.  There  '\a  no  prettier  sight,  none  more 
Bharmcteristic  of  the  ouso  und  luxury  in  which  we  livc^  than  a 
large,  well-arratiged  dinner-table  in  Ijtmdou ;  and  this  is  not  in  any 
^vay  the  taono{)oly  of  tlio  riirh,  for  nowadays,  when  the  decoration 

roomi  it  not  exponetvo,  when  flowers  are  fairly  cheap,  and  when 

taste  of  EnglisbwomcD  has  bo  mucb  improved,  it  is  in  the 
poww  of  every  hostess  to  make  her  entertainment  as  pretty  as  she 
can  desire.  The  dean  white  cloth,  the  sparkling  glass,  the 
ihaded  light,  the  smell  of  the  fresh  flowers,  and  the  welt-drcssod 
vonen  snrrannding  the  table  form  a  brilliant  centre  to  the 
Soriy  decorated  dining-rooms  of  most  of  the  housca  in  London. 

NotUng  can  be  morQ  different  than  the  dinner  of  to-day  to 
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that  of  thirty  tcub  ago,  aiid  tba  clmage  is  in  everr  my  an  ad- 
vantage. A  long  table,  oorered  with  euiptj  silver  «a/r«ff  dUb«e, 
on  each  of  which  in  due  time  eight,  or  ten.  or  more  entriu  and 
joints,  according  to  the  nnniber  of  gaccta,  were  deposited,  to  be 
solemnly  taken  round  iti  turn,  i&  tbe  part  moet  vividly  imjiroffied 
on  one's  memory.  One  liad  always  tho  most  profoand  pity  for 
the  host  and  bostess,  who  were  obliged  to  carre  the  joint  at  their 
rcApoctive  ends  of  the  table,  the  daty  in  the  hosteas*  case  gener* 
ally  falling  to  the  unhappy  man  who  took  her  in  to  dinner,  and 
who  cooseqaently  gui  no  dinner  himself.  The  cooking  was 
heavy  and  coarse  and  tlie  food  most  solMtantial ;  for  quuiliiy. 
not  quality,  was  the  distinctive  cbaracteristic  of  the  repast.  Tho 
art  of  carving  waa  a  necessary  accompltsliment.  and  it  was  won- 
derful to  see  the  dexterity  and  neatness  vitb  which  a  good  carver 
could  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  large  party  from  a  very  ordinary 
sizod  joint.  As  dinner  was  served  upon  the  taUo,  artistic  cooks 
had  great  opportunity  to  devise  pretty  looking  dishes,  and  there 
was  always  plenty  of  scope  for  their  talents  in  the  endless  army 
of  pnddingB,  jellies,  etc.,  which  camo  at  the  end  of  the  feo^L 
To  families  who  were  poeBassed  of  Gne  plate,  a  dinner-table  in 
thoee  days  was  a  magnificent  eight,  covered  aa  it  was  with  all  the 
ireasaree  of  the  family  plato-cheet,  and  tho  heavy  ent-glaaa  was 
also  in  its  way  an  embellishment  In  hoaaes  where  there  ts  a  fino 
collection  of  plate,  it  is  even  now  always  u6«d  for  decorating  tho 
table.  Nothing  can  be  more  gorgeous  or  brilliant  than  the  dis- 
play  of  silver  and  gold  at  Windsor  at  state  dinners,  when  the 
Queen's  plntc,  which  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  exhibited. 

Tho  coatom  of  removini;  the  tablecluth  after  dinner  and  ar- 
ranging  the  dessert  on  the  plain  mahogany  table  has  also  passed 
away,  imd  in  many  ways  one  regrets  it.  N'othing  looked  prettier 
than  the  brown  mahogany  table,  bomiahcd  aUnoet  to  the  brilliancy 
of  a  looking-glass,  covered  with  large  silver  diehes  of  fruit,  and 
silver  candelabra,  with  its  fringe  of  bright  color  from  the  dreesea 
of  the  women  sitting  around  it.  Tho  modem  fashion  of  covering 
tlie  table  with  flowers  has  made  the  retention  of  this  coEtom  im- 
possible, and  it  'u  rarely  seen  now  except  in  houses  where  un  old 
mahogany  table  is  still  looked  on  as  a  precious  relic  of  the  auctent 
eastonis. 

In  former  daya  the  real  basiness  of  the  evening  only  begui 
with  th«  removal  of  the  cloth  and  the  retirement  of  the  Udies,  for 
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nol  uutil  MiL'ii  iliil  i\w.  men  of  Hie  pitrty  rcnlly  derote  themsolvea 
to  what  Tos  coiii<iOiTc<l  llio  imporUuit  part  of  tho  evening's 
UDiueuwt.  Jl  WM  when  thu  Itulies  liml  nairud  to  tlic  tlmwing- 
^■       "  '  Ironrytim©  before  the  rin-n  uppt'-arod,  that  the 

h<  loaeures  of  hU  L-elliir  for  his  ^tiouU,  mid  that 

lh«y  in  return  gat^o  np  a  larpe  portioa  of  the  croning  to  their  con- 
mmption.  iu  fa(;t,  dinuor  wru  an  occasion  Ju  whirh  everything 
was  nacriScrd  to  the  one  ohy^i  of  h;iving  a  "  heavy  driuk." 
TIm  wioBS  drunk  wur«  of  a  much  hMvior  kind  than  now,  and 
mticli  mom  wtw  drunk  afior  dinner.  Champagno,  sherry,  ctarot, 
snd  burf^indy  wcro  drunk  during  the  meal,  the  two  hitter, 
•B  well  ua  port,  during  dessert.  Tlicre  wait  no  smoking  after 
dintwr.  for  cigarott^s  weru  unknown,  and  so,  facing  a  phalanx 
of  botUoa  in  ailvor  Btanila,  tho  men  drank  on  steadily 
dnring  tho  evening.  How  well  one  remcuibera  the  long 
time  afu-r  dinner,  when  nil  the  jokca  and  scandal  wcro  ex- 
fiaait«d,  and  in  sheer  deiipumtion  a  "little  iuuflc  "  was 
propMed  in  the  vain  linpe  llmt  Ihe  warbling  sounds  might  tempt 
lite  fnlthlew  ravollfrs  awuy.  For  the  moment  the  heavy  wines  of 
(hoH  days  nro  no  longer  drunk.  Cbampogne  is  the  f»shtonablc 
wioc^  ftnd  it  is  drank  almost  univursully  'luring  and  nfl(,*r  dinner. 
Tito  pOHeaaon  of  linn  collars  may  grumhlc,  us  they  do,  at  the  do- 
generaoy  of  tOMlay,  Imt  after  a  uigarotlo  and  a  glass  or  two  of 
cbatnpagiio,  ovory  one  wanta  to  get  to  tho  dmwing-room,  and 
many  aru  th«  complaints  ono  hears  of  the  bottles  of  claret  opened 
aft«r  dtiiDar  and  left  nutonchod. 

The  MrioQii,  dull,  heavy,  and  cxp«>n6ive  dinner,  Iind  its 
doom  scidcd  when  tho  custom  of  serving  dinner  d  la  Jiiime 
ouno  into  vogne.  Tho  ooneorvatisni  of  English  society  would  have 
*tx«fgWd  much  longer  against  the  innovation  but  for  the  fact 
tlttl  iU  adoption  reduced  tho  expense  of  entertaining  euormonsly. 
Instead  of  heavy  joints,  eodless  entrUs  and  puddings,  a  dinner 
ooald  co)tiii»t  of  as  little  or  as  much  as  the  hostess  felt  inclined 
to  pit f-  The  trouble  of  carving  w:is  obviatefl,  and  in  aII  ways 
t}  .  was  a  distinct  improrcmcnL     For  some  years  old- 

fA«MMr.,,.i  jieople  struggled  agninat  it,  and  even  now  there  are 
perhaps  odc'  or  two  honsos  where  tho  host  still  clings  to  his  old 
prvjadiees,  but  the  instances  aro  so  few  one  can  hardly  name 
tbHB.  With  the  introduction  of  i\\\\t\eT%  d  la  Russe  the  whole 
oonditioB  of  oookiug  changed,  and  the  lighter  but  richer  cuuine 
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of  the  Fi-each  wa^  lulopted.  The  time  of  transition  vm  a  terrible 
one  to  tbcNse  who  remember  it,  for  the  English  cooking  of  some 
thirty  years  ago  wa«  rery  bad,  as  Kngliah  cooks  vero  not  artitUt, 
and  for  one  good  dinner  there  were  hundreds  of  Tcry  bad  ones. 

fiut  let  -Qs  bo  thankful  that  the  period  of  transition  is  {taesed 
and  that  English  people  have  realized  that  good  plain  cooking  is 
infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  an  ambitious  bad  French  cuistne,  and 
that  a  good  pliiiii  dinner  is  within  the  reach  oC  every  uu«.  Tlie 
National  School  of  Cookery  at  South  Kensington  has  done  much 
towards  improving  the  £!ugUt>h  cuuim,  and  though  it  is 
vnally  worse  and  more  extravagant  than  that  of  any  otLer 
country,  it  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  it  was.  There  is  great  rooni  yet 
for  improvement,  for  our  dinners  are  still  muvh  too  long  and  we 
give  too  much  toeaU  Pei-wns  dining  alone  would  neverdream  of 
consuming  the  amount  of  food  they  eat  every  time  they  dine  out, 
and  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  wby  any  one  should  eat  more 
in  com]3nuy  than  when  nlonc.  Some  attempts  are  being  made  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  food  and  the  time  taken  to  consume  it, 
and  dining,  as  we  do  now,  at  half<past  eight  must  doubtless  help 
to  shorten  it ;  otherwise  a  dinner  would  last  well  on  into  the  night. 

No  ditmer  should  consist  of  more  than  eight  dishes,  via., 
soup,  (ibh,  antref,  joint,  game,  sweet,  hor-d'aurre,  and  perhaps 
an  ice,  but  each  dish  should  be  perfect  of  its  kind,  aud 
no  dinner  should  last  wore  than  an  hour  aud  a  quarter 
if  properly  aerred.  Instead  of  this,  diuners  are  constantly 
two  hours  long,  aud  we  double  the  quantity  of  food  I  men* 
tion.  Can  anything  bo  more  wearisome,  tiring  to  the 
digestion^  and  wearing  to  one's  wit  and  one's  ueighbots  than  two 
honrs*  conversation  with  no  chance  to  escape,  without  eten  the 
privilege,  if  one  is  bored,  of  being  silent  ?  Kven  the  greatest 
wit,  Uic  moet  brilliant  raeoHtrvr,  bocomce  monotonous  after  anch 
K  trial.  Nothing  can  bo  in  wtirse  taste  and  more  wearisome  than 
m  long  heavy  repast,  which  is  served  with  great  ostentation,  and 
where  the  gaeets  are  made  to  tei<l  ttiat  their  duty  is  to  direct  lime 
and  vnvrgy  to  the  solo  task  of  getting  ibrougb  and  tasting  eitch 
dish  that  ts  brought  to  them. 

Then  are  Borne  hoiisp*.  indeed,  where  the  dinner  is  ao  pro- 
-3«id  ilmt  lo  expect  to  be  amused  and  lUsQ  well  fed  is  to 
nsralitude;  while  in  othere,  tliongh  gastronomi- 
as  Well,  one  U  battw  uitertauied.    Such 
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ttinn^n  u  the  latter  are  becomiag  more  ezcoptional,  fiir  the  aver- 
mgt  oooking  in  KugUnd  hAB  bo  much  improrod  onu  rarely  runs 
tlio  risk  ur  being  poifiooed.  and  lite  great  mixture  of  society  pre- 
Ttatg  one  from  being  inunlTerably  dull. 

A  renlly  ptenaaot  diimer-jiart;  ought  oever  to  be  a  Tery  large 
OOP,  bnl  the  rapidly  increasiog  size  of  liondon  society  almost  en- 
tirely pr«clude«  people  whoentertAin  a  great  deal  from  enjoying 
the  pI«wurcof  a  small  one.  The  golden  rule  of  hospitality  should 
be  always  to  return  the  civility  of  others,  and  one  should  not  dine 
at  the  bouse  of  imy  person  whom  oiiedooa  not  intcinl  to  iuTito  in 
ratam.  Uowcvcr  strictly  people  may  adhere  to  tbia  rule,  the  size 
of  society  miikes  dinners,  as  well  as  all  other  forms  of  entertain- 
awnt.  Urge,  and  the  number  of  guests  is  generally  limited  only 
by  the  slxe  of  the  dining-room.  The  traditionally  iOeal  dinner, 
which  ought  to  consist  of  eight  or  ten  people,  well  known  to  one 
another,  and  all  good  talkers,  at  a  round  table,  so  that  the  con- 
rvrwiioD  niny  Iw  general,  lias  become  a  dream  of  the  iKist ;  and 
tn  its  place  w«  have  the  large  dinner  of  to-day,  at  which  general 
coDTersation  is  out  of  the  question,  and  where  one  is  limited  to 
the  society  of  one's  ncxUOoor  neighbors. 

Snmotitnes  where  there  is  space,  two  tablus  arc  an  ingenious 
way  of  diTidinggacflt8,&ndof  diminishing  the  sonseof  oppi-eesion 
which  a  very  largdinner  always  gives.  But  wo  have  not  adopted 
Ibe  plan  with  any  great  alacrity  in  England,  from  the  strong  ob- 
jeetioD  any  aooJal  change  always  encounters  at  its  initiation  in  this 
soil  ooneerrative  country.  Mjiuy  people  object  to  it  from  an 
idM  that  the  company  at  the  other  table  )*<  more  amusing  Uian  at 
Ibdn,  and  others  object  when  the  tables  arc  mnltiplied 
(as  they  sometimes  are)  indefinitely,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  like  a  restaurant.  It  is,  however,  in  many  rcsiiccts  a 
better  way  than  arranging  the  dinner  at  iho  large  ordi- 
nary dinner-uiblo,  where  anything  like  general  conversa- 
tion is  oat  nf  the  question.  Conversalion  can  be  more  or 
\tm  general  ut  a  table  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  guests  ;  be- 
sides this  is  ■  less  formal  mode  of  ontortoinment.  The  great 
leogth  of  dinners  in  London,  and  their  lateness,  hare  been  mainly 
btoDgbt  about  by  the  late  hour  at  which  after-dinner  society  be- 
gins, far  uo  one  goes  to  n  hall  before  midnight,  and  the  evening 
ho*  to  be  killed  in  someway  or  other;  and  thns  dinners  grow 
later  every  yew.  Now  a  qaartcr  post  eight  is  the  usnul  invitation. 
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and  half  peat  eight  or  a  quarter  to  nine  is  not  too  liberal  an  inter- 
pre tatiun  of  ihe  iiiviUtioii. 

Thucomiwaition  of  a  diimer  is  one  of  the  moat  important 
matters;  and  on  that  much  of  ite  Buccew  must  depend.  It  is  a1- 
wayBaciistake  tocoDiposea  dinner  entirely  of  brilliiiiit  [woplOj  by 
that  I  mean  intellectually  brillianU  Tbey  are  gcnemlly  cnvioug, 
critical  of  one  another,  and  for  these  rvusons  none  of  them  ia  seen 
at  his  best.  One  generally  finds  the  pleasautest  dinners  are 
thoee  composed  of  average  people,  for  though  a  brllhant  gaUxy 
of  guests  gives  a  dinner  a  certain  distinction,  it  is  ju6t  us  likely 
as  not  to  be  a  dull  one.  I  have  a  very  virid  recollection  of  a  din- 
ner composed  of  people  each  of  whom  was  diatingntshed  in  every 
BOnsc  of  the  word.  A  prime  minister,  two  cabin<rt  ministors,  a  dis- 
tinguishcd  soldier,  one  of  the  greatest  ecclcsiastica  of  the  doy,  a 
brilliant  scientific  man,  a  great  jourualist>  a  distinguished  law- 
yorj  added  to  several  agru(^ablc  uud  pretty  women,  made  np  a  din- 
ner which  atfirst  eight  seemed  to  promise  a  rare  feast  of  iiitcl- 
lectuul  delight,  but  which  one  of  the  guests  declared  was  the 
dullest  dinner  he  had  over  sat  down  to.  If  such  were  always  the 
ca!ie,  one  would  despair  of  the  arrangement  of  any  dinner,  and  in- 
deed the  conviction  is  often  forced  on  one  that  a  jadicions  miituro 
of  ordinary  and  brilliant  people  affords  on  the  whole  the  beat 
chance  of  giving  a  pleasant  and  snccessfnl  one.  Among  a 
largo  number  of  guests  avory  brilliant  talker istbrownaway^for it 
is  only  at  a  small  table  vhou  oil  the  guests  can  hear  and  seo  and,  if 
required,  udd  tlietr  ^uo/a  to  the  general  flow  of  couvuraation  that 
thatsueh  a  person  adds  to  the  general  eujoyuicnt,  though  it 
should  not.  also,  be  forgotten  that  very  often  such  a  guest  fright- 
ens others  lees  brilliant  than  himself,  absorbing  all  the  attention, 
and  stifling  the  eflorts  of  his  comjiaiiions.  W'bat  is  required 
at  dinner  is  that  everyone  should  be  quick  and  sufficiently  well 
educated  to  keep  np  the  battledore  and  shuttlecock  oCsmall-tatk, 
and  that  Tin  one  should  be  so  much  more  brilliant  and  (^otisticul 
as  to  swamp  every  other  jwrsuu's  iudividuality. 

1(  wo  were  to  ask  the  majority  of  men  what  tliey  consider  the 
dullest  kind  of  dinners,  they  would  certninlysay  those  where tbcro 
are  no  women;  and  wonieu  would  naturally  express  tlieeame  upin- 
iou  as  regards  dinners  only  of  their  own  sex.  The  former  is,  of 
course,  common  enough,  as  business  and  professional  men  give 
such  dinners,  and  there  ore  many  occasions  when  they  aru  un- 
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.^priMMt.  Women's  diuDere  are  not  castomary  jot>  nor  indeed 
lim  uej  be«n  much  tri&d  in  England.  Now  and  thoa  Eomo 
ventnreMme  women  have  attempted  to  gatlicr  together  a  few 
tfOtcrpriiiDg  liitori,  and  have  haniBhed  the  mule  clomutit,  and 
despite  ot  the  ohikff  nnd  ridicule  of  the  "  lordtt  of  the  creation," 
thoM  aro  pIcMant  enough.  With  higher  education  and  greater 
freedom  of  tlioughk  and  convcmation,  tim  society  of  intelligent 
WDineD  in  I^gland  is  aufficiently  enjoTahlo  witliout  the  prejwnce 
of  men.  though  I  know  tliat  this  is  an  opinion  in  which  tbure  ia 
no  gsaornl  ooDcurrenco.  We  havo  been  brought  up  with  the  con- 
viotiuQ  that  no  (otm  of  entertainment  is  oompl^to  without  men, 
nud  an  lh«  hour  of  dinnor,  tho  urrangement,  the  caro  b(!stowed  on 
it,  and  tho  iniproTctncnt  of  cooking  have  all  grown  out  of  that 
feeling,  it  roqairea  connigo  not  onljr  to  say  this,  but  to  believe  it. 

Oirli  are  much  more  generally  invited  to  dinners  now  than 
'  ,  and   they   enjoy   it  enormonely,   bat  that,    again,   is 

:  It  of  tho  great  changes  that  have  come  over  the  in- 

ttjllpctnnl  poiiitton  and  interest  of  women  in  Ilngland.  Thirty 
yewiago  few  girU  would  havi>  choaon  a  dinner  in  preference  to 
a  hull;  now  there  arc  hundreds  who  would  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  as  to  their  choice,  for  the  range  of  thought  and  conroraa- 
tlon  is  so  wide,  Uie  subjects  of  discussion  so  varifd,  that  a  well- 
■dacated  girl  is  wall  able  to  hold  hor  own  and  take  a  part  in  the 
diseusnou  of  almost  all  tho  topics  of  tho  day.  Tho  prescnoe  of 
prvtly  girts  enlivens  and  brightens  op  adinnor-tibic,  and  no  man, 
boceTcr  grvat  and  clover,  need  fear  being  t»ured  by  hariug  only  a 
girl  to  be  hii  neighbor  at  a  dinner-lablu. 

The  old  Aayiiig  as  regards  giving  dinners  in  London,  "  Cutlet 
for  eiitlct,"  has  fortunately  long  ccueod  to  be  true  ;  no  one  is  in- 
riU<d  to  dinnerouly  becanseadiuneris  cxpccteil  in  return.  People 

ioviied  for  ercry  reason  but  that,  and  it  is  in  the  mixture  and 
ly  wo  m«it  at  a  dinner-tahlo  that  tho  secret  of  its  sucoesB 
Rata.  This  gives  tt  piquancy  ;  and  interests  and  even  animositieSi 
pultticid  difTorances,  and  social  bittorncsB  disapjwar  under  the 
■uothing  influence  of  *•  Or^e  H«  volaille,  woodcock,  I'ommery, 
and  cigarettes"  and  tho  society  of  pleasant  and  pretty  women. 
It  ia  idle  to  dixguiac  that,  of  all  social  influences,  none  is 
morp  potent  Uian  tho  dinnor-tiible.  Every  hostess  will  necessarily 
bv  carrfitl  not  to  invito  impossible  cunibinations ;  but  in 
England,  mwt   people,   howerex  divergent    their   opinions   or 
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occupations,  forget  them  all  under  tho  soft«ncd  light  and  eooth- 
ing  surroundings  of  an  agreeable  dinner-party.  The  story  of  how 
the  present  Speaker  of  the  IIouso  of  Commons,  with  rare  tACt, 
decided  to  waivonll  regulations  about  evening  dress,  and  inrited 
tho  advanced  party  in  the  LEonseofCommona  who  abjured  general 
eonicty  to  dine  with  him  tit  his  official  residence,  ia  so  well 
known  that  thorc  is  no  indisorotion  in  alluding  tu  it.  One 
hna  heurd  orer  and  over  again  how  they  mot,  and  under 
U)u  soothing  iuiluuuce  of  a  good  dinner,  wiue>  and  graceful 
hospitality,  the  coTiflictiog  elements  were  bronght  together  and 
they  passed  an  evening  as  nnique  as  it  was  hilarious.  Dinner  is 
the  great  levelling  institntion  of  society.  A  party  or  a  ball  is  an 
eulortaiument  people  are  pleased  at  being  invited  to  ;  but  noth- 
ing brings  classes  together,  nothing  levels  distinctions,  notliing 
gives  satisfaction,  so  mnch  as  dining  at  tho  same  table.  Uoapitsl- 
ity  is  dispensed  widely  and  luvislily  enough  in  England,  and  the 
houses  of  tho  rich  are  open  to  tho  most  coamopoUtan  of  crowds  ; 
but  snoh  society  is  outside  and  apart  from  that  which  la  com- 
posed of  the  people  one  asks  to  dinner,  and  a  dinner  invitation  is 
a  sign  that  a  recruit  has  been  added  to  the  niiiks  of  the  society 
which  only  bestows  that  recognition  on  a  favored  few.  As  1  eatd 
before,  the  excctlencoof  tho  citisiMiB  a  point  not  to  be  disre- 
garded ;  bnt  given  that  the  foo<l  is  well  cooked,  people  never  think 
of  it  in  comparison  to  the  society  they  meet.  Tho  sajriog  '*  I  do  not 
know  what  the  dinner  was  like  ;  I  only  know  1  enjoyed  the  even- 
ing very  mnch  "  is  the  greatest  tribute  to  the  success  of  a  host  or 
hostess  in  amneing  friends. 

The  best  tost  of  popularity  is  the  nnniber  of  invitations  tu 
dinner  which  poopio  rocoiro,  and  as,  owing  to  tho  iucrousiug  sisc 
of  society,  dinners  are  exceeding  in  ntimbor  every  other  form  of 
invitation,  popular  people  need  rarely,  if  ever,  dine  at  borne;  and 
their  going  ont  is  simply  limited  to  their  powers  of  cndnrance  and 
digestion.  It  must  bo  this  cause  which  has  mode  it  the  fashion 
to  give  very  long  invitations  to  dinner;  five  or  six  weeks  is  not 
annsual  in  the  season,  and  three  weeks  or  a  mouth  is  the  usual 
time.  Some  pco|de  are  unprocurable  except  at  such  a  distance  of 
time.  To  the  entertainer  it  docs  not  pniutiually  matter  on  what 
day  his  dinner  is  given,  bat  the  length  of  invitation  often  makes 
a  ref  nsitl  impossible;  and  cruel  fate,  which  so  loves  to  play  mis- 
chievous tricks  with  us  often  sendsanothor,  if  not  more  than  one. 
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t^te*^  inrtUtion  for  a  date  to  which  we  are  bouad.  It  is  ira- 
)MMbh  exotijtC  for  n  royal  ootnmaad,  to  Chrair  ovor  a  dinner  in- 
▼itation  ;  UU  the  ooo  social  sin  which  we  id  England,  who  ar« 
indolent  enough  in  other  respects,  resoot  rer;  keenly.  Wodnea- 
daji  and  IjalDnlays  ore  lUu  days  in  London  on  which  dinners  are 
most  fraqacut,  as  Utejr  are  the  only  evenioj^  on  which  the 
Bonw  of  Goinmons  does  not  eit,  and  it  U  impoasible  to  get  any 
ftnember  of  the  goveniment  to  dine  on  any  utber  uvvuiag  during 
the  ieirioti.  On  these  evenings,  therefore,  the  preponderance  of 
giuata  is  political.  One  of  the  few  indicationa  of  the  exist- 
ance  of  Sunday  obeervancu  in  Kiigland  BtiU  shows  itself  in  the 
(act  that  few  diaoers  are  giron  on  Sunday.  The  religious  feeling 
vAxatnitt  thoin  stilt  rvmains,  and  among  business  men,  lawyers,  and 
ich  like  the  iduii  that  Sunday  should  be  indeed  a  day  of  rest  is 
till  very  strung,  while  among aeivauts  there  is  a  great  dislike  to 
inday  (Mttfitic^. 
ItTith  Uie  rapidly  increasing  size  of  society  in  England  it  would 
be  impowible  for  any  kind  of  ititimacy  or  frii>ndKbip  to  grow  up 
in  the  huge  crowds  where  luovroment  and  oonvcrsatton  become 
daUy  more  difficult,  ami  therefore  dinner  has  become  and  will 
itinao  tA  become  a  more  iinportnut  and  more  frequent  e\'eut  in 
ir  aoolol  life.  It  is  the  eosieet  and  quickest  way  of  getting  people 
togoUkor  and  of  bringing  into  contact  those  who  otherwise  would 
serer  neet — in  some  ways  the  moat  economical — and  on  all  tsides  it 
iaacceptcdaatliopleasaatetft  way  of  passing  the  fvw  houi-sofleisure 
oar  bosy  life  affords  for  recreation  and  rest.  The  real  success  of 
:i  '  '     .  -'VPT,  muit  always  rc^t  on  the  hostess  ;  she  is  the  pre- 

r  -of  iIiH   feast,  and  on  her  tact,  olovcmeas  and  dis- 

cn'tioti  muKt  its  fortunes  depend.  The  secret  of  being  a  good 
biiflMi  lies  Tery  much  in  »  woman's  thoroughly  enjoying  society. 
If  she  b  happy  and  amused,  hor  satisfaction  spreads  to  her 
gneeta,  and  the  whole  party  is  inspiroil  by  her  condition  of  mind. 
A  nerroiu  woman  or  one  who  does  not  really  enjoy  society 
iWTar  makes  her  dinner  as  pleasant,  for  she  is  continually  haunted 
by  the  thought  that  tometliing  will  go  wrong  or  she  is  tired  and 
borfn],  and  her  moods  equally  roact  on  her  surroundings.  Noth- 
ing is  more  inftclious  than  ptoasttrc  or  ennui,  and  a  hostess  in 
either  frame  of  uiind  makes  or  mars  hor  {larty. 

Marv  Jsuvb. 
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HOW  TO  PREVENT  A  MONEY  FAMINE. 

B;    the     HON.     JAHB8  B.    BCKBLS,    OOMPTKOLLER    OP    TBB 
CUKBBNCr. 


It  18  not  propoBcd  in  thia  paper  to  andcrtake  either  a  scien- 
tific diacuBsioii  of  the  so-called  "curreocy  problem  "  or  to  insti- 
tute a  historical  rpscarch  into  the  currency  coaditionsof  either 
oar  own  or  other  coaotrioa.  The  object  sought  is  to  state  as 
britiSy  as  possible  certain  propositions  which,  it  is  beliered,  are 
at  least  worthy  of  passing  consideration  and  which  now  seem  {wr- 
tineut. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  erery  period  of  financial  distress, 
bnsineM  depression,  and  money  famine  there  is  always  the  cnrrcncy 
agitator,  who  sees  in  the  operation  of  existing  currency  laws  the 
source  of  ail  this  enibarmtumcnt,  and  in  their  entire  aboliehment 
or  complete  change  the  only  remedy  for  past  misfortnuca  and  safe 
guarantee  against  futnre  disaster.  The  present  time  is  no  excep- 
tion, and  oucti  more  be  is  abroad  in  the  land,  with  the  same  zeal 
and  pertinacity,  proachiug  the  same  old  doctrines  which  in  their 
day  aerred.  the  advocate  of  an  unlimited  issue  of  greenbaclcs  and 
the  fiatist>  and  are  now  taugbtby  the  Farmer^'- Alliance  adherent, 
many  of  the  proponents  of  the  free  and  nnlimtted  coinage  of 
silver,  and  not  a  few  of  their  aiders  and  abettors. 

In  the  light  of  many  of  the  suggestions  upon  the  can  so  of 
and  the  euro  for  our  financial  ailments  made  by  thecte  championH 
of  a  new  and  different  order  of  things,  the  truth  of  Profouor 
JeTons's  assertion  that  "Currency  is  to  the  science  of  economy 
what  the  sqaaring  of  the  circle  i^  to  geometry  or  perpctaal  mo- 
tion to  mechanics  "  is  fully  demonstrated,  and  we  may  well  be- 
Meve,  with  him,  that : 
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"  It  tbtr*  i*«ra  ft  writer  od  eurreac^  poiaeialog  Mtnii  ol  thn  hnmor  and 
UamiDH  of  (li«  Ut«  Pro[e«»or  I>«  HorRan,  be  conhl  (lully  produce  a  badfiet 
of  cnTTvncT  psradoxBB  mor«  ttiau  rivftlliuK  De  Moociui'h  clrcle-sqaaring  par- 
adoz«>,  Tberc  are  men  nbo  spend  tbeir  time  and  forlunvs  lu  eodeavorioic 
lo  rotivftic«  •  dull  wortd  that  poTi^rlj  caa  be  abollabed  bf  tbelmuc  ot 
printed  Mtaof  paper.  I  kiioir  ono  gCDtlemaa  who  holds  that  exchequer 
bllliars  the  paancea  for  the  evlla  ol  bBwanlt;.  Other  lihllanthiMpista 
wUh  tfl  make  us  all  rich  hj  eotoing  tbc  natioual  dvbt.  orcoiniDgererytblog. 
Ai>olb«r  rlaM  ol  peraoos  hare  lODg  been  iDdignant  that,  in  tbiit  age  of  tree 
uadc.  Lha  mini  prioa  of  gold  aboutd  etlU  remsio  aibitrarilr  flxed  \iy  lUatote. 
A  mnnber  of  ParliamcDt  lately  dlscovand  a  o«w  grievaooe,  aad  made  bh 
r»pai«tlon  bf  a^tLattuj^ai^lDttt  tbe  oppreasive  reatrlctloua  on  the  coioauo 
olUtvar  at  the  mint.  No  wonder  so  naa/ people  are  panpen  when  ttere 
toadafleteacy  of  abllllDii5  and  r»t|K-nMa,  and  wbeo  tha  amount  merely  of 
Uw  (ate*  and  taies  paid  Iq  a  r«ar  eioecda  (Im  whole  ouui  of  monej  cixoulat- 
!■(  to  tbc  kloRdoQi." 

Uuw  familiar  all  these  penoasges  are  to  the  studont  ot  the 
history  uF  AitiuricuD  &Daiic«!  From  the  time  that  John  Wiatbrop, 
th«  yontigcr,  6nt  eaggested  the  n^e  of  paper  mouey  in  this 
country  to  the  very  prcwMit,  they  hare  gooe  up  and  down  the 
land  teaching  and  prf^aching  the  healing  efficacy  of  great  imwdi  oC 
cnrrctiey,  nntil  we  wonder,  not  at  the  disaster  wronght  by  them, 
bat  that  the  di'Vaaiatifm  haa  not  been  mora  widespread.  Fortu- 
nately in  tbcao  latter  days  the  good  sense  of  our  people  baa  de- 
fe&tnl  many  of  the  schemes  of  thoee  who,  by  the  necromancy  of 
ftnaiiiw,  would  wipe  out  all  indebted ne:s9,  anil  in  tlie  twinkling  of 
«a  ey«  make  richoe  abound  to  all.  But  here  and  ibcro  has  crept 
into  our  tnonoUry  syBtcm  some  trace  of  their  doctrines,  though 
eo  strong  io  the  past  has  been  the  couiiensusof  publie  o]>iniou  when 
once  arouiod  that  Johu  Stuart  Mill,  ooniiiieating  upon  it,  said: 

**ltbaB  been  abowo  bjr  many  txamptea  In  th«  recent  hintoryot  ih* 
E7nlt«d  Statai  that  aa  acltatton  for  »ometbi-<g  wrong  and  miMbicfous  rrjty 
jtoon  foraeertaln  tenntb  of  ttioe  wlthiut  vi»ibly  atirriug  Up  tbe  Rood- 
wftMi  and  booeaty  o(  the  coantrjr  to  r«*IH  It,  but  that,  when  the  agitation 
aitainva  BUfflrient  belubt  to  begiu  to  be  dauKerons,  a  ma«!i  of  opinion, 
*  'uianly  rviaaioBqolewvut,  Torceit  itM«)lf  into  activity,  pnt*  dotrn 

(-  ,   UiltiK.  and  peremptorily  demtnda  tberight  thinf;  instead.    Let 

Bahope  that  tklfl  laasa  ol  wboleaoine  oplotoo  may  always  exist  aud  prc- 
niX." 

Never  watt  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
piiihed  Eogtiab  ecoDomist  moro  forcibly  illustrated  thaa  in  the 
action  of  Cungrets  apoa  the  repeal  of  the  pnrcliasing  ctauBe 
ol  the  Sbvrman  Silver  Act  But  all  thi!i  agitation  which  nlii- 
roatolyr«sall4  in  accompli sbing  tlie  right  thing  (always,  however, 
after  mach  harm  has  been  done  by  the  wrong]  is  inimical  to 
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continued  proBperit;  and  ought  in  the  largest  measure  possible 
to  bo  uToided.  U  cannot  be  done  away  with  ontirelj,  for  as  lon^ 
as  gorerumonta  exist  monetary  agitations  will  go  ou,  bat  the 
barm  done  ma;  be  minimized  by  pureuiug  a  coanw  of  conduct 
which  will  juake  it  a  difficult  thing  to  enlist  any  cooaiderable 
body  of  men  in  behalf  of  either  risionary  or  dishonest  schemes. 

The  qjDcstion  to  which  the  friends  of  a  sound  money  syat«m 
should  now  address  tliemaelves  is  not  how  to  temporarily  defeat 
the  desires  of  the  Popnlists,  the  advocateB  of  free  coinage  of 
silver,  of  government  warohousea,  and  kindred  plans,  but  how  to 
permanently  insnro  the  country  against  the  dangers  which  would 
flow  from  the  cr^-stallizing  into  law  of  their  monetary  and  6nan- 
cial  sophismB.  Such  result  cannot  be  brought  about  by  either 
scoffing  at  their  leuders  or  scouting  that  which  they  propose. 
>leither  will  it  do  to  underestimate  the  sources  of  strength  of 
those  who  range  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  Popultst  and 
frcc-coiuago  parties.  So  long  as  they  have  the  enthusiasm,  which 
springs  from  the  belief  of  lessening  the  woes  of  the  dcbt-burdenod 
classes,  to  urge  them  to  eltort,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  tim- 
orous and  compromising  in  the  ranks  of  tbnee  who  opjraee  them, 
they  will  continue  an  active  force  in  monetary  agitation  and  an 
uncertain  clement  in  American  politics,  and,  as  such,  wamiut 
recognition  and  intelligent  oppoaiLion. 

These  people  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  empty  promises,  blinded 
by  flattery,  nor  soothed  into  silence  by  splendid  phraseology. 
They  can  be  eliminated  permanently  as  a  factor  worthy  of  cou- 
sidcnition  in  but  one  way,  and  that  lies  in  so  educating  the  peo- 
ple in  Ki>und  monetary  princi]des  that  the  fallacies  of  thoir  teach- 
ings may  bo  "  known  and  rend  of  all  men."  As  long  as  terms 
of  compromise  Hre  offered,  they  will  increase  in  strength  ;  aalong 
as  Uicy  uro  not  beateu  squarely  npon  the  ii^sues  for  which  tliey 
stand,  they  will  cling  to  the  hope  of  ultimate  succead. 

That  which  now  is  most  needed  is  acampaign  of  education  on 
monetary  and  Snancial  questions.  The  education  to  bo  given 
onght  to  be  systematic  and  thorough.  It  ought  sot  to  embrace 
either  abstruse  theories  or  illusive  doductiona.  The  freer  it  is  of 
technicalities,  the  more  complete  will  it  be  and  the  results  ac- 
complished more  certain.  It  should  be  rid  of  all  ambigaity  and 
devoid  of  that  enigmatical  mystery  which  so  long  has  cloaked  the 
Dtterances  of  many  of  our  skilled  practical  financiem  only  to  create 
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"oonfitsioa  worw  coofoQnded "  ia  the  mmds  of  thv  public  on 
tb«  opcntiou  of  finanoe  and  the  vorliinga  of  our  carroncy  eya- 
teiB.  There  u  mach  of  troth  in  tlie  statement  of  Professor  Bon- 
km;  Pric«  tUat : 

■*Ko«)iMie«bMa«Sler«dHMTer«l7  ftt  the  buid*  of  pnetfeal  and  ctu- 
plriod  aM*  ■•  poUtkal  eeouoair.  Tbey  h&ve  ht  mil  liruM  propouodcd  aod 
•etod  oa  doetrtoM  ot  tbe  mott  eUborau  Uad.  The  more  dlreotl7  eDgoeed 
Id  liililw  WM  Um  Bpcakw,  th«  more  complloat«d,  Um  mora  aitlflcUl.  tbs 
moraiDraUrloiii  bftTcbMo  th«  nilea  he  laid  dowu  for  the  attaiamcot  of 

It  maj  be  orged,  however,  that  all  this  inTolTes  intarminable 
work,  inexbiuisttble  patience  and  great  perdoual  or  political  sanri- 
fiec,  and  that  so  long  as  a  strong  public  opinion  uliiinately  intor- 
fenet  Co  prerent  the  full  fruition  of  the  throateucd  diaastor,  it  is 
aoaroel/  worth  the  while  to  anticipute  b;  the  nao  of  a  prcvontive. 
Un^eationably  it  n«oeBsitat«B  work,  requires  patience  and  in 
■acne  iufiaooea  personal  sacriQce,  poMibly  thv  temporary  laying 
Mldt  of  political  ambitious;  but  theelement  most  ej<.st>»ti:il  in  such 
fteUB|Mlffti  is  the  courage  of  convi(-tion,  strong  enough  to  nn- 
equiToeally  aoert  itaelf  npon  monetiu^  snbjecta  and  to  couple 
with  it  an  abiding  faitb  in  the  nltimate  triumph  of  sound  princi- 
ple! and  honest  purpose.  The  gravest  mistake  of  the  professional 
poUtiobui  and  the  cause  of  his  moat  unexpectod  reverses  resU  in 
hia  ttaderestimatiag  the  IntelUgenoo  of  the  general  people  with 
whom  be  baa  todeal  aud  the  iuflueuce  of  principles,  if  boldly  and 
inteltigeuUy  announced,  upou  the  public  mind. 

It  was  a  favorite  theory  of  Mr.  Tilden — who,  in  point  of  acute 
•tateamaoibip  and  sagacious  |>oliticaI  leAdership,  has  uever  been 
nijMHod  in  the  annals  of  American  politico,  and  who,  as  a  finau* 
ew,  ia  to  be  ranked  with  Qallatin— that  the  important  thing  in  a 
eenteit  for  poliiical  supremacy  ia  to  hare  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
nltimate  triumph  of  that  which  appeals  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
pM^le.  Upon  a  notable  occasion,  iu  receiving  the  oongrutula- 
tkins  of  ft  body  of  young  men  upon  his  elevation  to  the  chief 
■i^ftnoy  of  the  State  of  New  York,  he  said  : 

**  W«  hare  to  mMt  ttMM  politlciil  sod  •orUl  problem*.  We  have  to 
■wet  theot  with  latelUgeoce  and  cour&ge  &Dd,  sbove  all,  with  tnut  In  the 
MAMM  «C oar  peoplA.  I  tuve  been  oti<>  of  those  who,  ivniM  pc-riods  preg- 
■iiit  with  diwcinnili  nrj.  ntill  rniilnril  lliiT  rninT  In  the  bod  r  DttheAmcri- 
■aa  |i>n|ile  wl^  wbkb  I  began  llfi;.  I  did  not  Incline  to  oensore  those  who 
I  Mt  daspoodeat ;  hot  I  rojMlf  never  loot  eoarafie,  never  loet  my 
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belief  tbattheelementofhamaik  society  which  seeks  for  what  Is  good  Is 
more  powerful,  it  we  will  but  trust  Id  it,  thsaall  those  selfish  combinations 
that  would  obtain  advantage  over  the  masses  of  the  people," 

If,  in  the  campaign  of  fioancial  education  each  as  has  been 
indicated,  the  same  appreciation  of  the  intelligent  action  of  a 
rightly  informed  public  enters,  a  Bucoessful  outcome  is  assnred. 

In  laying  down  the  lines  upon  which  it  ought  to  be  carried  on, 
but  two  ideas  should  be  given  commanding  prominence, for  when 
ouce  the  public  have  fully  grasped  their  import,  the  problem  will 
be  solved  and  the  victory  won  : 

First.  The  American  people  mast  know  that  the  essential  re- 
quisite of  onr  currency  is  not  volume,  bat  Boundness ;  and 

Second.  They  must  cease  looking  to  Congress  in  every  season 
of  financial  distress  for  relief,  bat  instead  become  more  self-reliant, 
more  self-helpful,  and  learn  to  employ  to  a  greater  extent  the 
means  locally  at  hand. 

A.  careful  stady  of  the  monetary  history  of  recent  years,  both 
in  proposed  and  enacted  legielatioD,  reveals  the  dominant  idea 
to  have  been  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  currency  ;  and  bo 
strenuously  have  the  advocates  of  a  great  volume  of  circulating 
medium  urged  the  matter  that  a  distinguished  writer  upon  economic 
subjects  propounds  the  query  : 

"Has  there  been  a  year  since  186S  when  the  Industrial  interests  of  this 
country  have  not  perceptibly  flinched  before  the  threat  of  Inflatlonl  Haa 
Congress,  since  the  volume  of  money  became  a  political  issue,  ever  opened 
in  December  without  an  evideut  dread  on  cbe  part  of  the  mercantile  and 
manuracturine  commnnity  lest  unwise  and  fanatical  legislation  should  fol- 
low?" 

To  such  lengths  has  this  view  been  pushed  that  the  soundness 
of  our  money,  its  absolute  stability,  its  intrinsic  or  representative 
value,  its  ability  to  puss  current  without  question  in  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  worid,  its  entrenchment  in  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, have  been  by  many  considered  scarcely  of  even  secondary 
importance.  There  never  was  a  more  fallacious  doctrine  taught 
thtin  that  the  prosperity  of  a  people  depends  upon,  or  is  gained  by, 
the  great  volume  of  its  currency,  irrespective  of  other  conditions. 
It  is  the  echo  of  the  long-siuce  exploded  theory  that  only  money 
id  wcidth,  and  the  greater  the  volume  of  it  the  richer  the  people. 
It  reigned  supreme  in  France  in  the  days  of  John  Law  and 
his  "Mississippi  River  Bubble "  scheme,  and  again  when  the 
I*jational  Assembly  of  France,  seventy-five  years  later  issued  mil- 
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lions  apon  millions  uf  aseignate  and  mondats.  The  oarly  liistorjr 
of  tli«  t'oloaioa  of  1^'ew  ii^uKlanil,  with  tbe  iesues  of  the  La od 
Bank  of  MoessohuaetU  and  those  of  tho  Paper  Bank  of  Uhod« 
UUod,  is  a  fruitfal  WQTce  of  instrnctinn  to  all  who  cling  so  toDa- 
cioiutly  to  the  prime  necessity  of  groat  volamu,  while  much 
koowlodgo  can  bo  gained  from  contempUting  tho  issnea  of  the 
United  Colonies  under  the  Articled  of  Confederation,  and  still 
later  by  the  banks  of  the  N'ortb,  South,  East,  and  West  prior  to 
tfao  oiril  war.  And  still  more  instmotiTe  ia  the  experience  of 
tho  Afiientine  Republic  in  giving  way  to  such  theory,  the  resultant 
effect  of  which  is  a  uatiou  of  UwkrupU.  It  is  not  Ihe  quantity  of 
oar  currency,  but  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  it,  which  are  most 
deturving  of  attention  and  which  moet  affect  the  national  pros- 
ptrity  of  tho  American  people.  If  every  dollar  which  wo  circulate 
is  worth  a  dollar  at  home  or  abro«l,  there  need  be  little  fear  of 
K)  insufficient  quantity.  If  it  is  not,  enlarging  tho  volame  but 
insarea  a  wider  Hwt!<ip  of  financial  rain. 

No  matter  how  great  or  how  small  the  volume,  there  will  al- 
ways bo  eectiuns  of  the  country  where,  nuder  the  same  condi- 
tions, money  famine  will  prevail.  Legislation  is  powerless  to 
remedy  this  or  pot  an  end  to  it,  and  the  sooner  this  fact  is 
raiUised  the  sooner  will  the  people  of  these  sections  set  about  to 
create  conditions  which  will  faring  to  them  at  any  and  all  seasons 
of  the  year  ench  amounts  of  money  na  will  Witt  me«t  their  needs. 
"The  want  of  money,"  as  it  is  called,  says  Gallatin,  "is  tho 
want  of  exchangeable  or  salable  property  or  commodities  and 
the  want  of  cre<lit.  The  nutn  who  sat/s  that  he  wanl6  money 
eo»ld  at  nil  limes  oUain  it  if  ha  had  either  credit  or  salabJe  com- 
motiiiiet"  It  ii  the  fiulare  to  appreciate  tliat  it  is  want  of  credit 
oDtbopttrtof  the  borrower,  and  not  a  want  of  currency  in  the 
ooantry,  which  causes  au  appeal  to  Congress  to  do  that  tbrough 
WgtsUUvo  enactment  which  only  can  be  accomplished  through 
indiridnal  or  local  exertion. 

The  aame  amonnt  of  energy  and  indostry  which  la  now  em* 
ployed  in  attempting  to  dflmonstrato  tho  great  boon  which  is  con- 
ferred apon  commanities  by  great  iasnes  of  ourroucy,  directed 
toward  onnrinciug  the  people  that  they  can  do  more  through 
■mployiog  moans  which  they  already  have  at  hand,  if  properly 
sodcratood,  tu  celteve  themselves  from  embarrassment  than  Con- 
ipo«iblyc«n  do  for  them,  would  accomplish  more  substantial 
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benefit.  Carrency  beootnei  efficient  to  the  eiteat  that  it  putM 
npidl^  from  liaad  to  bA&d  and  to  the  ext«Dt  it  discbArges  tb« 
Urgent  Dumber  of  different  obligations.  With  better  bankiag 
facilfUe*  the  coantrjr  over,  bett«r  fnpport«d  anj  more  largd; 
patrooiMd*  Uie  compUiut  nov  so  frequently  heard  of  tlie 
Karcitjr  of  earrencjr  would  no  longer  be  made,  the  use  of  ft 
gmlly  economiiiedf  and  its  efllciency  enhaiHH^.  Tu  do  ull  this. 
it  Is  not  uecenarj  to  bare  banks  of  tsgoe,  but  uell-condacted 
banks  of  deposit  and  discoanl,  for  throagh  the  general  atiltziog 
of  the  instrumentalities  aETordod  by  tbem — "  biU«,  cbecks,  and 
other  machinery  will  perform/'  as  Professor  Bonamy  Price  taj** 
"  all  the  oddiiionai  work."    He  farther  adds : 

"Tb«qiiui[l(r  of  uoMsoroolD  In  circuLattou  Is  roUtod  solely  to  tlioM 
psrUcalir  puymeutN  In  which  Ihfu!  LooU  ar«  aaed;  uid  tb«  number  of 
('rstuucUfttiN  einplojrinR  tbcsc  IooIh  Is  more  of  a  tutblt  tban  uiything  riM. 
Heo'ly  tnaneu  jyaj/intntt  wauid  multiply  their  uat;  an  extetuton  <^  bamJt- 
ing  trwtld  <Kmfni«A  U," 

It  is  from  this  source  that  aroidunoe  of  periods  of  money 
■oarcity  must  largely  come,  and  not  from  continuiil  increase  in 
currency  issues.  The  success  of  the  Scotch  bank  system  in  meet- 
ing at  all  times  the  needs  of  the  Scotch  people  has  arisen  more 
from  the  fact  tbut  it  ietbe  universal  practice  of  the  fScotch  of  even 
the  most  motlorate  means  to  lodge  their  money  with  the  banks 
Chan  from  the  Tolnme  or  the  manner  of  is^ning  it.  Tbey  thus 
make  every  dollur  an  efliciont  agency  in  anpporting  the  larger 
Tolame  of  trnnsHtdioim  which  are  carried  on  through  other  iuetru- 
ments  of  trudo  and  credit.  In  this  country,  while  the  aggregate 
number  of  persons  who  thus  patronize  the  hanks  of  the  country 
aeems  large,  the  actual  number  in  each  community  is  compara- 
tircly  small,  and,  in-  consequence,  much  of  the  actual  money  of 
(he  conntry  fuiU  to  perform  the  benelicial  scrrico  which  it  would 
if  one*  directed  into  proper  ohannela. 

When  the  American  people  call  into  use,  to  the  extent  that 
Iho  best  business  methods  require,  the  aid  which  good  banks  can 
afford,  CongroM  will  be  relieved  from  the  recurring  importunity 
to  increase  the  volume  of  the  circulating  mcdiom  irreapectivo  of 
its  stability,  tlio  ory  for  more  money  will  cease,  each  community 
will,  in  the  greatest  meaBare,  contribute  tu  relieving  ita  own  dia- 
tresBM,  and  the  ftnaiicial  vagaries  of  inflationists  no  longer  con* 
tinue  to  plague  our  world  of  business  and  of  politics. 

J  AXES  H.  Eckels. 


THE  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION. 


BT    PRBDIUIC    B.     OOL'DBRT. 


Tbk  qaaatioD  of  Hawaii  is  fut  reaching  the  condition  of  the 
Sobloswig-TIoUteiu  problem.  Kvery  day  that  piiasvs  by  adda  to 
tbo  dillicully  ol  iiadurgtanding  tlie  facts  nud  ot  ap|)lyiiig  tlio  law. 
It  Uditn,  TBgue.  atid  shadowy  in  its  outline,  uncertain  in  much 
of  ibf  erideiic«,  coinplicat«d  with  partisan  prepowettsionii 
and  moulded  to  (it  partisan  opinions.  The  teatimony  bua 
btooffle  so  TolttmincMis  and  confuied  b«  to  discourage  study 
and  repel  cnriosity,  so  that  the  average  citizen  ia  disposed 
tu  Totc  the  whole  busiueas  a  bore  and  to  mourn  the  day 
when  the  United  States  soldiers  first  put  their  foot  upon  Hawaiian 
«uil.  WhatoTor  may  be  the  aentioiental  preference  of  our  people 
far  a  ropablicau  foim  of  goTomment,  most  of  them  are  dia- 
poaed  Co  live  iu  peace  and  comfort,  even  if  Hawaii  should  be 
ileprired  of  the  inestimable  blewings  of  democratic  rule. 
But  then  the  question  will  not  b«  pat  down  without  a 
Hmggle,  for  it  iuTolves  us,  onr  iutercats,  and  our  honor.  Study 
it  we  must,  and  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  retiders  of  the  Bbtibw  to 
hftve  a  brief  statement  of  tho  controversy  made  for  them.  Thoro 
ij,  we  need  not  say,  a  Bcrious  question  of  international  law  in- 
Toired.  Thai  question,  ]ike  every  other,  has  two  sides,  the  right 
side  Mwl   the   wrong  side.     Let  os  try  to  hare  it  settled  right 

The  Uawaiian  difficulty,  be  it  remembered,  is  an  inheritance. 
The  present  wlministratiua  did  not  originate  it  and  bus  thus  far 
doiw  nothing  to  aggmvate  the  evils  of  the  legacy,  unless,  indeed, 
it*  very  wi«u  DOnno  in  raftiHing  to  jnmp  into  the  perils  and 
absurdity  of  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States 
be  considered  such  an  aggravation.  Nor  has  the  admiutstnition 
oilablUhed  or  sought  to  establish  any  new  and  startling  theory  of 
iatenwlional  law.     It  has  labored  to  assert,  at  the  outset,   the 
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wise  and  wholoeomc  priuciplee  wliicb  it  has  been  our  policj  as  a 
gOTcrument  to  observe  from  lh«  begiuning  ;  the  oulj  principle! 
wbicli  will  permit  us  to  escape  the  perils  of  int«ruatiooal 
collision  and  aL  the  same  time  to  f^Te  due  protection  to  our 
citizens  whenever  and  wherever  chat  protection  may  be  needed. 

Secretary  Qresbam's  instrnccions  to  Mr.  Blount  vhen  the 
latter  started  ui>on  liis  iiiit^ioii  to  Honolulu  defined  the  position  of 
the  administration  in  apt  and  concise  language  : 

"  Historical  precedcots  and  tbo  general  coarao  of  the  United  tjtat««  aa 
thorlze  tbeeniploymvat  ot  Its  armed  force  tn  torelim  territory  for  tb«  s«- 
ctiTlly  of  tbe  Uvea  auil  property  of  Americaa  citiz«ua  and  for  the  repres^Ioa 
Of  lawlMft  and  tumultuAU»aotA  threawnlDj;  them:  and  th«  powrr*  con- 
ferred (o  that  end  upon  thn  r<^pre4cnt&l:lv«A  nf  tho  Dn^ted  Scatvi  arc  both 
neeeBsary  and  proper,  subject  always  to  tbooxerclsvof  a  sound  discretion 
io  their  application. 

"  In  the  judtnueiit  of  the  Pre&Idcnt,  jonr  antliority,  &b  well  a>  that  of 
tbo  Mmmitndcr  of  the  uaval  forces  In  Hawilao  waters,  shoaid  be  and  Is  lim- 
ited in  tbe  UHC  of  pbynlcal  fom  to  auch  measures  aa  are  ni-cesanry  to  protect 
thepenoa^and  pmprrty  of  onr  oitiz«nii,  and  wbile  ahatnlnlnR  from  auy 
m«nu«roflDterferenco  with  the  domeKtiooooeomsottbe  lalandii,  youtihould 
Indicate  your  wllllDgness  to  intervene  with  your  friendly  offleea  la  toe 
hiterv«t«  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  troublea  wltbln  the  limits  of  sound 
diflcrrtloD. 

"  Sboald  it  be  ncccfltary  Eo  land  an  armed  fore«  upon  the  Hairalian  ter- 
ritory on  occasions  of  popular  dtslurbancc.  when  the  local  auihorfcy  may 
be  unable  to  fc've  adequate  protection  to  the  life  and  property  of  cittzcns  of 
Clie  UDlt«d  SlaCvn,  the  a>»ent  of  fcucb  authority  abould  llraL  be  obtained  (f 
it  can  be  done  without  prt^udlce  (o  Ibe  Interests  Involred." 

The  position  here  taken  is  important  in  a  double  nspocl : 
First,  because  it  clearly  states  the  views  of  our  goTcrnment  as  to 
ita  right  to  interfere  in  the  c^incerns  of  another  people,  next,  he- 
canse  the  mica  liere  laid  down  may  servo  aa  a  test  whcti  we  under- 
take to  decide  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  lato  administration  has 
violated  niles  of  International  obligation,  as  that  obligation  is 
viewed  by  the  executive  power  now  in  oQIce.  It  is  plain  that  if 
Minister  Stevens  did  uotliing  more  and  uothing  else  than  Secre- 
tary Qresham  authorized  Mr.  Blount  to  do,  any  criticism  of  tbo 
course  pursned  by  Minister  Stevens  is  ill-timed  and  unfounded. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  and  a  mass  of  evidence  is  adduced  to 
prove,  that  Minister  Stcrona  did  not  confine  himself  to  tho  simple 
and  obvious  duties  thus  conceded  to  be  properly  within  his  sphere, 
hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  used  his  great  power  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Stains  to  precipitate  the  downfall- 
of   the  existing    govornmeaL      U   U  insisted    that,    vithout 
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the  aid  which  he  ulTunlml  to  thciiiBurgciiis,  the  rcToIution  conld 
DBTur  liave  succoodnd,  uay,  would  uoi  Imve  been  attempted  ;  that 
Ihe  biijonutH  of  Lhu  Uiutod  States  solilivrs  virtually  tcrriOed  the 
Qawu  into  Eobtniasion  and  compelled  her  to  resign.  If  theeo 
charges  are  made  out,  tha  rvsult  would  smiil  to  be  plain,  viz. : 
That  alt  injustice  having  been  done  by  the  abiiee  of  our  reproseD- 
tutive'i  niilhoritjr,  it  is  incumbent  upon  ud,  m  far  as  practicable, 
to  roUrMs  the  vroDg  done.  As  the  only  vay  to  acooniplish  this 
ia  lo  mtore  lb*  $taiu«quo,  justice  aod  aelf-respect  concur  to 
moke  an  attempt,  nt  Ica^t,  at  reetitntion. 

It  ia  plain,  at  the  outset,  that  whatever  MiniBtor  Sterous  may 
bare  intended,  thought,  or  designed,  the  promoters  of  tlie  inaur- 
notion,  when  they  up|>ealed  to  him  for  aid  and  comfort,  wore  not 
linitvd  in  their  action  by  the  lines  get  out  in  Secretary  Qreijimm's 
•ubioqiieiit  instructions  to  Mr.  Blount.  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  the  Unitoal  Stat«»  Government  was  only  bound  to  protect  its 
own  dtisont,  nor  did  they  Iwliove  that  theirappcal,  tobcefTcctual, 
niut  be  boacd  npon  some  threatened  or  actnal  injury  to  American 
iotensta.  It  is  obvious  that  they  called  upon  the  guvernnienl  of 
Utt  United  Stataa  very  mncb  as  the  bemirod  traveller  culled  upon 
Hercuira  to  extract  his  cart  from  an  impassable  rood.  They  knew 
the  phy«ical  power  of  our  nation,  and  could  well  tmugiue  that  ttiu 
nwnl  force  of  otir  ling,  backed  np  even  by  an  ineigniQcunt  nitm- 
ber  of  bayonets,  would  bo  omnipotent  in  the  destruction  or  the 
CffMtion  of  a  goremmcnt  at  Honolulu.  And,  therefore,  when  they 
vroie  nnder  date  of  Janaary  16,  1S93,  to  Minister  Sterens, 
they  reapoctfully  raported  that  the  Qnecn  was  misliHliaving  her- 
attlf,  that  the  pnblto  safety  was  menaoid,  tliat  Uvea  and  property 
were  imperillod  ;  on  these  grounds  they  appealed  to  the  United 
8Ut«t  forces  and  to  him  for  assistance.  A  pettifogging  lawyer 
wooM  have  bean  disposed  to  interpose  a,  domnrrer,  u  there 
certAiolr  were  not  facts  enough  on  their  own  sbowiug  to  justify 
the  forcible  interference  of  the  United  States.  There  was  no 
pretence  that  the  properly  of  our  citizens  was  imperilled  or  their 
Urea  endangered  ;  nor  did  it  appear  that  the  petitioners  were 
Americans ;  in  fact  the  majority  of  the  signers  were  not. 

Bat  the  embryonic  insurrectionifts  went  on  to  stato  their 
grievance,  rii.:  That  the  Queen,  "with  the  aid  of  armed  force 
and  with  threats  of  violence  and  bloodshed  from  those  with  whom 
lb*  was  Mit'ingt"  oiterHjfted  to  proclaim  a  1UW  corutitution;  and 
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wliilu  prevent ri!,  for  Llic  time,  from  acuoiiiplishiiiif  1i or  object, 
"  lieclarett pubUdy  that  she  wohUI  only  defer  het-  action  !  "  Tliia 
uouduot  and  action,  it  wu  inaisted,  had  crettlttd  geoenil  aUrm 
and  LciTor,  and  the  signers  who  had  constituted  tbeniMlreB  into 
a  Citizens'  Committee  of  Siifety,  cleclar«l  that  they  were  unable 
tA  protect  themselvea  without  uid  ;  they,  there/ore,  prayed  for 
the  pi-otcctlon  of  the  Unite<l  Slates  forces.  Any  one  dispoaod 
to  KriticiHiii  would  natumlly  euggeat  that  if  the  Queen  had  only 
attempted  to  proclaim  a  new  constitution,  bat  had  been  pre- 
vented from  accomjilitihing  her  object,  there  waa  do  real  grouud 
for  the  iulerforonce  of  the  United  Stutvs  forces  or  of  any  ouo 
else.  A  public  declaration  that  she  would  defer  her  action,  so 
far  from  inviting  forcible  interference,  sboald  rather  have  been 
considered  a  reason  for  leaving  her  some  room  for  penitence,  with 
the  hope  that  her  action  would  be  "deferred"  indefinit^'ly. 
Besides,  how  do  wo  know  that  the  new  constitution  was  worse 
than  the  one  under  which  the  inhabitants  were  living  and  that 
great  wrongH  would  he  ilone  to  our  miniater's  prot^g^  ? 

U  ia  certain  that  this  request  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
reached  Lhe  American  minister.  It  is  certain  that  tbo  trooi>s  were 
landed,  and  it  is  equally  sure  that  the  ijuuen  yielded  up  hi>r  nn< 
thority,  protesting  in  the  moet  solemn  manner  that  alie  yielded 
only  to  the  superior  force  of  the  United  States  of  America,  whose 
Minister,  Mr.  Sccvens,  she  said,  had  "caused  United 
States  troops  to  be  landed  at  Honolulu,  and  declared  that 
he  would  support  the  said  provUional  government.'*  It  is 
stated,  ill  dcfoncQ  of  Mr.  Stevens,  that  ho  only  eoneenteil 
to  administer  forcible  remedies  for  the  constitutional  ailments  of 
the  Hawaiiaus u//i;r  the  goTeruraenttfe/ac/o  had  been  established. 
It  rcffuires  some  effort  to  consider  this  seriously  upon  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case.  But  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  dates. 
I'hocall  on  the  American  Minister  was  made  on  Jannary  IG, 
1898.  On  the  17th — ^that  19,  the  nftrf  datf — the  insurrectionists 
had  made  such  progress  as  to  bo  fully  established  and  to  bo  en- 
titled to  recognition  as  a  provisional  gorernmcnt  I  "  About  4  to 
S  P.  «.  of  this  date — ^am  not  certain  of  the  precise  time —  "  says 
Mr.  Stevens  under  date  of  January  17,  1893.  "  I  addressed  a 
short  note  to  Hon,  Saninol  Parker,  lion.  William  U.  Coruwoll, 
Uon.  John  F.  Cotburn,  and  Hon.  A.  P.  Peterson,  no  longer  re- 
garding Ibem  as  miuistei-s,  iuformiiig  them  that  I  had  recogniztd 
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the  proTuioiul  government."  It  ia  plain,  therefore,  that  at  some 
time  before  4  o'l^luck.  on  the  17th  of  Jaiiuary,  Mr.  Stevens  hail, 
of  hi*  own  motion,  dismiaBed  Moesrs.  Parker  and  others  from 
thrir  oOii^!  mid  notified  them  that  he  hud  reco]i^iizG<l  the  provi- 
8tt)i)al  governmtiiit.  Aud  wlmt  makea  thia  the  more  rciiiurkable, 
And,  iodootl,  renders  the  prompt  siicccai  of  the  insurgents  inex- 
plicable, is,  M  we  have  seen,  that  thoy  themselves  had  dochircd  in 
ihwir  k*ttcr  that  they  tcere  uuable  to  protect  Ihfmvch'es  mthoat 
Mi«/,  anit/or  that  reaxon  prayed  for  tlio  proiectiun  of  the  United 
Stiites  foraes.  The  exercise  of  commou  reasoning  powers  and  the 
in^tion  of  cominou-seose  into  discussion  are  iiot  iuhibiteil,  evcu 
when  gnvB  dtplomatio  (questions  are  couuerued.  Is  it 
probable — wo  might  almost  ask,  Is  it  possible? — that  these 
men.  knowing  tbeir  o^'q  inability  to  prol«ct  themselves 
-'  'iioiit  aid  and  looking  for  protection  only  to  the  United  Stateis 
.'i'.uci,  could  have  aoccecdod  in  8ubvertin){  the  government  in 
IbiiM  few  bonrt  nnlesa  they  had,  at  least,  the  assurance  of  aid 
Mid  Miuotiragement  from  &Ir.  Stevens  ?  That  the  aclioit  of  Mr. 
Stvrena,  or  at  least  hts  pnrpoee,  was  well  known  at  an  early  hour 
tm  January  t7th  is  pkin,  from  the  fact  that  the  Queen's  abilicu- 
lion  waa  made  on  the  some  day,  January  17,  lHd3,  and  tlitihiii 
Uio  taitniment  of  resignation  she  recitee  thai  Mr.  .Stevens  had 
alp'ody  cAiiaed  United  Stat«s  troops  to  be  lauded  ut  llonohiln 
aod  dcclurtMl  that  he  would  support  the  said  provisional  govorii- 
mfnt. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Carter,  who  Tisit«d  the  United  States  soon 
after  the  revolution,  in  the  interests  of  the  proTiaionnl  govern- 
Bumt,  ia  very  wroth  at  Her  Majosty  for  this  ill-timed  proclama- 
tion. Evidently,  in  his  mind,  it  would  have  been  more  decorous 
far  her  to  wait  nntil  all  theee  minor  matters  hod  been  settled  to 
the  tntisfactiou  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  the  proviitional  government. 
Uenys  that  the  Queen's  protest  waaa  "fjnibbling  trick,'"  which  now 
makes  clejir  to  many  of  as  what  we  then  considered  her  "  cowardly 
snrroDder.''  Independently  of  the  fact  that  this  sentence  is  unin- 
fcdligiblc,  for  a  "quibbling  trick"  is  not  apt  to  "  make  cicur  a 
enwardly  surrender,"  it  does  seem  unfair  to  her  to  use  those  hard 
words  where  hur  conduct  was  so  obviously  proper  and  natural. 
Bot  b«  poara  oBt  a  good  deal  more  strong  language  upon  her  nn- 
prot«ot«d  baad  and  upon  tboae  who  ventured  to  stand  by  her  and 
to  aid  and  aboi  her  to  her  disaster.  They  were  "  tricksters,"  the; 
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incorpoTftled  "n,  wanton  lie/'  bnt  "  that  liodid  not  Bcfcns  an  &»• 
toppel,"  and  he  wiude  up  with  the  pregnant  infonnntion  to  the 
Becretary  that  "national  affairs itre  not  controlled  as  Ittigations 
in  courts  of  law."  Unforttinitteiy,  this  ia  true.  National  affaira 
are  not  alvruyu  controlled  by  fiouud  rules  of  ju&tice  and  of  truth. 
The  weak  are  not  always  protected ;  the  strong  are  not  nlwaja 
forbearing  nnd  pnident.  Judgment  does  not  always  follow 
jufltico.  Mr.  Carter  U,  no  doubt,  a  very  able  and  intelligont 
man,  whoso  character,  so  far  as  wc  know,  h  unimpcflchcd  and 
iinini|>oat;hable,  but  his  defence  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  the  insnr- 
rccLionistH  would  have  been  (|iiitc  as  strong  if  he  had  said  toss 
abont  the  tricksters  and  their  wanton  lies,  and  had  more  clearly 
demon8Lrat«d  "  the  mighty  truth  that  inspired  the  course"  of  the 
insurrectionists. 

One  of  the  points  most  hotly  contended  for  by  tbe  defenders 
of  Mr.  Stevens  is  that  he  only  gave  bis  recognition  of  ihe  pro- 
visional goTernment,  as  the  de  facto  goi-emment  of  the  islands, 
aftrr  the  Coinniittce  of  Public  Safety  had  iokon  possession  of  the 
government  hiiildinga,  archives,  and  treasury,  and  after  the  pro- 
visional governnieot  bad  boon  installed  at  the  beads  of  theso 
respective  departments.  Possibly  this  may  bo  true,  although 
very  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  olTcrcd.  It  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Stevens  may  have  actually  deferred  recognition  of  the 
provisional  government  until  such  occn|>ation  of  the  public 
buildings,  bnt  that  does  not  »>oro  to  be  tlie  only,  or  indeed 
the  important,  question  in  the  case.  If  by  bia  action  ho 
coerced  the  feeble  administration  of  the  Queen  to  yield  up 
its  power  and  to  snceumb  before  the  authority  of  the  United 
Status,  then  to  argue  tliat  he  sliouhl  escape  criticism  because 
of  this  delay  is  simply  pettifogging.  The  expression  may  bo 
Imrsh,  but  it  Is  the  only  proijer  one.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  he  ba<l  arranged  the  matters  with  the  insurrectionists  ;  tbnt 
he  had  given  them  his  promise  ;  that  the  soldiers  had  boon 
landed;  that  the  moral  forces  at  his  command  were  used  aud  the 
physical  forcefi  held  ready  for  action,  aud  when,  under  them  com- 
bined influences,  the  government  resigned,  ho  appeared  for  the 
first  time  formally  to  recognize  qq  administration  of  bia  own 
creation.  But  even  this  attempt  at  palliation  is  disposed  of  by 
Judge  Dole,  a  gentleman  in  whom  Mr.  Stevens  places  tfae  highest 
ooufideuce  and  wbo^e  veracity  be  must  be  the  last  man  in  the 
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>Hd  to  luptach.  Jadgc  Dote  writes  on  January  17,  1893,  the 
rrry  da^  OD  whicli  Mr.  Stevens  had  rcfosed  aiiv  louger  to  regard 
Mean.  Purker  and  others  aa  minidt^ra,  aod  says : 

**I  ■rknow)«dg«  receipt  of  jour  raloed  eommantcallOD  of  tfaU  day 
ntofi^inng  tht  //atrauan  proviai4Mal  government,  and  exprcM  dct-p  ap- 
pndaUcn  ot  Uia  uaw.  We  bavc  conf«rT«l  wltb  tbe  mlDistrn  of  tbe  lat« 
tgnwuwmU,  9*»d  kavt  HKuit  Hrnuind  av*>a  Ihv  marshal  \x>  surrender  tbe 
■balloa-boikM.  (Tir  ar*  not  cutuaUp  f/et  in  posaeanon  of  the  ttationhouju:  ; 
bHf  Oi  nighi  la  approaching,  and  our/orc^a  viaji  be  tnauffiHrnt  to  main- 
tato  mrdtr,  w$  rw^mtM  th€  tmmvtiate  gupporl  Qfth»  Unitrd  Statea  foreev," 

Wo  must  leaTe  this  bighlj'  respectable  man,  Judge  Dole,  to  rec> 
oocila  hisktatement  vitli  Mr.  Btovens' declaration.  If  Judge  Dole 
n*  lolliugtbe  truth,  at  a  tiiuo  when  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
■hould  dwaemblc  or  disregard  it,  he  was  not  \n  possession  of  the 
ctattoD-houiH  at  the  time  ttJien  k«  tmtt  thanking  Mr.  SltivtHs  for 
k%»  rtroffniiien  of  (he  provisioual  government.  Until  thcde  two 
geoUcmea  have  sullied  this  question,  it  must  be  assumed,  with 
all  tbe  proljabilitics  in  faTor  of  the  aseaniption,  that  Mr.  Stevens 
had  actually,  as  be  certainly  had  in  intent,  promoted,  encouraged, 
aided,  and  abetted  the  insurrectiou. 

Tbe  dowofall  of  tbe  oiousrchy  may  or  may  not  be  u  desirable 
^rent ;  the  Queen  may  or  may  not  be  what  her  enemies  cliarge ; 
Jntlgv  Dote  and  his  associates  may  absorb  in  themselves  all  the 
cardinal  and  other  Tirtnes,  but  it  is  difficnlt  for  au  impartial  man 
U)  eaoape  tbe  conviction  that  whatever  good,  whatever  credit,  and 
whatever  pralas  ma;  attach  to  the  downfall  of  (jiteen  I.iliuoka- 
lani  belongs  mainly  to  Mr.  Stevens.  Judge  Dole  and  other 
excellent  gentlemen  may  have  a  josl  claim  to  a  snmll  part  of  the 
■•doomi,  but  the  chief  actor  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Stt-vens. 
rTntlj  As  did  it;  and  if  it  bo  part  of  tbo  occupation  of  United 
StatM  envoys  to  act  the  part  of  international  Don  Quixotes,  to 
nae  their  ofHco  and  their  power  to  snbvert  goTernmciits  that  do 
n»t  kuit  their  tastes,  and  to  arrange  new  establishments  more  to 
their  own  liking,  ho  b'os  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  conntrymen. 
1b  tile  mean  while  bla  zealuns  efforts  Imve  made  it  imperative  upon 
a«r  people  to  decide  bow  far  they  will  ratify  his  acts,  thereby 
estaUisbtng  precedents  which  are  very  sure,  if  followed,  to  relieve 
our  iuteraational  relations  from  the  reproach  of  being  tame  or 
nonotoiuma. 

F.  K.  COUDBBT. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  MODERN  BIBLICAL 

CIUTICISM. 

BT  THB  RRV.  CHABLKS  A.   BKIHOS,  D.  D. 


Thb  Siinilay-gchool  ie  a  modern  ioBtitution,  springing  ap  as 
one  of  the  fraits  of  tliat  revival  of  religion  in  Greitt  Britain  and 
America  which  is  called  Methudisui.  The  origin  of  the  modern 
Suoday-Bcbool  is  geueralty  found  in  the  efforts  of  Hobert  Raikes, 
at  OloQcester,  England,  in  1780.  Long  prior  to  this,  schools  of 
various  kinds  for  the  religious  instruction  of  children  on  Sunday 
had  been  in  operation  in  Knghind,  Scotland,  Germany,  Bohemia, 
and  especially  in  Milan,  where  tho  pious  Archbishop  Chark-H  Bor- 
romeo  had  eKliibliiitied  them  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ceu- 
Lury.  But  theao  wore  local  or  provisional  enterprises.  Tho 
effort  of  iiaikes  was  the  beginning  uC  u  world-wide  movement. 
It  ia  interesting  to  note  that  Eiehhoru,  the  father  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  of  Holy  Scripture,  published  the  first  editiou  of  his 
Jntrodurtion  to  the  Old  Testammt  in  1780.  The  work  of  Kich- 
hom  was  a\so  preceded  by  the  preparatory  labors  of  Herder, 
Astroo,  Lowth,  Simon,  and  other  inrestigators.  These  two  groat 
movements  of  our  age,  the  practical  movement  of  the  Sunday- 
school  and  the  scholarly  movement  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  be- 
ginning iu  the  very  same  year,  tho  one  in  tho  heart  of  England, 
the  other  in  the  heart  of  Oernuiny.  have  pursued  each  its  inde- 
pendent course,  each  thriving  chiefly  in  the  land  of  its  birth  ;  but 
now  at  last  the  two  movements  have  come  together,  and  it  has  be- 
come a  burning  question,  What  shall  b«  the  relation  between  them? 

The  Sunday-school  has  as  its  aim  to  give  religious  instroction, 
primarily  in  Holy  Scripture;  secondarily,  in  the  Catechisms  nf 
the  Church.  The  primary  aim  of  tho  ffnnrlay-school  cannot  bo 
aocomplfshed  without  the  aid  of  Biblical  Criticism,  for  Biblical 
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CrittciBm  aearoh«s  Holjr  Scripture  in  order  to  ttfst  iU  truths  aud 
fact«^  to  verify  them,  and  to  discrimiDatc  between  them  and  the 
th«orit4  which  hore  been  formiilnted  abont  them.  Biblical  Oriti- 
eiMB  bring!  Ui«  student  near  to  the  original  Bible,  so  that  it  be- 
eomoa  more  ttaA,  moro  virid,  moro  lively,  and  so  more  iniproMiTe 
and  attnotlTO.  Thceeare  the  Teryqnalities  of  the  Bible  which 
nubte  the  Sanday-school  teacher  to  understand  it,  and  which 
inpirt  to  hltn  the  ability  to  teach  it  U>  \m  scholars.  The  har- 
noaiouscomhiDattonorthoec  two  great  entorpriMa  of  our  century 
will  aiTcomptieh  ou  euonnoas  gala  for  the  study  of  the  Bible 
ID  tho  L'liristutu  Chnruh. 

Fornearly  eigbtoeu  centuries  the  Ohrisliau  Church  inarched 
tbroD|[h  history  winning  its  groatoat  triumphs  without  the  help 
of  the  Sunday •lobool.  It  accompiinhed  the  moat  Mwntial  part« 
of  tfao  work  of  the  Sunday-school  by  catechetical  ecliools  of 
fariouB  kinds  conducted  by  pastors  and  their  helpers.  These 
c«t*cl)i'tical  acliooM  date  from  the  beginninip)  of  the  Christian 
Cbarch  ;  they  were  iuTnlred  in  the  Ohriaiiau  itncramonts  of  Holy 
Baptiim  and  the  Holy  Kuoharist,  and  the  training  necessary  (or 
fwrticipstion  in  them.  It  was  largely  owing  to  the  multiplioa- 
tion  of  eects  In  Oreat  Britain  and  America  and  the  immense 
numbers  of  chitdron  who  were  brought  np  by  their  parents  with- 
oat  baptism  and  entirely  apart  from  ohnrchly  influoncoe  that 
mttde  the  Sunday-flchool  a  neccfrsity.  The  need  of  the  Sunday- 
lehool  baa  uot  been  so  great  in  those  countries  where  there  are 
ftw  if  any  dissenting  sects  and  where  all  the  children  are  baptized 
ud  an»  expected  at  the  proper  time  to  undergo  the  traioing 
Dwaattry  for  confirmation. 

The  uiefulneaa  of  the  Simdayschoo]  is  also  invohed  in  the 
qniflion  of  religious  education  in  the  Common  School.  On  the 
eontJQcnt  of  Enrope,  in  most  countries,  religions  instruction  is 
given  in  the  national  schools,  or  in  parochial  schools.  Under 
theae  cironmstanoes Snnday^schools  hare  little  place.  Bntin  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  religious  instruction  is  banished 
from  tht)  common  schools,  where  else  ehall  the  religious  instmc- 
liou  be  imp«rtcd  to  the  children  who  attend  the  common  schools 
anlMB  tn  the  Sunday-«chool  ? 

The  American  Snnday-scliool  has.  in  most  cases,  to  compre- 
hend all  the  problems  of  religious  iastrucliou  that  are  involved 
[1]  in  the  daily  n«ti)<ioui4  instruction  of  parochial  schools  and  of 
TOL.  (il.riu— 50.  446.  6 
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the  national  schools  of  Eurojw  j  [3]  in  tho  oatechoticat  training 
for  coatirauitioa  ;  [3]  iti  the  special  woik  of  tho  Sanday-achool 
itself.  A.U  of  these  gt-eut  tiieks  are  to  be  ncconiptiiihed  ia  the 
Ainuriuun  Suuday-Bcbool  in  tho  limited  timoof  onu  hour  on  Sun- 
days. Tho  AmuricBu  Sunduy-gchool  does  not  succeed  in  these 
tasks.  It  cannot.  Practiually  it  limits  itstilf  in  most  cases  to  its 
own  special  work.  That  is  tho  reason  why  wise  pastors  insist 
apon  huving  catechetical  clasps  of  tbuir  owu.  That  is  thu  reason 
why  thinking  men  of  other  denominations  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  arc  urging  that  in  somoway  religious  instruction  shoald 
he  given  in  coramoa  schools. 

Tho  teachers  of  parochial  schools  and  of  national  schools  are 
well  tniinod.  They  are  pe<]uire<l  to  undertake  epecinl  preparatory 
studies,  uud  to  sustain  cxatntnations  which  will  qualify  them  and 
accredit  tbem  as  cotn))etont  tcuchorB.  Tho  classes  in  preparation 
for  coutiruiatiun  are  ordinarily  conilucted  hy  Lhorougiily  uduoatcd 
pastors.  But  tlio  tttachor^  of  Sunday-schuols  are  uonunonly  pious 
young  people  who  have  had  little,  if  any,  training  in  tho  art  of 
teaching  or  in  Biblical  study  or  in  the  doctrines  or  customs  of 
their  Church,  and  whoEe  qualifications  have  not  been  tested  hy 
exaniiuiitions.  The  actual  situation  is  that  for  five  days  of  the 
week  the  children  are  taught  by  ezperienctid,  well-trained,  and 
approved  teachers  in  all  tho  common  studies  of  our  schools  ;  bnt 
on  Sunday  they  are  taught  for  a  single  hour,  too  often  by  inex- 
perienced and  untrained  teachers,  in  the  most  sacred  matters  of 
our  holy  religion.  Many  cfTorta  have  been  made  by  earnest 
Sunday-school  workers  to  give  tonchcrs  the  preparation  which 
tboy  need  to  moot  their  classes  ;  bnttbiscan  be  accomplished  only 
by  B  comprohoDsivo  and  thorough  enterprise  conducted  on  sound 
pHuciplea  of  education.  The  most  ho{)eful  niovcmeut  in  recent 
times  is  the  organization  of  tho  Bible  Study  Union  to  encourage 
theuseof  the  Blake«Iee  Gi-aded  Lessons.  The  difficulty  of  tho 
situation  is  that  the  most  of  the  lesson  helps,  which  have  been 
examined  by  the  writer,  contain  a  large  amount  of  cmde,  undi- 
gested material ;  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  statements  mingled 
without  dUcrimination  ;  tmdititionol  opinions,  speculative  apol- 
ogetics, and  mere  gneiues,  presented  as  if  they  were  tho  trnth  of 
God  ;  anything  and  everything  which  may  ba  used  for  illastrat- 
ing  the  Icwaoii,  with  indifference  whether  it  corrcK|HHMlfl  with 
truth  or  fact.     If  such  rubbish  is  to  ho  taught  in  the  Auiericau 
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Suudaj-flcbool  tbo  word  of  Ood  coutaiued  in  Holy  Soriptnro  wiil 
bArdly  emcrgo  through  it. 

Thv  laterutioDal  Lestiou  for  1894,  used  in  the  most  of  the 
Aowricjui  Sundajr-wbools,  oorer  ground  which,  mure  than  atiy 
other,  comes  into  relatiou  with  modern  Biblical  ciiticiem.  Tbo 
Immhu  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  are  in  the  books  of  Geowia 
Aud  Exodnt;  for  the  second  half  of  tho  year  in  the  (.fOS{>«]s. 
Tbew  oomo  in  conLuct  with  the  Lower  Criticiam,  the  Higher 
Criticltun,  Historical  Criticism,  and  Biblical  Theology.  It  is  dif- 
ficnlt  to  see  bow  any  eiccpt  teachers  iu  tho  more  elemontaiy 
elasaea  can  avoid  these  dojinrtDicntB  of  criticism.  It  is  doobtfal 
whether  this  Hcloctlou  of  lesiwiis  wfis  wise  in  riew  of  tho  great 
ajCitnttori  of  tho  jjublic  mind  of  several  douominations  about 
Uiblicid  uriticisni.  It  is  doubtful  whether  tho  attciitiiin  of  all 
Sunday-school  tonubers  and  cliildrvn  shoMiU  have  been  culled  to 
IbMO  questions  iu  the  most  diOicult  of  all  Ueldu,  for  tho  next 
dx  months.  But  it  is  now  too  hito  for  doubts  and  regrets.  The 
AiMric»n  Sutiilaj'-school  is  now  obliged  to  face  the  queelions  of 
Biblical  criticism. 

1.  Toxtnal  oriliciBm  has  to  determine,  by  tho  study  of  manu- 
■enptSf  versions,  citalious,  and  the  laws  of  tmnsmission.what  was 
ihe  exact  original  text  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  Sunday-school 
depends  upon  translations  from  the  original  text.  Which  trans- 
Ution  shall  be  followutl,  the  Common  Version  or  the  Revised 
Vorsion?  or  shall  the  teacher  and  student  compare  the  two  and 
make  hisohotce  between  them?  Shall  be  lake  into  consideration 
tiM  raadinga  of  the  ancient  versions  given  in  the  margin  of  the 
fieviaed  Yenion  or  refuse  to  consider  them  i  Shall  he  take 
account  of  the  readings  suggested  by  the  Wat  modern  critics  as 
carefally  collected  in  tho  Variorum  Bible  ?  Just  as  soon  as  the 
teacher  or  scholar  deviate!!  in  any  respect  from  the  Common 
VconoD,  he,  to  the  extent  of  bis  deviations,  enters  into  the  work  of 
Tastoal  Grilicism.  If  ho  ia  not  content  to  rest  on  the  Com- 
onin  Version,  is  he  competent  to  decide  himself  between  the  two 
irrsions  witbouteridence  ?  He  must,  therefore,  in  all  honesty,  go 
to  the  maigin  of  the  Bevised  Version;  ho  will  act  wisely  if  ho  re- 
tort to  the  Variorum  Bible,  where  the  names  of  the  principal 
autborittM  are  given  fur  every  variation,  and  there  is  room  for 
disonjuination. 

t,  Tb«  higher  criticism  has  to  determine  these  four  <]u«8tion8: 
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(d)  Tho  inU^tj;  {b)  tbc  authenticity;  (c)  tlio  Htcmry  etylc;  and 
{d),  the  oredibility  of  the  writing.  It  is  Uifficult  to  soc  how 
these  questions  can  l>envoide<1  in  the  study  of  Genesis  and  BxodiiB. 
(a)  Who  wrot«Qenesiaand  Kxodus?  This  question  will  be  aelcctl 
in  tho  American  Sunday- Bchoola  this  coming  year  as  neror  before, 
Tho  loBSon  helpH,  many  of  them,  state  tho  traditional  opinion  that 
Moses  wrote  these  books,  without  modification.  Some  state  that 
Moses  used  older  documents  and  eo  compiled  the  books.  But 
other  lesson  helps  recognize  that  Biblical  criticism  has  shown 
that  Moses  did  not  write  the^e  books  and  that  the  author  is  un- 
known. The  teachers  and  scholars  will  often  be  perplexed 
by  this  difference  of  opinion.  When  they  tnm  away  from  their 
lesson  helps  to  tho  larger  works  iii>on  the  Bible,  they  will  see 
that  Btblical  critics  are  practically  unanimous  in  their  opinions 
on  this  question.  It  matters  little  if  a  few  American  professors, 
in  theological  seminaries  renowned  for  their  oxtramo  conserva- 
tism, hold  tho  traditional  opiuion,  when  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
G»n  Biblical  sobolars  agree  with  all  tho  professional  teaohors  of 
tlic  Old  Testament  in  all  tho  universities  of  Protestant  Europo 
that  Moscis  did  uot  write  Geuesis  or  Exodus.  Tiic  student  turns 
to  the  Encyclopsedia  Britanmca  and  to  tho  new  edition  of  Smith's 
Biblical  Dictionary  and  to  the  Cambridge  Bible  for.Sunday-schooIs 
and  to  tho  Commentaries  and  critical  works  of  the  most  famous 
•cholars  of  modem  Europe,  and  finds  them  all  agreeing  that 
Moses  did  not  write  tho  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodns.  If  the 
Sunday-school  teachers  are  content  to  state  the  facts,  that  the 
traditional  opinion  is  that  Monos  wrote  the  Pentateuch;  thatmnd- 
nrn  criticism  holds  that  ho  did  not  wriUi  these  books;  but  that 
tho  question  is  unimportant  forthereligiouslessonsuf  these  books; 
he  may  reserre  his  own  opinion  and  tliatcif  his  scholars  with  safety. 
Butif  he  undertakes  a  polemic  against  Modern  Criticism  in  tbcin- 
terests  of  the  traditional  theory,  and  makes  the  question  a  test  of 
orthodoxy,  the  divisions  and  heartburning  which  are  among  the 
ministers  will  arise  among  the  Sunday'School  teachers  and 
scholars;  and  it  he  should  pursue  tho  unwise  course  commended 
by  some  ultra -conservative  tcachere  and  maintain  that  if  Mosos 
did  not  write  (ienesis  it  cannot  be  inspired,  it  is  altogether  prob* 
able  that  not  a  few  teachers  and  scholars  may  be  forced  into  s 
dilemma  and  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  inspiration  of  tho  book. 
There  is  no  danger  of  this  in  those  parts  of  oui:  country  where 
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Biblicml  criticism  u  known  and  valued.  Tho  peril  will  aris«  ia 
nokCtiuD&rj  KbooU  where  nltra-coiiservHtiiim  jirevaits. 

(b)  Tlie  Sundnf-sclioel  touelier  will  be  uuablo  to  avoid  the 
qaestion  of  the  integrity  of  the  book  of  fieaesis.  The  question 
ifl  nued  iu  mauy  of  the  leuou  helpe.  It  matters  little  that  the  most 
of  tb«m  raise  the  questiou  of  earlier  dooumcnts  in  order  to  den; 
them.  The  teachen  aud  schulura  will  oxamtno  into  this  matter 
for  thomBctveit.  They  will  see  that  the  documentary  theory  is 
recognixed  ai  the  established  doctrine  of  criticism  in  Smith's 
Dictiomfcry  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Sanday- 
SobooU.  Some  of  them  will  look  at  the  documents  as  they  arc 
npumted  by  Driver,  Bacon,  Harper,  and  others,  and  they  will  de> 
cjde  for  theinsolros. 

It  is  nol«worthy  that  the  International  I^easoDs  for  1894  seem 

to  hare  bvea  chosen  with  the  analyus  of  Driver  in  view.      There 

an*  thrf*"  docnmenta  in  Genesiic  The  Ejihraimitic  document  {H), 

written  in  the   northern  kingdom  of  Samaria;  iho  Jiuiaic  doco- 

■Miit  {J),  writt«n  in  the  southern  kingdom  of  Jtuluh,  and  the 

btor  priestly  document  (/*).     We  give  in  parallel  colunins  the 

adeDtJoos  from   QenesU  and    the  corresponding  ones  from  the 

Gospels  in  order  to  show  that,  consciously  or  uiiconeoiously,  the 

compilers    of  these    lessons   have  selected   from    the  different 

Jooumcnts  of  the  Pentateuch  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  they 

bav«  s»lect«d  from  the  four  Oospelii. 

Om.L  38-91.  ;ILI^   1'. 
"    III-  I-IE   J. 
"    IV.S-13   J, 
-    DC.  6  17    P. 

"   XII. 1-4  J  f^xoepL 4  b-a  PI. 
••    XVII.  i-fl  P. 

\:  ni.EiH  J. 

\  Ml.  i-i;i   E. 

•*    XXV.  27-31    J. 

••    XXVIIt.lO-SS  J  B  [uilztsl]. 

"   xxxlL»-^l»^a)  J. 

■    XXXVlI.l-U    JSt«c«ptl-2» 

"  XXXVIL23-3S    JKhnixed], 

•■  XLLSB^iB    EtuccptWPl. 

•»  XLV.l-li    K. 

"  U14-ai  K.  (Moept  14  J}. 

Only  two  of  tht^-so  passages  from  UensBia  contain  a  mixed 
tfcxt— XXVIIl.  ]0-2a  and  XXXVII.  33-3tt— where  Jand  /?are 
ninglcd.  In  X.XXVII.  1-11,  L.  14-20,  tho  opening  voncs  came 
from  soother  docamcnt.  But  these  were  used  becauso  necessary 
to  the  connection.     In  XII.  1-9  and  XLI.  38  48,  historic  inser* 


I.nke  II.  I-IS. 
Lnkn  tl.  SS-Oi. 
M»Uli«wIL  1-12. 
Mattbf'W  II.ld--J3. 
Luke  II.  IO-{>3>. 
M&rkl.  1-11. 
lUMhewIV.,  1-11. 
John  I.  s.>-ia 
.lohn  II.  I-ll. 
Jubn  II.  J3-SS. 
Luke  IT.  10-30. 

Lokd  V.  Ml. 
Mmrk  I.  £1-31. 
Huk  II.  I' 12. 
Hftrk  II.  Si-m;  IIL  1-5. 

Mwklll.e-m. 
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Uons  from  P  arc  used  bccauee  it  woittd  be  diflioult  to  leave  Uiem 
out.  The  lessons,  therefore,  give  epeciiiioiiB  from  the  documeotB 
fairly  well  in  accorduneo  with  Driver's  Analysis.  From  MatUiew 
threo  posBages  are  given;  from  the  prietitly  document,  tliree; 
from  Mark  and  Luke,  five  piissaf^s  each  :  from  J,  six  paasagM* 
aud  from  E,  Qve  pafiiiages  ;  from  John,  three  passages ;  from  the 
mixed  text  of  J  E,  two  passagf^s.  A  cai-ef;]!  reader  of  the  Eng- 
lish versions  will  uot«  differences  vhich  ahiue  throngb  these  Tari- 
0U8  documents,  and  these  diffcreiicoa  will  be  m  striking  in  the 
documents  of  Genesis  as  in  the  documents  of  the  Qo8]H)1. 

(c)  The  literary  style  nf  the  story  of  Qencsls  cannot  be  alto- 
gether ignored.  The  question  will  often  be  asked  in  the  Sanday- 
Bchools  whether  the  earlier  chapters  of  Oenesis  are  real  hititoricAl 
narraUves  or  whether  they  coutain  historic  facts  embellished  by 
legend,  myth,  or  tradition;  whether  the  poetic  iDiugination  ts 
chiefly  responsible  tor  the  story  of  creation  and  of  paradise,  and 
of  the  antedihiviaiis  and  patriarchs,  endeavoring  to  teach  tlie 
most  important  lessons  of  tho  origin  of  the  world,  of  man,  and  of 
sin,  in  beautiful  pictures  which  are  easily  underetood  ;  or  whether 
the  logical  fftfiiilty  gives  exact  reproductiooB  of  the  truths  and 
facts  imparted  by  divine  rerolntion  or  derived  from  hnman 
authorities.  The  question  will  also  be  raised  whether  the  authors 
use  the  style  of  historical  prose,  or  of  lyric,  epic,  or  didactic 
poetry.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  answer  any  of  these  qneetions  with 
suQicient  deciuion  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  inqniring  mind.  If^ 
however,  the  teacher  can  show  to  the  scholar  that  these  questions 
have  only  to  do  with  the  literary  form  of  tbodooumeuts,  aud  that 
the  religions  instruction  contained  in  them  is  independent  of  the 
literary  form,  he  will  concentrate  attention  upon  the  religious  in- 
struction of  these  early  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  derive  from 
thcra  the  lessons  which  the  Sundny-Hchool  ought  chiefly  to  learn. 

{d)  Tho  moat  serious  question  the  Snn day-school  will 
have  to  confront  is  the  question  of  credibility.  Thi^ 
question  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  other  qaestions 
whioh  have  been  considered.  Tho  Sunday-school  teacher 
abonld  be  careful  lest  he  risk  the  credibility  of  Qonesis  with  tho 
asaertion  of  its  Mosaic  authorship.  Ho  should  tcacli  thut  many 
of  the  beat  modern  critics  deny  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Oenesis 
and  yet  maintain  its  creilibility.  It  is  not  so  clear  that  the 
name  of  Moaea  is  a  better  attestation  for  the  ci'odibUity  of  Qene- 
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lil  than  the  unonrmoiiLt  writont  of  l)it«r  times;  for  the  final 
eompilcr  of  <Jcn(«iK  iiKud  threo  grcut  origiiml  documents  and 
comjiactMi  them  logcthor.  These  three  dooamcnt«  are  three 
iiidepeodenl  witnesses  who  themaelTes  mk^l  ulder  docnmentA  and 
wnioe*  for  their  anthoritjr.  Marshall's  Life  nf  WaRhington  is  by 
no  means  so  credible  an  anthoritj  us  Bancroft's  History  of  the 
United  i<laiea ;  for  thongh  Hiirshall  is  much  rieurer  to  the  events, 
b«  had  not  euch  exienvive  sources  of  iufoimation  and  ho  lacked 
tho  oritioal  Mgacity  and  historic  skill  of  Bancroft.  We  have 
crldeDce  thst  Moiti  wiis  a  prophet  and  a  lawgiver,  bnt  what 
•fideiice  have  we  that  he  vju  an  hiBtoriaii  ■* 

The  qnestion  of  credibility  depends  still  moreupon  the  Htemry 
fom  of  the  oarrative.  If  it  should  be  maintained  that  the  story 
of  the  Creaiion  and  the  Fall  are  plain  historical  uarrntives,  and 
that  therefuro  we  niiiat  believe  that  God  created  the  world  in  six 
days  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  He  then  rested  on  tho  seventh 
day  and  consecrated  it  bo  be  tlie  Sabbath  of  rest  from  that  time 
onward;  and  that  an  animal  serpent  conversed  with  Eve  and 
saducvd  her  to  eat  of  a  forbidden  fruit  and  so  introduced  sin  anil 
daalh  into  the  world  ;  then  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  con- 
vince many  of  the  Sunday-Euhuol  teachers  and  scholars  that  these 
oarraLiTet  are  altogether  credible.  It  it  should  be  said  that  there 
hit  boMi  aome  poetic  embelltshmcnt  of  these  stories  ;  that  the 
dAjm  are  periods  and  that  tlio  rofit  of  God  from  further  creation 
in  th«MTenth  period  is  the  bnais  for  the  subsequent  establishment 
ol  the  weekly  aabbath  ;  that  the  aerpeiit  was  really  an  evil  spirit, 
the  devil,  and  that  it  was  not  co  much  the  fmit.  of  ihe  tree  as  tho 
disobedience  and  lack  of  faith  in  God  (hat  brought  sin  and  evil 
into  the  world  ;  then  the  narrative  becomes  more  credible  in 
some  mpecta ;  but  at  Hie  t-xpeitse  of  its  consistency  and  harmony. 
If  these  stories  axe  regaidud  as  works  of  the  imagination,  pootin 
in  itnicture  and  poetic  in  conception  ;  iC  the  days  are  simply  the 
frvmework  to  set  forth  the  general  orderliness  and  progre«sivene8S 
of  the  creation ;  tho  seventh  day  the  apiwnded  conception  of  n 
later  pmae  writer  nsing  tho  poem  of  the  creation  as  the  basis  for 
the  aabbath  of  the  priestly  law  ;  if  the  story  of  the  serpent  and 
th*  tres  are  poetical  pictures  of  that  mysterious  event,  the  first 
mbmnoe  of  sin  into  the  world  ;  then  the  great  spiritnal  lessons 
of  the  creation  and  the  original  sin  of  man  stand  out  in  attractive 
b^uly  and  power  and  bear  witooas  to  their  own  orodibility.    It  is 
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really  iminaterial  to  tlic-«e  rcliguma  lossoos  how  far  the  poetical 
cmbcllishniont  of  the  stories  iiiu}'  cxtoud  or  how  far  it  maj  bo  id 
aooord  with  the  actual  facte  of  the  oaae. 

3.  Historical  criticism  will  meet  the  Snnday-achool  teacher  in 
his  stady  of  the  books  of  Genesis  aud  Eiodus.  The  lessoiiH 
have  bcea  selected  apparently  with  great  skill,  so  as  to  aroid  as 
many  auch  qtieatiuns  a^  pu&sible.  This  gives  them  the  appear- 
uuco  uf  a  hop,  skip,  aud  jump  over  chaptera  uud  verses  tii  their 
courw  through  the  book  of  Genesis.  Bat  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  is  posiiible  Co  avoid  taking  the  neglected  passages  iuto  con- 
sideratioi).  The  lesson  on  the  creation  is  limited  to  the  crea- 
tion of  m»a  and  the  resting  ou  the  seventh  day,  aud  thns  the 
moat  of  the  questions  which  spring  up  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Qenesis  in  connection  with  moilern  science  are  avoided.  The 
story  of  the  deluge  is  piisscd  over.  The  only  reference  to  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  Cuvenatit  with  Noah.  The  Dispei'sion  of  the 
Nations  is  omitted.  The  selections  from  the  story  of  Abraham 
and  Jacob  are  those  which  come  least  into  contact  with  externul 
history.  In  the  story  of  Joseph  the  one  document  E  is  closely  ad- 
hered to.  and  ill  the  atory  of  the  Kxodus  there  seems  to  be  a  careful 
avoiilaucti  of  difficulties.  Nevertheless  historical  criticism  must 
be  faced  in  many  of  the  passages. 

(a)  The  story  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover  in  the«e  lessons 
is  taken  from  the  story  of  Pin  Ex.  XII.,  1-14.  But  the  par- 
allel story  of  J  is  given  in  Ex.  XII.  21-37,  aud  is  much  simpler  uud 
more  primitive  in  conception.  Ic  seems  that  the  story  of  P 
has  mingled  with  its  narrative  the  more  complex  legislation  of 
later  ttmcB.  This  is  coniirmed  by  a  study  of  the  law  codes 
whore  there  are  Bve  different  laws  respecting  the  Passover  show* 
ing  development  through  the  different  codes  :  (1)  Ex.  XXIII.  18 
K.  (2)  Ex.  XXXIV.  s;5.  J.  (3)  Deut.  XVL  iJ-7  D.  (4)  Num.  IX. 
\%Fa.  (6)  Num.  XXVIII.  IGPi.  The  narrative  of  /  cor- 
rwponds  with  the  earlier  code  of  J,  the  narratire  of  P  with  the 
later  code  of  P. 

(A)  The  story  of  tlie  oroeaing  of  the  Bed  Soa  is  given 
in  Ex.  XIV.  19-29,  in  which  ^  7and  P  ars  oil  mingled  in 
the  compiled  narrative  of  the  6Dal  editor.  Tlio  Song,  Ex.  XV., 
gives  another  poetic  version  of  the  story.  There  are  several  refer- 
ences to  it  iu  the  Psalter  aud  in  the  Prophets.  A  comparison  of 
the  different  Hebrew  reprcBen  tat  ions  gives  a  varied  and  complex 
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eoBMpUdn.  Itietii'tnur  [lurpoiiu  tu  <litiLiii|;uit4li  hv-m  lieLweeti 
Uw  liiitortcul  uuclfUD  ilikI  Llio  varioU  poctiuiil  oiiibvllihlimvitU  ur 
to  mx*  tbo  Hundfty-iichooL  t«itcher  aud  Kbolar  to  anderlake  this 
dilBcuU  task.  Tber«  ia  a  certain  adTUitage  iu  such  an  undor- 
Ukinjit*  b«c«a»e  it  eii»blti«  the  scbolar  to  dtetiuguitih  bvtwoeii  thu 
rail  aud  the  idol  ia  Biblical  history.  And  cautiotia  hiru  againet 
ibftbMetttng  dn  it)  prnotind  intrrprotAtiou  of  «xaggcrating  tho 
importimoo  of  tririol  uml  unimportant  acceasorica  to  tho  neglect 
of  tliftuuentiul  fminrefl  of  tbo  narrative.  But  wo  bnvc  called  at* 
t«nlioD  to  ibis  IcBSon  because  it  comes  in  eoiitnct  with  historical 
gwfrmpbjr.  Tbo  leaaon  omitjs  tbo  references  to  historic  places  in 
tho  proTioui  contest  and  limits  ouraltuution  to  the  scene  of  cross- 
ing the  Ued  Sea  itevlf.  11  U  probable  thut  its  nortburu  arm  in 
•Dcieitt  tiniea  exiended  fartbcr  to  the  north  than  at  present,  and 
rminrnt  authorities  think  th&t  it  includtrd  also  the  iJiltur  Lakes. 
But  there  a  uo  Agreement  lui  lopbtceof  passage.  It  wusprobabl^- 
m  liUle  below  Suez,  bat  fcvcral  other  places  are  contended  for  by 
achoUn  who  ara  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

(ff)  Egyptian  archeology  ahods  light  upon  the  lesson,  Ex.  I. 
I'M,  with  referenoe  to  tho  bondage  of  Israel  in  Eg}-pt,  through 
tb*  nee&t  inrestigation  of  tbo  bnried  treasDre  cities  npon  which 
lb*  Hebrews  labored.  But  tlio  lesson  oarefully  avoids  raising  the 
difficult  historical  question  of  tlie  length  of  tho  sojourn  in  Egypt 
and  the  date  of  the  Ezodns.  Teachers  and  scholars  may  make 
aaexcunjon  into  these  regions  of  bitf.toricul  criticism,  but  tbey 
an  not  called  so  to  do,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  best  to  adhere  to  the 
path  of  r<'li):it>us  instruction  which  b&s  been  marked  out  for  them. 

i.  Tbf.-  Intt^ruationftl  Id-Mone  from  Geneais  raise  some  of  the 
B0st  diffiooll  que«tioDB  in  Biblical  Theology.  The^o  lessons 
ipring  oat  of  the  passages  in  their  order.  It  is  evident  that  thci-e 
{s  ft  TMT  grant  disproportion  in  the  importance  of  the  religions 
instmetion  given  in  these  lonons.  A  glance  at  the  following  table 
will  mfflwi : 


[II  Oisrord      Id     Jacob's      f&mUr. 
XXXVII.  I-U. 


[l|TlMt  CTCfttkn  of   man  «Dd    the 
M««ata  daVi  rest.  Gen.  L  as- 

BUI  1 

fS]  Hm  avtsiaal  ala  and  the  origlaal  (21  Jwepli        sold      Into 

'     P«(dK/ Omi.  la.  1-ia.  XXXVIl.  2J«. 

n  Tm  oriBtn  of  •tertflec,  kmI   the  [3)  Jcweph   ruler   iu   Eicrpt. 

UlThm  eovenant   wltb  Noah.    IX.,  Nl  Joseph    forKivIns    lil»  bratbivn. 

"      M-n.  XLV.  l-f5. 

ISJ  Tb«  e»n  and  mlgnllou  of  Abnun.  (51  JoH«pb't)  IamE  iI&jr.  L.  11-^. 


Egypt. 
XLI. 
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Kilhor  mora  than  fire  leasonn  nhonlil  lie  js^ivnn  to  the  »tai1y  of 
the  lirst  gronp  of  topics,  or  five  lossons  ai'o  too  innny  for  cho 
relative  importance  of  the  Becund  group.  It  inny  bo  that  thu 
diaproportiou  inheres  in  any  u6e  of  lessons  from  Holy  Soripturc 
itself.  If  this  be  so,  it  aflTords  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
textbooks  for  a  harmonious  and  well-proportioned  study  of 
Ribliait  history  and  Bibliuai  doetrinif.  But  this  difBculty  might 
haro  been  ovorcotiie.  in  a  meusare  at  lea^t,  by  a  larger  and  more 
detailed  study  of  the  twelve  earlier  chapters  of  Gtiucais.  This 
would  h;ive  been  more  profitable  tlum  such  a  htuty  sludy  of  the 
fundamental  facts  of  our  holy  religion.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
append  the  question  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  study  of  the  creation  of 
man.  There  is  peril  lest  the  more  pmcticn!  question  of  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  may  crowd  the  vflwt!y  more  imjiortant  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  man.  It  would  have  boon  wiser  to  make  two 
lessons  ont  of  the  second,  the  one  oti  the  original  sin,  the  other 
on  the  protuvarigctiuni,  and  otoii  then  the  themes  would  be  too 
vast  for  one  hour  of  study. 

The  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  man  in  the  lesson  from  ttie 
Brst  chapter  of  Genesis  can  hardly  be  suocesstully  considered 
without  the  study  of  the  creative  acts  of  the  previous  days  of 
citation  ;  and  certainly  the  story  of  the  second  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis will  have  to  be  studied  likewJBc.  The  differences  are  hero  on 
the  surface.  In  the  one  story  mankind  is  created  as  a  race,  uaJo 
and  female,  on  the  mxLh  day  before  the  seventh  day  of  rest 
(lawns;  in  the  other  there  is  a  long  series  of  divino  and  human 
activities  scparatLMl  by  events  of  tranRccndont  importance.  l>efore 
the  human  race  was  prodaced.  In  the  one  Btoi*y  God  crcatw  by 
Baying  as  a  sovereign  and  commander;  in  the  other  he  ueM  hts 
hands  and  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  as  a  workman  and  a  benefac- 
tor. In  the  one  story  God  bleasefl  the  race  and  assigns  mankind 
his  dominion  and  destiny  ;  in  the  other  God  trains  the  man,  tlic 
woman,  and  their  children  by  pei^onal,  visible,  and  audible  proa- 
euce.  In  the  one  story  man  Ix'-ars  the  image  of  God,  and  there- 
fore is  sovereign  of  nature  ;  in  the  other,  man's  body  is  made  of 
dust  and  bis  spirit  of  the  breath  of  God  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
animals  were  made  in  the  same  way,  the  difference  first  appears  by 
experiment  when  no  helpmeet  is  found  for  the  man  from  among 
the  animals.  When  now  to  tht^se  differences  is  added  different 
nuneeof  Ood,  different  t^rms  for  the  regiiatlonand  the  animals. 
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and  «tan  for  Uio  twn  eexos  of  maukind,  it  is  HbiindanUy  erideut 
that  w«  hiTo  two  different  etoHcs  and  two  different  conceptions 
ud  reprMcntatioiis  of  the  creation  of  our  race.  If  now  the 
tMcbcr  can  grMp  the  significAuce  of  tlieae  facls  and  apprehend 
that  the  mode  of  the  creation  of  man  ix  of  small  importanco  com- 
pared with  the  creation  itMlf ;  if  he  hfu  the  discernment  to  see 
that  the  mode  of  the  creation  was  not  revealed  to  man  hy  God  ; 
bat  wa«  reprmented  by  different  poeta  as  UiOT  wore  enabled  by  the 
divine  npirit  to  oonetruct  it  by  tbu  use  of  Uieir  imagination  and  that 
tlwaeare  pictorial  representations  of  a  divine  aot  irhicli  could  not  be 
PBpmented  or  describe*!  in  its myeteriotiB  and  nnknonrable  reAlily, 
and  that  throagh  thoae  varied  poetic  embellish  men  t8  the  same 
eiwtttial  doctrine  shines;  then  the  religious  inatructioii,  that  man 
wae  created  by  God  as  the  crown  of  natnre,  as  the  ruler  of  natart, 
anil  aa  the  image  and  Tepresentative  of  God  in  person^  character, 
ariiTtty,  and  entire  ViJe.  will  imprrsa  ilaelf  upon  tho  schol- 
ars and  tcaohem  with  frosbnces,  Tividnosa^  and  redemptive 
pover.  If  modem  science  can  give  ua  a  better  description  of  the 
enatiga  of  man  than  the  Hebrew  pootjt,  what  mattera  it?  They 
cannot  give  iisany  truer  doctrine  of  tho  creation  or  of  the 
ndatioQ  of  man  to  God  and  to  nntnre  than  that  given  us  in 
(be  early  cliapt«r8  of  Genesis.  If  anyone  insists  upon  the  mode  of 
CTMtlon  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gene«is,  he  will  come  in  conflict 
with  the  mode  of  creation  of  the  aocondcliaptf-r  of  Genesis,  and 
either  of  them  will  bring  him  in  conflict  with  the  snrc  results  of 
modem  idienre.  And  if  he  insists  nponthclitcra]  verbal  represent* 
atioHH  vhol  nnn  ho  do  with  othi-r  parts  of  HoIyRcriptnro  Huch  aa 
Psalms  XXXIII.  and  CIV.,  which  give  still  otlicr  varying  pictures 
nt  the  creatinn.  and  with  Proverbs  VIII.,  Job  XXXVIIL,  Amos 
LX.,  Uaiah  XL.?  If  ho  inftiRtsiiiKin  it  that  tiie  body  of  man  was 
formed  by  Qtxf  and  hit;  gpirit  inbroathod^  how  will  ho  meet  tho 
objection  from  Z«charinh  Xli.  1  where  it  is  said  that  Yahweh 
"formeth  the  spirit  of  man  within  him";  and  from  Psalm 
XXXIII.  C,whereall  the  hosts  of  heaven  were  made  "by  the  breath 
of  his  month**;  and  froml^talm  VIII.  3,  where  the  heavens  are  the 
vork  of  Ood's  fingers  ;  and  from  Vs.  XIX.  1,  where  "tl)D  firm- 
anent  aheweth  his  handiwnrk'*?  There  are  those  who  think  that 
they  can  bniM  a  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  a  prosaic  interpre- 
tation of  the  fint  chapter  of  Ocnefiia.  They  can  do  it  only  by 
ahnttisg  theU  eyes  lo  the  great  variety  of  beautifnl  iuiat{e«i  under 
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which  Ihe  creation  of  inau  and  nattiro  igUiight,  itt  maDydiffentut 
pasMgea  of  Scripture.  There  is  odIj  one  way  to  reach  a  boudcI 
and  reliable  doctrine,  »nd  that  ia  to  seelc  for  tbu  esseutial  instruo- 
tion  which  iindcrlicB  all  thcee  images,  and  beware  lest  wo  become 
absorbed  in  the  ooloring  and  traceries  of  any  one  of  them.  Thib 
one  example  must  eiiflice  to  ahow  the  vast,  importance  of  Biblical 
theology  to  the  Suuday-sohool. 

Moderu  Biblical  criticism  thus  has  a  double  work.  It  removes 
an  immeuse  amount  of  crude,  indetinite,  erroaeoua  uud  faUu 
niHterittl  which  has  commoaty  boeu  brought  iuto  the  Sunday- 
school  to  illustrate  everytliing  but  the  lesaou  aod  to  dull  it« 
jKiintfl.  It  preKiitd  a  Bolid  basis  of  truth  and  fact  upoa  which  re- 
ligioiuU-HSons  may  bo  built  that  will  be  firm,  reliable,  and  perma- 
nent. Those  who  t«ach  without  taking  account  of  modern  Bibli- 
cal criticism  teach  a  mitsa  of  material  which  will  hare  to  be  un- 
learned in  A  few  years  to  the  accompaniment  of  »ad  and  bitt«r  ex 
porienoea.  Such  teachera  will  have  no  thanks  from  their  papiU 
— will  have  no  reward  for  their  Bcrvices.  The  rewards  of  the  fu- 
Lnre  are  with  the  faithful  teauherH  wlio  teach  noLhitig  but  the 
truth  and  who  search  for  it  as  for  hid  treogurcs ;  who  in  these 
days  of  battle  between  tradition  and  criticism  calmly  watch  the 
issaes,  aud,  if  they  cannot  decide  between  them,  limit  themselreB 
lo  those  matters  about  which  there  ia  no  donbt.  In  tliose  they 
hnd  the  religions  instmction  which  ia  moat  suitable  for  the  Sun* 
day-achool  and  which  lies  safely  enshrined  back  of  all  human 
controreraiee,  indestructible  and  eternal  in  its  quickening  truths 
and  factd. 

G.  A.  BitiOQR. 


IS  THE  VALUE  OF  OUR  FAST  CRUISERS  OVER- 
ESTIMATED ! 

0T   HBAIt-ADHIRAL   DANIEL    AHHEN.    V.  6.  N. 


Years  ago,  when  the  buiMtDg  of  fast  oruimrfl  was  bnf;iiii  tiy 
a>,  the  th«D  Secretary  of  tlio  Narj  made  a  oooiparisoQ  of  tho  de- 
xUuction  effoctod  bj  tbo  Cotifedenita  crnisers  in  our  civil  war 
with  wimi  might  obtain  through  our  8up«rior  means  of  dcstruc- 
'tjon,  ahonld  wa  have  a  vrar  with  a  commercial  povcr.  Let  ua  g&e 
bow  far  a  comparison  will  bold  good  : 

The  Confederate  crnisorB  woro  wooden  reaaela  of  some  twelve 
hnndred  tons  disploc^mont,  and  bad  sail  power  through  which 
LhcT  coald  make  long  TOjages  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed  without  the 
OBe  of  ooaL  In  crossing  calm  bolts,  near  tho  equator  or  olso- 
wfaere,  a  few  tons  of  coal  would  expedite  them  greatly,  or,  when  a 
T«ml  was  sighted,  would  enable  them  to  overtake  her,  and  if  she 
esuried  our  flag,  they  seized  whatever  they  desired,  took  tho  crew 
on  board,  bnmed  the  veMel,  and  landed  her  crew  at  the  most  con* 
Tflaieot  tim«.  With  the  favors  that  were  shown  these  cmisere, 
snrrepdtioQslj  and  opeulj,  in  Briliah  porta,  to  which  the;  always 
weoi  when  convenient,  in  whatever  sen,  their  coal  and  other  sup- 
plies were  kept  np.  Ocean  telegr^hj  hbd  not  tho  game  cxtenaiou 
■•  BOW.  The/  committed  ravages  in  one  region,  then  would  sail 
to  another,  obooaing  &  sailing  route  where,  under  the  prevailing 
viodi,  a  cotwentration  of  veaaeis  might  be  expected,  and  there  re- 
cnaot  tbeir  destmotivo  purposes,  and  then  set  sail  again  for  some 
distant  point  on  some  other  route  where  they  were  likely  to  find  their 
[Wy.  Under  sucb  conditions  they  were  capable  of  effecting  great 
damagv  and  avnidiug  the  few  veesoU  that  were  sent  after  them. 
At  length  the  ''Alabama"  waa  willing  to  risk  a  combat  with  the 
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"  Rcar&tii-gc"  off  Ohorbourg,  and  then  there  wua  one  Oonfcderato 
cruiser  leBs. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty-eight  iiears  since  the  close  of 
the  civil  war;  the  modo  of  pro]tulRinn  and  the  speeil  of  mer- 
chant Bteamerg  have  niidcrgonu  a  great  transformation,  and  tbo 
Fontos  of  traOic  of  greutetit  rulae  have  changed.  Although  for 
fiomu  ^vurs  uud  at  this  tiuiu  thu  aggregate  tonnage  oC  sailing  vos- 
(seU  hafl  beeu  steadily  augmeutiug  rtilativuly  tu  steamahips  uil- 
gaged^n  ocean  traffic,  eniliug  vessels  of  belligerents  woald  naturally 
be  laid  np  in  the  event  of  war,  tia  would  a  large  proportion  of 
oceuB  steam  tramps  of  the  nations  engaged.  Their  traffic  iu  car- 
goes not  liable  to  fieiiiure  as  contraband  would  pass  to  neutral 
fliLgit.  Should  wu  have  a  war  with  any  conaido ruble  power  other 
than  Great  Brituiti,  we  would  find  that  incroa^ed  war  rates  of  in- 
sumnoe  would  throw  almost  the  entire  traffiu  on  the  highspas  of 
both  ooml>atants  under  the  British  flag.  Iu  Asiatiu  waters 
France  would  have  steamerB  from  her  Mediterranean  ports,  prob- 
ably not  many  iu  number ;  they  would  run  little  risk  of  capture 
by  our  cruisers,  had  wo  unhappily  a  war  with  that  power.  Cable 
(liapatchoa  would  give  iiifonnation  of  the  proximity  of  hostile 
vessels  and  enable  the  steamers  cither  to  remain  iu  port  or  to  be 
convoyed  by  fast  vessols-of-war. 

In  a  war  with  Great  Britain  our  fast  cruisers  would  be  subject 
to  grave  disadvantages.  An  examiuatiou  of  **Coaling,  Docking 
and  Repairing  Facilities  of  the  Ports  of  the  World,  3d  Edition, 
189:2,"  published  by  the  Kavy  Department,  will  show  how 
illusory  is  the  idea  that  our  fast  cruisers  could  seriously  aHeot 
the  merchant  flag  of  Ureat  Britain  in  distant  seas,  where  neu- 
trality lawa  would  estop  coal  supplies,  and  dockage  to  clean 
their  bottoms,  in  neutral  ports.  Thedockingand  coaling  facilities 
set  forth  in  the  document  referred  to,  tf  marked  on  achart  of  the 
globe,  show  how  conveniently  the  cmisors  and  the  battleships 
of  Great  Britain  can  reach  out  in  all  directions  with  clean 
bottoms  and  full  coal  bunkers.  This  favorable  condition  conld 
not  obtain  fur  any  other  power,  even  should  all  neutrals  fail 
to  observe  their  neutrality  obligations.  We  may  assume  that  onr 
fast  cruisers  are  the  equals  oC  those  of  any  other  power,  and 
probably  a  few  are  superior,  eispecially  those  with  triple  screws, 
Begarding  the  map  of  the  globe  and  the  British  coating  stations 
marked  thereon,  wc  |>crceLTe  that  had  wc  a  much  greater  number 
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of  Uw  bwt  of  craitert,  the  probable  resalte  of  their  TiBitiag  dis- 
tant MU  woalU  Dot  be  satUfactory,  as  I  propodo  ebowing  in  thu 
fallowiug  |iiiffe«,  throug)i  tlie  opposing  forcei  that  Great  Britaiii 
would  huvu,  acactcred  fur  and  widu  over  tho  soas.  Our  craia«r8, 
UoubtlM0i  hare  as  high  n  rata  of  speed  as  thoso  of  Great  Briton; 
then  i»  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tho  rosalta  of  the  speed 
triala,  as  grren,  are  not  exact;  yet,  ooly  a  norice  will  have 
the  idea  that  thoy  will  raprodont  tho  normal  epocd  on  tho 
high  ■«■  Coutractora  take  oaro  that  nothing  n  omitted  to  make 
Iho  f  peed  all  that  is  pou ihle,  with  huilumid  perfectly  cbau,  pioke<l 
cool,  and  tho  ouploymeut  of  the  moetexpert  firemen,  with  forced 
dxaagbu  It  i«  well  known  that  coniiiderablc  repairs  are  frequent 
after  «pood  trials,  from  taxiug  the  machinery  and  boileni  to  their 
otjwMit,  and  perbaiu  iujurica  resaU  that  do  not  come  to  light  for 
KKM  time.  A  forced  draught  is  eo  di-Jitrnctive  to  iMiIera  when 
liwxpwionced  firejneu  are  employed,  thiit  only  a  few  hours  steam- 
ing may  aoriously  impuirthem.  Captuu  Kvaus  slated  that  when 
ID  oommaiid  of  tho  "Baltiraoru"  in  the  llcliriiig  Koa,  ho  ordered 
a  furood  draught  in  order  to  orortako  a  vessel  bcfurc  dark ;  as 
a  nnlt  the  boilers  had  &00  leaky  tubus.  The  British  fleet 
opemtioiu  give  aiuUoguus  results.  A  British  admiral  bus  recently 
•(ylad  a  forced  draught  n  device  of  the  devil.  The  question 
ma5  occar  why  roaseU  of  war  cannot  or  do  not  use  forced 
ilnmghtu  as  well  as  ocean  liners^  The  latter  have  the  best  flre- 
mi!Q  obtainable;  IF  one  lacks  in  intelligence  or  usefulness  he  is 
diaoharged  at  tho  earliest  <ipporlunity ;  >u  the  naval  service  he 
cannot  be  discharged  for  ordinary  incompetoocy — nor  con  he  be 
■sbooled  to  competency.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  Kugineer- 
in^Ohief  Helvillu  suggetta  lengthening  the  tsmukuKtuoks  to  cniate 
a  atrmigar  natural  draught  and  dispeusiog  with  tho  use  of  forced 
drmogfata,  aa  baa  been  done  on  board  of  the  "  Oanipauia"  and  the 
"  Locania,"  the  ocean  Uuora  that  have  made  tho  shortest  runs 
»6toB  the  Atlantic. 

Tbare  is  not  one  of  our  fast  cruisers  that  can  profit  to  any  ex- 
loot  by  the  use  of  sail  power  even  In  strong  wiud^,  although  their 
raginery  oaahlea  them  to  attain  a  high  rule  of  speed,  with  a 
correspoadiugly  largo  coal  cuusuniption.  An  already  stated,  the 
*' Alabamji "  and  oihcr  Confederate  cruLsors  did  very  well  under 
a  low  head  of  steam;  in  bet,  they  did  nut  require  a  large  coal  con- 
■umpliuD  whtri  steaming  tea  kiiota  au  hour,  which  was  at  that 
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time  sufficient  for  tliuir  jnirpoees.  In  trade-winds  or  other  breeze* 
Abeam,  or  abaft  the  beam,  they  would  rendilj  snil  nioro  titan  ten 
knot«  per  honr.  A  modern  fast  cruiMr  on  an  unfrequented  sea, 
with  disabled  machinery  or  without  coal,  would  be  m  pitiable  an 
object  as  can  well  bo  conceived.  Ucr  crew  would  hail  the  appear- 
anoo  of  an  cnomj  In  war  as  a  much  needed  friend. 

Our  navy  Joes  not  posaesB  one  sheathed  TeaBol  of  war:  after 
a  few  moTithfi  in  tropical  waters  our  fastest  cruiser  would  be  slow 
indeed.  If  twenty  knots  was  obtained  on  the  apeod  trial,  with 
the  same  nuntbcr  of  revolutions  it  would  probably  not  exceed 
fourteen  knots.  Tlita  groat  falling  off  can  be  veriQod  by  an  ex- 
amination of  logbooks.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  given  specimens  of 
barnacles  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  "Ranger"  that  had 
spent  seven  mouths,  after  a  previous  dockage,  in  voyages  to  and 
from  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  in  making  surreys.  Hainacloe 
more  than  an  iuch  long  covered  the  entire!  bottom,  and  a  heavy 
niariiio  vegetablp  growth  supplemented  the  barnacles,  Ifor  Toy- 
ago  to  Sun  Fraiicisoo  was  at  loss  than  half  the  speed,  with  the 
same  number  of  revolutions  per  hour  us  when  she  left  with  a 
clean  bottom. 

Eiglitccn  years  ago,  when  the  ronstrnction  of  half  a  dozen  iron 
TDssels  WHS  discussed  at  the  so-called  Board  meetings  of  the 
chiefs  of  bureaus,  presided  over  by  the  Secrutary  of  the  Nary^ 
the  late  Et-ar-Admirals  Ciise,  Buyuolde,  C.  R.  F.  Itodgers,  and 
myself  insiiited  that  some  of  the  vessels  should  be  sheathed.  The 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Construction  craftily  replied,  "  That  could  be 
done  afterward."  Ue  was  an  "export,"  and  we  were  supposed  to 
know  nothing  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  turn  in  the  progress 
of  oonstruotion.  To  shcaihe  a  vcasol  after  her  oonstmction  would 
require  tearing  her  to  pieces  in  agreat  moaaure, 

In  all  MietuHiucoiiKtnictionsof  t<hipti  subject  to  salt  water  uavigH- 
tioiia  marked  galvanic  action  seta  in,  to  the  steady  deetruotiou  of  thi* 
metal  for  which  the  action  has  most  affinity.  A  few  years  ago  the 
British  armored  ship  "  Warspitu''  wus  ducked  al  Esquioianlt  for 
the  purpose  of  reiuedring  defects  in  putting  on  her  copper  shfftth- 
ing.  It  was  said  that  there  were  metallic  connections,  through 
nails  or  otherwise,  between  the  sheathing  and  the  ship's  iron  bot- 
tom, resulting  in  serious  injury.  The  actual  detailn  of  the  snp- 
posed  neglect  or  mistake  never  came  to  me.  Of  all  metals  In 
common  use,  zinc  la  the  most  subject  to  destruction,  the  other 
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noUbi  rcinaiDing  uuaffectod  by  galvniiic  action  in  ooiinoction 
witii  it,  and  sine  taking  "  thu  bilo."  i  have  suggested  Ui  ujtiiorts 
the  poBUble  AdTautBge  of  Bheathed  reesek  baring  a  strip  of  zinc 
of  two  fwt  iu  width  pnt  round  the  resael.  extending  from  a  fow 
incboi  bdow  the  water  line  to  mora  than  ouo  foot  above  it.  If 
iMtaned  to  tbo  bull  above  and  below  with  suitable  metallic  battens, 
tbe  tine  could  be  renewed  readily  m  might  be  required. 

In  looking  over  tlio  2S^aml  Avnnal,  of  I<ord  Braaeoy,  an 
Anertcan  may  well  be  startled  at  tbo  array  of  Teaeela-of^war  of 
(ireat  Britain,  from  battleships  to  torpodo  ^'unboats.  In  order 
Ui  ApjiroximatA  a*  to  the  value  or  thu  warllih-gBnoes  of  the  major 
put  of  theee  reBseb,  I  endeavored  to  claH^ify  them.  Of  twTouLy- 
Dioo  annored  ve«sols,  eight  are  ahcatbcd  with  copper  and  five  with 
xiue;  eighteun  were  built  prior  to  1870,  and  twenty-one  more 
befora  1&80.  Should  all  of  these  thtrly-uino  vesseU  lie  regHrded 
only  ai  naval  Bcarecrows,  tbirty-throo  yet  remain  built  since  that 
lime  tir  aro  near  completioo. 

Of  unarmored  cruiser^i  there  are  etxly-two  with  iron  or  ateol 
bottoau,  forty-nine  otbors  an;  sheathed  with  copper  and  two  witli 
zinc.  Twenty-one  others  are  comiiositc,  of  varioos  sizes,  all  of 
them  above  1,000  and  some  of  tliem  over  '.JfOOO  tonsdisplacenicut. 
Tliey  have  iron  or  died  frames,  wooden  bottomH,  and  copperslicath- 
log.  So  note  was  made  by  me  of  minor  vessels,  uor  of  those  be- 
loapog  to  the  eoloniee.  Of  the  total,  twenty-four  were  built 
ptior  to  1880,  Iwenty-fonr  from  1880  to  1885  iiicluBlYe,  and 
atventy-Hveu  from  thai  date  to  the  present,  some  of  tbem  not 
^H  7«t  oompleted.  Of  the  total  a  rough  estimate  girce  100  whioh 
^H  nay  be  supposed  available  cmisers  for  any  part  of  the  world  as 
^H      oommem  destroyers. 

^^m  In  addiiioo   to  the  above  force  for  coni)n<;rcf«  ilestroyers  and 

^^P      aCtiturt  hostile  cmiaers  are  twenty-three  merchant  vt^ssels  to  be 
m  fltted  onl  in  event  of  war.     The  shortest  of  thcui  ia  420  feet  iu 

I  length.     Fonr  of  them  have  an  average  speed  ut  eoa  of  more  than 

t  nineteen  knota,  and  the  remainder  have  good  ocean  speed. 

^H  Rapid  firing  guns  h«ve  been  introduced  into  sll  navies  within 

^"       the  pa3t  thirty  years,  and,  in  my  belief,  will  prove  a  surprising 
I  faoUir  in  naval  warfare  where  crews  are  not  protected   by  armor 

I  of  Euincicnt  Ihicknese  to  resist  tlio  penetration  of  throe,  six,  and 

^_         — ....  -nond  projectiles  thrown  from  rapid-firo  guns.     Theiio 
^H^  that  may  be  dmfted  in  service,  and  others,  while  on> 

^^^^        TuU  CLTUL— »0.  446. 
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gaged  III  traffic  can  probiibly  be  mora  effectively  arraed  with  a 
□umber  of  anch  guns  than  with  hnavy  batterieB.  Half  a  dozen 
six-ponndcra  pnt  oa  the  stern  of  a  tcbscI  cndcnvorinf;  to  escape, 
directing  tlicirtire  piirticulurly  nt  the  emokeatacka  of  faor  pursuer, 
would  probably  riddle  aud  toar  them  to  pieces,  by  carrying  away 
whole  sheets  on  the  fartlier  si<le,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  tlireo 
thoii<ian<l  yards,  and  othorwiiie  intlicc  great  damage  to  eren  the 
typical  fast  cniisor.  At  a  distance  of  more  than  tvo  thousand 
yanls  aii-ponnd  projectiles  iwe  capable  of  piercing  conning 
towerB  of  three  inches  thickness  of  iron.  They  couid  sweep  the 
decks  of  a  lai^o  number  of  ventilators,  sending  them  flying  in 
fragmenta  aa  misallcB,  killing  and  wounding  the  guns'  crows  of 
the  main  battery  that  could  not  be  served  with  the  mime  ucctimcy 
nt  the  Eiatne  runge.  Six  [lotindvt's,  fli'ed  from  tho  ahoutder,  admit 
of  the  same  accnracy  of  aim  as  ordinary  small-arms,  even  in  a 
moderate  seaway,  when  a  heavy  gua  would  be  fired  with  great 
innccnnicy.  Of  courne  tlio  fast  cmisers  have  rupid-firo  gone. 
It  seems  to  me  that  their  combats  will  be  settled  in  a  larger  de- 
gree with  their  rapid  firo  thim  with  their  heavy  guns. 

From  these  conaiderationB,  there  seems  little  prospect  of  great 
success  on  the  high-aeas  in  the  oipttire  of  British  merchant  tps- 
aelR  hy  whatever  nation,  should  she  be  engaged  in  war.  Modem 
ftist  cruisers  have  not  that  kind  of  endurance  autl  ability  to  keep 
iho  sen  for  months  timt  belonged  to  the  Confederate  tiruiserB  and 
Dill's  of  thut  period. 

To  those  who  think  that  tho  world  is  made  up  of  adulators 
and  fitnlt-findorii  I  w.>u)d  Hiy  that  wo  should  bo  content  as  a 
whole  with  our  fast  crnisers.  Thoy  vill  servo  jmrposea  in  war 
that  conld  not  be  dispensed  with  without  grave  disadvantages. 
Were  all  of  our  bnttlesliipa  that  are  now  under  constrnction,  com* 
pietod,  and  the  number  doubled,  wo  still,  in  my  belief,  would  have 
undefended  coasts,  so  far  as  the  navy  should  serve  aa  an  indis- 
pensable auxiliary  to  forliilcatiotis  and  for  its  own  purposes. 
The  fiureau  of  Construction  has  not  shown  the  prcBcicnco  thai 
was  claimed  for  it  in  advance  of  execution.  Ships  have  been 
found  dec{>er  in  the  water  (ban  was  desired;  others  are  said  to 
b«  top-heavy.  A  battleship  constructed  on  plans  said  t«  have 
b«en  surreptitiously  obtained  from  a  British  firm  at  considerable 
cost  has  not  the  necessary  stnictural  strength  from  a  lack  of  suf- 
ficient material,  which  seems  remiss,  inasmuch  as  iron  and  steel 
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the  chief  narnl  constntctor  for  the  BritUh  Admiralty,  and  now  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  two  other  member?  and 
eminent  shipbuilders,  Mr.  Alan  And  Mr.  Ilarland,  enpport  the  same 
ideal.  In  tho  London  Timfn  of  KoTcmhcr  18,  Admiral  Elliot,  a 
distingnished  officer  of  the  British  Navy,  gire«  also  his  unequiv- 
ocal support  to  the  nttorancea  of  Lord  Armatrong,  which  are 
clear  and  unmiRtnknblo  in  oxpression,  timt  hattlcflhips  and  the 
TarioiiB  classes  of  TeEsiiliiof-war  of  Great  Britain  will  not  moot  the 
neoessitiea  of  tho  situation.  He  stat^a  that  Great  Brituin  should 
have  marine  rama  pure  and  simple,  built  for  that  special  porpose ; 
that  the  siippoaed  protection  of  any  vessel  from  ramming  through 
any  thickness  of  armor  was  a  fallacy,  as  I  have  said  for  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

I  entertain  tho  same  idea  that  was  expressed  by  the  late  Rear- 
Adminvl  O.  R.  P.  Itodgcrs  not  long  before  his  death  :  That  ghonid 
Groat  Britain  bo  dispoeod  to  make  war  npon  tho  tTnitod 
States,  it  would  be  iu  a  sudden  diiKh  with  all  her  forces  to  de- 
mand enormous  ransoms  from  oar  unprotected  cities  and  coasts, 
ur  effect  60  widespread  a  ruin  as  to  appal  us  into  an  immediate 
submission  to  any  terms  she  might  propose.  This  idea  could  not 
be  entertained  for  a  moment  should  we  provide  tho  means  for 
coast  defence  suggested  iu  the  papers  abore  referred  to.  There 
is  a  passive,  yet  very  weighty,  consideration  which  British  states- 
men  may  well  regard.  Even  a  non •intercourse  between  the  two 
conntries  for  a  few  months  would  redaco  tho  Hritisb  masses  to 
great  misery,  and,  wore  tho  period  of  its  continnance  indefinite, 
to  tifXasA  despair.  With  us,  the  masses  would  not  suffer  want  in 
any  degree,  but  there  would  beJieavy  taxes,  diiicomfort,  and,  per- 
haps, great  losses  inflicted  on  ])orsonaI  property,  much  of  whioh 
would  bo  British,  and  certainly  a  great  deal  of  national  humiliation 
should  we  fail  to  make  onr  preparation  for  a  war,  before  it  was 
rudely  throst  upon  us. 

The  centres  of  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain,  belting  tho 
world,  and  forbidding  any  reasonable  prospect  of  the  United 
States  or  other  power  preying  npon  her  merchant  marine,  sbonld 
bo  regarded  rather  in  a  spirit  of  gratalation  than  the  reverse,  by 
all  peoples  who  speak  the  same  language.  Thcso  centres  of  mari- 
time power  are  no  less  the  centres  of  a  widespread  manly  civiliza- 
tion ;  it  is  only  on  placing  a  map  of  the  world  before  you  and  re- 
garding  carefully  the  areas  of  continents  and  of  islands,  when 
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It  is  probuble  that  more  liiis  b^niu  soiJ  und  wiitteu  about 
Wiiguer  tluui  ubout  uii;  other  comjiosur  that  over  existed.  Tliia 
is  not  surprising,  for  besidw  bciing  oue  of  the  greatest  genJuseA 
that  the  world  haa  yet  produced,  he  represented  a  revolution 
from  mueicaL  tradition  that  had  been  held  in  honor  for  centuriee, 
and  lie  ]jossessed  a  combination  of  talents,  any  one  of  which 
might  achieve  fame  for  auy  inau  and  all  of  wbioh  would 
not  only  make  him  the  object  of  universal  attention,  but  the 
target  of  ciiticism.  Under  these  circumstancoa it  is  only  uatnral 
thut  in  tlie  minds  of  many  people  the  truo  significance  of  bis 
work  should  be  cither  lost  sight  of  altogether  or  obscured  beneath 
the  flood  of  literature  concerning  it^  manifold  phases  which  hu 
for  many  years  poured  from  the  press.  His  partisans  are  as 
prone  to  exaggerate  his  merits  as  his  enemies  are  to  detract  &om 
them.  TfoTerthelesBj  the  real  Wagner  stands  before  us  in  the 
acbievomonts  that  followed  one  another  in  sncU  rapid  sncceesion 
during  his  long  career.  His  work  must  be  judged  by  itself  and 
in  its  relation  to  the  music  of  his  predecessors. 

Oue  of  the  commonest  and  one  of  the  most  serious  mistAkcs 
about  Wagner  is  the  general  belief  that  he  was  the  first  to  appre- 
ciate the  inadequacy  of  the  old  school  of  music,  and  to  strive  for 
higher  forms.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Qluck  first  felt  this 
inadequacy,  and  his  compositions  show  that  he  tried  to  elevate 
music  above  the  level  on  which  the  oomposers  of  his  day  worked. 
The  original  production  of  Orpheus  in  Paiis  crested  a  public 
disturbance  similar  to  that  witnessed  there  when  Wagner  hod 
fate  earlicit  Parisian  representation.    But  the  genius  of  GlQck 
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wu  Imt  inferior  to  Woguor'a;  tie  could  onlyatriTO  toward  tliu  (foat 
ttwt  his  sQL'oesttor  iiltHiav«l.  Ue  de^ervus  credit  for  what  ho  triod 
to  do.  aad  it  b  not  juet  that  his  eilorU  should  be  lout  sight  of  in 
Uw  glory  of  one  who  aucceoded  whero  he  partly  failed.  Wug- 
tiftr'ii  conceptioD  of  what  opera  in  iU  higheat  form  should  be 
wu  DODO  the  le«s  sublime  because  it  had  dioily  occurred  to  an- 
oiber. 

The  vodding  of  the  drama  and  music — this  waa  the  nnderlj- 
ing  principle  of  that  concepbiou.  The  drnma  Wiigner  regarded 
■a  the  expreauon  of  the  liFc  of  innn.  Kut  he  i^av  that  tbia  ex- 
pnesion  was  in  a  Benae  incomplete,  tlmt  it  could  bo  ma<lo  ade- 
quate, pi'rfect,  oTcti  sublime,  if  unitbd  with  musio  in  porfoot 
hannony  with  ils  uhaructcr  iind  Rpirit.  Before  his  time  the  go- 
called  grand  op^'mconBietod  chiefly  of  feeble  libretti,  to  whiuh 
primitira,  almost  childish  niclmlica  had  been  set;  there  was  no 
life,  no  pttnioo,  no  Boul,  in  most  of  these  works.  Ono  might 
be  pardoned  for  comparing  them  with  musical  poppets  sing- 
ing from  phonographs. 

Yet,  before  Wagner's  time,  Beethoven  and  Weber  were  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  GUick.  But,  until  toward  the  very  end  of 
his  life,  B4M>thoTeu'8  couceptioue,  with  the  exception  of  his  single 
opvra  FidtUo,  were  pnrely  rausicnl ;  he  worked,  so  to  speak, 
almost  wholly  in  the  realms  of  the  ideal.  IIo  appreciated  the  pos- 
aibOity  of  axpresaiug  iu  music  the  hi^^hcst  human  emotions,  those 
that  called  for  dramatic  power.  His  symphoniea  and  his  opera 
show  that  be  tried  to  attain  this  exprenion ;  thoy  represent  a 
steady  dorulopmont  culminating  in  a  splendid  climnx  in  tbo 
Ninth  Symphony,  when  at  last  ho  found  mit.^iu  iuudetiuitte  and 
fait  the  need  of  words.  80  iu  the  solos  and  choruses  of  this  sym- 
phony h«  tuod  words  with  fino  effect.  Aa  for  his  opera,  that  em- 
bodioa  hia  attempt  to  expreds  his  ooncoptiou  of  perfect  conjugal 
lore.  In  the  case  of  Weber  we  find  a  componer  who  felt,  iw  Wag- 
ner did.  thv  greatness  of  the  higher  opera,  and  in  hia  works  ho 
triw!  to  make  the  most  of  the  opiwrtnnitiea  it  proeontcd.  Yet  ho 
WBi  hampered  by  ohngiug  to  the  old  forms  of  music,  through 
which  he  exprMB«d  his  ideas.  Boch  Beethoven  and  Weber  may 
tw  aaid  to  oceapy  the  middle  gronnd  between  the  old  and  the  new 
tchooU  of  compositions.  But  for  their  aohio¥ement8  the  work  of 
Warner  would  hare  bc«n  far  more  rcTolntioaary  than  it  actually 
Wi.     Thoy  pnparcd  the  way  fur  him. 
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But  the  old  ;3t)-U  was  slUl  firmly  established  b;  tradition,  and 
Waguer  bravely  set  himself  to  the  taalc  of  destroying  tradition. 
Ho  saw  that  the  paasionn  of  mankind  offered  material  for  a  noble 
drama  fit  to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  noble  rou.stc.  So  he  proceeded  to 
look  about  for  subjects  suitable  to  his  puqxise.  Those  he  found 
in  the  Norse  legends,  which  he  drew  upon  extensively  and  which 
he  developed  and  almost  transformed  by  his  genius. 

For  it  should  be  boi-ne  in  mind  that  Wagner's  literary  ability 
was  of  the  highest  quality  ;  it  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  his  music.  Dr.  Foerster,  formerly  director  of  the  Ger- 
man Theatre  iu  Berlin,  and  later  of  the  Court  Theatre  iuVienua, 
once  expressed  his  belief  to  me  that  if  the  Mtiettrsinger  were 
prodnoed  as  a  play,  by  Gmt-class  artists  and  under  favorable  sur- 
roundings, it  would  mako  a  great  success.  In  this  connection  I  re- 
call a  remark  made  to  me  by  Wagner  biniaolf  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  performimce  of  Hheingold  in  Berlin,  which  I  conducted.  On 
the  programme  lie  called  it  a  "  comic  play  with  mitaic,"  and  the 
cast  was  truly  ideal,  made  up  as  it  was  by  great  singers  who  were 
also  great  actors:  Scoria,  the  biisso,  of  Vienna ;  Schelper,  the 
buritono,  of  Leipsic  ;  Lioban,  the  comic  tenor,  oC  Borliu;  and  Vo- 
gol,  the  heroic  tenor,  of  Manich.  At  the  cIobo  of  the  opera, 
Wagner,  who  might  be  supposud  to  think  chic&y  of  the  mnsio  and 
of  the  orchestration,  said  to  me  :  "  1  have  never  seen  it  acted  so 
welt."  I  quote  this  simply  to  ilhietrate  the  great  stress  he  put 
upon  the  dramatic  side  of  grand  opera.  He  appreciated  the  ad- 
vantages  of  a  composer's  being  able  to  unite  in  himself  the  two 
gifts  of  writing  both  book  and  music,  for  he  used  to  say  tliatonly 
the  composer  himself  knew  just  what  ho  wanted  to  oxprea^ 
meaning,  of  course,  that  if  he  undertook  to  give  musical  color,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  ideas  of  others,  he  would  be  greatly  handicapped. 

All  composers  at  the  preKoiit  lime  realise  that  there  is  mneh 
truth  iu  this  belief,  but  few  or  noue  of  them  poseBsea  the  slight- 
est literary  ability.  Their  talent  tends  to  isolate  them  from  all 
other  kinds  of  creative  work.  This  fact  is  due  partly  to  their 
education,  which  is  special,  perhaps  in  a  sense  narrow.  It  would 
be  well  if  all  muRicians,  before  beginning  their  careers,  could 
have  a  thorough,  a  well-rounded  education.  I  hare  observed, 
however,  that  in  youth  most  of  them  display  little  taste  for  those 
studies  that  do  nut  bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  their  art; 
oveu  when  they  have  established  themsolree  they  do  very  littlo 
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reading  or  itndjing  outside  of  music.  Their  labors  are  exacting 
kud  ibof  prefer  to  u^c  thoir  leisure  in  rocrcaliou  and  in  othor 
waji  that  are  oot  at  all  literary. 

Under  these  circumstanoeti,  we  cannot  exjioct  our  composers  to 
follow  yftgaar'a  oxtiraple  by  attempting  to  writo  their  own  libretti. 
If  thev  did,  mnnr  of  them  would  make  dreary  fuilares.  More- 
oTH*,  I  believe  that  it  is  poesiblo  for  oompoaer  iind  author  to 
work  togethur  in  perfect  harmony,  one  being  simply  the  counter- 
part of  the  other.  The  Bln¥i8h  imitation  of  Wagner's  methods 
cannot  lead  to  good  resalt^.  Kucli  man  must  do  hia  work  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity;  it  can  be  nothing  but  folly  for  him  to  turn  at 
renlts  that  are  nltorly  beyond  his  powcrB,  eimply  because  one  far 
more  gifted  has  achieved  them. 

It  ii  this  iilavisb  imitation  of  Wagner  that  has  cauaed  the  bar- 
CMiaew  of  contemporary  music  id  Goi-maoy.  Theyouog  Uernmu 
oompowrti  not  content  with  being  etiDiiilatod  by  the  spirit  of  tlia 
master,  have  actually  reproduced  his  haniioniefius  if  these  were 
tiieirown.  They  eimply  give  us  Wagucr  over  again,  weakened^ 
of  oouriv.  by  tlieirown  feebler  imagination.  They  make  themta- 
take  of  oontoundiiig  Wagner's  work  with  hia  style,  both  of  wbicb, 
though  tboy  must  bo  cousiderud  together,  are  really  distinct. 
?6r  axaaiple,  in  painting,  if  au  artist  wishes  to  paint  in  the  style 
Baphaal,  he  has  a  p«rf  ect  right  to  do  so  ;  but  ho  has  no  riglit 
to  copy  a  Baphacl  Mntloima  and  pass  it  off  aa  his  own  creation. 
So,  in  what  has  como  to  be  called  Wagncriau  music,  a  composer 
may  write  aa  moch  of  it  as  he  pleases ;  but  he  must  not  steal  liar- 
SKHiita  that  ware  conceived  by  another.  In  other  word?,  no  mat- 
ter what  aohool  of  mnsic  a  man  may  choose  to  follow,  his  indivtd- 
aality  most  always  rise  superior  to  ii ;  he  must  never  allow  it  to 
twUmr  hia  imagination,  to  cause  Litii  to  imitate  ;  for  imitation,  of 
oonna,  is  death  to  the  creative  impulae. 

It  is  perbajie  natural  that  our  young  composers  should  be  over- 
ifaldowed  by  such  a  colossal  figure  as  Wagner  was,  and  for  that 
ttatter  always  will  bo  in  the  history  of  music.  Those  who  lived 
whil«  h«  tired,  or  those  who  are  now  writing  while  his  influence 
is  itfll  frwh,  arc  likely  to  show  thi!  effect  of  his  power  most  oon- 
•picnomly.  But  the  lesson  should  be  impressed  upon  every  crea- 
tiT*  artist  that  hii  work,  to  l)e  true,  or  effective,  or  hiating,  must 
eiproM  hinaelf — unst  spring  from  hia  own  nature  ;  otherwise,  it 
wfll  ha  the  uemt  echo,  and  it  will  die  away  without  leaving  a 
r 
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trac«  beliiDd  it.  Ix<t  )um,  by  nU  means,  take  adrantAge  of  the 
syfltem  ot  Wagner,  and  follow  that.  This  U  quite  diSerent  from 
trying  to  rnprotlucc  the  origirmtor  of  the  system. 

So  far  as  tlic  highest  form,  of  opera  U  conceraed,  I  believe  that 
Wngucr  hus  otitabliehed  that  forever,  [t  iieeros  to  me  to  be  the 
]>ei'fect  expresaioii  of  life  through  the  union  of  the  drama  with 
music,  and,  as  &\\c\\,  to  \»i  lulequate  uad  final.  Other  great  com- 
posers are  euro  to  come,  but  they  will  work  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  Wngnor  hoe  cstablishttd.  Theae  principles  aro  rapidly 
giiiniiig  recognition  in  most  of  tlio  conniries  vhero  the  arte  are 
lield  iu  honor.  £vun  iu  Vnuice  aud  Italy,  Wagner  is  gaining 
recoguitiou,  aud  the  Freueli  and  Italian  composers  are  imitating 
him  juat  lut  their  German  cvn/rius  have  boen  doing  for  tho  past 
fww  years.  By-aud-by  all  of  these  will  appreciate  the  (oily  ot  this, 
and,  profiting  genuinely  by  tho  work  he  has  done,  they  will  develop 
mnsic  of  flpontaneons  and  genuine  power. 

And  this  brings  nic  to  a  consideration  of  the  inflnence  of  tha 
higher  music  in  this  country.  Americans  have  shown  a  Ano 
iipprcciation  of  Wagner,  though  the  American  composers  have 
TiOt  as  yet  given  evidence  of  u  disposition  to  imitate  hint  in  the 
composition  of  operas.  Their  abilities  seom  to  lie  iu  tho  writing 
of  oratorios  and  conoert  music,  and  in  this  field  there  are  several 
very  proroiaiug  workeris ;  indeed,  workers  who  littve  already 
achieved  brilliantly.  But  I  know  of  no  reason  why  Americans 
should  not  write  grand  operas  expressive  of  their  own  life.  Of 
course,  this  country  is  so  young  that  its  history  does  not  afford 
material  for  great  conceptions  as  do  the  Enropcan  conntrics,  rich 
in  legend  and  tnulition.  One  might  go  for  material  back  to  the 
Indiana,  bat  it  would  be  pretty  thin;  tt  would  be  lacking  in  those 
majestic  elomenta  which  Wagner  found  in  the  Norse  legende. 
But  if  an  author  like  Mr.  HowelU  were  to  write  a  book  for  an 
American  grand  opera,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  afford  an 
opportunity  for  a  composer  to  acliieve  something  really  great  in 
music.  But,  however  American  tho  theme  and  treatment  might 
be,  tho  uiusio  could  not  be  considered  distinctively  Aroerioan;  for 
it  Would  po^eas  qualities  that  might  belong  to  almost  any  other 
nation.  Moreover,  it  might  be  written byaFrencb,oraOerman, 
or  an  Italian  composer  living  in  this  country.  For  tliere  is  a 
great  dral  thnt  U  absurd  in  the  distinctions  so  often  made  be- 
tween tho  moric  of  different  nations.    All  musio  belongs  tb  tho 
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aune  art,  and  all  muaioiaiu)  hare  oertaiu  (uDdameatal  qaalitiw 
in  comtDoD. 

It  mast  be  borne  iu  tniud  tbut  tbe  contlitious  by  which  art  is 
■urroDudeil  in  this  country  are  peculiar.  Hera  is  a  cotiglomerato 
people,  made  up  of  thow  who  have  brought  from  thoir  native 
ooantriuu  their  native  iradiliouis.  These  tntUitiouB  liave  their 
peoalior  iutliieuce,  aud  if  ou«  wore  keen  and  had  patience  enough 
to  gire  the  study  uecv^ieary  to  d«t«cting  theeo,  they  could  no 
doubt  be  tmobit  to  their  source*.  Dr.  Dvorak,  for  example,  has 
caUcd  attention  to  the  negro  melodies  ;  hue  bis  theory  i?itb  re- 
gard to  them  hoB  boen  generally  miaunileriitood.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  those  melodiea  came  ori^jiiialty  from  Europe ;  they 
«f>re  probably  modiBod,  however,  by  the  iuflnonco  of  tbe  new  on- 
Tironmcot  upon  thoee  who  brought  them  hure.  It  \&  quite  pos- 
liblc  that  the  acrvitude  of  the  negroes,  or  the  laziness  uf  their 
dJ^ioeitioua,  gave  to  the  roclodioe  the  luclaucholy  cadciico,  the 
iluw  movement,  Uiut  is  characteristic  of  them.  But  this,  of 
oourw,  is  only  a  surmise.  It  Eerveti  simply  to  illustrate  my  point 
that  Amerioa  baa  no  national  music,  and  is  not  likely  to  produce 
aosio  free  from  European  traditions. 

This  fact,  however,  cannot  be  considered  in  the  least  as  a 
(iiseonrBgemiuit  to  Americau  compoficrs.  Tlie  be«l  they  can  do 
la  logo  on  working  accordiDg  to  the  highest  rulusof  art  that  have 
bMn  discovered,  and  espressiug  their  own  iudividiiality ;  for 
tn  every  art  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  nationality  and  in- 
dividuality. There  is  every  reason  why  they  should  rejoice  that 
thus  far  they  hare  not  been  enslaved  by  Wagner's  intlneuce,  as 
thoir  brother-workers  iu  Germany  have  been.  And  from  Gor- 
■Hiy  they  should  receive  their  warning.  The  field  of  grand 
opan  is  open  to  them ;  it  offers  tbein  the  best  opportunities  fur 
adUeveiDeat.  It  \t  only  in  this  field  that  tboy  can  work  out 
thoir  greatest  oonccptione.  Wagner  must  be  their  pattern,  for,  aa 
I  have  alroady  said,  he  repreaenU  the  complete  development  of 
graod  opera ;  bat  as  the  German  composers  have  ahovn,  they 
ttoat  ate  his  mothoda  without  abasing  them. 

That  grand  opera  ia  destined  to  become  a  permanent  ludtita- 
tico  and  an  edacational  influence  in  thii  country  T  have  no  doubt 
vlWtover.  It  has  olrtody  been  compared  to  a  college  ;  but  it  is 
raallj  more  important,  for  it  educntf-s  the  whole  people,  whereas 
a  eoQags  educatw  only  the  few.     Without  it  any  system  of  civiliaa- 
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cion  ia  incomplete.  In  Germany,  the  leading  cities  have  each,  its 
own  opera-houso  ;  in  America,  we  mast  begin  vith  one  onlj,  and 
that,  of  oourBC,  ehould  bo  in  tho  chief  ctCj.  But  an  opera  estab- 
lished in  New  York  could  exert  its  iuflnonce  in  aeveral  of  the 
other  leading  cities  by  giving  adequate  performances  in  these  at 
differeut  pcrioda  during  the  Eeaeori.  Ijater,  such  cities  as  Boston 
and  Chiuago  should  bsTO  operas  of  their  own,  just  aa  I/oipsic  and 
Dresden  have  at  the  present  time. 

Until  a  muremeut  in  this  direction  ia  inaugurated  we  cannot 
expect  Americao  composers  to  achieve  in  grand  opera  ;  for,  under 
the  conditions  in  which  they  are  now  working,  they  receive  prac- 
tically no  encouragement  whatever  to  make  such  artistic  endeavor. 
The  labor  of  writing  an  opera  is  enormous ;  the  rewards  should 
be  proportionate  ;  bnt  so  far  as  tliis  country  is  concerned,  they 
are  so  meagre  that  they  might  as  well  be  left  ont  of  account  alto- 
gether. This  is  a  disheartening  fact,  but  wc  might  a$  well  face 
the  truth.  However,  aa  I  have  intlnrntcd,  I  beliuvo  that  the  con 
ditions  will  be  changed — that  the  time  is  coming  when  American 
composers  will  recoivo  an  incentive  to  put  forth  tlieir  best  efforta. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  arc  already  doing  so  in  spite  of  disconr- 
Bgement,  for  there  are  composers  who  care  moi-e  for  their  art 
than  for  gain.  I  know  of  one  Auienuau  composer  who  bas 
written  his  owu  HlrettQ  and  is  now  at  work  on  the  music  for  it. 
All  this  promises  well  for  the  future. 

To  thofle  American  muAictans  who  are  ambitious  to  undertako 
the  writing  of  grand  opera  I  can  only  reiterate  the  great  lc«son 
which  Wagner  has  giren  them  and  which  1  emphasized  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article ;  that  ia,  the  fundamental  importance  of 
msJkingthe  music  the  natural  expression  of  tho  drama.  In  other 
words,  the  libretto  must  be  regarded  as  tho  basis  of  the  work  ; 
and  aa  this  is  casentially  a  play,  as  much  a  play,  indeed,  as  any 
that  is  spoken  and  ac-ted,  it  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
laws  of  dramatic  conatruction.  For  this  reason,  the  composer, 
before  putting  pen  to  paper,  before  even  conceiving  a  bannonj, 
must  catch  the  spirit  of  the  Ubretto,  and  study  it  in  every  detail 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  drama.  To  do  this  adequately,  he 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  inner  workings  of  the 
theatre ;  everything  should  be  regarded  in  its  effect  aa  passing 
from  the  stage  Co  tho  auditorium.  Of  coarse,  the  composer  who 
writes  bis  owu  words  knows  beet  jnst  what  kind  of  music  fltd 
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them  ;  but  even  he  mast  look  at  his  work  as  a  dramatic  whole. 
He  who,  on  the  other  hand,  compoBes  to  words  written  for  him 
most  aasnme  the  same  point  of  view  that  the  librettist  has  taken 
in  deTeloping  the  plot 

As  a  preparation  for  such  work,  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  stndy  of  Wagner's  operas,  representing  as  they  do  the  per- 
fect blending  of  the  drama  and  masic.  They  should  be  exam- 
ined in  erery  detul,  for  in  ^1  their  minute  parts  this  quality  is 
erident.  The  danger  of  snch  study  I  have  pointed  out ;  but  by 
thoee  who  are  warned  against  this  danger  boforehand  and  who 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  warning,  it  can  be  avoided. 
Its  existence  is  in  no  sense  a  reflection  npon  the  master's  genius  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  overwhelming  power  of 
that  genius.  And  at  the  present  time,  to  American  musicians 
who  have  shown  a  love  for  Wagner,  but  who  have  as  yet  re- 
frained from  imitating  him,  he  offers  at  once  an  example  and  an 
inoentiTO. 

Aktoit  Sbidl. 
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Of  rcceot  yeara  tho  Jew,  alvaya  a  sabjcct  for  trefttmont  more 
orleM  heroic  by  Icings,  pontiffs,  knights,  and  commoners,  sicoc  he 
wae  made  to  asanme  tlio  wandrrarB  rttlo  and  told  remorselessly  to 
"move  on"  after  any  liricf  respite  from  tho  agtmyof  onrcet,  seems 
to  be  receiving  a  littto  juster  and  mora  kiiouuie  cuDnideration.  In 
civilized  climes,  at  leasts  vhore  civil  and  religious  freedom  is 
assured  to  all  clasMiH,  tbo  humanity  in  the  Jew  bus  become  reoog- 
oized,  his  Hervicos  in  tho  struggle  for  intelluctuul  and  religious 
liberty  are  more  appreciated,  and  the  edge  of  aotipatliy,  so  sharp 
aud  unrelenting  of  old,  is  losing  much  of  ita  keenness. 

Many  factors  have  combined  to  bring  about  this  result  Oura 
is  a  century  which,  with  all  its  fads  and  fancies,  ia  fatal  to  preju- 
dices, howcrer  ancient.  It  is  an  image-breaking  age,  that  ia  dis- 
posed to  see  with  ita  own  eyes.  Commerce,  travel,  edm-ation,  a 
community  of  intertwists,  the  amcniUos  of  bnsiness  and  social  in- 
torcoaree,  are  giving  the  death-blow  to  a  host  of  old-time  bigotries 
and  promoting  good  feeling  and  gcnerons  co-operation  for  the 
common  welfare  on  the  broadening  borderland  between  the  oraeds. 
Popular  errors  are  persistent,  but,  happily^  not  oTerlasting.  If 
tho  Spaniard  thought  that  heretics  had  tails^  and  eminently 
respectable  Americana  used  to  discern  a  dim  connection  between 
ft.  Quaker's  hat  and  a  rainy  sky,  one  need  not  be  surprised  that  tho 
■Tow  has  cut  so  sorry  a  figure  in  popular  proverbs,  and  tliat  his 
carlcaturo  and  counterfeit  still  drag  ont  an  inartistic,  if  very 
obtrusiTe,  oxistcnco  on  the  stage  nnd  in  the  comic  weeklies. 

It  ia  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  those  bitter 
ages  of  cructfliion  for  tho  Jew,  even  if  relieved  here  and  there  by 
sunset  gleauiB  of  hope.  Nor  is  it  neoessary  to  disciisa  what  justi- 
fication, if  any.  exisleil  for  the  long-continued  truvall.  That  he 
baa  survived  it  all,  tliat  he  bas  proved  neither  coward  nor  traitor, 
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H  txatity  not  Koidental.  God's  shadow  still  roeta  on  history. 
Then  U  no  blank  page  betveea  the  ToBtsment  of  the  Poat  and 
tb«  TofUcnent  of  the  Preeent.  The  UDknown  factor  in  erents 
Hm  como  to  bo  the  bo«t  koovn  uud  most  pcksitire.  The  sar- 
Tiral  of  the  Jew  and  Judaism,  this  tnagnlfioent  poiBifitence  in  the 
fioe  of  s  thuuBund  odd£»  would  indicatfl  some  high  purpose. 
Then  mmt  be  oompensation  for  anlTering,  like  BansluDe  after 
rahu 

Xow  the  most  rem&rkiiblo  indication  of  the  ciTitiz<>d  world's 
chanifed  sttitndo  towards  the  Jew  is  not  bo  moch  the  blessing  of 
political  cmannipation  befltowGd  at  last ;  for  he  lias  merely  sharcil 
in  the  triumpha  enjoyed  in  this  ocnttiry  by  all  crocda  and  opin* 
iOM.  His  privileges  are  not  exceptional  in  thia  respect.  It  is 
nibarhiaappearanoo  in  liLcraturaas  n  subject  no  longer  for  dc- 
riajan,  bnt  for  earnest  contemplation  and  siudy,  wbieh  i.s  moat 
afnificuit.  ^nce  L«Ming  idealized  Moses  Meudclfisoho,  the  Jew 
in  Action  haa  acqoired  a  certain  coutiuuity.  which,  despite  aber- 
mtion>  and  exaggerations,  constitntea  a  most  suggestive  sign  of 
tlie  timta.  Tho  world  is  apparently  half  ashamed  of  the  past, 
and  vonld  make  atonomont.'  It  ndmiroa  plack.  Tho  Jew  has 
bwn  the  nudcr  dog  in  the  6gLt-  Ue  has  been  flang  into  the 
and,  and  then  bhunt^l  if  hia  garments  were  soiled,  lie  maintaioB 
hia  old  attitude  nnflinohingly.  He  ndhcroa  to  hia  Iaw.  He  is 
eMngcona,  peniatnnt.  no  idler  or  dreamer,  but  a  worker  in  every 
Md  open  to  bim.  Be  is  rcetleea,  eager,  ijuiek  to  seize  faror- 
•ble  opportunity,  i^atient,  bidiogbis  Ume.  Is  the  world  touched 
at  lait  7  DoM  it  realize  that  it  need  not  go  to  antiquity  for  heroic 
types?  The  antique  ta  at  its  doors  in  tho  despised  Jew.  Wbat- 
«¥ar  the  reoAon,  it  haateoa  to  repair  the  wrong  and  utilizes  the 
Jev  sad  hJa  creed,  his  hopes,  hia  achieTcmonta,  his aapi rations,  aa 
— tirial  for  popular  Qelion,  so  that  Uie  Jew  is  no  longer  a  stranger 
t(  Uup  hmrtha  of  mankind.  It  was  George  Kliot,  perha|)e,  who 
Mt  ttw  tuhion,  and  her  Daniel  Deronda,  with  all  its  shadowy 
■Ad  fontaatio  ontlinesi  embo<lied  a  nsefal  lesaon.  Since  her  day, 
it  i-  >  to  keep  pace  with  the  stream  of  books  that  illnstrate 

the  J iicMion,  while  countless  artidca  in  the  magazines  and 

nriawa  deal  with  the  Jewish  qocstion,  which  has  become  a  sym- 
pasiaaij  international  and  interoonfeaaional,  to  which  some  of  the 
clfsml  and  most  prominent  writere  and  tbinkera  induatrioualy 
amtnlmUi. 
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It  is  forhinate  that  the  Jcv's  Tindication  dooa  not  rest  np< 
fiction  alono.  It  is  poesible  for  the  Jew  of  Qctioa  to  be  a  distor-^ 
tion— to  bean  ideal  and  gire  a  wholly  Dotnie  picture.  The  mod- 
ern aathormay  «rr  a£  much  in  ouo  direction  ae  the  medieoval 
painter  did  in  another  when  be  gare  us  saints  of  Judtea  with  the 
foatnres  of  Dutch  and  Flemiafa  peasants.  Contemporarr  histor; 
is  the  ultimate  test.  The  position  of  the  Jew  to-day  in  life  and 
thought  lias  the  basiB  of  fact,  not  fiction.  There  is  hardly  a  Geld 
in  which  he  has  notgained  prominence.  Tbe  rise  of  antJ-Semit* 
iim  is  only  one  CTidcnccof  the  Jew's  stren^h  and  versatility. 
ia  dae  chiefly  to  Broilneid — to  euvy.  That  is  the  aeoret  of  pr 
judioe  against  the  Jew. 

There  can  bo  no  donbt  that  the  Jew's  dispersion  Has  madehii 
a  coemopolitan.  UepusH^aes  the  faonly  of  adaptHtiou.  He  is  at 
home  everywhere.  Hence  bia  versatility  and  range.  Time  was 
when  be  was  restricted  by  church  and  state  to  the  solitary  oocn- 
patJon  of  money-lender,  but  now  he  roams  at  wiU  in  every  fii^ld, 
althoagh  ceiitnries  of  exctusiva  association  with  finance  bare  ad- 
mitterlly  developed  bis  abilities  in  that  direction,  tu  his  case,  it 
la  not  the  intensity  of  genins  which  has  won  him  trinmpba,  be 
the  genius  of  intensity  and  concentration.  His  powers  have  beei 
dereloped  by  environment.  Old-time  Jewish  edncation  waa  woof 
derfnily  stiranlating.  It  is  a  blunder  to  speak  of  tho  Talmud 
atnnting  and  dwar6ng  tho  Jew.  The  study  of  the  Talmud  gai 
bentand  nutriment  to  the  Jewisli  brain  and  preserveil  the  nioa^ 
from  stagnation.  Moral  and  religious  forces,  too,  springing  froui 
the  home  and  p:irental  teaching,  were  active  in  shaping  the  yoaug 
and  giving  them  wholesome  aafegoarda  and  balance- wbuels. 

What,  then,  is  the  Jew*8  record  to-day  ?  What  does  he  con- 
ribnte  to  human  knowledge,  to  M^iecce  in  all  it«  branches,  to  art, 
philanthropy,  learning,  literature,  in  their  myriad  aspcotsf  Does 
he  preside  over  tbe  dostiniee  of  states  f  Does  be  rule  in  the  parlia- 
nienta  of  the  world  ?  Does  he  lead  in  social  movomoDts  aa  well 
08  in  the  exchanges  t  Is  ho  an  interpreter  of  scienoe  as  iu  modi- 
seval  times,  in  centuries  called  the  l>ark  Ages,  when  he  was  the 
physician  of  princ««,  the  adviser  of  kings  and  caliphs,  poet 
philosopher,  grammarian,  matheniaticiao,  ambanador  ? 

It  was  once  the  intention  of  James  Russell  Lowell  to  colli 
material  which  should  illustrate  the  varied  record  of  the  Jew  in' 
department  of  activity.     He  felt,  perhaps,  that  justice  bad 
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bera  aeantJIydoDe  to  Jeirish  acliicrementnud  tliatsachn  roll  call 
would  flilonce  forevrr  the  slanderer.  If  one  wonid  sketch  \n  out* 
line  A  chronicle  of  Jewish  endeavor,  and  limit  ita  range  to  the 
put  fuw  deowiefl  oalj,  irhat  an  object-lesson  would  be  unfolded  I 
U  u  abonl  forty  jeara  since  Heine  pns^ed  away.  In 
.Metryhis  place  ia  still  to  be  lllled.  But  althoagh  Dnsseldorf 
'Mfnaea  tbo  proffered  moaament  In  his  honor  because  he  vas  of 
Jcwitb  birth,  the  race  which  Heine  loved  and  hated,  scorned  yet 
idoUwd  in  the  contradictious  of  bis  genius,  hns  attained  in  Qer- 
naay  todiipntable  prominence.  In  the  liberal  movement  it  woa 
Ferdinand  fjusalle,  whoso  name  will  alvravs  bo  associated  with 
Saeialism,  while  now  it  is  Singer,  who  is  one  of  the  moat  distin- 
gnithed  I«iideni  in  l'«rliament  Kdiinrd  fjuker,  cdncuted  to  be- 
come a  nbbi,  left  an  imperishable  record  among  German  orators. 
Tbe  gantle  Berthold  Auerbach,  whose  idealism  whs  rudely  dis- 
tarbed  by  th«  perwculions  in  Hututia,  hue  earned  a  permanent  rank 
in  G«nnnD  litemtnro,  along  with  Angnst  Berusteiii .  whose  services 
in  popalnriiiog  w^ieuce  are  not  to  be  underestimated;  T»o]iold 
Korujicrl,  tb«  poet  of  the  Ohetti ;  and  KnrI  Emil  Fmnzos,  with 
hix  pictarcaque  novela  and  sketchna  of  Roumanian  and  Galician 
Ur*.  One  might  add  n  large  number  of  popular  and  infltmctire 
writer*,  men  of  the  calibre  of  Onstav  Karftelcs,  Jnlins  Rodenber^, 
Paol  IJndau,  and  Paul  Hope.  If  wondd  the  Inr^'cand  constantly 
ioCToauog  coterie  of  nriircrsity  profesBors,  specialists  in  nearly 
twry  acience  and  pnniuit,  who  uiaintalu  the  reputation  of  a 
Philip  Jaffe  iu  history,  a  Bernays  in  classical  philology,  a  Guatav 
Keil  in  Arabic  lore,  an  Abraham  Geiger,  Zunz,  Orn^tz,  and  Z. 
Fnmkel  in  rabbinical  and  Jewish  historical  science,  a  Moaenthal 
b  the  dnuna»  a  Sanders  in  German  philology  and  a  Meyerbeer  in 
mDiie— onft  may  roalixo  what  a  commanding  array  of  talent  is 
prctentftd.  The  past  few  decades  may  be  aptly  termod  a  Jewish 
Banal— noe  in  Germany  in  all  th  it  pertains  to  culture  and  en- 
ltght«am«nt.  &[.  Lazums,  U.  Slointhal,  and  M.  Stoinschnoidcr 
ire  still  at  active  work. 

ferhaps  tn  no  country  has  the  Jew  become  so  thoroughly 
Untitled  with  hieinrroundings  as  in  France,  Asa  result,  his 
poaiiian  ia  confcasedly  high.  In  mnsic,  IlalAvy  ;  in  philosophy, 
Adolpbe  Franck;  in  Oriental  studirs.  Monk  Oppert,  Jos.  Halery, 
the  DcrenbourgB,   and   Darmesteter;  in   Biblical  criticism  and 

ttwKiencQ  nf  religion,  Salvador  ;  in   philanthropy  and   flnuiiccr 
Vol-  cLviK. — so.  44<;.  7 


Foald,  Cremienx,  the  HotliRchilils.  the  Pereiree,  and  Baron  de 
Hintch, — are  bot  a  few  names  cnllod  from  a  lengthy  list  of 
French  laraeliteB  who  occupy  a  proinioent  ruuk  in  literalnre, 
art,  science,  education,  and  public  service.  The  Toico  of  Omn- 
botta  isBEilled,  but  the  Jew  in  i-Vanoo  has  capacity  and  entfan- 
BJasm  enough  to  be  more  than  dilletanie  in  the  problems  which 
beeet  his  country. 

If  Denmark  can  prodnce  a  critic  like  Georg  Brandos,  Hol- 
land a  painter  like  Jos.  Israels.  Itnssia  a  coTn|>03fir  like  Habin- 
Btcin  and  a  acnlptor  like  Anatolski  (althonf^h  botli  hare  vol nn- 
tarily  shared  exile  with  a  million  of  their  poorer  brethren) ;  if 
Italy  can  point  to  Maurogonato.  Mnrpurgo,  Lazzatti,  Alatri — tho 
brilliant  contribotions  of  thnJewaof  Knglutid,  within  the  past 
few  decadcB  alone  need  not  arouse  Burprise.  Tho  Earl  of 
Beacone&etd  will  always  be  regarded  oa  a  Jew,  although  be  is 
buried  iu  Iltighendcn  chT:rchyard.  No  conforming  Jev  could 
have  more  ardently  championed  the  cause  of  Israel.  Disraeli's 
name  in  statecraft,  Montofiore's  deeds  in  philanthropy,  are 
perennial.  Sir  George  Jossel  became  Master  of  the  Bolls  with- 
out losing  his  interest  in  the  synagogue.  Lonl  Kochschild  does 
not  find  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  preside  over  a  t^ociety 
for  tho  education  of  poor  Jewish  children.  Sir  Julian  Ooldamtd 
can  petition  Parlianient  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of 
BuBsia.  To  Schiller-SziueBsy  is  largely  due  the  revival  in  Hebrew 
stndies  in  England  :  and  N'eubauer  and  Schechter  continae  the 
work.  In  literatnre  Zangwilt  is  half  jester,  half  moraliat,  and 
Joseph  Jacobs  is  likely  to  develop  into  an  English  Grimm.  In 
niatheniaticB  li^ylvester  is  a  national  authority.  In  Biblical  criti- 
cism Clando  G.  Monteflore  has  rapidly  won  fame  ;  he  is  one  of  a 
number  of  young  scholars  who  will  advauoe  in  many  ways  tho 
etsndiug  and  influence  of  English  Judaism.  In  technical  educa- 
tion Sir  Philip  Magnus  is  an  authority.  It  was  England's  chief 
rabbi.  Dr.  Uerrman  Adier.  who  recently  was  inriied  by  a  society 
of  Christian  clergymen  to  lecture  on  "  Sanitation  as  Tanght  by 
the  Mosaic  Code." 

There  is  orery  likelihood  that  Israel  may  enter  more  energet> 
ically  on  a  practical  work,  that  its  leaders  in  civilized  lands  may 
cooperate  in  the  task  of  social  and  economic  reform,  that  Jewish 
wealth  and  intellect  may  unite  with  the  tbonghtfnl  and  benoTO- 
lent  of  every  creed,  to  uplift  mankind  to  a  higher  level  of  right* 
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«ooiii««.  The  Jev  makw  nopropo^nda.  No  ono  need  be  a 
Jaw  bo  ihim  eternal  bliaa.  The  Poalmiat  sprang  from  a  non- 
Hebrcv  Block,  and  in  one  of  bis  most  expreesive  pealms,  sUU 
ndted  id  the  sy nagogne,  makes  purity  of  heart  and  cleanlinesa 
of  haoda  the  conditionB  for  entering  God's  tabomacle.  If  tho 
Jew  deTote  the  energy  and  ooncentration»  vrhich  have  made  him 
•o  ncoeiful  in  Eiuaoce,  trade,  the  arta  and  sciences,  to  the  solemn 
problems  of  bamao  bett«rinettt.  "  loosening  the  biinds  of  wicked- 
o«e«,  DDdoing  the  hearj  burdens,  freeing  the  oppre^fled,  and 
breaking  erery  yoke,''  the  Messianic  age  wonld  advanco  with 
npjd  atndes.  The  ansectarian  benevolence  of  Jewi.^h  pfailanthro- 
pista  of  the  atamp  of  Mnntollore  and  Hir.<!ch  and  tlio  nnmcrmis 
benefactions  by  wealthy  Jewa,  "  withonidistinclion  of  creed," 
are  harbingera  of  the  futare,  faint  fore-gleatna  of  coming  aati- 
^ine  that  Bhall  brighten  and  strengthen  and  uuify  humanity. 

Single  ohantoters  from  Jewish  history — Mos««,  Kath.  Klijah, 
SanuoD,  the  Uaccabees — hare  been  eeuced  by  compcwers  and  made 
the  nbjectsoE  elaborate  musical  treatment.  But  wliala  theme  for 
a«yropbany  Uthe  entire  history  of  the  Jews  !  The  first  movement 
ihonld  embody  the  Jew'a  LeJirjahre—h'n  contnrioB  of  apprentice- 
ship from  the  era  of  the  petriarolis  to  the  captivity.  The  second 
dioDldiIIuitniUihiBHrtN<f*r;aArtf— his centnrie.i  of  wandering,  from 
the  fittbylonian  exile  al  mcBt  to  onr  own  era,  marked  still  by  exile  for 
tho  Jew  in  bimighted  laods.  Tho  third  movement,  which  slionld 
Tie  io  grandeur  and  joyous  cxalUition  with  IJucthovcn's  matchlees 
"ChonU"  symphony,  might  depict  the  Jew's  Mvisierjahre — his 
epoch  of  m«t«ry,  when  tho  prophefa  ideal  of  a  puriSed  humanity, 
Dftited^  nplifted,  and  gloriGed— '*  Hare  wo  not  all  one  Father  ? 
Hath  not oneGodercaial  us?" — shall  be nniverBally acknowledged 
What  a  field  here  for  genins  and  science  !  Passionate  longing, 
ardrat  t^nderneas,  profonnd  compBasion,  fiery  aspiration,  rapt 
dcTOtioo,  tnast  (lud  their  musical  expression.  Perhaps  some 
KabinaleiD  of  a  later  day  may  deem  such  a  theiue  worthy  of  his 
powers.  It  waB  Spolir  who  devoted  an  entire  symphony  to  "Tho 
Pow«rof  Sonnd  "  to  soggeet  that  man  is  accompanied  by  music 
fnxa  the  uradle  to  the  grave.  When  the  '■  Israel "  sympliciy  is 
written,  let  ii  illustrate  "  The  Power  of  Bighteonsnees,"  for  that 
a  the  flaming  text  of  prophet  and  aage,  of  law  and  psalm,  of  t«ti- 
taoiMt  and  code,  the  leil-mohfoi  the  Jew  in  history. 

Abbam  3.  Isaacs. 
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Football  bos  acquired  such  a  bold  upon  tbe  Araericau 
people  that  the  question  of  ite  merits  or  deDi«nl«  m  a  game  maBi 
force  itself  upon  every  one'*  attention.  Iisopponentsarejnrtnoir 
clamorous.  Its  supporters,  oven  with  nothing  to  Kiythafc  has  not 
alreodj  been  well  said,  muat  hare  the  conrs^  of  theirconTietious. 
In  attempting  to  diaciiss  this  matter  bricSr,  it  is  essential  to 
hare  A  clear!  J  defined  pointof  riear.  It  maj  veil  bo  that  foot- 
ball is  a  naeful  sport  in  a  lar^  university,  where  it  can  be  con- 
trolled by  rigid  rule ;  and  rot  an  evil  thing  amongst  boyR,  or 
Tolnntar)'  asaociationB.  or  the  general  youthful  pnblio  who  are 
under  no  bouds  and  vrho  are  not  to  be  governed  by  any  lawB. 
The  univemttiea  of  Harvard  and  Peuueylvania  may  throagh 
tlieir  respective  teams  meet  ono  another  upon  the  field  in  a 
gentlemanly  manner;  and  yet  rival  oycliagor  boattnjt  ctabe.  or 
rival  gangs  of  street  boys,  may  make  football  an  excuM  for  fight* 
ing  out  their  jeolonsiea. 

The  qaostion  whether  in  the  commnntty  fivvtball  ia  or  is  not 
a  good  thing  is,  however,  entirely  ecpante  from  the  qnection 
whether  it  is  a  good  thing  in  a  univerutj.  To  the  first  of  thew 
qvoations  we  do  not  propoae  to-day  to  nifer  any  answer  at  all. 
Binoe  the  spaco  allotted  k  too  small  really  pn^ierly  to  dtacms  the 
OM  qoastion  in  which  we.  as  profesaora  in  a  great  otiiTeni^,  are 
»o«t  int«re*ted.  In  attempting  to  answer  it  a  few  preliminary 
traismi  mnit  be  pardoned,  that  tbe  line  of  thought  which  I 
•  naj  be  eleari  j  atatod. 
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Wv  know  thut  iu  oTor;  poGitiun  in  life  which  a  man  cim  oc- 
enpjr*  Uirl;  deTolopod  frame  is  ofgreal  advaotage  to  liim  ;  tliat, 
etttti*  ptxribut,  the  man  who  possesses  health  is  nblo  to  do  bett«r 
work  than  his  HvaI  who  lacks  it ;  that  health  includes  iu  its  very 
cwciice  th«  idea  of  a  cert^iiti  amount  of  strength,  and  that,  to  ac- 
quire hnilth  and  Btrongtb  and  the  fall  development  upon  which 
tbeT  depend,  exercise  is  ceaential.  We  know  that  howerer  admir- 
able systems  of  Collegiate  gymnastics  ma;  be  (and  we  are  Arm  b«- 
lierem  in  their  value),  the;  often  fail  in  supplying  the  mental 
itiinalas  which  iu  competiltTe  athletics  react  so  beueficially 
im  Uio  grosser  tisauos.  Just  as  certain  areas  in  the  hrain 
and  aptnal  cord  atrophy  after  the  remoral  of  a  limb,  so  do  all  the 
oentrH  presiding  over  movement  grow  and  develop  when  varied 
aitroiae  t*  t«ltco,aQd  with  them  the  co-ordinate  centres  that  con- 
trol the  higher  cerebral  fnnctions.  The  more  varied  the  exercise, 
and  the  marc  it  awakens  interest  and  brings  into  pky  the  mental 
funltioa^  the  more  beneficial  it  ia  to  the  mind  and  bodjr  rfr- 
dprooally. 

We  (enl  sure  that  these  propositions  are  demonstrably  true. 
Thrir  application  to  football  soemi  to  us  obvious.  Lotus  regard 
{ntcicollegiBto  athletics  as  siipptementary  to  a  well-devised  eyatom 
of  physical  education  cuch  as  ought  to  exist  at  every  univer»ily 
and  colle);o.  The  noteworthy  contests  (exclusive  of  track 
athletics  which  tend  to  develop  specialists  in  whom  one  set  of 
moaeles  Is  over-duvoloped,  but  which  are  of  undoubted  value  to 
the  student  body)  are  those  which  take  place  on  the  river,  tbe 
iMHeball  field,  the  tennis  conrt,  and  cricket  ground.  Which  of 
tlMm  beat  fulfils  the  r(.H]uiremcnt8  of  an  ideal  exercise  ? 

Rowing,  as  prnotisod  to-day,  dordo)>B  chiedy  the  mueclos  of 
Uie  back  and  hips  ;  it  does  little  for  the  front  arm,  pracucally 
DoLhing  for  the  poctoral  muscles.  Baseball  makes  but  little  de- 
mand on  the  left  arm  or  the  loft  side  of  the  chest.  Cricket  and 
tennis  are  also  usaally  "  right-sided  "  games.  Kone  of  them  ia 
to  be  compared  with  football  iu  the  direction  of  bringing  all 
muscles  in  |>hiy.  And,  moreover,  in  none  of  them  except  rowing 
is  the  preliminary  training,  so  valuable  in  strengthening  the  great 
involuntary  muscles,  those  of  the  hoart  and  diaphragm,  observed 
with  anything  like  eqnal  gtrictnoj<a. 

Csrlatnly  whatever  physical  good  oan  be  received  from  any 
focm  qH  ooilqie  athletics  can  bo  obtained  from  football,  while 
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above  nil  others  it  tends  to  develop  self-control,  coolness,  fertll- 
itj  of  resource,  and  pramptness  of  execution  in  sudden  emargun- 
<Me6  iuvolviDg  perhaps  personal  danger.  In  other  wordB,  no 
known  game  compares  with  football  in  the  development  in  the 
indivtduul  of  thosd  qualities  which,  while  they  aro  soinotimes 
spoken  of  as  the  ''militnry  virtnos/'  are  of  enormous  valne  to 
their  possessor  in  ull  the  straggles  of  life.  A  further 
advantage  of  footliitll  over  the  other  forms  of  college 
nthletics  is  that  it  appeals  to  a  mach  larger  proportion  of 
the  men.  Thufi,  probably  not  more  thAii  fifty  men  in  any  way 
take  part  in  the  nnnual  training  for  crews  at  PennsylTania;  but 
during  the  present  season,  18U3,  what  with  the  Varsity  toam, 
the  scrub  teams,  the  various  ctasa  teams,  and  the  number  of  vol- 
untary tcitms  made  ap  of  the  students,  at  least  160  men  have 
phiyod  the  game,  many  of  them  daily.  About  the  same  number 
played  at  Harvard. 

These  are  our  chief  reasons  for  approving  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball.    Let  us  coosidor  the  objections. 

One  who  sees  for  tbefinit  time  aiiui8s>play  in  a  great  game, 
with  a  p)'ramid  of  struggling  bodies ;  or  hears  the  thump  as  a 
man  is  thrown  upon  the  ground  by  a  hard  tackle  ;  or  notes  the 
bloody  faces  and  sometimes  bloody  jackets  of  the  contestants; 
is  verv  apt  to  bo  impressed  with  the  idea  that  some  one  must 
soon  bo  desperately  injure^l  or  kilted,  an  opinion  which  growv 
in  strength  as  he  sees  man  after  man  agisted  or  carried  from 
the  field,  while  a  substitute  steps  Into  his  place.  Then,  if  per- 
chaooe  months  of  parliamentary  struggle  and  newspaper  discos- 
siou  coneeniing  an  "  undergraduate  rale,"  or  some  other  method 
of  getting  rid  of  a  growing  rival,  has  intensified  the  natanl 
iftirit  of  combat  between  the  ooUeges,  and  "slugging "or  fool 
or  roQijh  play  is  indulged  in,  a  eonfimed  belief  in  the  bopeie* 
brutality  of  the  game  fastens  itself  oo  the  mind  of  the  antn- 
formed  ofaserrer,  who  oftui  stnocrely  belieras  that  he  it  no* 
pnjiulleed  beonae  he  knows  nothing  aboat  the  matter ; 
T«ry  uaoh  as  Sydney  South  is  said  to  have  asserted  that  be 
new  rsad  a  boot  he  ww  to  ehtictser  in  order  that  be  might 
keep  his  mind  free  from  bias.  1\»  theaa  vho  think  that  bloody 
notes,  torn  eara,  blackened  e,ves,  bninsa  or  spntas,  or  an  occa- 
siottal  scalp  wound  aro  mighty  orils^  the  gam«  most  alwavv  be  an 
ne^    Bni  to  tboso  ot  w  *be  boBoro  tbot  ia  tbe 
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lifo  o{  K  hoy  the  occurrence  of  injuries  nol  serere  enough  to  leavo 
ptmnaDoiiC  tracea  u  not  necessarily  au  evil,  but  often  even  a 
pfwitiTe  ifood  bjr  encouraging  fortitude,  nianlinese,  and  high 
■pint,  the  quijitiou  aa  to  the  danger  of  football  in  our  colleges 
ia  onljr  to  bo  aiiiwcred  br  abeotote  statistics. 

U  tnuit  bo  rooiembered  that  we  are  considering  intercollegiate 
football,  ae  pUyed  In  this  country  ;  and  tbat  all  Kngliiih  stntis- 
tiea,  based,  ua  they  ore,  upon  a  game  essoutiolly  diffui-cni.  from 
Aamioan  footbal),  playt'd,  too,  by  minora,  lubomrs,  and  all  kindu 
oi  ]w«j[iie,  are  foreign  to  tbis  di^cugaion.  The  great  iutitt- 
tatiotM  whiub  tbi*  matter  moat  coucerns,  and  which  are  its 
npnienlatiTOtf  at  tbe  bor  of  public  opinion,  are  Pnnce- 
tOB,  Tato.  Harvard,  und  Pennsylvania-  About  tliia  time  la»t 
year  tbe  queition  of  the  occurrence  of  fata]  or  of  permanently 
diaabling  injury  to  any  football  player  at  theso  four  institntions 
for  the  previous  decade  was  aubmittcd  by  one  of  the  writers  to 
tbe  special  autburityon  thosubjuct  in  eaub  faculty.  The  replies, 
•till  in  hia  possension,  were  eeut  afior  careful  investigation,  and 
established  conclusirely  the  fact  tbat  no  tHsiance  of  any  ptmia' 
mnt  injur t/  to  a  player  had  occurrrdin  all  the  long  aeries  of  cou- 
tui*  waijaH  dunmf  thoft  ten  years  on  the  football  field.  AVe  ask 
tbat  until  contradictory  und  well-sustaiued  evidence  bo  brought 
fonrard  tins  utatement  be  accepted  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Sar- 
gmit,  of  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Seaver,  of  New  Haven  ;  Dr.  Macdou- 
aM,  of  Priaoetun  ;  and  Dr.  White,  of.  Philadelphia.  We  may 
ttld  that  Dr.  Uitohcock  baa  written  us  that  no  player  boa  ever 
anffend  pernunent  injury  at  Cornell.  We  know  tbat  so  far  as 
intaroollogiate  football  among  these  univorsitioa  is  concerned,  the 
fbnKoiug  h  true  of  1893  also,  and  we  think  this  fact  greatly 
liBM  tbu  force  of  the  objection  based  on  the  physical  dangers 
of  Urtgame, 

W«  haro  bad,  as  has  betrn  «aid,  about  IGO  men  playing  foot- 
ball daring  the  year  L893  at  Pennsylvauia  and  without  a  single 
broken  bone  or  a  seriously  injured  joint  or  any  accident  disabling 
a  pbiyor  from  continuing  either  bis  football  or  bis  academic 
duties  for  any  length  of  time.  Wo  do  not  mean  io  deny  the  oxiet- 
maetot  physical  danger,  but  we  believe  it  possible  to  minimiEe  it 
and  yet  retain  all  the  most  useful  features  of  the  game,  and  we 
arc  urgent  for  such  a  revision  of  rulee  as  shall  bring  this  to  pass. 
W*  do  tiuut,  however,  that  the  apeotacular  character  of  foot- 
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ball  ant]  the  frequeacy  of  spniitis,  wreaclies.  fnictures,  aod  other 
severe  or  minor  iitjurioa  occurring  in  the  presence  of  ^uch  inalti- 
tades  hare  togoLher  led  to  uniiit«ntional  and  not  uttnatnral  exag- 
genition  of  the  seriountieds  of  football.  The  accidents  of  Aquatic 
fiporu,  of  liursctinck  riding,  of  shooting,  are  vastly  beyond  and 
aboTc  those  of  foothHll.  hi  169U.  -l.l-iS  malca  wore  drowned  in 
the  Utitted  StAtea,  and  2,33G  ditnl  fmni  gnnaliot  wounds;  a  large 
minority  of  the  former  died  in  the  pursuit  of  ai|uatic  eporta, 
whilst,  probably,  a  large  umjority  of  tbo  latter  died  from  acci- 
dents occurriug  with  Oroarms  made  or  nsed  for  qwrt. 
We  have  not  had  time  to  got  together  the  statistics  of  aquatic 
sports  ill  the  colleges,  but  it  is  noteworthy  tliut  within  two  or 
three  yearti  rriucuLon  lo>ii,  by  drowning,  Brokaw  from  it«  base- 
bull  touiii,  und  Lamar  fi-oni  its  fooLbali  team,  whilst  Cornell^ 
where  aquatics  are  cultivated  90  widely  and  succeesfullj',  has  in 
the  samo  way  loat  at  least  three  of  its  athletes  in  the  present 
year. 

The  allegations  as  to  the  demoralizing  inlluenoa  of  college 
football  have  taken  variuuB  directions.  It  has  been  soidf  for 
example,  lu  enuourage  "  profu^ioualisni ''  on  the  part  of  the 
athletio  authorities  and  of  the  players  themsclros.  The  enormoug 
gate  receipts  of  somo  of  the  great  football  games  hare  eepeciully 
sroubed  atteuLiun,  and  have  given  rise  to  thu  belief  that  the  game 
was  being  ptuyod  for  revenue  solely  or  chiefly.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  understood  tliat  large  sums  of  money  are  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  athletic  departments  of  tbo  greater  uuiversi* 
ties,  and  eapt-cially  for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  football  itself, 
and  that  it  is  the  only  college  sport  which  yields  revenue;  so  that 
the  expenses  of  thu  whole  year  have  to  bo  largely  mot  from  the 
moneys  received  from  football  euthuBiaats.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  large  sums  for  the  maintenance  of  atliletics  are  yearly 
contributed  by  the  students  themselves,  and  probably  still  larger 
sums  by  atunini  and  other  persons  outside  of  the  immediate 
college  circles;  and  thai,  notwithslandiog  this,  mauy,  if  not  most, 
of  the  athletic  departments  are  chronically  and  sometimei  faope- 
lewly  in  debt,  it  will  bo  seen  tliat  whilst  the  gate  receipts  are  un- 
doubtedly important  to  the  athletic  interests  of  the  iiutitutions 
iuTolved,  they  cannot  be  of  direct  importance  to  the  players,  and 
that  thr-re  are  many  HTcnues  for  their  hoQcst  use.  In  this  respect 
again  the  objection  to  football  is  really  not  relevant  to  ibe  game 
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Etaelf,  but  to  collego  uttilotiue  ub  u  wliolc;  if  iliese  athletics  be 
OMlal,  tho  fact  that  tliey  are  largoly  enpiMited  by  football  ia  »n 
argnniviit  fur.  and  uot  ugHiiiat,  the  contuiuance  of  the  gutne. 

Ttio  mura  verious  ctiiirge  that  men  are  boaglit  or  bribed  to 
coQic  to  ccrtuin  uolivRua  fur  thv  purpixw  priinurity  oly\i\j\ug  foot- 
ball U  uue  lliut  hiu  been  rnudf  in  reference  to  other  college  sports. 
The  terapLitious  lu  \.\\\*  diivctiuii  uiitloubledl}'  incroaao  with  the 
apparent  importiinceuf  the  game  to  the  uni%'eraity  plajring  it  und 
with  tlie  hoDOTB  uud  rewards  attendant  upon  hucccsb;  but  we  are 
Burv  that  other  college  &{K>rt£  huvo  in  the  jtast  bc«ii  far  inoroopiui 
to  tbia  criticism  than  has  foutbull.  It  is  a  matter  which  should 
b«  carelolljr  eouaidcred  by  the  n»peotive  faculties  and  a  proper 
rmedy  agreed  upon.  Peraoiutlly  wo  believe  tliat  tho  adoption  of 
Ui«  "one  ymr'i  rt»tdenco  rule/'  which  forbids  any  student  taking 
part  in  iotcroollegiate  athletics  antil  he  bus  resided  au  academio 
jear  at  hia  univertiity  and  passud  satjafactory  examiitationa  upoa 
a  full  year's  work,  will  prove  curatiTc. 

Other  su^gostiofis,  such  aa  the  selection  of  a  ccntmt  body,  in 
New  York  or  oUowhere,  to  decide  on  questions  of  oligihility, 
anm  to  as  open  to  gravo  and  obvioud  objectioo,  but  tho  whole 
matter  ia  one  which  does  not  belong  cxclnsirely  to  football,  and, 
erea  if  a  proportion  of  the  accusations  aro  tmo,  cannot  be  viewed 
■a  an  eiil  inherent  in  Ihat  game. 

As  to  the  olTect  of  football  upon  the  individual  student  who 
rat«ra  tbu  team,  the  most  frequently  repeated  objection  is  that 
tbtt  intellectual  is  being  sacriGced  to  the  physical,  and  that  the 
man  who  plays  football  must  almont  of  nuc(^Ht>ity  neglect  hia 
■tadtflt,  This,  a^ain,  as  ve  want  clearly  to  point  out,  is  not  an 
objection  to  football  pur  ee,  but  an  objection  to  all  college  ath- 
ietkk  Aa  a  matter  of  fact  much  of  tho  preliminary  training  for 
(oetballia  done  during  the  Tocjition  period,  and  certainly  more 
bonrtBre  given  by  tho  men  on  tho  crew  in  the  scholastic  period 
tojUhletic  duties  than  are  reqajrcd  of  the  football  candidates. 

Aa  tb»  articlp  is  uot  a  geueral  defence  ol  college  athletics,  we 
BUiit  content  ouneWes  with  tho  statomont  that,  after  careful  in- 
r«ttg»Uun  we  do  not  believe  football  has  bad  the  effect  of  lower- 
tsg  tbtt  general  average  academic  standard  of  either  pUyen  or 
onlooker*  at  any  of  the  abo re-mentioned  universities.  There  bos 
uut  been  time  to  secnre  all  the  actual  fignrea,  bat  such  good  ob- 
Mnera  as  Tr ofeMor  Uicharda,  At  Yalo,  and  Professor  Sloue,  of 
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Frioccton,  are  couvlncod  Uiat  nvliile  the  scbolarship  of  the  most 
actire  players  may  euSer  a  little  a  few  weeks  before  the  oIom  of 
the  setuoQ,  it  loses  uotliing  whatorer  by  the  eud  of  the  year. 
Under  the  rules  of  Puuiisylvaaiu  a  student  who  is  dropped  for 
neglect  of  his  studies  iuto  a  lower  cliua  is  thereby  debarred  from 
talcing  pjirt  in  any  intercoilcgiKte  contests  until  the  end  of  the 
next  aoodemic  year,  or  until  he  is  allowed  by  the  faculty  to  re- 
enter his  uln8s. 

Of  the  Tour  or  Hve  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  football  team 
of  1802  who  have  now  graduated^  one,  the  eaptain,  won  in  com- 
petitive exuminatioD  the  greatest  prize  the  university  offers  to  its 
medical  class,  a  [msition  in  iU  iioi^pital  ;  another,  who  was  ftrst 
honor  mau  of  his  class,  has  been  made  professor  in  thonniversity, 
and  still  another  was  on  the  honor  list.  In  this  year's  team  the 
same  proporliun  seems  likely  tocontiuue.  At  Princeton  two  of  the 
eleven  are  on  the  honor  list  and  Gve  are  "  fur  above  mediocrity." 
At  Yale  the  avcrafre  standing  of  the  sixteen  members  of  the  aca- 
demic department  who  have  been  connected  with  the  football 
team  this  term  as  players  und  substitutes  is  higher  than  the  tiverago 
standing  of  the  best  das  in  schoUirship  that  has  ever  gradnatod 
there.  At  Cornell,  Professor  Hitchcock  finds  that  ''the  men  on 
the  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  have  a  standing  1.2  per  cent. 
better  tlion  the  average  of  the  whole  college."  If  wu  were  selecting 
from  any  college  the  young  men  moat  likely  to  endure  thestmioa 
of  business  or  professional  life  in  this  country,  and  to  score  suc- 
ces-scs,  we  would  be  disposed  to  estimate  at  much  more  than  1.9 
per  cent,  the  actual  working  superiority  of  the  football  players 
over  their  classmates. 

^      Of  all  the  objections  to  football,  the  one  which  seems  to  be  the. 
most  serious  is  that  which  asserts  its  excessive  brutality.    There' 
can  he  uu  doubt  that  the  game  is  uuo  iuto  which  porsonal  com-* 
bat  enters,  as  it  docs  iuto  sparring  and  into  wrestling  ;  and  when-  - 
ever  this  element  is  present  in  a  game,  there  is  u  tendency  tow-  • 
ards  methods  which  shall  be  disabling,      Such  games  can  only  . 
be  kept  right  and  proper  by  the  strictest  repression  ot  this  ten-  < 
dency.     We  auppui^c  that  oven  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the 
game  will  acknowledge  that  in  the  distant  as  welt  as  Id  the  near  ■ 
past,  very  frequently  even  in  the  great  games,  open  or  eoncealed 
slugging,  falling  on   an   opponent  with   the  knees,   and    other 
methods  of  injuring  the  opposing  men  have  been  iudulgod  in  hy 
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taogBged.  Oar  (muUiuUoii  U  thai  tbvae  aot4  are  not  a 
of  footl»U,  imleed  are  entirely  ouUide  of  the 
gmme  itMlf,  tbnngh  Ihetr  seeds  may  exist  m  the  game  ;  are,  in 
fact,  ii'niyii*  tarus  gmwiiig  amoug  the  wheat.  They  con  be 
largrly  olimJDated,  and  ntimt  be  if  football  is  to  maintaiu  ibi  place. 

It  t>  very  well  to  «ay  on  paper  that  it  is  the  doty  of  the  aathon- 
Um  ot  Yalo  or  of  finrrard,  of  Princctuii  or  of  Peiniayhnnia,  tn 
toaefa  each  ita  own  tentn  not  to  ri--surt  to  these  methods,  but  of 
oootM  the  team  will  always  rcspoud  to  sacb  teaching  tbat  it  does 
no("«Iug"  ilret  iiud  that  it  miiett  duftiuil  itself  if  the  other  teuui 
■waili  it.  The  jirimitl  fmilt  is  neither  with  the  Authorities  nor 
wlrh  tbo  timnis,  but  lurlly  with  the  hiwa  of  the  game  ;  and  lAi-gely 
with  the  umpire.  No  player  should  ever  be  "warned  "  to  abstaiu 
from  rough  play  by  au  umpire,  and  yet  repeatedly  we  have  seen 
an  umpire  warn  a  player,  two,  three,  and  even  four  times  in  a  single 
game.  Dr.  Brooks,  of  Harvard,  by  rclcutlcssly  ordering  off  the 
6fld  any  one  whum  be  saw  guilty  of  rough  pluy,  has  accomplished 
mora  daring  the  past  seaoon  in  lesaeniiig  rough  play  than  has  any 
Other  aguocy  that  we  know  of.  If  the  public  demand  that  uui- 
{lini  ■ball  do  their  duty,  eventnally  it  will  be  done.  What  is  most 
naedcd  la  rigidity  of  enforcement  of  the  penalty.  We  hare  favored 
a  ohaogo  of  rule  which  would  make  intentional  foul  play  directed 
to  the  bodily  injury  of  an  antagonist  count  one  in  the  scora 
agaiosl  tlioteam  ao  offending,  and  we  are  still  inclined  to  think 
the  idea  of  value.  The  great  difficulty  at  present  is  that  it  is  im- 
poMible  for  an  umpire  to  fulfil  bia  present  duties  and  at  the  snme 
tioM  to  watch  twfnty-lwo  men  more  or  less  scattered  over  a  foot- 
lall  (Udd  ;  so  that  even  with  a  Brooks  as  umpire  wc  may  have  a 
player,  keeping  olwnya  one  eye  on  the  umpire,  slugging,  kneeing, 
or  dbowtog  his  less  astute  anUigoni^t,  one,  two,  or  three  tiiries, 
•ith  the  grim  utisfactiou  fiuallr  of  seeing  this  antagonist,  guudud 
lodeiijwraticrn.  ordved  olT  tlie  fifid  for  foul  play.  It  seems  to  us 
leeenti/^  "  '  *'"-re  shuuld  be  hereafteran  assistant  umpire,  whoee 
■ettdnt '  I  Ue  til  wuich   the  men  and  wliose  wurd  should  be 

M  mucU  law  as  is  thjit  of  the  umpire  in  debarring  men  for  rougit 
w  fool  play  of  any  kind.  Let  pnblio  opinion  continue  to  demand 
(airfxlay  and  theaocroc  aluggitig  be  stopped  by  the  oasistanc  urn* 
|»ire^  and  thvM  practices  wilt  di8ap]>ear. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  open  "  slagging  "  of  an  antagonist 
is  DDt  a  dtsabliug  play  ;  that  the  player  struck  is  pnicticully  never 
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hurt  serioualy  ;  that  it  is  bad  football  from  evcrj  standpoint,  as 
even  if  the  striker  escape  difiquBUGcation  it  removes  bis  attoiitioii 
from  the  ball  and  from  the  tuara  moTements  oftca  at  critical 
momeuu,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  die  out  of  itself  for  the  above 
reasons  and  niider  the  iiifiueacc  of  uroiised  pahlic  opinion. 

When  university  teams  voro  usually  composed  simply  of  the 
ulcYcn  iiiott  there  whs  ultrays  a  great  temptation  to  the  unscrupu- 
lous player  to  uticmpt  to  disable  one  of  these  autuguuidt^,  but  at 
present  the  substitutos  are  no  nearly  equal  to  men  of  the  first  line 
that  A  fresh  sub^tittito  id  often  of  more  value  than  a  tired  memlKr 
of  the  drst  cloven,  so  that  one  temptadon  to  rough  play  is^  iu  the 
erolntion  of  the  game,  being  remored. 

With  unfair  and  foul  plavA  euppre^ieil,  the  game  may  be  con- 
sidered on  itd  merits,  and  the  very  hold  which  it  ha^ secured  npon 
the  cominunitica  of  the  United  States  proree,  to  our  thinking, 
that  it  has  value,  and  tliat  it  meets  a  need  of  the  hour.  It  is  not 
a  little  thing  that  an  American  community  shall  cdase  for  a  mo- 
ment its  worsbipof  the  golden  calf,  even  if  it  find  a  no  more  worthy 
idol  than  a  football  player,  (or  that  player  is  an  impersooatioa  of 
loug-contiuuud  self -denial,  of  severe  toil,  of  gtoicitfm  under  paUi, 
of  persistent  struggle  for  an  object  vhich  is  but  an  ideal. 

Webeliere  that  it  is  belter  for  the  people  of  North  Amenca  to 
cultivate  rather  than  rcprcs  this  sadden  groirth  of  national 
sport.  To  cultivate  is  to  prune,  and  we  are  among  thow  who  ask 
earnestly,  not  only  for  the  suppre^ion  of  rough  and  foul  play,  but 
for  such  modifleatiou  of  the  rules  as  shall  lessen  the  danger  to  life 
and  limb.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  first  of  these  alterations  should 
lead  to  the  oliaunatioa  of  the  so-called  "  tame,  play."  The  old  open 
game,  more  beaatiful,  less  dangerous,  perhaps  more  soientifiCr 
should  if  possible  be  brought  liiick.  It  has  been  suggeeted  that 
this  could  bo  done  by  longtheuiog  the  number  of  yards  required 
to  be  made  in  the  throe  downs.  In  a  mass  play  ver}*  rarely, 
if  ever,  can  more  than  a  yard  or  two  be  made,  bat  as 
the  play  is  the  aurest  method  of  making  that  yard  or 
two,  and  as  the  yard  or  two  serree  the  pnrpase  of  keep- 
ing the  ball,  the  tem]>[atiou  to  the  t«am  captain  ooutinn- 
ally  to  use  the  mass  play  is  orerwbelming.  If,  however, 
the  yard  or  two  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  ball,  the  captain 
would  much  more  often  select  the  open  play  with  its  greater 
[  uo  gain,  but  with  also  its  greater  chanoes  uf  lai^  gain. 
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UoreoTor,  if  the  nferee  woald  iioromptorily  diaootinige  the  prac- 
tlM  o{  nLl^nipting  to  guin  groutul  Hftcr  tlie  tAckle  fliiti  while  tlio 
poMBMDf  of  tho  ball  ifl  on  tho  ground,  by  insuiitly  calling 
**dovn,"  be  voal'l  proront  the  benping  up  of  tlio  two  teatus  ouo 
on  the  other,  and  the  cont^qnent  likol;  injur;  to  tho  players 
ai  tho  bolmm  of  the  mass.  The  present  mleR  permit  tho 
raferae  to  do  this.     Hero,  ngain.  eii/orcemfint  is  V'/utt  is  needed. 

It  in  addition  a  goal  from  tho  field  wore  made  of  more  value, 
and  if  the  penalty  of  thmwing  aback  on  a  fair  ciitcb  wore  in- 
ansHMl,  it  ■eetns  to  uit  that  a  fur  more  beautiful  and  much  loss 
objectionable  game  would  result. 

It  19  aaid.  Iiowerer,  that  tlie  man  whodoos  not  loaru  a  foreign 
language  in  bti  youth  can  never  lejiru  it,  and  &a  we  wore  bo  utt- 
fortnoale  a<  to  havo  boon  born  beforu  the  modern  game  of  foot- 
ball it  icarcrly  liecnnio*  us  to  offer  even  o  sngge-stion  to  the  foot- 
ball expert*,  who  should  settle  this  matter.  Formerly  the  foot- 
ball tntcrooUegiatc  AMOciation.  recognizod  aa  it  was  by  Harvard 
Univoraity  (not  a  |iarty  to  ii),  had  precisely  such  authority.  To- 
day this  football  afeoctation  seems  to  us,  at  least,  to  have  no  legal 
exjateooe,  and  certainly  baa  no  moral  authority.  The  association 
VH  ooapoaed  of  four  momberti,  two  of  them  mombcra  hare  re- 
BJgBad;  tho  ramaining  two  cimnoi  conettltuLe  an  u^oeiatiou.  An 
•Moeiation  is  a  college  or  a  collegium,  in  the  old  u&o  of  tho 
word;  the  old  Roman  law  states  explicitly  that  threo  members 
arp  nectaaary  to  the  formation  of  a  collegium.  Yale  might  well 
lutftt  lc<l  tliu  athletic  world  if  ita  cohorts  bad  not  tbia  year  retired 
in  defeat.  Princeton  will  hardly,  wo  think,  though  iu  banners 
an  DOW  triumphant,  dnim  for  itself  supreme  leadership.  Cer- 
Uloly.  however,  it  wonM  be  but  a  graceful  twi  for  it  to  request 
from  «iich  of  the  threo  other  great  football  univcraitica  that 
rppfcaentaliTc  ctperta  should  be  npiwinted  who  shall  meet  to- 
(eifaer  to  consider  tfm  mlai  of  pia^.  "Undergraduate  nilea," 
oonpoaition  of  teams,  and  all  each  bnniiiig  questions  should  Iw 
baaiahvd  from  this  hall  of  council,  wbero  the  o7dy  thought 
■h«mld  bt<  the  preparation  of  a  practical,  carefully  considered 
code,  strinping  football  of  tho  evils  which  to-day  ai-e  fastened 
Dpon  it,  anil  Iwving  it  what  we  believe  it  to  be  einontially,  the 
b«gt  and  manliest  of  all  intercollegiate  sports. 

J.  William  White. 
HoRiTio  C.  Woon. 
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Ip  MBIT  at  the  beginning  of  disaster  knew  precisely  irhat  wan 
happening  to  thom,  dtsa^tor  might  bo  greatly  mitigated.  Bat 
men  in  such  casee  hare  to  go  through  much  Iribuhtion  before 
thoy  find  out  the  ratines  of  ereata  with  sufficent  accamcj  to 
cnablo  them  to  discoTcr  the  ncedfnl  remedies.  When  the  symp- 
toms  of  the  oncoming  of  the  present  condition  of  adaira 
began  to  show  thoroeclTee.  in  May  and  Jane,  th<^y  fonnd  the 
people  of  the  United  States  foil  of  all  mimncr  of  Atrange 
prepoMesaiona.  Aten  were  found,  as  ihey  are  in  all  age«, 
much  giren  to  hero-nrotrhip  and  much  dipposed  to  beliet-e  that 
no  harm  conid  hapitnn  bo  long  as  a  man  vhom  they  wor8hip])ed 
filled  the  most  important  place  in  the  republic,  and  tben:foro  they 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  real  facta  of  thecase.or.  what  waastillvorae, 
opened  their  eyes  to  behold  facte  which  never  existed,  and  listened 
only  to  theoriee  which  were  mere  crcutares  of  prejudice  and 
imagination.  Other  men  looked  about  them  and  fancied  that  the 
cause  of  disaster  was  to  be  found  on  the  surface,  and  concluded 
that  the  shipments  of  gold  which  were  but  the  incidents  and 
harbingers  of  the  coming  disaster  were  the  disaster  itself.  As  they 
had  fastened  upon  a  conr»o  of  action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
which  did  not  meet  the  hopes  of  those  who  cooeented  to  it  or  the 
expectations  of  those  who  forced  it.  they  found  it  very  easy  to 
oonrince  themwires,  and  aft«>TVfird«  the  people  of  the  ooantry^ 
that  all  that  troubled  us  was  the  Sberman  Aot«  and  Congnss  was 
called  together  in  hot  haste  to  remove  the  canse  of  the  disaater  and 
restore  peace  to  the  land.  All  the  tboaght  of  the  nation  wm 
bent  npon  that  object.  Those  of  nt  who  ventnnd  to  snggost 
that  the  caoses  lay  deeper  and  the  rc—ons  were  more  fand»* 
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nenUl  irero  regarded,  vli«ro  wo  bad  desorfod  it.  aa  well-moaning 
fantlemen  nomawhat  addicted  to  politics,  trnd  therefore  incApn- 
bit  vf  a  bosineu  view  of  the  fiitnatifla.  The  first  shock  to  this 
fttling  Mine  when  it  woe  apparent  that  the  mnch  worshipped 
deftnJcT  of  oar  libertiee  was  powerlees  to  speed  the  repeat,  and 
tho  Mcond  shock  was  wbea  the  octnal  repeal  did  take  place, 
which  happened  after  mneh  etrngglc  and  only  with  the  aid  of  his 
political  foes,  who,  rogardlen  of  the  possible  adruatAge  their 
action  might  gite  to  their  adversary,  did  their  fall  duty  by  the 
people.  If  these  sbockE,  and  otberit  likely  to  follow,  will  only 
tMch  the  American  people  that  their  sole  dependence  obonld  bo 
on  tiwinBelres,  aud  that  a  good  party  is  bottcv  than  tho  best  man 
that  e^-pf  lire<l.  we  chall  not  bare  gone  through  this  valley  of 
hamiliation  putircly  in  vaiii. 

VTben  at  laut  tlie  Sherman  Act  was  repealed,  and  tho  caoso  of 

condition  according  to  all  standard  Democratic  new8|iapere 
was  removed,  there  were,  owing  to  the  delay  caused  by  the  {Hu-ty 
in  power,  few  people  left  to  rejoice  in  tho  Bucccse  which  had  been 
•0  mnch  bemldod  only  a  few  months  before.  Eron  prior  to  the 
npealt  the  conviction  began  quietly  to  steal  over  the  people  that 
th«tnui  oanse  of  tlicetagnatiou  in  bnRinesH,  the  true  source  of  all 
our  tronblee,  was  the  fact  that  in  power  and  supreme  control  over 
the  United  States  was  a  party  which,  however  mcritorioas  its  in- 
diridnala  might  bo,  asa  party  was  utterly  incapable  of  invcntinga 
policy,  or  even  of  carrying  ont  a  policy  which  hud  boon  boldly 
promiwd  and  broadly  announced. 

After  this  idea  had  taken  poasesBion  of  the  coTintry  came  tho 
remarkable  eerira  of  elections  whiehshowed  neither  Republicanism 
nor  Democracy  in  strict  party  expression,  but  adeep  &eiine  of  the 
DtU<r  incapacity  of  those  in  power.  All  that  has  followed  tho 
dectjona  has  but  tended  to  show  bow  just  was  the  judgment  of 
the  people. 

One  would  have  enpposed  that  after  so  marked  an  action  on  the 
pBTt  of  the  electors,  so  widespread,  so  universal  all  over  that  part 
of  the  country  where  the  polls  repn^sent  tho  rexnlls  of  thinking. 
■imI  where  votes  can  be  cast  and  counted  aa  cast,  that  no 
r«immtlti*c  of  wnys  and  moans  would  have  dftrcd  to  take  in- 
nuiiuu*  action  even,  let  alone  make  fierce  atbick  upon  indns- 
trias  already  staggering  under  the  mere  dread  of  their  antici- 
pated action.     One  woeld  have  supposed  that  whatever  had  been 
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the  prcjndicos  and  theories  of  individual  members,  Ibe^r  would 
have  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  people  thus  loudly  eolioiug  and 
re-echoingacroee  the  entire  continent.  Hud  the  comniitteo  been 
made  np  of  men  trul^  representative  of  the  comni unities  vhich 
bad  spoken,  that  result  irould  h»ve  ineTitably  fullowed.  Had  the 
committee  been  of  Northern  Democrat*  familiar  vith  our  North- 
em  industrial  centres,  and  apprcciatiro  of  the  disastrous  winter 
which  now  threatens  our  workingmcn,  heed  irould  have  been 
given  to  the  voice  of  warning.  But,  as  if  anticipating  snch  a 
possibility,  the  committee  had  been  so  nmde  up  that  the  few 
Northern  me«  were  Bwallowcd  up  by  the  Soufcheru  contingent; 
and  the  bill  which  now  vesoB  both  the  present  and  the  future 
baa  como  {o  tlic  light  of  day. 

It  seems  as  if,  in  the  way  in  which  it  iras  presented  and  in  all 
its  concoraitantg,  the  bill  bad  not  only  beeti  drnvrn  hut  bad  been 
managed  so  as  to  do  to  our  working  people  the  nmiimnm  of  harm. 
At  the  end  of  the  extra  session,  when  very  many  manufacturers 
were  hoping,  not  to  make  money,  but  to  run  their  milU  in  sucb 
fashion  on  short  time  and  on  wage.-<  temporarily  low,  as  that,  with- 
out loss,  or  without  much  loss,  they  might  mitigate  the  winter  cold 
to  their  employees,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  tfarongh 
their  chairman,  declared  that  they  hoped  to  begin  consideration  of 
thoir  bill  by  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  press  It  on  from  day 
to  day  thereafter.  Decombor  4t1i  was  then  hnt  a  month  off,  and 
there  seemed  no  respite,  and  therefore  mills  remained  closed. 
When  the  framers  did  present  their  bill  to  the  committee,  the 
date  on  which  it  wa£  to  take  effect  was  put  at  the  1st  of  March. 
If  the  intention  had  been  to  continue  the  paralysis  of  business  by 
Bpecial  effort  and  with  malice  prepense,  no  better  series  of  devices 
conld  have  been  invented. 

When  the  bill  itself  was  presented,  it  bad  a  most  remarkable 
effect.  Many  men  in  New  England  who  had  thought  that  pro- 
tection had  nothing  but  New  RnglsDd  in  its  scope,  and  who 
consequently  wanted  free  wool  and  free  coal,  so  that  their  own 
situation  might  be  perfect,  whoever  suffered,  were  appalled  when 
they  found  Uio  ]>rice  they  had  to  pay  for  the  change  Uioj  bad  ad- 
vocated, and  some  of  them  were  the  first  to  shut  down  tbur 
mills.  Men  there  and  eUowhero  found  that  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  the  tariff  affecting  indastnes  had  been 
so  arranged  that  in  many  cases  no  reduction  of  wages  oonl'^. 
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MkalbU  nuuiQfACtnrerB  to  go  on,  slaoe  the  finighed  prodnct  vria 
Ai  a  lower  mtc  than  an  eiu-lier  sUgo  of  manufactnrc,  and  there- 
opoD  commeDoed  that  remarkable  series  o[  cooclarcs  in  com- 
Biitteo-rooDt  and  corridor,  whern  tho  induatriui  of  tlio  country 
were  recHBrd  by  retail  in  cases  whore  the  introduction  waa  of 
sttch  sort  Ai  to  iiisnro  cooBdoDCo.  When  the  bill  rniichcd  the 
ooaroittoe,  not  a  table  had  been  prepared,  not  n  single  compari- 
■OB  had  bc«n  furnished,  and  tinoiodiitte  consideration  was  urged, 
K  that  a  loDgtng  country  might  tueto  tlie  now  concoction  at  Iho 
«arlift»l  moment.  That  the  bill  witli  all  its  original  imp«rfcc- 
tiona  vaa  not  lauuched  upon  the  world  just  as  it  camo  from  the 
laindf  which,  in  Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  and  Missouri,  had 
famtltArii«d  themselves  with  the  intricacies  of  manafacturts,  was 
dne  to  th<4  detormtnation  of  tho  minority  that  the  people  of  the 
MHUitry  ihould  have  at  least  one  week  to  Snd  oat  what  was  to 
happen  to  their  htiaiaesa. 

Tba  TMult  has  been  that  if  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  still  nnen- 
darablesome  of  the  mistakes  which  sboTied  that  tho  committee 
did  Dot  know  how  to  carry  oat  its  own  intent,  have  b  >cn  rectified 
and  cease  Ut  be  monuments  of  obvious  error.  Any  one  curious 
to  see  the  changes  made,  and  carious  to  follow  them  to  their 
aooToes,  will  see  that  the  great  interests,  the  Trnsts,  which  are  the 
pnUnded  objects  of  Democratic  animiidreraion  were  oipable  of 
takii^  oare  of  tbomaolvcs,  cTcn  before  a  committee  whose  fond- 
DflH  for  the  poor  man  will  be  more  apprcciat^l  than  erer  when 
the  tbenuumeter  Calls  below  zero  in  the  coming  mouths.  Had 
other  interests  becu  as  potent,  who  knows  but  that  clapboards, 
lath,  shingles,  and  lumber  generally  might  have  got  back  to  the 
dutiable  Mat,  as  well  as  boards  pUned  and  tongned  and  grooved  ? 
Uad  all  the  smalt  manufacturers  been  able  to  t)e  as  well  repre- 
■•ttted  a«  the  great  ones,  nmny  a  little  itidnslry  which  will  now  go 
ondor  might  have  had  at  least  a  chance  for  life. 

Kow  that  the  bill  is  before  us.  wliat  istobesaidof  it  ?  Clearly 
It  is  not  a  hill  for  rovenue  only,  sinco  it  reduces  tho  revenue  of 
the  oouDtry  probably  seventy-five  millions  of  doDnr?;,  nn  tar  as  the 
nattal  treasnry  calculations  can  furtiiith  nsany  aid  in  determining 
vbat  tlie  loas  will  be.  If  there  bo  any  gnin  to  bo  anticipated  to 
be  Mt  off  against  this  loss,  it  must  como  from  increased  importa- 
tloiiii,  which  will  just  so  much  diminish  Amerit^an  production  and 
be  so  mnch  taken  away  from  American  labor.  The  bill  cannot 
TOL.  CLVIII.— NU.*446.  8 
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claim  the  merit,  if  tbero  be  anj,  of  free  trade,  except  such  u 
comes  to  it  from  hayiag  uelect^tl  and  cut  off  from  protection  many 
indnstrieR  which  were  at  least  as  deserving  ua  tlioso  which  are  to 
anrviro.  In  its  atrngjile  to  pnt  raw  maleriaU  on  the  free  list,  this 
bill,  devised  in  tho  main  bj  Sonihern  men,  haj  so  stricken  the 
andeveloped  regions  of  thia  country  that  the  South  is  more  likely 
than  any  other  part  of  na  to  pre-eminently  anffcr  by  their  efforts. 
Tho  time  was  when  the  West  felt  toward  protet'tion  mncli  as  the 
Sonth  does  now,  but  with  Illinois  aa  the  third  manafacturing 
Slate  ill  the  Union,  tho  West  beyond  tho  Miagiseippi  is  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  more  direct  benefits  may  reach  them 
and  develop  their  resources  also.  In  like  manner  the  wifto  bus- 
inesB  men  of  tho  South  are  lookiug  forward  to-day,  or  rather 
were  looking  forward  lost  year. 

The  bill  cannot  claim  any  merit  as  a  fuliilment  of  the  plat* 
form  of  the  Democratic  party,  sinre  that  platform  denounced 
protection  aa  robbery;  and  if  protection  be  robbery,  then  thia  bill 
is  robbery  on  a  sliding  scale.  In  one  instance,  at  least,  the  bill 
iiwolvcB  more  anblushing  misuse  of  pnblio  funds  than  was  ever 
charged  upon  its  predecosBors,  even  in  those  im]>a8sioncd  ha- 
rangues over  the  horrors  of  taxed  truco-ohains  which  illuminated. 
my  earlier  days  in  Congress. 

lu  the  present  law  there  is  a  provision  to  pay  to  sugar  plantera 
and  producers,  mostly  iu  the  South,  s  bounty  which  amgunw  to 
a  large  snm  every  year,  to  continue  for  fifteen  years.  That  bounty 
was  given  eTory  sanction  possible.  The  money  to  pay  it  was 
made  part  of  the  permanent  appropriation  and  did  not  need  to  be 
approprialoit  every  year.  This  was  given  for  a  twofold  purpoae  : 
as  ft  sabatitue  for  the  protection  incidental,  and  therefore  Dem- 
ocratic, which  had  resulted  from  a  revenue  tax  from  which  we 
desired  to  free  the  country,  and  also  aa  a  means  of  ei^tabliehing  per- 
manently in  tho  South  tho  production  of  cane  sugar,  and  in  tho 
North  of  beet  sngar.  That  bounty  could  only  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  an  industry  worth  thia  large  expenditure  could  be 
established  in  the  country. 

The  present  bill  proposes  to  substitute  for  this  bounty  a  new 
bounty  beginning  at  the  same  figure  and  diminishing  one-eighth 
every  year  so  as  to  cease  in  eight  yearB.  On  whnt  princi])le  is 
this  to  be  done  ?  On  the  principle  that  the  United  States  is 
thereby  to  obtain  an  industry  worth  that  sum  of  monc^  P    Not  at 
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sll.  Knbodj  dreams  that  !n  eifrHt  years  on  a  sliding  scale  sncli 
■n  inJnttry  cad  be  ettabliKbed  or  cvcd  sustained.  Is  it  on  tbo 
pricciple  tlmt  the  United  States  owes  something  to  n  ducon- 
ttnord  industry  ?  That  would  hanlly  be  claimed,  for,  if  it  wore 
M,  the  incomea  of  the  corporatiuna  would  \w  higlily  taxed  the' 
npxt  few  yuan  t^  pay  for  what  this  bill  docs  in  that  direction. 
Can  it  he  JnstiBed  on  the  ground  of  contract  in  this  parlioalur 
one?  If  to,  then  the  contract  calle  lor  full  bounty  fur  Ufteeu 
yaar*,  not  a  half-botmty  for  half  the  time.  The  truth  is  that  the 
•op  of  thirty-fonr  milliouH,  more  or  \ea>,  thrown  to  the  fxiniaiana 
plantora  is  pnro  gratuity  for  which  no  one  has  even  the  poor  ex* 
eon  of  hoping  that  some  good  will  come  of  it  to  the  coantzy 
giring  the  money. 

To  pat  this  item  into  the  bill  seems  doubly  ntrange  when  yon 
remeabiT  how  vocal  the  air  was  one  time  with  these  men's  denun- 
ciation of  even  the  idea  of  bounties.  It  does  really  look 
as  if  Chairman  Wilson  was  right  in  calling  this  a  "political 
bill." 

If  the  bill  cannot  claim  that  it  carries  ont  the  principle  of  free 
tmde,  and  cannot,  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagioution,  be 
dwmed  tho  fiilSlrnent  of  solemn  pledges  of  the  party  in  power, 
what  is  its  merit  ?  It  cannot  bo  that  the  men  who  made  it  will 
olum  for  it  tho  advantages  of  Protection.  They  could  not  do  it 
Too  long  liHTB  they  reiterated  the  cliat^e  that  "  Protection  is  rob- 
bacji  depriving  [wople  of  their  property  under  pretence  of  taxa- 
tfeo."  "Can  tuatton  create  anything  ?"  they  have  been  asking 
triumphantly  in  chorus  fur  long  years.  If  taxation  cannot 
create  anything,  what  are  tboy  trying  to  save  by  their  sanction  of 
reduced  robbery  ?  If  the  consumer  has  to  pay  the  tax  to  the  manu- 
factorvr  ecpiul  to  that  adde<l  by  the  tariff  to  the  price  of  imported 
goods,  what  diiTorenc«  is  there  in  principle  between  that  taxation 
which  pals  an  nnjnst  dollar  into  the  pockets  of  the  robl)er  barons, 
and  that  same  kind  of  taxation  when  it  puts  an  nnjusthalfa 
dollar  into thoBHmDpocket to jingloagainsttbodollars  of  bygone 
dayfl  ?  Has  the  United  Statesreached  that  point  of  national 
deurepitude  when  it  moat  ransom  iti^lf  by  a  surrender  of  ono- 
balf  of  an  otijustiBublc  exaction  ? 

This  bill  has  all  the  forms  of  a  protection  bill.  It  tries  to  ad- 
just the  duties  to  the  nature  of  the  production  and  to  discrim* 
litate  between  different  stages  of  mannfActnre.    It  surrenders  all 
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principle  in  form,  bat  is  likeh  to  be  as  deadly  as  coold  be  desired 
in  pnictico. 

L«t  U9  see  what  are  Ukelj  to  be  the  resultf*.  Prodaction  will 
not  ceaao.  The  planU  are  here,  however  reduced  in  valtie,  and 
most  in  all  possible  oasea  be  niilized.  In  some  casea  tlioy  can- 
not be,  in  othcrn  thej  vill  bo.  Bnt  the  conditions  must  all  bo 
seriously  changed.  The  people  of  this  coontry  are  all  used  to 
high  wages  and  the  distribution  of  comforts  that  theae  vtiges 
bring.  Let  us  not  dispute  whether  the  tariff  or  organiKed  labor 
has  caused  Ibis.  The  fact  exists.  When  under  this  bill — if  such 
a  misfortune  as  its  patjbitge  is  to  happen  to  us — our  goods  come  to 
tbe  market,  they  will  meet  goods  which  can  be  sold,  duty  paid, 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  cost  here,  provided  our  labor  receives 
tbe  same  wages  as  heretofore,  ilow  can  they  be  met?  Slanu- 
facturiiig  is  not  a  hnppy-go-lncky  business.  It  is  a  matter  of 
ti|7ur69.  It  is  BO  here.  It  is  so  over  Che  water,  and  they  are  not 
asleep  beyond  K&as. 

A  Bradford  expert  had  figured  out  the  effect  of  the  now 
tariff  bill  two  days  before  it  waa  even  presented  to  tbe  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  he  predicted  for  Bradford  "five  years  of 
such  prosperity  as  she  has  not  known  sinco  1H72."  Such  are  the 
people  we  have  to  meet,  and  we  can  only  meet  them  by  reduction 
of  prices  of  labor.  If,  then,  we  reduce  the  price  of  labor,  wc  can 
at  beat  only  hold  our  own  markets;  and  with  the  price  of  labor 
reduced,  what  are  our  markets  worth  ?  Just  so  much  less  as  our 
wages  come  down.  What  makes  America  so  good  a  market  that 
all  the  world  longs  to  break  into  it  ?  The  wages  and  the  pavinents 
for  labor  both  of  brain  and  muscle.  If  you  ruilnce  such  payments 
can  it  help  still  further  reacting  upon  all  our  prodncta  ?  This 
question  needs  no  aJiswer.  The  country  at  this  moment  is 
learning  the  lensnn  of  the  interdependence  of  inilustries  and  the 
railroad  employee  discharged  because  the  factory  and  the  mine 
send  no  products  to  market  hardly  needs  to  bo  further  taught 
that  a  country  with  one  set  of  industries  out  of  joint  can  no  more 
rejoice  in  its  remaining  resonrcoe  than  a  man  with  a  broken  leg 
can  be  happy  over  the  whole  bones  in  the  rest  of  his  body. 
Lower  wage-i  find  lower  prices  may  seem  simple  of  adjnstment  to 
a  man  in  a  closet,  but  less  work  bccuuso  of  foreign  goods  and  a 
market  cnt  in  two  by  reduction  of  wages  may  prove  impossible  of 
eoduronoe  to  men  who  have  to  live  in  a  practical  world. 
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It  woaM  Dot  be  suitable  iu  an  article  like  this  to  epeoify  the 
probttble  effects  of  the  bill  io  its  particalars,  even  if  anybody  were 
Mpablo  of  it.  fiacb  commauity  will  kuow  before  the  year  is  out 
ilpMBBa.  Every  heart  will  eoou  kuow  its  own  bitterness. 
'''I'bero  are  wmo  considenitiona  of  a  general  charucler  wliicli  ought 
(o  be  borne  io  mind.  A  mauulacturiug  eataUtishment  aa  a  pro- 
dncer  of  ireftlth  id  aometbiug  more  tbau  milJ^  and  machinery.  It 
b  1  workshop  full  of  men  who  have  to  be  orgaiiize^l  to  work  with 
moh  other,  whoae  co-operation  in  all  ways  is  almost  as  essential 
u  their  work.  Ka'^h  mau  tnust  fit  into  his  place,  and  the  work 
of  each  nnai  supplemeu*.  tlie  work  of  tbo  ollior.  The  shop  must 
be  a  barmooioQS  whole.  This  organization  is  hard  to  make,  fs 
tbc  resntt  of  mnch  time  and  patience  and  not  lightly  to  be 
t&mpered  with.  Horevor  the  edtablishment  mnst  not  only 
nuke  its  goods,  but  mnst  sell  them.  It  niuet  have  its 
rcgnlar  customers,  who  know  and  can  rely  on  mutual  un- 
dtfstanding.  A  set  of  customers  also  is  the  result  of  time, 
pKtience.  and  skill.  These  customer)!  cannot  be  lightly  cast 
away.  Business  relations  are  like  open  accounts,  hard  to 
oommooce,  but  easy  to  continue.  If  a  manufacturing  eilablish- 
B«Dt  is  disabled  and  cun  no  lunger  make  goods  at  a  profit  by 
rMBOn  of  the  lowenof;  of  the  tariff,  th«  customers  may  be  held 
by  manufacturing  abroad  or  by  purchase  of  goods  made  abroad. 
This  last  system  will  be  reported  to  by  those  who  hare  ample 
eapital  and  the  di8p<isition  and  faith  to  await  the  change  of  ob- 
BOiioni  laws.  But  the  organization  inside  muat  be  lost,  and  the 
■ken  who  cumpoee  it  must  inevitably  gulTor.  In  fact,  they  are 
nfferiog  DOW,  and  will  until  this  bill  is  defeated. 

Another  coutideration  has  got  to  be  faced.  A  closed  mana- 
factory  in  not  like  a  closed  house,  where  the  furniture  can  be 
ooTtred,  and  there  is  no  loss  except  what  may  bo  measured  by 
the  rent.  A  manufactory  closed  deteriorates  beyond  all  expecta- 
tioo,  and  that  is  not  tlie. worst  of  it.  It  gets  behind  the  times, 
and  in  a  few  years  would  be  worthless.  The  price  of  snccessfnl 
maonfactunng  ii  ceaseless  Tigilanre.  Ko  machinery  is  too  good 
aot  (0  be  replaced  at  short  intervals.  Mon  niu<;t  keep  pace  with 
ftll  that  others  do,  and  add  their  quota  of  invontire  power  besides- 
Many  a  maon  factory  Is  saved  by  the  utilization  of  by-products. 
People  at  largo  do  not  appreciate  tho  mirrow  margins  of  the  busi- 
ly and  t«ko  uo  account  of  bad  years,  and   risks  and  expendi- 
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tnroB  to  replace  machinery  goao  oat  of  date  and  to  make  oxpcri- 
meiits  for  tbo  future. 

\V6re  it  not  (or  theee  ooosideratious  mca  migbt  perhaps  con* 
sole  themsdraa  by  looking  forward  to  Ihe  speedy  repeal  of  theee 
propoaod  cnactmonts  evon  if  thoy  ahoald  bo  passed,  but  the  sys- 
tem under  which  we  live  imposes  the  barrier  of  three  years  at 
lua^t  agaiust  such  a  hopu.  But  who  doubu  to-day  what  is  the 
opiuiou  of  the  people  of  the  Uuited  States  ou  this  proposed  aotioa 
of  the  Government  ?  That  la  shown  not  alone  by  the  re&ult«  of 
the  last  election  and  the  uniform  expression  of  the  whole  North ; 
it  can  bo  seen  in  the  daily  privations  of  the  people,  the  ntter 
stagnation  of  buiiuess,  and  in  the  faces  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  thomaelves.  Tt  will  really  not  be  much  con- 
solation, that  what  is  our  loss  seems  to  be  some  other  nation's 
gain.  If  West  Virginia  coalSelds  are  underetopcd  and  the  Stale 
which  sent  its  Denioi:ratii!  goreruor  to  remonstrate  with  full  voice 
and  iiidigaant  iteratioa  against  the  action  of  its  Democratic  repre- 
BentatiTe  should  halt  in  its  progress,  it  will  not  seem  tobccompea- 
saliou  that  Kora  Scotia  and  some  citiz^^ns  of  N'ev  England,  who 
have  iuTcsted  capital  outside  of  this  country,  will  reap  the  benefit. 
If  a  llouriiihing  town  in  New  England  should  cease  to  quarry  lime 
rock  and  send  its  product  to  market,  we  should  not  be  satisfied  to 
know  that  New  Brunswick  will  bnild  another  city — and  the  Do- 
minion will  gain  what  wo  have  lost. 

Such  joy  as  is  expressed  in  Nova  Scotia  orer  free  coal,  in 
New  Briinawiuk  over  lessened  duty  on  lime,  and  in  Bradford 
over  the  revival  of  its  woollen  indiiiitrios  at  the  cost,  charges,  and 
expense  of  our  own,  may  afford  satisfaction  to  those  whose  hearts 
have  BO  enlarged  that  they  liavo  become  citizens  of  the  world  ; 
butthosewho  have  only  reached  that  stage  of  development  which 
causes  them  to  be  content  with  being  mere  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  still  cling  to  the  provincial  and  Philistine  feeling 
thitt  happy  citie:;  thi<!  Ride  the  Atlantic  on  our  shores  Interest 
them  more  than  happy  cities  on  any  other  shores. 

There  can  hard  ly  be  a  doubt  that  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
hill  will  call  back  the  l{epubllcau  party  to  power  at  the  first 
opportunity,  but  no  Republican,  under  fear  that  when  the  danger 
is  over  people  will  forget  bow  great  the  danger  was^  oan  afford 
to  omit  a  single  effort  to  save  the  country  from  this  unfortunate 
biU.  Thouas  h.  Rlbd. 
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HRCKKT  ROMANCINGS  ON  HEAVEN  AND  HELL. 

DlTBDtocbci  p4Ml;e*raeTerftlliDportuit  contribatkina  bftTebe«nmadc  to 
corruit  lltencur*  oo  tfae  tiibject  of  bwreo  and  bell,  especially  tbo  LaUer. 
P«bai»  tbv  moatniiowkKblecoiiU-ibuttou  of  tbln  klud.  aud  wrialoly  lb« 
ODf  to  er«at«  tbe  mcwt  wide^^praad  Miniutlion,  wax  writl«a  bj  Prat.  St. 
Oaence  Mlvmrl.  •  dUtlu^lhhed  Catholic  tlieologl&o.  uid  wu  enillM 
-UApplnewtnHell.-' 

AecvrdiiuE  to  tbe  (enaU  of  tb«  older  aud  aUroer  cburcb  ther«  la  a  bell 
■tot.  only  for  th«  wicked  wbo  del]r  tiod'i  coniitinndmnnlH  In  tbU  life,  but 
abMfaroibennboibfoiighiiofault  ofrhMrsarcunftbletofalfilconaliioondl- 
Uana.  ProCewor  Ulvan.  fcow^ver,  lays  down  tbe  doctrine  tbat  thelaLt«rclasE 
do  e^Joy  a  ovrtaln  bspplncJMt.  and  tbat  tbi-ir  KrvaMst  tutacr;  Ilea  Ui  the  fact 
tliat  UMf  can  not  taioy  tb«  b<'al)llc  vision.  Sacb  w>ul»,  fa«  maintains, 
Bsu  b«  happf,  tbouitb  tbe  bigbtiit  happlu«M  la  not  wltbln  tbelr  reach. 
Tkla  view  of  the  coaiplex  qoMtloa  waa  m-nnly  aaaailed  hj  other  C&tbollc 
wrtian,  and  tbo  h«n>Cical  raoBM  was  q«leklr  dlnpoai-d  of  by  the  orthodox 
eat*,  ao  tbat  tbe  world  U  DOW  aware  thaiaucb  Is  not  tbe  doctrlm  of  tbe 
Catbollc  Charcli. 

Thus  has  also  hern  cootrtbBled  to  llt«rat«r«  recently,  by  an  AnvHean 
wosiuui,  a  df  ania  which  (tlTes  a  novel  Idea  of  bell.  It  reprcMiita  a  man  In  a 
drvam  talking  wttb  nereral  of  bla  departed  anorstors.  Ose  of  thrse  told  tbe 
naa  that  he  was  in  hrlt,  thou)ch  there  waa  ooaucb  place  as  heaTcn  or  bell 
Itt  tba  wmy  In  wblcb  these  terms  were  commonly  undcretood.  Tbia  man's 
ball  vaa  atoodlUon  of  ferlinft  in  which  ho  had  no  InttrcaC  in  anything. 
Ba  fvlt  no  enjoyment,  no  ambltiun,  no  plcaaure.  uopoaBlons,  no  dcslrea, 
B«  ooold  go  to  heaveQ.  be  Mid.  It  he  liked,  but  he  had  no  deaire,  Ue  was 
kMIMarealMl  in  anything  he  iiilKbt  Dod  there  nr  any wberv  »ls«, 

Tbb  ooodltloa  l«  to  a  crrlAin  extent  exemplified  lo  club  life,  fn  Mociety, 
sad  Intbs  KenertI  llTcs  of  iho  rich  and  Idle.  They  taave  cihausted  every 
•ooros  of  epjorioetit  and  lapped  all  fountains  of  ODthaslasm.  New  scbemes 
bate  to  Ik  ton*tiulUy  provided  to  tititnuliU*  9vea  a  little  their  appetite  for 
ptoaanrv.  Hell,  aocordlOB  to  this  wrIUr,  Is  UiIh  condition  carried  tolls 
•stnatlty.  It  H  a  eoodlUoa  wjiboat  hope.  fo<.-litiji,  ambition,  or  do.-'^lrca— 
one  ol  tbe  moat  horrible  states  In  which  any  man  or  woman  coald  be  placed. 

Tbrw  two  productions  may  be  taken  a«  types  of  aevcral  otbon,  tb« 
Wlitsnol  which  pot  forward  do»cripiion«of  hi-llaod  laik  about  Iho  r»n>ii- 
■ltloaa(iMsodsliita«aveDaslf  tbeykocwall  ahontlt.    Uneof  thesecritica 
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of  tliQ  nnsccu  liu  «v«u  ventured  to  write  a  p«p«rupOD  "  Social  LUo  Id 
Heaven,"  from  the  rvsdiitg  oT  which  we  muiit  confem  the  very  tiU«  deterred 
UA.  What  c&n  tbls  writer,  or  any  one  clsi^,  know  of  aocial.  i.  t.,  corapanioD- 
able  or  cotnpaov,  life  In  beavent  It  eeema  to  uit  that  the  rtrj  wagJieMiaa 
that  Rnj'  ouu  knonii  a  wblt  about  It  lit  dlftbootttt. 

Saoh  articles  aa  ibe^e,  huwevur,  invariabljr  provoke  coDslderable  dlsous- 
kIod  becaiue  man  bai  alwaya  been  ADxloaa  (o  pieit:e  bejood  the  veil  wbidi 
olosM  over  the  grare  and  hiitea  from  blm  hit  here attc>r.  Some  of  the  moM 
popular  books  of  the  iircHCiitda;  bare  been  tbome  which  treat,  and  too  otieo 
tmat  tnlachlevooBly,  Id  poetic  and  ezaji^rmted  lanRuaK«,  of  the  Riorloua 
heaven  or  the  terrible  hell  which  awaits  the  eool.  Works  of  tbU  claw 
bare  b^^en  nold  b^  tbomandis. 

Cloudy  couicuiplailuii«  a-iid  toooo  and  iuoccuraCe  attempt*  Co  couatnie 
ob«<rur«  rcvulalions  havo  bvvn  spun  out  paKv  alter  page,  and  tfa«  reader 
itboae  rurio^t)'  Laa  t>ceu  moved  to  bay  auch  hooks  ia  somcilmra  frijchtAoed 
Into  a  tnaillioii'e  by  piciurea  of  torment  taken  from  Dante'a  gloomy  poem, 
and  for  whic:b  there  fs  no  warranty  Id  Kerlpture.  On  the  other  band, 
heaven  Is  spokou  of  by  some  u«  If  It  were  rativrved  only  for  a  apvclal  «el  of 
pemonH  wfao  agree  In  a  blind  woiship  of  their  own  artdtrary  Ideal ;  audit 
was  this  pbarlnalc  apltlL  wblcb  made  Hood  exclaim  : 

"  My  (ulHt  awella  not  nllh  the  biKOL'a  le&vea; 

Jill     eo  1  view  wUh  toleratioR  tOnroDitli. 
And  hare  a  tiorror  vl  rrgardlnK  h«area 
Aa  anf  prleat'a  or  pr«lii1«*a  ro(t«ii  boronsh.  " 

In  all  afcea  and  in  mo^l  countrirs  man  baa  expiated  to  find  In  the  next 

lifeaomuwhatof  a  cODlinuaiiou  of  the  Joya  and  plvaiurvs  of  this.    The 

lowertbocultoreof  a  people,  ibe  more  nide  la  tbe  Idea  that  they  have  of 

heaven.    Pope  haa  reanon  in  hUaarcaam  when  be  Eel  la  some  rude  boor  to 

"  Go,  Itke  tbe  Indian:  la  (lie  belter  life 

Exprct  thy  dog.  tby  betLlo.  and  thy  wife." 

And  lli«  material  hrtaven  of  the  Mtihamelan.  where  pleaaaat  riven 
andahiii^ngiratemnwAlc  the  bleaaod  who  abat)  In  wondroua  gardeos  meet 
with  crowdaof  b<-au<  iful  hour!  bridoa.  ever  fresb  and  over  rounx.  I*  sufDcl'iit 
in  tbe  ejrra  of  the  piilloaopber  at  ooee  to  coDdemii  (he  falib  whlrb  la  propa- 
gated by  cooqucat,  staafibter,  and  blood,  and  rewariled  bj  pleasure  and  loat. 
Not  mucb  more  ratlOTia]  was  the  poetic  idea  of  heaven  whteb  the  learned 
Paeans  tansbt.  Thts  was  a  beareo  where  Impalpible  but  vl<<lble  Hbadrs 
met  and  rouveraed  upon  matterttof  earth.  Warrior  met  warrior,  pool  met 
poet,  and  each  talked  about  faia  art,  hia  family,  au'l  hiit  htotory.  It  waa  a 
notion  uirely  bam  of  the  conceit,  of  man,  which  presumed  that  the  apirlta 
of  the  departed  debated  upon  tbe  butineaa  of  their  relatlona  on  enrib. 

From  these  sad  dreauin  of  Tartarua,  where  aat  the  JndRea  who  could  oot 
be  corrupted  bv  brilwf,  and  where  men's  acClooa  pleaded  for  them  or 
agaloHt  tbem,  almoat  all  modem  notlonaof  the  fature atate of  tbeaoul 
aeem  to  have  been  taken.  For  eighteen  baodred  years  we  have  not  t>e«n 
able  to  shake  ofTthe  efTocts  of  claMldam.  The  aiorles  of  tbe  Greek  and 
Latin  poi'tH  tauiiht  lu  our  acbools  bave  aflected  the  upper  elasaea  even 
more  than  the  [lihle  lias  affected  the  lower. 

It  wa^hut  natural  that  pielryabouldbetintedwUb  the  hues emanntJng 
from  theae  poetic  It^tbti.  Tbe  human  mind  is  alow.  Indeed,  to  emancipate 
itaelt  (lom  error.  In  Dante  k'c  have  the  tfaree  Judgeft.  Chiron,  tbe  centaur, 
Cerberus,  the  riveta  of  the  clajwle  hell,  and   other  claaalc  aeoMMtriea,  to 
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wllleb  An>  ftil^i)  tb*  pnni>>hni(rnt  dre&med  of  bj  tlie  carif  monkB  And 
pil4»u  In  ft  (oo  lilcrtti  coQstructlon  tud  upplication  of  lli-breir  i«xtt.  From 
tin  (sac  of  Duite'9  Jnfemo  ft  woald  Mwm  Ui*e  at  the  mouLh  of  tb« 
(!«▼•  Ood  (oritut  hU  inticT  uad  wuiutiird  tbe  cbuact«rof  a.  pltiloM  &bd 
rvt^oBcfol  vnutor,  -wbo  aiooped  lo  exhoast  the  In^^nultyof  fthum«n  mind 
tat  Um  InvcnUno  of  aewtr-vnryinn  mud  nover-eudhiK  tormcDU. 

InUwdrlMts  nt  cb«  (IfMidfl  And  nTrrthrown  Anftcln  in  Milton's  aublim« 
pOMi.  Ibe  chkf  of  belt,  SAtui,  Is  reminded  br  oda  or  bis  Hubordinsteit  (hat 
tlMKraataoMcif  titid's  mind  can  discover  Rrt-al«r  tormeDUt;  whDo  those 
Wlifeb  ttej  at  prwcDt  eodure  they  mny,  in  Lh«  (iiturL-,  k^ow  uoud  to  ;  but  Id 
Outo UiiiinlHfmtaLe bope  U  cat  orr.  A»  to  V(•oic^  with  ad  io^aally 
wblcli  ma;  b«e«lledb«lliBh,  prioonen  wore  GO.i(lncd  in  winter  In  eeltabb- 
low  Uh  teral  of  ib«  walvr,  wbere  the  air  was  damp  and  cold,  and  their 
B«b«  wererackrd  with  agoaaand  with  (roat, and  wrer«iiiov«d  in  aaininer 
iol<cD«aili  tb«  J«>ada  of  ibo  caflilc,  whero  the  aun  bakrd  cbeot.and  the 
bnln  an'tned  to  ball  wiib the t«Ttr  beat  ol  the  blood—aotbe  Imaitinatioo  of 
I^Ma  nu»  rioL  In  tbe  conception  of  atteroat«  frost  and  Ore.  and  of  a  per- 
ywwal  cb»nif  whl^'b  shall  Insure  aperperual  pain.  How  Qilserabif  nieao  to 
tUaCAaccptlon  I~how  dinerenl,  iiid^«rd.  even  from  th«  action  of  a  inaRnanl- 
■Mtti  man.  and  how  far  rcmoTod  from  tho  mcrelM  of  the  AltnlRbtjr  Katber, 
vt  Wto  It  to  our  roaUcn  to  aar. 

Whils  wa  lament  tbe  and  mistake  wblcb  baa  led  tbs  baman  mind  Co 
dwell  upon  tbes«  Deiltioua  horror*  and  tb«  atlll  sadder  tendency  which 
malla  In  such  contrtbollODS  to  the  literature  o(  th«  future  aa  tboMOf 
Prafe*«or  Mivart  and  bl« fellows,  wc  may  DCTertheU-is  n^aaonably  debaic  tbe 
qinallon  what  tbefotace  life  may  be,  on  tbe  Jioca  followed  hj  Archdeacoo 
Farrar  lu  hia  article  entitled  "Couceptiona  of  a  Future  Life,"  which 
appeand  In  the  Uarch  number  of  the  NoBTn  AuenioAN  Review,  and  br 
Ite  Bar.  It<>jtinald  Hober  Howe  In  bis  paper.  "An  Episcopal  View  of 
Baavf  a.' lo  iba  October  Dumber,  Aatbe  latter  pointed  oat  In  bia  article, 
bf  iraucieaatnjc  beyond  ibes>'  limita  we  enter  the  rcftloa  of  iudivldnal 
opinio*  and  apecnlatloo,  to  which  there  i&  no  end.  Of  theae  are  born  tbi 
ersdart  Md  noM  fcrotcaque  ooDorptlomi  ot  tbe  nature  of  tbe  future  Mfe, 
•a Tftrtova  la  character  a«  tbe  Tarietiea  of  tbu  hatnan  mind.  Brerjr  ima((e 
baa  been  pnabed  to  Ita  nlmost  and  with  tbe  fullest  lltcraln^M  of  lnt«r- 
pnCaUoB.  and  heaven  has  been  conreired  of  accordinRlr—a  veritable  cllr, 
villi  It*  walla  and  ita  ttatvK  aod  Its  streets,  witb  iLs  trees  and  Its  rtrer. 

ITu  Cbrl>tUn  (alib,  iThkb  is  alwajaand  in  evury  portloi),  when  ctoaely 
Joabad  Into,  toand  a«  Car  above  any  human  pniic^  a*  bearon  U  atMve  earlb, 
lawlaeln  not  nTeallog  to  any  of  iiswhat  hoaren  Is.  It  may  be  comfort InK 
10  ■eoa  weak  aooia  to  dream  of  a  new  fleaven  as  one  would  of  a  new  ea- 
tat*-~a  Jeroaalem  by  plrsaant  water*,  without  tyrants  or  Judges  or  rne- 
bUmIo  torment  wllhont  Of  rosups  to  t>f«ak  tbroujib  and  steal  within.  It 
h  aabard  lo  free  oom'm  arU  from  earthly  idea*  that  we  cap  pardon  the  story 
ot  (Tharif  YouHK.  the  actor,  who,  before  be  died,  kliiMrd  the  portrait  and 
tbe  voldca  lock  ot  balrot  bto  wife  nbom  be  bad  loat  fifty  yeara  befun;,  and 
aati,  "Now  I  Miall  aee  yoa,  my  desr  Jillia.'  N'oi  to  be  with  God.  not  to 
baow  blmseir  aa  be  himavlf  woold  lie  known,  not  to  wonder  at  tbe  cxhauai- 
b«a  pewarof  tbe  Allworfcer.  but  agalD  "  to  eve  bto  Julia,"  was  tbe  old 
naa'e  drMm. 

SbjJI  wakvoweacb  other  in  heaven  I  Tbe  Intirnu  desire  apparent  In 
1^  t^^of  Mlads,ol  matiaa  wollaa  ol  Momen,  to  reaume  to  btaven  tbe 
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ties  uid  the  Bocletr  formed  on  oartb,  maj*  perbape  be  takeo  aa  •omt  ladiim- 
tioti  tliAt  re<6  itball  kksId  know  our  (rivnda— at  IcahI  tlioM  who  ar«  (lood  uul 
trov.  But  It  in  no  |>ruoI.  It  U  a  fooliuli  aad  an  tiulk«nwd  thinK  to  inquire 
what  dball  be  in  bGAFcB.  Wo  should  remember  thsc  we  can  0DI7  properly 
esilmate  hfaron  bygcDcratilicsaDd  □egatlreA.  Ic  Is  Dot  a  place  Buefa  «h  we 
oau  iajaKiu«,  If  an;  man  cells  wbat  It  la.  that  ne  maj' besure  It  Is  QOt> 
Tb«ri)  will  b«  tbre«  aurprtMta  In  beaveit—th«  vrrj  greatest  at  being  tber« 
oorselcca.  the  accond  at  the  absence  of  those  who  wo  tboujtht  woald  bo 
tbcro,  and  Lti43  third  al  the  prcaenoeot  those  who  we  b&doondemDed  and 
excluded.  But  bejoDd  that,  we  way  say  with  Blabop  Rust :  "It  Is  uot  for 
anj-  mortal  creature  to  tnake  a  map  of  that  Canaan  that  lie*  a>>uve;  It  la, 
to  all  of  OS  who  live  here  on  the  other  Hide  of  the  country,  a  terra  h\coffnUa,'' 
Tbacontcmplatloa  of  htavcn  iti.  in  ftsclf.  so  bubilme  tbat  U  tnajr  tax  us 
to  the  verfie  of  oar  ImBK'Dn'loii.  Wbat  Is  beaatltal  Id  the  perfected 
earth,  wbat  talovely  inall  bolf  lore,  ahall  reoiaiD  to  u«  hereafler.  This  la 
■II  we  know.  With  a  full  trimt  in  that,  wv  can  alTurd  to  dJnpviuw  with  the 
vagaries  of  ungOTorncd  fancy,  and  to  discard  the  loDRlDga  of  a  distemper od 
se&llmeoLalitj'. 

Gkbtbcdb  B.  Roltb, 


PROFESSOR  TYNDALL  AS  A  MATERIALIST. 

It  IS  an  easy  thing  to  roumnd  Professor  Tyndoll,  without  moro  ado,  to 
the  camp  of  materiallatA.  and  therelir  attach  to  hia  name  the  oppro- 
brium wblcb  taXU  upou  alt  tbo<(e  who  bold  tliat  KTOvaerCono  of  materlaUam 
which  CarljIoclinracLLTlziMiM  the  "philooophy  of  mud."  Thisre  an  ma- 
terlallatu  and  materiallflt«.  Professor  Tyndall  must  bo  carefully  dlatin- 
gnUhed  from  the  aplrtt-bllnd  deroteeaof  matter,  who  stoaily  Insiat  that 
the  monlfold  problems  of  twine  aod  deatluy  flud  a  r«ad/ solution  la  Uia 
properties  o(  mallvr  and  the  lavr  of  the  conaervatlon  of  cnerKr.  He  diSbn 
radicallj  at  this  point  from  the  rank  and  file  of  pure  materialisbs.  To  over- 
look the  dlfferonee  between  them  prevents  an  hoiieac  and  Just  eatlmaie  of 
the  man,  u»  a  ticlvullsi  aad  a  pbiloeopber.  Ue  has  olroadj  auHerod  Id  this 
regard  In  many  quartern ;  but  now,  at  the  time  o(  hiH(li»lh  cd pedal I7,  be 
merltaa  fair  and  tolerant  criiiciaai  from  all,  however  widely  they  majdlfbr 
from  him.  It  U  true  tbac  Profeasor  Tjodall  dnda  In  matter  "the  promise 
andpotencrof  ereryforni  aadqoalltjoC  life."  Xevertbeles«.be  fi^okly 
ackoowkdties  the  natural  limitations  to  the  materiallet's  poritiou,  vis., 
that  wh«n  one  ha«  pfwited  the  properties  and  laws  of  matter  be  has  only 
removed  the  difticallio* a  at«p  larlbcr  back;  Lbat  tbe  analysis  Is  cot  ulti- 
maro:  that  there  la  still  the gcncfilB  of  matter,  wbloh  must  be  explained; 
and  tbat  therv  tbe  problem  is  left  in  au  unsolved  aud  UQvaliAfaciory  »tat«. 
Coneerninit  the  famous  dictum  of  German  mitcrlnlism,  Obne  Phosphor, 
keln  C«datike("  without  phoaphoniH  there  can  bono  thoajzht  ")  Professor 
TyudalU  lu  bis  Scientific  Limit  of  the  7iiM0i' nation,  commenu  as  follows : 
"This  tnay  or  may  not  bo  the  oaao.  bat  even  if  we  knew  IL  U>  bo  Lheoaae 
ttia  kaewlsdge  would  not  tigbiao  our  darlmess.  On  both  alOoa  of  the  eona  here 
awlgnsJ  to  the  inBt«rlftllst,  ha  Is  cqaally  belplcaiw  U  joti  uk  him  where  is  this 
ni«ic«r.  of  wbloh  we  bavebesadlsooorslag,  whoor  waatdtTldod  it  into  molectilM, 
who  or  what  imprssaed  upon  thvm  this  nsesnllT  of  ntnaUMl  into  organic  lonaa,  he 
liaanoansirer." 

He  reooRnlaee  a  mystery  which  materlalUta  oaaoot  remove,  aud  that* 
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loo.  hi  ■  w^  whloh  dtoUoct-ty  «<rparalM  bis  philoaopliy  Froni  ttie  "  phllM- 
•pbr  of  mod."  Jd  tli«  uiDo  rrniik  mKnnei'  be  ackDOwlc^cs  tbe  u&tural 
nmltaoftbo  Itarwluiim  lljpotbcitli;  he  reoogniie*  ftn  dcfucUt  aa  a  Sn«l 
phlkwapliir,  and  ib»t  It  too  iear«i  unanswiirBd  ibo  inany  quratlouB  coneoni- 
iBg  God,  nfttaro,  and  hnmao  lUe.    In  bU  JM«nf (/*«  Vae  oftht  Imtiginatitm 

"FWrnDttb*  ctoIbUob  bypotbeti^  siciidr  ToarMlvMlntUpnaBaoonpoatbat 
fallfe  In  tb*  iilUm«l»  Manpb  of  truth  wblcb  wu  exi>nrMad  br  old  OaioiiUul  wban 
IwmUi  II  It  b«  oriUod  7*  caoDOt  overtbrow  It ;  If  it  be  ol  idcii  It  wUI  com«  lo 
MtMgM.  U(Hl«r  iba  IIhm  llfbt  of  •cloDtiad  Inqnlrr  tbU  hTPottioaia  U  aara  lo  be 
dlMpaUd  U  It  pOMMi  DM  «  cnn  of  (ratb.  Tnut  ant.  lu  exlaCeaee  a*  a  bjiioLbMla 
tm  the  alad  b  QaUe  oompatibts  vrltb  ibe  dntuiLaiMgiuexUtfOM  of  all  tbow  vinnoe 
towbkA  tbetarm  Cbclttlui  baa  b«en  apfttlcd.  UdoMnotiolvA— itdoM  nat  prafaae 
taanlrt-lbc  nlUinite  mrMMr  «l  tbtc  nnlvorao.  It  teniae  In  f«et.  ihni  ni;n«i7  oa- 
Imiijhifl  rurgnnUBf  ibenabataaadlU  poLeaUU  lire,  tec  qucaUon.  Wfitnceoaine 
ynrt  woaldaUll  rvawin  lo  b*ffl«  aod  bowllder  a«L  At  Iraltom  tli«  bypoibMledom 
anthtiNl  atew  tbaa  *  tCMUVon  Um  comopUod  o(  1Uc*i  orlsln  to  as  iDdrflnlMlT  di*- 
■Mitpa^*" 

Al  tbe  ootonoMt  rim  of  hbaclentlfioIiiTestlKAlion,  Professor  Tfndall 
aekoowl«dKe««v«rabonrne  of  mjnterj  beyond.  Towu-ds  tbln  be  look* 
with  lutvnJit  and  irltb  r«r«rcnc«.  There  is  no  indifference  in  blaattltade 
b>wanl«  ib«  great  unkoowo  — and  nodHmdl.  Von  maj-  cbII  the  ptMitiou  In 
nJaronon  to  tbe  Wk>rld  of  the  orit^jD,  aod  lt«  myxterlee,  an  that  of  an 
ai^o«Mc;  but  bere  alwo  bi-»  tMjiio*tlcii>in  inuat  be  diHtintiaUhed  from  iiiauy 
«lu>LfaiMet7t«lbelrpbllo<)oph]rorr«tbor  Uek  of  pblloftophy.  Wlih  him, 
kao«lcdge  Uoitbcrob<%«rved  face,  or  IndoL-cd  law  ibrnnftb  T«rifl«d«xperi- 
■nesU.  All  clae  be  baa  0««n  ftccuitomed  Lo  rt-jsard  an  lilajf  bcjond  hU  ken. 
Tula  I*  bli  bablt  u|  lita,  rooviuK,  wurkinK,  tbiiikinK  nmldi^t  the  thluica  M.-«ti, 
liti.h— r1,  or  callable  of  bi'luK  toocbtd,  aud  wel^hfd  and  meanured.  To  a 
I aMtonLandlng  and  appreciation  of  his  views,  we  mu.it  applf  that  law 
'  of  nlaUvUir,  wbieb  he  employed  ax  bia  X>vorll«  mode  of  iuterpnUUon  as 
nuTlll  men  and  theoriei.    Jt  is  thia :  tboi  tbe 

~  leiiif w^nn  aaade  opoa  di  by  any  elroamsianoo.  or  eombinatloo  of  clrcnm- 
HailiiM.  deiMsds  apoa  our  prorlont  M«ta.  Two  ttavrlten  upon  Ihn  Bani«  peak,  tbe 
«H  kavtMi  BMeaded  to  It  bom  tbe  plain,  tb«  otbv  bavbw  deaoeeded  to  It  from  a 
fctghsr  aimtlae.  «UI  be  dlflbrenllT  aff<4ted  br  tbe  aoeae  around  lh«in.  To  tfa«  one, 
^ttar*  UexpaadfaiC'  to  tbe  otber  it  la  coDtoaeUntf.  and  fMllngs  are  aara  to  differ 
■rUabbt«eMicbdlir*reetftBteoedent  ilataa." 

proCMHOrTjn'lall,  Ih^^rrtxre,  educated  In  tbe  achoni   of  the  xen^ea.  Bp> 

jHWUfcai  tha  thln^  which  lie  beyond  the  apbcrc  of  Henati  In  an  extremely 

H  manner.    Us  bere  bcaitatn  to  make  any  al&rmatloo  wbali«oevcr. 

flic  la  oa*  who  baa  but  one  denire— lo  know  the  truth.    He  boa  but  one 

fear    trrtmllnTT  n  "r      lie  isMOCOoaeientioualy  Hlncrr   that   be  will  apeak 

only  eoooemlnft  tbe  thln^  which  lie  wholly  within  his  aphere,  the  world  of 

oteanrallcto  and  eip^rlmcnt.     Illn  t«mp<'Tainent  anil  liahit  of  life  natnrtlly 

preelwdwl  hliu  from  exprcaalOKbU  vie wiiupoD  any  <ubJi:L-t,coDC«niDfi  which 

Iban  •«  not  «t>M>tut«  certitude  In  bis  own  mind.     While  we   find,  therefor*, 

that  htaatalomentvrefiardlnfi  Cbe  aupenMin'^uouH  are  at   a   miulmnm  con. 

flvrnlng  thetrrrt«nt,HtUI  tbey  carry   with  tfai-ni.  few  thoush  they  h«.  a 

laxlmaoi  foroM.    HisamMtlclaio  docflDoClony  tbo  pos<)lbllity  that  tb«n 

ay  ba  an  cxplaoallou  of  tbe  vexed  quesUous  of  [be  life  which  now  l«,  aod 

■t  whNtb  la  lo  oome.    U«  baa  do  anawvr,  \wt  be  ia  far  from  aa^ertlns  that 
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an  answer  is  ImposelblR,  He  has  a  mind  open  on  all  k1(1c4.  Ho  ocknowtodgea 
tbe  part  which  lb«  uiuvtiouui  uxlure  ot  auiu  has  plajMl  In  the  biatary  of 
bUde7elopmeDt;ai]d  In  this  emottoaal  nature  the  rellelout  fuclinKS  aod 
aspirallonaliotd  a  pronituent  place.  In.  bia  "  Inaugural  Addn^'w''  at  tb« 
Rritinh  ADAOCiaUon  hf.  sa;«: 

"Th«r«areBiM)h  thlaginovonliiUilbsuixtaiwof  rmd  as  lb«  fcelliiB  ot  aw«, 
nvoroDooaad  woader.aad  LbBloreof  tbD  boaaufiil,  phr?i»liiMl  morAl.  la  Datur«. 
poetry,  aud  art.  Tticre  U  ntvi  tb.il  di>e|>-Bet  IouIIdk  which  bIdm  tli«  anrih)**  dawn  of 
bucory,  aodiirobttbljfar  aseaDMortoallbistorr.  tnflorporaied  IcwK  la  U»railcloiia 
or  i&«  world.  ...  To  jiaU  lli«  roliittoiia  seDttinonL  muitiutato  ■atiifaoUoa  (a  tbo 
prutiieui  of  prjliteoia  at  Ihb  prtwenl  hour." 

TbUtauoL  tbo  laiit[UiK>e  ot  oiaterialUm.  It  hM  an  outlook  tovrards 
spiritual  TorltioN.  Wo  wvuli)  ot  coudmi  tw  betCvr  aatUfiod  If  Professor  Tja- 
dall  did  not  iusut  that  reliKioo  bas  od1}-  an  oaiotioaal  aide,  we  believing 
that  all  enduring  s^ntlcnenc  muit  have  ati  1  n tell  1*0 tual  basts.  Novcnhclcf^. 
ure  &ro  in  accord  with  him  lis  far  as  ho  ffot^s,  and  be  goes  far  eoough.  at 
lease,  to  sepikrata  himself  conipletelr  from  ibe  diticlpl^  of  cmde  tnaCenal- 
lan.  UedoesQOt  ofteagraut  ua  i;l[uip«»)  of  bin  own  cmotlooal  oBturu. 
But  ft  forma  no  xmall  part  of  the  undvrcurrciit  of  hlii  twins  which  Maitbew 
Arnold ao  fellcitoiulycharactorie^d  as  Ihc  "buried  llto"ot  man.  It  waa 
when  far  removed  from  the  baunCa  ot  men,  and  drawa  nearer  to  the  great 
heart  ot  nature,  that  ttn  own  heart  would  leap  In  syuipathvilc  apprcrUttoa 
of  tbo  widexpreiMl  wondent  Hiid  boKittT  nboiit  hini.  In  bin  UourA  0/ Kctr- 
Hm  in  the  Ah*',  bia  love  of  natiuv,  again  and  again,  brealu  Into  apoa- 
tropbe.  Hla  admiration  la  akin  to  reTerencr.  His  communloa  with  nalara 
l«  BOC  that  of  a  matcrlallat ;  it  is  thai  of  thu  bumble  child  of  oaiura.  He 
saya.  Id  blaScitnfifie  Vk  Q/the  Imagijtation: 

'•  Tbd  flcieailBU  hare  aa  Uctle  fellowaiiip  wir.b  Llie  aihotst  wbo  aajm  (here  la  no 
Qod  aM  with  the  thaial  who  pror<M*_-s  i-o  know  Uie  mliut  of  Ood.  '  Two  thtack.'  >ald 
Kiuaouul I^at.  'ilil  uie  wall  awn:  the  siarrr  bearviiaaoid  theaaoMof  uoral re- 
■poDBlbUUjr  in  man.'  And  in  hit  haiira  ot  health  and  BireoKth  and  sanltr.  wbMi  Uia 
atrakeof  acLton  baa  ciuuim),  and  tlia  pause  of  reOecIlon  baa  Mt  In.  the  aeleaUfla 
iDTBeUlcntor  Qads  DiBiKulCoTfirithadovrcdby  ibe  aame  awe  BreakinitOOUUet  with 
the  bamtw^HiiK  dotallk  pr  rnrth.  It  awoi'inttvbiin  ifitb  a  rnTnriThirti  frtiTr  fnllnow 
and  ton«  to  hic  oilMonoa,  but  whioh  tio  cud  noither  Mialfxo  Dor  oomprahand.** 

Hero  la  a  »plriC  not  only  reveteDtial.  but  worttbiptul:  and  wo  cannot 
aappresa  the  coovlctJoa  which  irrcsistiblj  forccii  llaeK  apuo  our  tbougbt, 
that  in  tbediipth^  of  hU  aoul  H-fre  inin^  treasures  ol  faith  and  hope  i)e?er 
diNcloito'l  tx)  i'yr-  of  inau.  AlUiouxb  bia  creed  la  abort,  it  at  lea>i  maul- 
fcst'^  certain  Intimttion^  of  tmmoruthtjr  la  tbe  heart  of  ono  wbosfl  tifo  waa 
Bololy  dcToled  to  material  tbiutrs. 

At  tbe  close  of  hie  /nattgiirat  Addrtva,  be  abowa  forth  bis  man;  aided 
nature  in  a  paaauge  arhich  breathca  tbe  apirit  of  aliiceriiT,  and  of  toleranca, 
and  ot  rerereDco  wllhal. 

"  I  would  Mt  forth  eiiTiallf  tho  ieetorable  advance  of  maa'a  oodststandlng  la 
the  path  o(  koovrledire  and  the  unqucnclikbie  cUima  of  hla  emoUonal  aatara  whioh 
the  OMlarMaadlnicoAn  never  Millftfr.  The  wutld  emlmovs  not  ant])  a  New1on.bat 
aSbakeepoare— notoal;  a  Boite^  but  a  KsDliAuI-tiolooIr  a  l£ant.bu<  a  Be«tboron 
— Bol  ooly  a  ]>arwin.  but  a  Carifle.  Not  fn  each  of  tbeea,  bul  ia  all.  ta  kutnaa 
aatnre  wl>ol«.  TlMf  are  not  oppuaed.  bat  aupplemantarjt'— not  Dintnallr  eioloalTai, 
bnt  rooonctlablfiL  Aim],  If  Mill  ui-satliflMl.  tbe  hum  an  mind,  with  the  rearalBKOf  a 
pUcrlinrar  bia  distant  home,  wltlrciutn  to  tbe  my  alar j  from  which  Ithaaaaiefsad* 
•oeUog  so  to  babkK)  It  aa  to  glv«  unity  to  thongtit  and  faith;  n  long  as  thia  la  dona 
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■MM)l7  wltbQot  liitotKntnre  ■■>■]  bl«o4i7  ft  Aojr  kfuil.  b-il  wtth  Cho  enllchuned 
Ippmatunw  Ht*t  jli>3i>'c  lltily  ot  ecKiocpHon  Is  li<rr«  uti*il>tuabl«,  nod  tbai  uaoh 
a^BMWltrui  ■«•  BiMtt  M  iMid  tnc  lo  fublon  Uio  myaUrr  In  ocoonl  boa  n  Kb  lis  oitd 
■m4«;  l.tviii  taoppMttkRKOkll  ibvrMidciKinii  at  maieri>illi>iD.  I  would  kfflr'ii  tliia 
taWaOwU  rarttonoblMl  «l«rclMO(  wbal.  to  coiitr*«t  yrUb  tti«  baonlDK  rttoul' 
«W«,  m«i  b«  csllod  Ibo  ct««Ur«  tiwuItlM  of  man.  Ilrre.  ha^ev^r,  1  niu*t  qalt  k 
!>■■»  tt«  tnmt  Mf  wa  lo  hwdte.  bqi  which  wtll  no  bftmlled  br  tbv  loftiMC  lotodt 
■ynSfUriou  M)<l  l.lIKe  ftUa^i  of  moroluR  elO'Jil,  flbuU  taftTc  moiled  fDUi  ttic  In- 
flaH*  *fvi»  u(  tb»  pMt." 

lint)  *r«  •TtdtacM  not  oa\y  o(  a  pbiloeopby  tMng  aboTo  Itie  deari  level 
ot  m»itttmH*ta,  Imt  also  oC  ttM  Ara  of  hofie  and  f«iih  wbicb  buriis  brigbt  in 
llw  baart  ot  cTcrr  nuD. 

JonH  Grier  UtaoKK. 


STREET  BEGGING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

Th>  r«<;*nt  CDonaoaa  aad  even  nlarailaK  iocreava  la  tbe  number  of  btR- 
^an  ID  Np«f  York  U  aecoao'ed  for  by  tbt  pollc«  authorities  on  H^u  jcrtuud 
ibAt  a  lant*  nambrr  of  protcMlooal  mftidicant*  an  dmwti  t-o  N>w  Vortc 
(tooi  ail  [>arU  of  Ui«  country  at  ttils  MUon  of  tha  year  by  the  well-founided 
tKlitd  Ukat  nauui  m«  m  inple  there  and  iliat  charity  is  bo  trvf. 

Tbl*  horde  of  ItrKtiar*,  wbkb  seem*  tobave  bvcoftuddvoljlfft  loose  upoo 
the  Bir**^!*  ol  tt<«  m'-tropoli'^cotoliita  for  lh«  montt  purcof  surlj-lookiim 
tuan.  vitlt  a&krispt  bcardis  bl«Are4l  fjfa,  and  tbrcAlauEiiK  inanncrt.  Stard; 
aad  UBpodaoU  Lh>r  ^*^  >o  Iw  touud  on  the  ■trMta  both  uptx)*^  and  down- 
lows  IratB  ««rl;  |p  tbe  wvnioK  until  dajllftht.  In  the  Dfiltcbborboud  of  the 
big  bot«W  tbey  an  ^pririally  prolific.  Pifih  aveoue  fnitii  i-'uarceeiitb  street 
tuFoHy^ocatidxri^Bt  tevQiH  tobe  tbeir  favorite  hnunt.  lU'rff  the;  lie  In 
wait  til  lbeil<>arHra7<i.  from  whrnce  Ibey  Aaitdci.lydnrt  outat  tbepaaMr-by, 
fail  la  vltb  bli  oait  and  IobIhi  upon  alma. 

Tbey  bvti*n  about  a  mooth  a^r^  by  frlttbteuluff  women  Into  Ki^inft  them 
moooy,  bot  Ut«lj  tb«y  bars  becD  brgginK  from  mca.  Wb«D  refused,  tbej 
art  oaOAlly  coatcAt  tosayaofuetbitij;  tnsultinir,  alibougb  in  some  ca»^a  tbey 
afancat  aae  UiRAli  ^■^  extort  money.  Tbe  stabbing  of  a  fceutleinan  n-ccntly 
at  hu  doorway  oo  t'ifth  arcnue  by  one  of  tbeae  beBsara  to  whom  he 
bftd  refnaad  al<n«  la  only  an  Imitoooe  ''f  a  trifle  more  violpiica  on  tbe  part  of 
tte  OMBdleAut  than  bcxhlblted  b;  other  members  ot  Ifae  tribe  wbicb  now 
lolMta  tbe  stnets  ot  New  Yq  rk. 

la  the  old  Uaya,  wbrtt  e7«ry  town  souttbt  to  tako  ear«  oF  Ita  own  folk, 
lb*  baKEsr  wbo  came  from  a  distance  and  was  not  n  buiidicraftsniiin  wa« 
pvt  In  Uie  ■tocka  or  vai  rotiifhly  broDgbt  before  the   niAeUtratw  t>ud  care- 
fttllf  w hippMl  b>fot«  tM-liift  "tartrd  on  hi*  way  lowanU  oibi-rwhrrp,    ''^'^'Vs 
waaall  reT7pU«MQtaud  parrtarchal    It  presupposed  Ihat  ereiy  man  could  / 
••d  wottld  take  cam  of  bin  own  ;  that  tbeie  wa*  tumetbing  t-odo  fororery  / 
•a«  wbo  woaht  work;  and  that,  fa  fact,  noooeouKht  to  tesImplyatMimcar  \ 
erngabODd.  "^ 

Tba  profeMlOBAl  brggar  Is  ttot  a  modern  fonoTation,  by  any  means. 
Buden  at  iba  Siftctator  will  recall  "Scarrcrow."  the  tamooa  Loudon 
bTBHtf  who.  barlnR  disabled  bluiKlfin  bit  right  leg.  aaked  alms  all  day 
In  fttht  to  get  a  warm  nupjf^r  al  ni^^bt.  AcciirdlnK  (O  John  Timba.  the 
**  Kenan."  to  whom  wnofttrn  Hnd  mrniioo  i»  ibr  literature  of  tbe  avTea> 
r*-mh  rtrtitnry,  wn*  trrmpA  ol  Idle  rarrrant^  who  infested  Lincoln's  Inn 
F<eida.    Th^y  aaauniml  tbe  cbnrattvrs  of  inamted  ooldien  wbo  bad  sufleml 
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tn  the  KTV^t  nbelllon,  and  Touod  a  nftd;  pr«7  in  the  peopU  of  fosbloD  and 
quality  who  dravf.  by.  Iud«ed,  it  la  mode  clear  bf  rt^n temporary  alla«lon 
io  comodl«'4  tbnt  this  aqaare  ^as  tbe  ly-cular  haunt  ol  boKas  erlppks  who 
llvod  by  meadlcaoc;,  which  Ibt'y  carried  va  fa  the  most  barttaeed  utd  eren 
lotiDtidaliuit  luaauer. 

It  <8  rclnci-d  ihat  (3«orga  IV.,  wbeo  Prliuw ol  Wale«,  once  attended  a 
brpg&ra'  caroiTal  ia  LODdon,  OiTtiiTnUo.  !■«  had  not  b'tn  thi-re  lone  wb«n 
tht'chAlrman.&ddrvaBlngtbecompaiiy  and  puiulJutc  to  tbv  Prini-e,Mid,  "I 
call  upon  that  ere  KcmmaQ  witb  a  elilTB  for  a  song."  Tbo  I'tincr,  *m  well  aa 
h«  CQUId,  wna  pxcum-d  ui^ori  a  friei  d  who  aocouipanled  hliu  proRiinlngto 
alngiimlead,  which  tho  Intrcrdid  amirt  creat  applause.  The  bcaith  of  tbo 
Prioee  and  hlB  tnend  baring  bi-oii  drunk,  and  duly  responded  tOikbcydo- 
parted  In  order  to  afTord  tbe  couipaoy  so  opporianlty  to  fix  ibelr  dlffircDC 
rontvsforthecnaulnKitaj'MbuHiDeiLH;  forat that  timet bttpiulriuioaalbefrgan 
of  London  uti«d  t43  have  a  (toncral  mMtinjj  several  time*  duriofc  <be  j^arae 
which  they  were  divided  into companloi,  each  company  bavlnft its  Mrtlcolir 
walk.  In  thoAfi  daya  their earolnga  raried  much,  nome  ftettinfc  an  miidt  aa 
fivaEbUllDKaaday.  Uoec  of  the  profeefiional  bengani  Io  Loudon  today  — 
and  their  nnnie  la  legion — emanate  from  two  oc  three  common  lodginff 
bouH«!^  The  moat  paj)u1uua  of  tbeiiR,  which  in  known  as  "  The  Di»pen9»ry,~ 
supporta  au  Individual  known  a«  a*'8crlTGr,"  wboearnsa  livlnji  by  inano- 
(accuriDg  Che  patbeiic  signboards  which  the  sham  cripples  and  bogae  blind 
men  carry  round  their  necks.  In  ParU,  mIs  wvll  known,  the  professional 
beggar*  bold  rt^^ular  wrebly  mDetiiigs  at  which  the  routes  to  b«  followed 
bjr  tbe  tnnmbcnt  of  th«  eulldarcmappedont  by  a  standing  oonimlttM.  Tbejr 
have  an  orgun  of  their  own,  called  tbe  Jounval  dM  MmdU^Mnta,  vthith 
appears  twice  a  week.  From  a  recent  Issue  the  following  curlona  advertise- 
ment i*  takvn  :  "WantMJ— To  engage  a  cripple  for  a  seaside  resort.  Good 
references  and  a  small  deponit  required."  ThU  queer  announcement  is  CX. 
plained  by  the  fart  that  the  proprietors  of  botcU  and  bo^rdfrghnnsea  ai. 
fanhiuuable  French  watering- places  osKume  that  Tlaltora  would  tie  dinpoaed 
Io  givB  attoH  tfftti  opportuolty  were  afforded  tbero;  and  as  they  tannot  Twry 
well  do  the  begging  lhfm&elr«s,  tbey  engage  profesaloaal  Iteggara  to  whom 
they  gnnt  ponnl&alan  to  nolielt  alma  on  i  betr  prenilsea,  and  Che  beggar*  In 
return  pay  tbem  one-half  of  their  diitly  rrcolpte. 

New  Yorkvna  undoubtedly  sufTer  more  from  tbo  tribe  of  beggars  than 
the  reatdenta  of  any  other  cit;  lu  this  country.  The  pro(e««on»l  beggar 
makeftNew  York  hi«  happy  bunting-ground,  and  drewtc*  (or  bia  character 
like  any  other  aetor.  "He  l*a  LnKanis  by  riay/'saya  a  writer,  "bat  at 
nlgbl  bo  puta  off  his  raga  and  fares  suuiptuoualy— then  be  Is  Dlvoe.  He  U 
an  artist,  and  hts  art  Is  Iflng."  In  the  poorer  quarters  of  tbe  city  on  a 
Saturday  night,  when  th(^  poor  man  and  hla  Itard-worltltig  wife UaTe received 
U\fiT  ritiancc  the  profuiaional  hrggar  is  ourc  to  be  on  hand,  with  Ills  deM- 
table  wblue,  his  Ucs.  hte  rag^.  bis  professional  face,  readjr  to  coax  tba  moii97 
from  these  poor  people,  and  to  get  in  one  night  tfin  th««hnrIiAbteniore 
DMmey  than  tbe  Induntriou-t  man  has  got  From  a  wlioto  wcfk'a  work. 

Nor  1»  the  oocupatlOQ  very  anploaunt.  Innrcd  to  the  open  air,  beogora 
are  much  healthier  thso  the  pcnt-np  facwry  hand  or  shop-girl.  Their 
"looped  and  windowed  raggcdncai"  ia  half  sham;  when  it  lsnotiio,i»e 
baa  made  It  iilranant,  aBd-thev  are  riunf;^(|l  from  cbolcf.  Sbovloss  they  ar«, 
or  their  Hhoc« have  boles,  aaours  ought  to  liave^=n^e  ol  tite  advanced  o( 
ui  declaring  that  abocs  as  a  wbrle  ore  a  miniake.    Thry  have  little  car*  or 
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HUtMf ,  VXeeiA  tbs  fan  of  dodglDg  tb«  policeman.  Tber  bare  Utile  pride, 
Ui4  tliuvforo  <*a  Mntort  with  nicnv  opeo  &ud  violctit  thiert^.  ActuKlly 
llwr  M«  tlllevM  tbemMlm,  for  thpf  Ukemooojr  fcr  work  which  the;  baTo 
•rtdeav.  Moraovw,  tbejr  ■buuclcwlj  impoBO  upon  tbgse  who  reaJly  pity 
umI  IwEiricod  llirin. 

Tba  pi^iier  in  which  Ihey  fmpoMDpon  p«Dpl«  m  aX\  know;  fcowb&t 
axtmnt  Ihtj  do  to  mAj  be  gncAMd.  A  well-kt>own  clergyman  recently  Mt 
bto  wlu  to  nork  to  relkvc  (Ikimia,  but,  brinx  a  wisa  Christian,  be  made 
toi^vtrlM  bt/ort  b«  Raw  ralief ,  Of  two  baodrad  bcKBais.  Duly  two— one  per 
•Ml*— S"*  I'C*  addrca*ea,  and  of  tboae  two,  one  nuocMdrd  iu  cliraLlutt  lifin. 

Prafll tonal  bvggan  paM  under  rarloua  allaMa.  They  ciiaiMte  their 
•ddfMMi  to  avoid  detwUou.  Tb^r  travel  from  city  to  city.  The  Charity 
Organ bwHon  Sodnty  h»»  amonit  Ita  records  the  history  of  one  old  man  who 
eeUaotod  aom«tblng  like  elgbt«en  thousand  dollara  by  y«ani  of  induNtrioiu 
Iwtlliig  nis  wife  and  children  were  welltodo,  hut  although  rtiry  tnncb 
Mbamed  at  tha  boalnem,  thoy  were  QDablo  tomAkc  htm  dnalst.  He  had 
teM  tba  thins  *o  looff  that  be  could  not  be  pcnoadsd  to  give  It  up. 

Tlw  ruM*  reaorted  to  by  aoroe  of  tbeae  profeaalonal  begigara  are  not 
wttboak  latcnaC  There  la.  for  InntAace,  the  lamplighter,  wbOM  pitiful  atory 
haavBlooaaiedtbepiine-ttrlngsof  »o  many  generona  but  onwury  people. 
HIa  atorv  ta  that  b«  nacd  to  light  lamps  on  your  atreet.  Be  rcnicmbeia  yvu 
rwrj  wvll ;  but  perhaps  yoo  have  forgotteo  him.  Bot  knowing  your  face  80 
wvU.  be  Tcnturea  Co  aak  for  a  amall  loan.  At  Ihla  point  be  bcgto*  to  tell  you 
ABUHl  boaaciral  ftnd  pathrtic  story. 

Tbaa  therv  waa  the  yonnB  man  who  dropped  tfae  cnut  of  bread  upon 
tlMatdewalk,  tbeo  covrrtly  picked  it  Dp.  glanced  around  bo  nnr  ttiiiL  he  wan 
•olobaerTad  and  hurrlod  away.  A  nan  character  hat  r^r-cncly  appeared 
■yoslha  KrfctslD  (be  ebape  of  a  yoang  woman  of  ladylike  appo«ranoe, 
banlMawly  draood,  who  baa  accidentally  lost  her  pocketbook  and  wanta 
Jnt  laiwuti  to  pay  ber  carfare  bone.  A  lady  anawering  to  tbia  drncripLlou 
waa  aecn  by  aevcfsl  different  people  iu  different  parta  of  the  city  during  the 
paat  few  weeks. 

Alew  y«an ago  then  appeand  la  New  York,  andafterwardaln  viu-loas 
aUMreitlea,n  alht  old  lady  with  a  bandKOtoe  daughter.  Both  of  them 
ware  v«r7  retliMd  In  appearance  and  ctcarlj  In  a  grvat  and  undden  dlatrem. 
at  wblob  they  were  Tery  relneUnt  to  speak.  The  etory  they  told  of  the  be- 
reavamont  and  loddan  miafortuiKS  whieh  had  come  to  them  wa«  >*o  pathetic 
Ifaat  It  kept  them  In  funds  for  a  number  of  years,  unl  II  the  frand  wan  QnalJy 
diBroTerv«l  and  their  r«al  blatoiy  published.  Tb«m  hATi^  b«?ea  no  rcporta 
of  tfalsmnplr  for  many  ntoDlba  now.  They  are  probably  working  In  Komc 
Mbtr  dty.  Itst  as  tbcee  profcft^onai  begifara  make  their  apprarnuoc 
pwhalliMllj.  it  li  pretty  nearliTDc  fur  ibctu  lo  ahow  up  agnin.  And  then 
Ibao*  p«ople  lavarialiiy  return  to  New  York  aooner  or  later.  It  seems 
la  ban  ■  aort  of  taarlnalion  for  them. 

Experknee  tcsebsa  that  a  man  who  will  make  s  bnslnew  of  hcggtng 
will  Uest.  PrufMSlooal  h^Kmrs  muac  therefore  be  buDt«d  down  and  [irat»«- 
c«t«d  jaat  the  aame  aa  anyolber  nort  of  crlmlnala.  Aa  the  law  now 
elamk,  persona  who  beg  can  be  punUhed,  and  rlehtly  so,  we  think,  for 
Ibsl  effenc*.  One  thing  i*>  certain,  that  they  ouKhl  to  be  either  rellecod 
orpemlsbcdL  Tbia  being  coorcdort.  It  follow*  that  at  lesH  ntu«ty-9Tcout 
of  anry  hoadrsd  babilual  twfrgim  arc  profettional  roguea.  idle  persons 
Iwoogbt  Bplo  bectK^r.  who  choatth«  good,  prc^rent  rcUcI  from  coming 
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Into  th«h&n(l9o(  the  n««dr.  live  ft  ralHcrablf.  Tlciona.  and  wicked  Uf«,  rob 
J  society  of  wbal«vereach  of  thrm  owt*  to  Ood'ft  «^cld  in  r«tura  for  the 
bouefii«tlist  hv  get-*,  trouble  iiocli-ty  nltu  iDdntte  erils,  and  should  be 
mo*(  severely  punUtu-d,  oiid  Ijy  force  extennfDat»d— tbut  i*  lo  t*,y,  coOTert- 
ed  Into  norldtig  oiembcrs  of  the  oommunlty  by  bring  net  to  eomti  euiplcjr- 
ment  more  or  les.s  profllahle. 

Tbo  n-luLiou  o(  tbo  vasraul  to  tbo  criminal  cIaoa  Is  of  tbo  cl04Mt 
cbantcrer;  it  i4  hiuxl  to  say  «bf>r«  the  one  benlnn  aod  tlie  othor  ends. 
Kvrry  v:i]{ahutid  ia  an  idle  Mlovr.  quite  reftriy  to  tuiD  his  fauid  to  the 
o&siusC  wny  of  getting  mone;.  When  hfl  eitnnot  cheat,  be  stefttu ;  If  >tesl- 
ing  la  beyond  ttU  rtavb,  be  bcga  lu  ft  wbrning  tone.  Tbst  In  New  York 
b«  sabniaia  Almost  wholly  by  beiiglux  is  owiniE  to  the  eeftseleas  good- 
Dftture  of  thi!  public  Whatever  New  York  may  be  to  toe  poor,  booeat,  ' 
and  iuduvIrioiiH  worklngman.  It  lit  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  to 
the  Idle.  Tdi;  poput&r  uiyUi  that  our  iilreeUi  are  paved  with  gold  Itt  prse- 
tirally  realized  by  ihisclasa:  nndwbata  baae  olaaa  It  lal  Ttae  more  we 
think  oi  tbo  enormUy  of  the  swindle  they  are  eiigagcd  la,  tbc  mora  ladig- 
□ant  we  tMComo.  It  does  not  hurt  t>ie  rich  an  much  a«  the  poor  ingin.  The 
girer  Is  swindled  out  of  bis  money.  nodGodwUl  rcwaid  bim— Indeod, 
bis  conHclence  already  rewards  him-(or  bis  deed,  I  (  doaetn  troeehority: 
bot  the  p'jor,  mode&t,  atarriog  man,  who  U  (Ijlng  of  hunger  in  bome 
miserable  abi>de.  that  is  the  man  wbo  (s  robbwl  by  tbe  profewiona]  b«Kgar. 
"  All  of  iheM  neople,"  asys  a  report,  "  are  more  or  tees  debased ;  their 
Intellectual  faenlties  ttre  of  the  lowtst  order;  their  moral  mdu  la  etlfled 
or  iunctivi)  thtuuxb  euipU'luii  or  dki>boueity."  L»»iac»>.  the  awtber  otaU 
pyll.  Is  nt  the  bat  torn  of  tbfscrimin  il  cupidity,  but  the  ImmcdUt*  parent 
of  all  h  ludL-Krimiunts  charltr.  There  Is  do  nobility  SO  great  as  (hat 
eihlbitr^d  hy  him  who  bctiirAcrntly  lahort  lor  the  good  of  all ;  botso-calted 
charity  hnathrowaall  natural  fc-linga  on  such  inatiers)  quite  oat  of  K«or. 
McDdicAQcy.  attracted  by  the  I.etiugv  ot  grv«d  of  gBttinu  xmne  of  the  largn 
prizes  in  uiir  iui-LltuUoii)t  and  charlllL>*,  is  raised  lulo  a  aelontlticprofeuioo  ; 
and  whnt  i«  easily  obTaincd  io.  aooording  to  a  unlTer&al  law.  as  lightly 
Kpeul.    People  get  by  beggarr.  atid  uiicnd  in  druiikciinew. 

Ii  is  Dol  Dceevtary  for  ItidlTldaaU  to  tjike  tnatters  into  their  own  baoda, 
Indeed,  they  sboatd  not.  for  if  ilieydo  tbey  will  IncrcAse  the  dlffloultlea 
of  ererybody  who  tries  to  rrllcrir  nuQcnng  in  a  ratloiul  way.  Ijlvlog  on  the 
street  wlil  tnereaoe  the  ni]mh.>r  of  mcnditantnof  the  worst claaa,  aod  people 
tuost  not  ba  decelred  by  tb«  pilf^HiH  realhm  ot  tba  plM,  (Or  eloquence  aod 
plsu^ibiltcy  aro  a  surOHJga  of  the  artUt  and  the  andeservlDg  sppclalixt. 

The  r«me>dy  Hm  In  syKi^malic  cbsrity,  insleod  of  the  practice  pur«ued 
by  the  eareleas  giver.  The  criminal  and  vasabond  clam  has  been  cultivated 
and  lostered  by  foollah  pbltaiithroplau  aod  by  on  ovvrgrnerouH  aod  •oft- 
hearted  public.  lb  Is  uaeleM  Cor  work,  for  almost  anything  ;  itUutleriy 
demoraliiird.  It  is  banl  N>  say  whethwr  lt«  nina  or  women  are  worst.  At 
any  ratl^  they  ara  not  to  ~  iltled,  hut  to  be  bated  until  the  crime  has  gooa 
out  of  them;  not  to  Iw  mi.  -ed.  but  to  be  cut  up,  L«oien-:y  wiib  theto 
is  s  fanlt :  easy  goodnature  i'«  a  crime,  (or  mJ*takan  kindneas  to  Ibem 
means  cruelty  of  the  wontL  kind  tot  >]«  the  indnftCrioiis  and  de!i«rving 
poor  with  vrbom  they  at«  brought  into  contact,  aod  whose  progeny  they 
too  0(100  ruto  and  corrapU 

K.  K.  BkHTWicx. 
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wlicn  caused  by  constipa- 
tion; and  constipation  is  the 
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MY  AMERICAN  EXPERIENCES. 

BT   TnH    PRK8IDBKT   OV  THE   SWISS   EKPtXBUO. 


FAOti  m;  earl;  boyhood  I  deeired  to  visit  America^  not  ttiat  I 
wiihad  to  Bwk  m  now  homo  thero,  or  merely  to  aatisfy  my  curiosity 
or  my  love  of  trarel,  for  tho  land  and  jwople  of  the  United 
Statos  alwarii  Mcitod  mi  iuterest  in  me  which  had  something  of 
Ibe  faacinutinj;  power  of  magnetiem. 

I  left  the  University  of  Jena  on  the  13th  of  November,  18G0, 
■ad  reftched  Sew  York  after  a  stormy  Toya^re  of  twenty-one  davD. 
The  political  aituatiun  in  the  Umt«d  Stales  at  thut  time  was  com- 
pwmblo  with  the  sultry  air  which  precedes  a  thunderatorm.  In 
Soatti  OarohDa  the  Governor  hud  declared,  that  in  the  event  of 
Mr.  lincoln'a  election  the  only  alternntire  left  was  tho  aeoession 
of  that  State  from  the  fedcra]  Union  ;  and  if,  lie  aitid,  the  Gov- 
CTDinent  of  tho  United  Stale's,  forgetful  uf  the  ledsons  of  history, 
abould  attempt  coercion,  it  wonld  become  tho  solemn  duty  of 
the  South  to  me«t  force  by  force. 

I  nrtuiuned  in  N'f>w  York  only  a  few  days,  but  1od£  enough  to 
noMva  a  lasting  {mprcesion  of  the  tremondons  energy  which 
poind  in  tho  wnring  life  of  tho  Kmpire  City.  I  was  particnlarly 
sCfvok  by  the  discovery  which  I  mmlo  there  that  in  the  United 
States  the  taak  of  thf>  iHiliecmnn  h  not  to  vex  their  felIow-<.Mtizon3. 
but  to  protect  wumea  and  children,  who  wore  led  safely  through 
VOL.  t'Lrm.— NO.  447.  9 
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the  bustlo  of  ^rngons  bj  tho  stately  binccoats.  In  tho  old  country 
the  poltco  had  in  thoso  times  uot  yet  reached  this  degree  of  per- 
ffmtiuii. 

My  dwiti nation  was  the  Tjooking-GInssPrairio,  near  Ilighlani], 
Madison  County,  Illinois,  where  tho  Swiss  colony,  of  which  the 
brothers  Kopili.  of  Liicurne,  hod  laid  thv  fuuudation  lu  the  third 
decade  of  our  century,  was  situated.  Here  I  hoped  to  become 
nc^tiainted  with  the  reiU  Hfe  of  the  Americnn  farmer,  which 
fiction  had  alwaya  painted  to  me  in  the  most  friendly  and  peaco- 
fnl  colors.  The  conntry  around  Highliind,  culled  Jjooking-Ohiss 
Priiirie,  is  n  fertile  plain.  The  town  itself  lica  npon  several  hitis, 
one  of  which  is  catlccl  tho  **  Rigi,"  a  Tery  bold  comparison,  bnt 
one  which  r{3f1ect.8  honor  upon  the  good  heart  and  the  patriotic 
sentiments  <if  ttie  first  scttlera. 

It  is  said  that  the  monntaini-or  living  in  tho  level  coantry  feels 
unhappy.  I  passed  my  youth  in  Switzerlaud,  and  Bpent  three 
years  as  aaLndeut  iu  Jena,  in  the  midst  of  tlio  castle-crowned 
hills  of  Thnnngia  ;  hut  I  never  felt  more  happy  and  more  pleaacd 
than  during  my  brief  sojonrn  at  Looking-niasa  Prairie. 

I  win  not  attempt  to  compare  Highland  and  it.s  surroundings 
with  tho  lake  of  Lnccnie  and  its  environment^  hut  a  man  who 
baa  seen  the  Lookiiig-OlaBS  Prairie  in  a  clear  moonlight  night 
without  having  been  tfluchod  is.  in  my  opinion,  incapable  of 
feeling  tho  grand  beauty  of  the  KQlli. 

My  good  parents  hud  furnished  mo  with  pocket-money  fax 
beyond  my  merit,  so  that  I  could  have  afforded  to  look  upon 
tho  farmers'  life  in  Gjwiuess.  But  I  preferred  to  work  and  took  a 
place  with  a  farmer,  whoso  naiue  was  Ijedcr.  Ho  had  Iwc-n  born 
in  Ober-IHachs,  Canton  of  Aargan.  To  distinguish  him  from 
hie  two  brothers  ho  was  called  the  Lit-tlo  Lcder.  In  his  yonth, 
as  oouchmAu>  ho  had  driven  my  father  to  the  federal  Diet  at 
Ijuoerne.  Tho  Little  Loder  was  therefore  proud  of  bis  new  hand  ; 
and  lUthough  nearly  everybody  at  Uighland  knew  me.  he  never 
failed  to  present  me  with  the  words,  "  Hera  is  Frey,  my  servant.'* 
Twenty  years  later,  when  I  visited  tlighland  as  the  first 
Minister  of  Switzerland  t^o  tho  United  Statps,  Little  Lcder  ap- 
peared at  one  of  the  dinners  offered  to  me  in  those  joyful  days, 
exclaiming,  ad  I  had  prcdicteil,  '' Thitt  ia  .^linister  Frey,  who 
onoo  was  my  servant,  my  servant."  I,  on  my  part,  was  not  Ic^ 
proad  of  being  a  farm-hand,  and  I  think  I  may  suy  that  lilUu 
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ler  nercr  Uad  a  hand  who  vta  more  exact  in  tho  fitlfllliug  of 
faudatjiban  mjrielf. 

Oardoily  faro  cotuieted  of  coffee,  bacon,  nnd  oornbroad.  Tho 
baeoti  was  oot  of  the  Buest  quality,  ami  I  hml  to  take  some  coffee 
after  overf  moreel.  in  order  to  Trash  it  dowa  as  Cast  as 
pooible.  It  HcmH  thaf^ra.  Ledor  remarked  this,  for  one  dn; 
«hc  told  tnc  that  hcaceforth  a  special  piece  of  bucon  would  bo  on 
Uie  plato  fur  mo.  But  Mrs.  TriKltir  had  not  reckoned  with  my 
neightxtr,  a  tall,  flno-lookin;;  rnan  from  the  canton  of  Solothurn, 
oallod  iUiDili,  who,  without  further  ceremony,  took  tho  acleot 
pnoe  the  first  time  it  wua  provided  and  put  it  on  his  plate. 
Thin  misfortune,  however,  did  not  occur  to  mo  again,  for 
tliv  iiextiiayX  wan  quicker  than  Ruedi  in  laying  hold  of  it,  and  from 
that  time  I  onjoyod  the  uncontested  posseasioii  of  thia  privilege. 

Not  very  fiir  from  Highland  there  was  living,  on  liis  farm, 
Predorick  Jlccker,  the  most  eminent  and  popular  miui  of  the 
(jfrrmun  KeTolution  of  1848.  Uo  vaa  an  accomplished  lawyer  of 
groat  loaming,  a  famous  and  imaginative  epeaker,  and  a  man  of 
groat,  KHoetimoa  oron  rough,  openness.  Tiiere  never  was  a  man 
■BorBynvelfbib  or  a  more  fervent  idealist,  and  DOTor  was  I  moi-e 
pnmd  of  II  man'B  friendship  than  I  was  of  the  paternal  affuction 
with  which  Uet-kcr,  who  was  a  friend  of  my  father,  honored  me. 
I  viiited  him  several  limes  at  his  farm  ;  and  four  year^  later,  it 
vai  be  who  cordially  received  mo  when  I  came  out  of  my  south- 
em  CBpiiviiy,  broken  and  miserable. 

In  the  mean  time  the  storm  hiul  hmken  out.  Abndiam  Lincoln 
had  harily  ascended  the  presidential  chair  when  the  Bi'st  gun 
wat  fired  in  tho  port  of  Charloston.  In  vain  ilid  Mr.  Lincoln 
nman  the  jieoplo  of  the  South  in  his  iiiaugiiral  address  that 
Uwy  had  no  cause  of  apprehciuion  either  aa  to  their  property  or 
pMDOii*  from  the  HOceuign  of  a  llepulilican  administration.  In 
tin  he  ileclared  that  he  had  no  intf  ntioti  to  interfere  directly  or 
^Indirectly  with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  existed.  In  vain 
be  declared  that  he  held  tho  Union  to  be  perpetual,  a  government, 
sod  not  a  mere  aasociation,  of  the  States,  and  that  no  Stale  of  its 
inrn  mere  motion  could  lawfully  go  out  of  the  Union.  lu  vain 
he  added:  "  la  your  bands,  my  dissatisHod  fellow-countrymen, 
nob  in  mine,  ia  the  momentous  is^ne  of  civil  war.  The  Govern- 
naot  will  not  aniail  you,  Yuu  cau  Imre  uo  cuufiict  without  being 
tb«  aggrtawra. " 
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'Die  HLorni  broko  out.  Mr.  Liricoto  called  for  volunteers. 
The  pcoplu  of  the  North  respoudod  cli&orfullj'.  One  of  the  llrsL 
who  bosteiied  to  offer  his  service  to  the  country  vu  Frederick 
Uecker.  lie  entered  as  a  private  in  tlie  regiment  of  Franz  Sif^el, 
bis  friend  and  cooipaniou  in  1848,  and  gome  time  afterwards  a 
regiment  of  volunteers  was  raised  for  him  i)iid  placed  under  his 
command.     It  was  the  Tventj-fourth  Illinois. 

I  had  in  the  mean  time  sojourned  some  days  at  Quinoy,  BK, 
and  on  the  Hth  of  June  I  enlisted  in  the  24th  at  Chicngo.  On 
the  eamc  day  I  was  appointed  by  Colonel  Hocker  to  bo  color- 
bsarer  of  the  reginieut,  and  in  the  evening  we  luft  Chicago  for 
Alton,  111. 

TIhis  I  bocamc  asoldicr;  ivhy,  is  aquestion  not  easily  answered. 
I  am  tbc  descendant  of  an  old  family  of  soldiers,  whose  blood  has  been 
shed  oil  many  a  battle-field.  Hine  I  had  shed  hitherto  only  in 
dnels  during  my  stndent  life.  The  prospect  of  fighting  in  a  jolly, 
merry  campaign  possessed  a  great  charm  for  me,  and  I  will  not 
deny  that  t\m  was  one  reason  which  induced  mo  to  enter  Into  the 
regiment  of  Meeker.  Bnt  X  dare  say  that  I  was  not  lees  inspired 
by  the  idea  of  supporting  the  great  cause  of  the  republic,  of 
fighting  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  I  was  at  that  time 
old  enough  lo  conijirebeud  that  the  disnicniberment  of  the 
United  States  would  seriously  injure  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the 
world  and  that  the  ide-a  of  republican  government  would  develop 
itself  in  a  very  different  way  if,  instead  of  the  one  and  indivisible 
Union,  several  groups  of  rival  States  shonld  be  established  on  the 
American  continent. 

Besides  this  I  was,  like  every  well-educated  Enropoan,  a  de- 
cided abolitionist.  However,  I  was  not  a  mei-e  adventurer,  when 
on  Juno  17,  18fJl,  t  received  out  of  Colonel  Ilecker'e  hand  tbo 
colors  of  the  regiment,  and  well  may  I  add  that  no  native  Ameri- 
can was  prouder  than  I  to  bear  the  Stur-Spanglod  Bimner.  And 
never  did  I  change  my  ft^eliug  during  all  the  fatigues  and  dangers 
of  the  war. 

And  we  did  not  have  to  wait  very  long  for  perils  and  hard- 
ships.  First  we  made  war  more  or  less  on  onr  own  responsibility 
ia  the  country  near  Charles  Gity,  Ho.,  agatnat  the  rebel  bush- 
whackers,  who  hail  made  their  appearance  there.  Aflerwanls 
ve  aerred  in  soullxTti  Misiiouri  under  the  command  of  Prentiss. 

One  day  we  heard  that  wo  were  assigneil  to  the  brigade  of 
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Oenenl  Omni  and  that  he  vould  ini-pect  the  regiment  Wo 
wwn  pUrCod  in  lino  sn<l  ever;  preparation  for  inspection  waa 
wmdb,  bat  tho  gunerul  did  not  (Ljjpour.  I  voe  somewhat  aston- 
ished when,  nererthelessi  the  colonel  commanded,  "  Present 
■nus ! "  Two  incoQBp;  nous  ridcra,  who  hod  remained  for  some 
ttDM  Opposite  to  the  left  vring  of  the  regiment,  then  moved  for* 
ward  towards  the  colonel.  Thow  two  humeraen  wore,  as  we  soon 
learned.  0«ner«l  Grant  and  his  aid6-de*camp,  a  German  majot 
named  Kraut. 

The  General  wore  at  that  time  a  long  beard  withont  a  mona- 
taebe.  We  had  yet  heard  little  or  nothing  of  the  future  con* 
qneror  of  the  Confftderacy,  so  that  the  ceremony,  I  confese,  failed 
to  make  af;reut  impreasion  upon  us.  But  aubaequently  I  noror 
neglected  to  mention  the  faut  that  I  hod  belonged  to  the  flrsl 
brigade  which  Ulfases  S.  Grant  bad  cotnnmnded. 

Swa  after  this  I  brought  to  General  Grant  two  prisoners  who 
hftd  been  captured  by  our  regiment.  lie  had  taken  op  hii 
liMdquarters  at  Pilot  Knob,  and  was  Etaying  in  a  BniaU,  low  house 
MUTiHinded  by  an  orchard.  The  Genenil  came  out,  himself,  to 
rwclre  my  report,  and  addressed  several  qneations  to  me.  My 
EogUafa  in  those  days  was  mo«t  dofeotire,  aa  I  fear  it  is  stilt,  and 
I  am  afraid  the  General  learned  bat  little  profitable  news  from 
me.     N'evortheleisa  he  dlsuiiased  mo  notutikinilly. 

During  the  war  I  seldom  saw  General  Grant.  Our  regiment 
was  soon  aftorwarda  sent  to  Kentuoky,  where  we  were  put  under 
the  orders  of  a  leader  not  loia  famous,  General  Sherman.  Many 
jMTf  after  the  war  I  met  General  Grant  at  Washington,  where  be 
tp«nt  lomo  time  as  a  guest  of  his  friend  General  Healo.  Im- 
metliatvly  after  liis  arririil  I  \mA  my  resi>ect«  to  him,  and  he  waa 
kind  cnungh  to  rotnni  my  visit  the  following  day,  although  my 
nsidanoe  waa  at  Xeani  throo  milc«  from  General  Bealu's  house. 
The  former  General-in-Chief  and  President  of  the  United  States 
csrae  to  me  in  u  modest  eiirriHgo.  It  waa  aoon  after  his  return 
from  his  journey  around  the  world.  During  this  voyage,  when 
be  arriTed  at  Basel,  I  had  received  him,  together  with  the  United 
3ut«8  0)n*ul,  Mr.  Emy.  But  as  he  did  not  seem  to  remember 
the  fact,  I  did  not  A]>eak  about  it. 

On  tlio  oth«r  band,  we  conrersetl  about  the  impressions  which 
tfae  GeiMfal  had  received  in  Kurope,  especially  in  Pariu.  And  if 
X   m§    "  we/'  I  muat  add   that  it  waa  not    I,   but  the  tooi- 
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tnm  General,  wbo  bore  almost  a]ono  tlic  brunt  of  tho  conTeraa- 
tion.  In  clear  language  lie  doscribed  the  political  eitustion  of 
Europe  at  tlmt  time,  throwing  interesting  acuiiluiital  ligtila  on 
tba  leading  Btatcsraen,  with  the  greater  number  of  whom  he  hud 
become  acquainted,  and  whom,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  lie  de- 
scribed very  accurattily.  Suddenly  he  puueed  aud  exclaime4l, 
"  I  forget  that  jou  are  a  European,  and  that  you  must  know  all 
these  things  better  than  I." 

I  often  Baw  the  General  afterwardB  in  Washington,  and  h© 
always  hud  a  warm  handshake  and  a  kind  word  for  me.  I  desire  here 
tn  exprese  the  most  lively  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  great  cordi- 
ality and  kindness  shown  to  me  during  my  stay  at  Washington 
by  other  eminent  generals  uf  tbe  Union,  notably  Sherman,  Sheri- 
dan, MeClellan,  ISosocrans,    ScKoSeld^   Hunt,  and  many  others. 

I  hare  heard  many  opinions  about  General  Grant,  and  1  sup- 
pose it  would  little  )ntere«t  tbe  readers  of  this  Hlticw  to  know 
what  I  think  of  him — from  a  military  i>oiiit  of  vii?w.  JJut  I  bo- 
lieve  that  the  Impartial  historian  cannot  but  render  liim  this 
justice:  that  he  had  in  a  high  degree  the  capacity  of  making 
groat  rcaolutiona  and  carrying  them  out  with  immorahic  porac- 
Teranoe  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  And  this  is  in  my  eyes  the  most 
important  (quality  of  a  commander-in-chief. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  In  Kentucky,  Sht-rman  oetablishcd  his 
headquarters  at  Louisville.  He  was  at  that  time  but  little  ktfown* 
and  many  of  my  old  comrHdes  may  remeniU-r  that  a  great 
number  of  people  thought  him  a  most  cxtmragant  kind  of  a 
general.  But  he  very  cioon  found  oM:asion  to  give  proof  of  his 
great  faculties  arid  to  make  his  name  immortal. 

Our  rcginifnt  had  for  a  long  time  been  encamped  in  Ooles- 
burgh,  Ey.,  without  ocrupation.  At  the  end  of  January  or  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  I8fi3,  wo  moved  towards  Bowling  Oreon, 
and,  after  tiaving  taken  that  town.  a<]vanoed  against  Nashville. 
From  there  we  went  (we  belonged  to  the  division  of  Q«nernl 
Mitchell,  oatled.  the  flying  divi^on)  in  forced  marches  against 
Murfreeaboro  and  Decatur,  Ala.,  where  we  bad  the  ohauee  to 
take  a  Ute-He-pont  constructed  with  cotton  bales.  The 
principAl  object  was  to  gain  possession,  by  the  captnre  of 
Decatur,  of  the  important  system  of  railroads  of  which  that  town 
wag  tho  centre.  For  this  snocessful  campaign,  Qonoral  Mitchell, 
wbo  was  known  before  the  war  as  n  great  astronomer  and  whom 
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the  boTB  called  "  Old  Stare,"  vu  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general. 

On  Juiiu  17,  190:2,  I  left  tho  Twenty-fourth  Illiaois  Bcgimeiit 
kt  AtliGiis,  AIji.,  to  riiiric  ii  coinpatiy  for  tlm  Sct^oiiil  Kugimeni  of 
Backer.  I  bad  \>«>eu  uiiuie  lieoouil  lieutenant  on  August  UQ,  1861, 
•nil  OD  Jaoaar;  1, 1862,  firstlieuteiiant,  In  August  following,  in 
Camp  Butler,  near  SpringHeld,  III.,  I  wiui  ananiraously  elected 
captain  by  my  new  company.  This  company,  wliicli  was  mainly 
eompoaeil  of  Swiai,  most  of  whom  1  had  recruited  nb  Highland, 
lU.,  I  instructeil  with  the  groateet  euro,  and  it  wua  soon  con- 
ndored  one  of  tho  bo«t  in  tho  regiment. 

In  Scptomber  we  were  sent  to  Washington  to  be  incorponiteil 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Withont  staying  at  Wnshingion,  we 
Buirched  oror  tho  long  bridge  into  Virginia,  where  we  camped  on 
Ihe  Arlington  Heights.  I  shall  nerer  forget  the  sight  which  pre- 
•ented  itaolf  to  our  eyea  the  morning  after  onr  arrival — as  the  eun 
rtiae  above  the  Capitol  and  ponred  ita  golditn  splendor  over  that 
wonderful  bnildiog  and  the  city,  to  tho  defence  of  which  we  hod 
luitenod  from  the  far  West. 

In  the  battle  of  Predoricksburg  onr  regiment,  the  Eighty- 
isoond  Illinois,  hod  no  direct  part.  In  January,  18C3,  the 
pMUge  of  the  ICappahauuock  was  fur  the  second  time  tried  in 
tain.  Then  came  the  battle  of  Chaucellorsville,  in  which  our 
foment  to«t  156  men  out  of  450  in  about  half  an  hour;  and  then 
th*  battlcof  Gettysburg. 

Onr  regiment  was  still  commanded  by  Colonel  Hcclccr,  who 
bad  fought  like  a  lion  at  Chiuicellonivillo,  where  he  was 
nrionfily  wounded.  Our  brcret-commnndcr  was  Count  Kchim- 
melpfoning.  a  brave  sohller.  who  had  learned  his  hugineaa  in 
Lho  tJermanarniy.  Tho  division  was  ooinmandeil  by  Carl  S(;lmn(, 
who,  although  not  a  soldier  by  profession,  always  distingnishcd 
liin.icif,  eepeeially  80  at  the  unfortntiate  buttle  of  Clnincellortt- 
tiUp,  by  hU  perfect  coolnew. 

The  17th  of  June  waa  destined  to  bean  important  day  for  me. 
We  wpro  olreadyon  tho  march  for  the  Potomac  and  for  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  Colonel  Heckerand  Major Kolahatieen  had  been 
wounded  at  Chan  eel  lorsvillc  and  they  had  not  yet  returned  to  the 
ngiment.  Ideate  nan  t-Colonel  Salomon,  who  went  out  of  the  war 
■la  brigadttr,  then  couimunded  the  regiment,  and  ou  the  17th  of 
JuM  couferred  upou  me  the  functions  of  an  acting  major.     I 
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thoreforc  made  Uic  campaign  of  {rettyaborgon  horseback.  I  was 
very  hiLppy  over  tliis  distinction,  thou.^h  it  was  to  prove  the 
caaeo  of  my  misfortune.  Od  theeTeniiig  of  the  first  day  of  the 
battle  of  Oettyabiirg  I  was  takoii  prisoner  with  3,000  othpra 
during  the  retreat  through  the  town,  and  I  am  still  sure  thnt 
I  could  have  escaped,  had  I  not  thought  it  my  duty  and  a  point 
of  lionor  to  remain  ou  horseback  to  the  last  moment.  If  1 
had  been  ou  foot,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  thiug  for  me  to  get 
forward  with  the  compact  mass  of  our  retiring  troops,  whilst  on 
horseback  I  wo^  constantly  stopped  and  finally  cnt  off  with 
aeventy-aix  men  of  our  regiment  and  taken  prisoner. 

"Oaptlvo'*  ia  a  terrible  word,  the  signiBcanco  of  which  can 
only  he  couceiredby  bim  who  has  been  in  the  unfortunate  posi- 
tion which  it  describea.  Never,  assuredly,  bud  the  horrors  of 
war  made  a  more  dreadful  impression  upon  our  soldiers  than  on 
that  day.  I,  for  my  part,  shall  never  forget  the  thrilUug  scenes 
which  presents  themselves  to  us  as  we  were  led  back  over  our 
own  fighting-ground,  passing  by  a  number  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  of  our  own  regiment. 

I  received  a  touching  proof  of  the  attachment  of  my  soldiers 
on  that  OTcnhig.  My  horse  having  been  taken  from  me  as  soon 
as  we  were  nuule  prisoners,  I  found  myself  l)creft  of  eTerything. 
The  men  soon  knew  it,  and,  without  my  being  able  to  prevent  it, 
they  made  a  collection  among  themselves,  and  in  a  short  time  I 
was  provided  with  blanket^  bteadbag,  and  canteen— in  short,  with 
everythiug  a  man  needs  in  the  field. 

However,  I  did  not  long  enjoy  the  use  of  these,  for,  on  our 
arrival  at  Staunton,  after  a  painful  march  of  sorenteon  days,  the 
commissioned  oflncers  were  packed  np  in  a  wagon,  and,  before 
starting,  everything  except  our  clothes  was  taken  from  ns. 
Very  fortunately  I  had  boen  able  on  the  jonruey  to  soil  my  field- 
glass  to  a  Confederate  officer. 

I  shall  not  try  to  describe  our  lifo  in  Libby  Prison,  where  wo 
were  incarcerated.  I  know  that  the  present  geuerution  of  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  refuses  to  believe  the  fact  chat 
the  Xortheru  prisoners  were  ill-treated  and  that  thoasands  of  onr 
brave  boys  died  of  want  and  hunger.  And  it  would  not  be  a 
new  story  for  the  people  of  the  North  to  hear.  I  will  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  a  few  remarks  about  my  personal  experi- 
ences duriDg  those  eighteen  and  a  hali  mouths  w aioh  1  spent  at 
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Itiehmond,  Saleibury,  uid  Dan  villa,  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Stat«. 

Wa  arrived  at  Kichmonfl  on  the  18th  of  July,  1S63.  Tho 
room  betuttih  oura  in  Ubby  I'riuon  vaa  occupier)  by  citizens 
ot  Maryland  amt  Pennsylvaoiii,  who  hud  bocii  mailo  prinoncrs  by 
0«noi«l  Lfloon  bis  expeditiou  tbroagh  ihetie  iJttitHti  a  short  timo 
before.  Some  of  ub  acill  had  a  few  piec«s  of  hard  bruad,  und, 
bMriae  that  theae  citizens  fudured  the  ino«t  bitter  hunger,  we 
tbreir  it  to  them  through  the  cleft  of  a  trapdoor.  Nerer  rIiaII  ! 
forget  the  sight  of  these  men,  whose  ap;i«iirAnce  bore  thcatAmp 
of  reqMWtakility  and  wealth,  rushing  will)  rohemonce  towards 
thaw  wretched  crumbs.  They  fought,  and  nnatched  them  away 
from  each  other:  and  it  waa  painful  to  watch  thoeo  who  came  out 
Tietoriuua  ID  the  uoutost,  derouring  the  bread.  After  that  we  had 
DO  doubt  ai  to  what  we  had  to  expect. 

AniuU((  the  Northern  oBIcere  at  Ubby  Prittou  we  foDQd  that 
thoeo  of  Colonel  Straight's  command  were  the  moat  numerous. 
Two  of  thuui.  Captains  Sawyer  and  Ftinn,  had  just  been  selected 
Ml  hoAtagas  for  two  Confodorete  offlcera  who  by  order  of  the 
United  .States  Oorernmont  were  to  be  oxcontod.  Their  fate  seomed 
10  be  InOTitsble,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  anything  so  sad  as  those 
IwoofRcersin  their  desolate  hopcloganoss.  The  h^iir  of  one  of 
them  tomod  white  in  a  few  days.  Suddenly  a  report  waa  circu- 
lated that  our  troops  had  taken  prisoner  a  son  of  General  Lee, 
aad  that  a  categorical  declaration  had  been  sent  to  Uichmond 
froot  the  United  States  Gorernment,  that  the  execution  of  Sawyer 
aad  Flinn  would  be  imincdintely  followed  by  that  of  young 
Lee.  The  Uvea  of  Sawyer  and  Plinn  were  thus  saved  and  a  few 
nouths  hiter  they  were  exchanged. 

Ten  months  after  my  capture  the  fate  which  they  hod  cscajiotl 
•BODed  in  store  for  me.  A  Nurthera  court-martial  had  condemned 
to  death  three  Confederate  officers.  Major  Armsoy,  Captain  Gor- 
don, and  Lieutenant  Davis.  By  order  of  Jefferson  Davis,  three  of 
oar  oRicers  were  taken  as  hofttagos  for  the  conilenineil.and  the  lot 
fell  upon  Major  Robert  GofT,  of  West  Virginia.  Lieutenant  Man- 
ning, of  Massuchasetta,  and  myself.  Tho  commander  of  the 
Ubby  Friaon  apprised  us  of  this  fact,  and  declared  positively 
that  if  Armsey,  Gordon,  and  Davis  should  lie  hanged,  no  earthly 
power  would  save  ns  from  the  same  fate.  Without  further 
aoUoQ  we  wera  transferred  to  the  oeUar,  and  there  oonfiacd  to 
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a  dark  cell/  nino  tad  long  by  aix  and  a  half  fuct  wide.  TtiU 
iiHjipeiiiid  on  May  3d>  1801.  J  was  tlieu  twenty-five  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  tlie  oldest  of  the  thrue. 

We  hinl  liilliorlo  suffered  almost  unbeiirable  hunger,  but  there 
now  boguQ,  besides  the  agony  of  confinement,  ro»l  fitarratioti.  Our 
diiily  ration,  which  we  rcceired  every  day  about  noon,  consisted 
of  a  liCtU  piccD  of  cornbread,  a  moracl  of  miieiil  bwion,  and  six  or 
seven  spoonftila  of  niggcrbcans  or  rice  of  the  niuancst  quality.  By 
Btrict  order  of  the  governmont,  the  total  ratiou  was  not  to  oxoced 
tim  weight  of  thrco-quarlcra  of  a  pound  and  two  ounoes.  Very 
fortunately,  there  were  a  nupiber  of  rat*  in  the  cellar,  and  ihey 
paid  us  s  vieit  the  fir^t  night  of  our  confinement.  Frieud  Man- 
ning, who  wua  a  clever  und  imaginatire  man,  proposed  to  hunt 
these  bonid  animals,  which,  especially  at  night,  used  to  fight 
moat  fiercely.  Ho  constructed  a  trap,  and  we  nwd  our  half-rotten 
haeoij  as  bait  The  nit  having  been  canght,  it  wua  my  bnsi- 
nesg  to  raise  thu  cover  until  it  showed  its  head,  when  the 
major  had  to  set  to  work  and  to  belabor  its  head  with  a  log 
until  it  was  dead.  Next  morning  the  mis  were  cooked  by  the 
negro  who  had  to  cluari  our  cell,  ariJ  then  wo  ate  them.  It 
rcquii'ed  a  di-eudfnl  hunger  to  conquer  the  disgust  we  bad  for 
these  bcafits. 

On  May  21  a  waiter  told  us  that  we  should  probably  not  bo 
hanged.  No  other  notice  was  given  to  ns.  The  fact  that 
President  Lincoln  had  suspcndod  the  execution  of  the  three  Con- 
federate officers,  and  that  by  order  of  the  Department  of  War  three 
Oonfederatn  otlii^ers  liiul  l>eon  tuknu  as  hnttlagiifl  for  us  and  had 
been  placed  in  conflnomcnt,  CajiUiin  Wm.  O.  Stewart  being 
selected  »  hosljige  for  me,  was  concealed  from  ns. 

The  cell  next  to  nura  was  soon  lilled  with  older  hostages, 
among  them  being  Lieutenants  Markbreit  and  Pavey.  Hcnco 
sprung  up  between  as  a  friendBhlp  as  lively  as  our  increasing 
wesikness  would  permit.  Wo  told  stories  of  homo,  awoot  home, 
and,  the  same  tales  being  related  over  and  over  again,  we  finally 
decided  that  it  should  bo  forbidden  to  repeat  the  same  thing  more 
than  ton  times.  In  aocordanoe  with  this  resolution  many  a  talo 
was  stopped  in  the  telling,  although  the  narrator  would  affirm 
solemnly  that  ho  was  only  telling  his  story  for  the  second  time. 
After  a  short  time  we  were  no  longer  able  to  walk,  aud  looked 
like  skeletons.     I  liatl  to  spend  some  days  at  the  hospital,  and 
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vu  liorrJlie<1.  on  coming  back,  by  the  uppcarance  nf  my  com- 
jmniotis.  One  dny  we  received  our  daily  ration  at  four  o'clock  P. 
n.t  itaXcad  of  ut  noon,  and  wo  hftd  than  become  so  weak  through 
tbu  daisy  thnt  we  conid  not  eat  anything  that  day. 

On  the  18th  day  of  July  we  wore  tmnsferred  by  railroad  to  the 
militkry  pcnitflntiBry  at  Siilisbury,  N.  0.,  together  witli  some 
negro  soldiers,  the  doctor  baviajc  declared  that  a  lon};«r  stay  in 
tbe  cell,  a  description  of  which  I  will  spare  uiy  readers,  wuttid 
undoubtedly  kill  U4.  lu  the  penitentiiary  of  Salesbury  we  were 
oauflned  together  with  a  band  of  criminals,  and  were  in  constant 
danger  of  onr  livca,  until,  after  the  nrrirnl  of  a  farther  party  of 
oar  priwnera,  vo  wore  in  the  majority.  A  plan  for  &  general  out- 
break baring  been  betrayed,  the  officers  were  all  transported  to 
Dftornic,  and  then  back  to  Richmond. 

On  the  Uth  of  January,  18r>5,  I  was  exchanged  against  Cap- 
tain Gordon.  I  owed  tny  liberty  to  the  tfforta  of  fnends.  but 
nboTO  all  to  the  ancfiiBsfnl  interrentioa  of  the  colchnitcd  Amori* 
can  dentiHt,  Dr.  Thomas  Evans,  the  same  who  five  ycorji  after- 
varda  saved  the  life  of  the  Gmpreas  Eugenie,  on  the  4tlt  of  Sep* 
tainbcr,  1870. 

I  saw  Captain  Gordon  for  the  first  time  thu  15Lh  of  Septem- 
ber. ISS^i,  on  my  arrival  in  Waahiuijloa  as  Swiss  Minister. 
A  few  weeks  ago  a  Washington  paper  contained  a  notice  of  the 
captain's  death.  The  article,  decorated  with  our  portraits,  was 
tiiacribed,  "  A  pair  for  life." 

In  the  winter  of  1383  I  met  Qaft  and  Markbreit  nt  a 
recapUon  given  hy  Senat«r  Chandler,  then  Secretary  of  the  Nary. 
Ooff  lia<l  in  the  nn'an  time  bi«n  Socrelury  of  the  N'avy  under 
Praident  IJaycs,  and  Markbruil  bail  represoutod  the  United  States 
as  a  minitlcr  resident  in  a  Sooth  American  republic. 

We  did  not  think  of  that  in  onr  cell. 

Emil  Frbt. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  LIQUOR  LAW. 

BT   THB  HON.    B.  R.  TILLH AH,  GOVfRNOK  OF  SOUTU   CAttOUMA. 


To  THE  student  of  social  eoience  and  govornment  a  brief  Uia- 
■  tory  of  what  is  known  &s  tlie  Difljietisar)'  Ijaw.  under  wbicii  at) 
liqiiore  containing  alcohol  are  "  dispensed  "or  sold  by  State  officers, 
must  prove  interesting.  The  prohibition  sentiment  ts  very  strong 
in  South  Carolina,  and  lias  been  growing  stronger  year  by  yc«r.  At 
the  liuiiiocruliu  primarieti  bi;ld  in  Aiigiitilr,  18!)2.  the  ijucation  of 
" probibitioD "  or  "no  prohibition"  was  voted  on,  though  it 
was  not  made  an  issue — the  abstract  proposition  being  merely 
submitted.  "  Prohibition  "  received  38.890  votes,"  no  prohibi- 
tion" received  'Z9,iiii  votes,  while  20,008  voters  did  not  feel 
enough  interest  to  cast  a  ballot  cither  way. 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  November  following, 
many  members  felt  that  they  were  instructed  to  vote  for  a  prohi- 
bition law,  and  a  committee  of  leading  prohibitiooists  drafted 
n  moBt  stringent  bill,  embodying  the  most  approved  foatnres  of 
tbe  Maiiiu.  Iowa,  and  Kansas  liqoor  laws,  with  some  original  pro- 
visions of  tliuir  owu.  This  was  amended  by  tbe  prohibiLiouisU 
themselves  nadcr  the  light  of  diKcassion — loosening  the  screws  in 
places  and  tightening  them  in  others.  It  finally  paused  tbe 
TTouae  by  a  good  majority.  It  reached  the  Senate  a  week  "before 
the  time  dxed  for  adjonrnracnt,  and  that  body  was  in  a  (juandary. 
Prohibition  in  theory  is  boiiutifni.  Many  towns  and  a  few  noun- 
ties  in  Sonth  Ciirolina  had  tried  it,  however,  and  tbe  majority  of 
the  Senate  was  eceptioal  as  to  its  practical  enforcement.  The 
Qovemor,  iu  his  message,  had  pointed  ont  thedilllcultics  and  fail- 
ures along  that  line,  and  mentioned  the  Dispnueary  syittem  then 
and  now  ia  operation  at  Athens,  tia.,  as  worthy  of  cart>ful  study 
in  dealing  with  the  liquor  problem.  Aiter  three  day«  of  anxious 
oonsuttation  and  discussion,  tbe  Dispensary  bill  was  tutroduoed. 
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by  the  Hoo.  J.  <j.  Evans,  of  Aiken,  as  a  etibstitute  for  tho  bill 
piMwt  by  lb«  Ilou&e.  Wtlb  s  few  ani(>n(imeiit«,  it  via&  rueliod 
throogh  fttid  sent  to  tbe  Honso  on  tbo  la«t  uigbt  of  th«  aewion  ; 
not  without  a  cleep^rate  fight  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  advoofttee  of 
lioanw,  however,  and  an  all-nlgbt  session  to  force  the  second 
nading.  The  Uouso  bad  no  time  to  examine  or  alter  the  bill.  It 
«M  Booepted  and  amended  in  title  to  suit  its  new  purpose.,  be- 
coming an  "  Act  to  prohibit  tbe  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
bnicating  liquors  as  a  bovernge  withia  this  Stato,  except  aa 
baraia  provided." 

Tbe  Dispeoiuiry  Act  as  it  became  a  law  was  tbo  "  prohibition 
l>ill  ^  almost  in  its  entirety,  only  such  changes  being  ma<lo  hs 
were  nyjuired  by  the  change  of  purpose.  lu  tbe  original  the 
dupsnsen  were  allowed  to  soil  liquor  only  for  "  siicramoutAl, 
inedlcittnl,  and  mccbanical  uncrs."  In  tbe  substitute  the  buyer  is 
nqairvd  to  give  no  reason  for  buying  or  to  say  to  wliat  um  it  is 
to  be  put.  Uo  is  simply  required  to  sign  a  written  request  for 
li4}oor,  stating  bis  age,  reeiduncc,  and  tbe  quantity  and  kind  of 
liquor  wanted,  to  pay  tbe  cost,  take  tbe  sealed  package,  and  depart. 
Uitder  the  original  bill  the  dispenser  furnished  his  ovrn  capital  to 
ran  the  business.  lu  tbe  substitute  the  .State  furnishes  all 
eepitjU,  and  owns  all  liquors  until  sold  to  tbe  consumer.  It  is 
onrioDs  to  note  tbe  orolution  of  the  Dispensary  idea.  AH  the 
ufegoftrds  and  schemes,  to  convict  and  punisli  tbe  illicit  seller  of 
Uqaor^  which  tbe  ingennity  and  study  of  tbe  proliibitionists 
arvrywhure  bad  adrtsed  during  forty  years  are  embotlled  in  tbe 
bw.  But  instead  of  being  there  to  prevent  its  sale  aa  a  beverage, 
they  are  there  to  prevent  tbe  side  by  any  except  tbe  State's  offi- 
eon.  The  prohibition  idea  attempts  to  amend  tbe  morals  and 
habit*  of  the  people  by  legiatative  enactment,  and  says,  "Thoa 
•hiiU  not  drink  intoxicants  as  a  beverage."  The  Dispensary  looks 
to  the  same  resatt — tbo  restraint  of  the  evil— .but  in  a  different 
way.     Its  ftdvocatt^s  nrgue  : 

**  lf«Q  ^uioot  l>e  controliciJ  &■  tc  tb«lr  perscmkl  sppetCtot  aodpauUHU 
(rem  wlthont.  Swif-ooatrot  can  Alone  be  relied  on  tn  KOch  case*.  All 
fewnan  belnKA  of  boCb  Bexw  ImI  tbe  tvoed  of  and  itt  tinuM  Indulge  In 
AfanolanU  of  Mnie  Mad  when  tfacrcao  net  tbcm— wbiskej^.  vrtne,  beer, 
l*a.caffrc,  lobRoco,  abHinttic.  cbloral.oplaoi,  quinine,  or  some  other  o(  the 
kmg  Hat  whiob  ft  in  u*elvM«  to  tniani«iral«  herr.  Nearly  all  Lheice  are  Iiami* 
iMMiued  In  tnrxl^ralion.  Moat  o(  Ihroi  are  iM-nellclal  under  ocrtAln  conrii- 
lioea ;  ood«  mn  aJ^mlute  cutmb  eifrcpt  when  KbOMMl.  Let  a<i  deal  wltb 
»«n  aa  tbey  an  and  tij  to  reeCxsIn  tbom  la  the  abuae  of  alcoholic  drloks,— 
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not  attempt  tbelmpo«uiblebfetul«*ronDK  to  pteretit  tbeU  ujnna\\t\aeit^ 
«t  atl." 

Aod  how  bus  tho  eiperimeiit  succeeileil  ?  The  Uupensary 
Law  has  boeii  aud  still  U  the  ouo  absorbing,  novcr-cuding  topic  of 
discussion,  and  it  has  produced  some  couiicol  allgumeuts  and 
Alliances  in  tho  clTorts  to  obstruct  and  defeat  it.  Newsp»[)ers 
which  havo  always  fought  prohibition,  and  thoso  known  as  the 
organs  of  the  whiskey  ring,  havo  suddenly  bccoTiio  strong  f>dvo> 
cates  of  ])roliil>itioti.  L'ruhiliitioiiiiits  wiioaro  ao  radical  in  their 
views  tliat  tho  uncharitable  call  them  ''cranks  "have  h«L>n  funnd 
ehoulder  to  shoulder  with  barkeepers  and  whiskey  dvalers  in 
opposing  it ;  and  while  inuuy  eitiiuent  divines  have  lent  it  their 
aid  and  indortioineut,  otiiors  are  bitter  iu  its  deuiiuciatiou.  Tho 
more  moderatoprohibitioniBts  are  delighted  with  it.  The  whiskey 
men  are  more  bitter  in  their  opposition  to  it  than  thoy  have  ever 
been  toward  ])rohibilion. 

The  law  went  into  ellect  ou  July  1,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
SOtli  of  Jnno  every  bar  in  the  Stnte  closed  its  doors.  The  work 
of  preparation,  organization,  and  arrangements  for  the  control  of 
so  mammoth  a  biisineRS  had  been  going  on  for  several  monthd. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
very  few  others — certainly  not  myself — ever  conceived  tho  magni- 
tude of  the  undertaking ;  and  yet,  after  it  has  been  in  operation 
four  months,  tho  ramiScations,  complications,  and  ultimate 
growth  of  the  biisinesB  arc  still  subjects  of  conjecture  and  wonder. 

AU  of  tho  legal  whiskey  truflic  has  been  turned  into  one 
channel,  flowing  to  Columbia,  the  central  distribnting  depot. 
Agricultural  Hall,  a  large  two-story  building  with  a  cellar,  thus 
making  throe  stories,  167  feet  by  35  feet,  hail  been  turned  into  a 
bottling- works.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  erection  of 
mnch  larger  finarters  on  the  railroad  will  be  necessary.  Fifty-four 
employees,  working  ten  hours  every  daycare  kept  busy  bottling, 
and  wo  find  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  local  dispensaries 
iu  stook,  and  that,  loo,  when  1  think  it  safe  to  say  that  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  liquor  being  drunk  in  the  State  nt  this 
time  has  passed  through  the  Dispensary.  Large  quantilies  were 
purchased  in  advance,  or  in  anticipation  of  the  law  going  into 
effect,  by  cousamers,  while  there  is  hardly  a  train  entering  the 
State,  day  or  night,  passenger  or  fi-eigUt,  which  does  not  haul 
contraband  liquor.    Borne  of  the  railroads  are  yielding  a  measure 
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f>'  ri'o  to  tliQ  bw,  but  modt  of  them  opunly  defy  it  or  lend 

XL.,.  —  .::UiDce  to  Bmngglin°:  liqaor  into  tlie  ^tate. 

r  bsvQ  bud  prepared  ublos  co7oring  tho  oirarHtiotia  of  the 
StAt(>  I'iijpctieutrv  and  uf  the  Couiitj  Di8p«ii:$:Lric9  tip  to  the  31st. 
of  October,  the  end  of  our  fiB04il  year.  A  careful  examination 
of  thsBe  flgures  will  show  that  the  Dispeusary  hiu  been  more  than 
wlf-diutainitif;.  The  groae  salcB  to  coiiBumere  for  the  flrnt  foar 
raonthB.  uridtT  all  tho  difficulticH  uiid  obatacles,  hare  been 
1166.643;  cxpotuea  of  State  IJtspetisary,  t7;^,r»(>6;  expeneesof  the 
oiunly  dU(H5)isiu'ie:j,  t'.!0,0r*4;  nut  prolItoC  Sljtle  DittpeiiEUiry.  %Z'i,- 
lyi*;  uf  tliu  Coiuilitfa',  *2U,ay&.  The  chtuipeat  grady  of  iviiiskey  i8 
mid  at  #3. uu  jier  gallon  in  any  qnuntity  (n>m  fourgalloaadown  to 
■  ludf-pint.  Ilnririg  the  month  of  July  twenty-nine  DiapeDSwioa 
were  running;  in  Au}iu8t,t)iirty-nirie;  in  September,  forty-wTen;  in 
October,  Bftj-one.  One  has  been  diiKontinued,  learinf;  fifty  now 
in  operntion.  The  number  of  clerks  to  Diaponsera  and  ugsistunt^i 
ii  (weaty-four.  The  saliiriea  of  these  local  officers  huvo  been  fixed 
by  the  Statu  Board,  and  range  from  11,000  to  t300  per  aninim. 
Wriirru  the  magnitodo  of  the  business  i-oqniica  it,  tho  Dispenser  is 
gircn  one  or  mure  asststuuta,  but  in  no  ease  is  the  salary  more 
than  II.lKKl. 

Ilithcrtn  under  the  license  system  the  several  counties 
bar*  derired  a  rorcnae  of  4i00  for  each  license,  aggregating 
bit  jMr  for  the  entire  State  ^81,100.  Of  this,  four  coun- 
Ue^— Cbarleaton,  BoHufort,  Berkeley,  and  Colleton — received 
l&7,'^00,  leaving  t'-IS^SOO  for  the  other  tbirty-ono  counties.  The 
Slate  retrvircKt  nothing.  In  the  cities  and  towns  the  liceneos 
Varied,  but  Ihu  aggregate  of  all  towns  in  the  Stnte  for  ttisl  year 
voa  tl34.3T2.  It  ii  impoKsible  to  do  mora  as  yet  than  give  an 
approximation  oi  to  what  revenue  the  State,  counties,  and  towns 
vill  derire  from  the  change  tn  tho  method  of  controlling  the 
Uqnor  traiflc.  It  i«  oafe  to  sity,  however,  that  if  the  towns  ceaae 
their  anreaiionable  and  sen»te1exs  oppoaition,  and  three-fourths  of 
IIm  l(<tuor  which  under  au^'  ounditiotis  will  be  consumed  in  that 
State  shall  pwu  through  the  Dispensary,  the  reveuDO  of  the 
towns  will  not  bo  decreased  from  what  it  was  formerly,  that  the 
Doautie*  will  receive  as  much,  and  tbo  Stale  will  obtain  a  rcrenne 
>>«|ual  at  leoit  to  both  of  these.* 

*  Kon^— Tlt«RM*(«u  (mft-ii«ir  tiM  proflt«:U»  oonnti'  cia«-ftmrtb.  «n4  tlM 
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Bat,  although  that  revenue  is  not  to  bo  doepiaed,  the  law 
doea  not  rest  on  a  roronuo  boeis,  was  not  enacted  for  that 
purpose,  and  cannot  be  defended  on  that  ground.  It  reste 
wholly  on  ita  cliiim  to  being  the  best  method  of  controlling  the 
erils  which  are  inherent  and  ineeparablo  from  the  intemperate 
uso  of  liqnors.  tind  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits  ae  compared 
with  other  niethodfi  of  controlling  tho  evil.  Ulion  the  law  first 
went  into  eSoct,  outside  of  Lhe  city  of  Charleston  there  was  almost 
a  total  cessation  of  the  illinit  sale  ;  but,  as  time  wore  on,  the  men 
who  have  always  dealt  in  liquors  and  grown  rich  thereby  became 
more  and  more  emboUleneil  to  dieobej  the  law,  mainly  by  the 
unconnigoment  given  them  by  the  leading  daily  new8i»perB, 
which  promised  them  iramnnity  from  puuiahmcnt  by  juries,  and 
prcaented  the  spectacle  of  the  teauhorsof  the  people  inculcating 
disobedience  to  liiw. 

While  the  figures  in  the  following  table  may  be  misleading, 
and  will  doubtless  be  modified  by  later  8tatiatic9>  showing  the  rd> 
ative  amount  of  drnnkennc«s  in  like  periods  before  and  since  the 
law  went  into  effect,  the  table  has  been  propiii-tHl  to  give  such 
(hta  as  could  bo  obtained.  It  is  mudo  up  of  tho  official  responses 
by  the  mayors  imd  inlendantn  of  the  cities  and  towns  to  n  circu- 
lar asking  for  iiifonimtion.  It  may  be  as  well  to  nunark,  in  poss- 
irtg,  that  the  princi[>al  oppositiou  to  tho  law  is  among  the  citizens 
of  town  and  cities,  and  many  of  them  are  nnwilltng  witnesses. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fuct  that,  out  of  seventy-five  circulars  sent 
toall  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  respousM  were  received  from 
only  thirty*three. 

Tho  United  States  Government  considers  liqnor  a  legitimate  and 
proper  source  of  revenue,  and  it  derives  therefrom  about  lUtO.tWO,- 
UOO  annunUy.  It  will  not  he  denied  by  anyadvocateof  temperance 
or  prohibition  that  it  is  a  propcrsubject  of  taxation;  and  if  it  were 
proposed  to  remove  the  tax,  which,  would  inevitably  reduce  the 
cost  to  consumers  at  least  three-fourilu,  there  would  bo  a  uni- 
versal howl  by  these  two  classes  of  citizens.  Tho  State,  in  tho  ex- 
ercise of  its  police  power  for  the  ostensible  preservation  of  the 
public  iieaiilianO  morals,  has,  time  out  of  mind,  required  a  license, 
and  tho  towns  and  cities  in  turn  required  license  ;  und  while  it  is 
true  that  the  Stal*  derivisd  no  revenue,  and  sought  o\t]y  toruslricl 
the  traffic  within  the  limits  of  such  mnriicipnlities  as  saw  fit  to 
grant  licenses,  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  the  raising  of  revenue  to 
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rapport  mantctpul  goTernmeDts  hns  been  the  mnin  factor  in  caus- 
ing lioensM  to  bo  issued  b;  Uio  tovnit.  It  is  far-futclied,  iinrcoaon- 
ftble,  thon— bj-pocritical,  in  fact— to  pretend  that  any  disgraco  can 
&ttttcb  to  the  revenue  feature.  The  meu  who  are  now  most  loud* 
monchfid  in  this  pharisaical  d^nuDciatiou  aru  the  strongest  advo- 
e»t<»  of  tlie  license  Byetcm,  and  hare  had  their  municipal  taxes 
ndnced  thcrf^by.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  nnder 
the  tH^pensary  system  th«re  will  he  a  reduction  in  the  consump- 
lion  of  liqaor,  and  a  necessary  reduction  in  crime  and  misery 
malting  from  it,  it  muBt  follow  that  the  Dispensary,  withont 
ngarti  to  tb«  rcTontio  feature,  is  a  long  stride  fortvnrd  and  an 
inpToremont  on  the  liocnao  sy^toni.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that 
U  Ib  w  good  as  prohibition  would  be,  but  I  do  say  that  prohibi- 
,ttort,  Iktv  or  Knywbere  elso^  is  impossil)le,  and  the  only  question 
U  how  b«ft  to  regnUte  the  traffic  so  as  to  miaimize  the  inevitable 
isjory  to  society  inseparable  from  the  sale  of  liquor  nnder  any 
circomituicet.  The  claims  of  the  Dispensury  to  support,  and  its 
mperiarity  orer  any  form  of  licensing,  rest  on  the  following 
froacub: 

TOL.  ountj.—tio.  447.  10 
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l8t.  The  element  of  personal  proGt  is  deetrojed,  tberebj  remoT- 
ing  the  incentive  to  increase  the  sales. 

'iA.  A  pure  article  is  guaranteed,  as  it  is  anbject  to  chemical 
analysis. 

3d.  The  oonsamer  obtains  boneet  measare  of  standard 
strength. 

4th.  Treating  is  stopped^  as  the  bottles  aro  not  opened  on  the 
premises. 

5tli.  It  is  sold  only  in  the  daytime  ;  this  under  a  rognlatlon 
of  the  Board,  and  not  under  the  law. 

6th.  The  conoomitauta  of  ice,  sugar,  lumona.  etc.,  being  re- 
moved, thure  is  not  the  same  inclination  to  drink  remaining,  and 
the  cloiuDg  of  the  i&aloons,  especially  at  night,  and  the  prohlht- 
tiou  of  its  sole  by  the  drink,  destroy  the  eutioemeDta  and  aedac- 
tions  which  have  cause<l  so  many  men  and  boys  to  b«  led  aetray 
and  enter  on  the  downward  conrsc. 

7tb.  It  is  sold  only  for  cash,  and  there  is  no  longer  "  chalking 
np"  for  daily  drinks  against  pay-day.  The  workingman  buys  his 
bottle  of  whiskey  Saturday  night  and  oorrics  the  rest  of  his  wages 
home. 

8th.  Gambling-dens,  poolrooms,  and  lewd  houaes,  whJoh  hare 
hitherto  been  run  almost  invariably  in  connection  with  the 
saloons,  wliich  were  tbos  a  stimulus  to  vice,  separated  from  the 
sale  of  liquor,  have  ha<l  their  patronage  reduced  to  u  miuimum, 
and  there  must  necessarily  follow  a  decrease  of  crime. 

9th.  The  local  whiskey  rings,  which  have  been  the  cur«e  of 
every  muiiiciimlity  in  Lho  State,  and  have  always  controlled  ronni- 
cipal  elections,  have  been  torn  up  root  and  branch,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  barkeeper  as  a  political  manipnhtor  is  absolutely 
destroyed.  The  police,  removed  from  the  control  of  theeo  do* 
banching  elements,  will  enforce  the  law  against  evil-doing  with 
more  vigor,  and  a  higher  tone  and  greater  parity  in  all  govern- 
mental affairs  mast  result. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  revenue,  there  will  be  n  maximum 
of  benefit  from  theoperationof  the  law  from  the  standpoint  of  theso 
advantages  in  proportion  as  there  shall  be  a  lar^  rerenne.  la  other 
words,  the  restrictions  thrown  around  the  oonsumptionand  use  of 
liquor  by  the  DiRpeiitury  law,  and  the  benefiia  to  ariae  therefrom, 
will  be  in  proportion  as  the  liquor  couBomed  is  purchased  at  the 
Dispensary  rather  than   obtained  fi-om  illicit  sources.      Some 
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Iknatical,  aoreasonable  people  cry  aloud  aguingt  tlie  iQiquitj  of  a 
govennneat  shuring  in  the  "blood-mon«,v,"  as  they  tc'rm  it,  the 
t««ra  of  women  and  children,  whoae  fathers,  husbanda,  or  brothers 
»r«  addicted  to  the  use  of  whiskey.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  uiy  Mjatem  of  license  which  loaves  the  element  of  poraonal 
|irallt  natrammeUed  leares  this  olnea  of  consumers  utterly  at  the 
meray  of  the  ownon  of  tliosti  detia  of  vice,  the  saloons.  Men  who 
■re  oompellod  to  go  in  the  daylight  and  get  what  liquor  they  want 
from  a  goremment  officer,  and  then  go  elsewhere  to  consame  it, 
will  be  likely  to  go  liooio  and  be  within  the  restraining  iiiiloeuce 
of  that  cbanned  circle. 

It  u  urged  that  if  the  State  control  the  traffic,  it  should  sell 
only  at  such  profit  as  will  cover  expenses,  and  no  more.  Is  it  not 
clear  that  if  the  price  be  fixed  at  that  ratio  it  will  act  as  u  prc- 
miam  on  consumption  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  dollar  will  buy 
wore  whiskey  that  it  does  now  ?  On  the  other  hand,  an  equally 
impracticable  suheme  is  to  pot  the  price  very  high,  aod  make  the 
money  that  is  spent  on  liquor  go  only  a  little  way.  It  will  bo 
foond  here  that,  as  in  most  things  in  life,  "  tho  middle  way  is  tlie 
best."  If  the  price  is  too  high  it  pats  a  premium  on  tho  ostab- 
liahaeDt  of  "  blind  tigers,"  on  smuggling,  on  the  illicit  sale  in 
wnrj  way;  and,  while  the  amonnt  consumed  will  not  be  ap< 
preoiably  leas,  the  indirect  benefits  to  society  arising  from  the  rev- 
•oae  and  by  the  destruction  of  all  comp^^tition  with  the  Suite  are 
lo«t-  ITnder  the  scale  of  prices,  fixed  by  the  State  Itnard,  on 
vbiskcy  now  sold  in  South  Carolina  there  is  a  handsome  proSt, 
whita  at  the  same  time  the  liquor  at  retail  is  cheaper  than  it  was 
vfaoi  aold  acros  the  bar.  Making  allowances  for  the  water- 
ing or  other  adulteration  of  the  whiskey  that  wns  formerly  con- 
sumed, a  half-pint  bottle  of  Dispensary  whiskey  that  now  costs 
twenty  cents,  and  containing  five  average  drinks,  of  far  superior 
■tmigtk,  wuuld  have  coat  fifty  cents  at  least  from  a  saloon.  Tho 
profit  on  the  half-pint  goes  to  the  rednctton  of  tho  general  tAX, 
and  the  thirty  oonts  saved  to  the  consumer  goes  into  his  pocket 
for  the  support  of  his  family. 

It  fa  thus  seen  that  whiskey  at  retail  is  cheaper  than  when  it 
was  boDght  from  the  saloone,  while  at  wholesale  or  by  the  ^llon 
it  is  considerably  higher  ;  but  tho  profit  in  its  illicit  sale  not  being 
very  great  in  wholesale  quantities,  it  it  not  likely  that,  after  tho 
bw  baa  been  amended  in  the  way  experience  has  shown  to  be 
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Decenary,  there  will  be  much  competitioa  with  the  Diapea- 
aary  in  wholesale  quantities,  by  which  I  laetto  one  or  more  galloiu. 
It  is  the  retailer  with  vhom  ve  hare  to  de»l ;  and  he  thrives  on 
political  oppoBition  and  where  there  is  no  Dispeiuary.  When 
Bwift  and  sure  punishment  ahall  be  meted  oat  to  those  who  break 
the  law,  and  when  public  opinion  shall  have  been  odncated  so 
that  the  violent  oppoaition  now  existing  »hall  gradually  dis* 
appear,  there  will  be  small  competition  with  the  t}iapensHries 
iu  the  counties  whore  they  are  located. 

The  opponents  of  the  law  embrace  three  classes  :  Jirat,  citi- 
zens  of  towns  whose  manicipal  tAxes  are  increased  by  the  loss  of 
the  money  formerly  derived  from  licenses;  stcoHd,  the  liquor  deal- 
ers and  tbeir  friends ;  third,  the  men  and  their  followers  who 
were  turned  ont  of  power  when  the  present  State  officers  of  South 
Carolina  were  elected.  These  last  conetitnto  at  leaat  two-thirds 
of  those  fighting  it,  and  their  opposition  is  purely  politiciU.  It 
may  not  bo  improper  to  add  that  the  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  has  decided  that  the  word  "  arrival  "  in  the  Wilsoo 
law  of  \HW  means  "reaching  the  point  of  destination  and  deliv- 
ery,"* and  although  we  have  appealed  the  case  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  rememboriug  the  decision  in  the  "origi- 
nal package"  case,  it  is  likely  that  Congress  will  have  to  be  asked 
to  declare  that  liquor  "arrives"  in  a  State  as  soon  as  it  crosses 
its  bordeni. 

The  life  of  the  law— its  very  backbone— is  the  State  constabulary, 
officers  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  under  his  control  ulono, 
charged  ajHscially  with  its  enforcement.  Experience  shows  that 
elective  officers  are  almost  uselotss  iu  this  matter.  Tbey  will  not 
offend  the  electors  and  jeopardize  their  chances  for  re-election.  In 
the  light  of  the  experience  gained  by  six  mouths' trial,  the  law  baa 
shown  need  oC  amendment  in  many  particulars.  The  Qeneml 
Assembly,  which  has  jnst  adjourned,  has  Incorporated  these  In  a 
new  statute :  "  To  declare  the  law  in  reference  to  and  further  reg- 
ulate the  use,  sale,  consumption,  transportation,  and  disposition 
of  alcoholic  liquors  or  liquids  williin  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

■  Wllwa  Act,  Snp..  n.  a.  U.  a..  779.  _.     ^      .. 

Be  tt  eitaeUd,  (<&.  Tbu  kU  rerni«ci;«l.  ilKltM,  or  otbor  fntOzlMtlBC  Uqaon  ftr 
UqDirtM  trtiiapOTtAd  Into  mnj  atAtear  Tt^mfury  orranalaUiK  iborwa  (OT  uae.  eop- 
sumtrtloo.  >r1«  or  Konttn  (bcTon,  ■bull  up»n  arrival  la  mioh  a*(»  «  TerrJUry  b» 
rabjeoc  to  Um  openUan  Mid  cObot  of  IM  Uh*  of  raali  SUM  or  TVfntory  snacud  (a 
UwwsanrtnalinpolhMpovramo  iba  Mioe  tnumt  mad  to  u»  Hnw  nuuioerM 
thouxh  iDOh  Uqnidft  or  tlqnora  liAd  bMia  pradnwa  In  ssotisWta  OTTMntofT,  a-ad 
shall  not  b«  •wnpt  ttavrofrom  br  r«HDa  oC  tutlag  tDLradooad  UMraln  id  oruttOAl 
IMAkacMar  aUMrwlM,-Aug.  S.  INO, 
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■ad  to  police  tbo  same."  The  student  of  jurispradeiice  will  be 
stnick  with  the  changes  which  the  Dupensaty  Act  bos  undcrgoue 
in  the  new  law.  When  men  are  in  earnest  in  trying  to  attain  an 
object,  no  great  iimonnt  of  time  la  necessary  to  accomplish  a 
KTuat  deal.  It  remains  to  be  teen  what  progress  has  been  made, 
but  those  best  informed  on  the  sabjeot  think  the  new  lawMgreat 
»  ptnile  towards  perfecting  the  system  as  the  old  was  an  improve- 
ment on  prohibition  as  triod  in  Iowa  and  Kati^us. 

The  reailers  of  the  metropolitan  and  other  now8p)i|)ers  have 
been  edified  for  raontbs  by  the  squibs  and  sneers  about  '*  Sonth 
Oteollwi's  borkeepiog  Oorernor."  Qo  takes  pl»uuro  in  assuring 
the  loren  of  temperance  throaghoot  the  land  that  the  dispensary 
sjslein  is  a  grand  success,  as  compared  to  the  saloon  from  any 
■taodpotDt  of  the  license  system  ;  and  that  tbrec-fotirths  of  his 
fellow -citizens  on  so  mnch  pleased  with  it  that  it  is  safe  to  proph* 
esy  Ihut  noier  again  will  a  barkeeper  in  South  Carutina  sell 
liquor  by  the  drink  under  license  from  the  Stnte ;  and  before  the 
naxt  General  Assembly  meets,  the  illicit  traffic  in  liquor  will  al- 
most cease.  If  the  .Supreme  Court  does  not  snstain  the  District 
Judge's  construction  of  ttie  Wilson  law^  it  will  be  con- 
inod  almost  entirely  to  the  "  moonshiners"  of  ourmountoins. 
OoB  of  the  best  informed  liqnor-deslers  in  the  State  estimntcd 
oar  ooDsumption  under  the  old  system  at  upwards  of  a  miliiun 
gallons  per  snntim.  There  were  six  hundred  saloons  and  four 
hundred  druggists  engaged  in  its  sale  in  1BQ2 ;  but  under  no 
ciicnnistaiices  will  the  number  of  Dispensaries  ercr  exceed  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fire,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  consump- 
tioa  will  be  roduoed  forty  or  fifty  per  cent. 

B.  B.  TiLLMAH. 


THE  INCOME  TAX  IN  EiNGLAND. 

BY  THE  BIOHI  HON.   UB  JOBH  LCBSOCSr  BAST.,  M.  P. 


TBt  ori^n  of  Ux«8  in  Britaiu  ia  shrouded  in  mystery.     We 

litui  a  coinage  in  Kent  at  lea«t  a  centary  before  the  advent  of  Oie 
E{omaii£,  so  that  tliera  was  probably  eomc  ruda  ftyatcm  of  taxation, 
though  no  duubt  the  chiefs  lived  for  Hgreat  part  on  tlie  jiroduce 
of  their  ovm  lands.  Under  the  Romans,  taxes  appear  to  have  been 
levied  in  kind,  uanally  a  tenth  of  the  produce.  The  cattle  were 
tAxed  at  so  much  a  head,  aud  there  vrtui  alw)  a  pull-tax  on  indi- 
viduals, the  human  beings.* 

Under  the  Saxoiu),  the  king  received,  in  each  shii-e,  a  con- 
tribution from  the  produce  of  the  publicor  folk  land,  aud  this, 
ivith  certain  &iiea,  was,  during  peace,  snfficient  for  the  mainte- 
nitnce  of  the  Court.  Additional  taxes  wore  imposed  from  time  to 
timeby  the  "Witenagomot,"tho  shiro  forming  the  n nit  of  rat- 
ing, and  being  aosetiued  according  to  the  number  of  hundreds  it 
contained. 

Under  the  Normans  no  new  form  of  taxation  wasatfirstimposed. 
The  king  continned  to  derive  his  revenue  mainly  from  the 
demesne,  which  was  originally  of  vast  extent  and  amply  sufficient 
for  nil  ordinary  purposes,  amounting,  according  to  Domoaday 
Hook,  to  no  loss  than  1,400  roanora  or  lordships,  bceides  farms 
and  lands  in  Middlesex,  Shropshire,  and  Rutland.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  revenue,  the  Crowu  liad  certain  righta;  for 
inetanco.  Purveyance,  the  right  to  impress  carriages  and  horses 
for  removals;  pre-«mption,  the  right  to  purchase  provisions,  etc., 
ut  u  lixed  price;  aud  priaage.  the  right  to  lake  oae  or  two  casks, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  cargo,  from  every  veaiel  arriTiDg 
at  port. 

•  IjM  OowqU's  UiM<tni  of  TaxatiMi. 
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Tbe  righU  and  6nea  aooming  to  the  Crowu  umlor  the  feudiU 
rraleoi  k1«o  broaght  iu  a  coneiderable  revenue.  The  dancgeld, 
vr  load  tux,  lint  impoBed  iq  991,  on  ihe  advice  of  Aroh- 
bubop  Sijerio,  us  au  exceptional  mode  of  raising  a  sum  to 
bribe  awaj  the  Banee,  was  reimposed  by  William  tbe  Conqueror 
ill  ICHU,  iu  eoiu&quenoe  ot  an  apprehuuded  atUck  by  Sweyn,  at 
Um  ml*  of  aeventy-two  pence  for  every  byde  o(  land,  and  was 
mhMqtMintly  coatinued  at  riirying  rat««  as  a  regular  source  of 
inoooM,  Sootage^  or  sMeM-monoy,  was  a  sum  levied  by  Ueniy, 
in  lien  of  military  serricCf  at  the  rate  of  £\  Gs.  8d.  on  the  foe 
of  XfO  annual  value. 

Id  \Vi\  a  tax  resembling  the  donegeldwaH  levied  on  the  caru- 
cal*,  or  plough  laud,  a  "  caracate  "  being  thcamouut  which  could 
be  plongbed  by  one  "caruca/'  or  plough,  in  a  seueou.  It  was 
Brat  levied  at  3a.  tbe  carucato,  and  subsequeotly  at  ditterent  rates. 

Tbo  cities  and  tcwus  did  not  pay  danegeld,  but  were  asseeiied 
tor  an  "auxilium,''  or  aid,  which  was  at  first  irregularly  charged  \ 
but  after  the  danegeld  wag  discontiniiad,  in  1163,  it  was  placed 
OD  a  more  regular  footing,  and  charged  on  all  tenants,  rural  and 
•oburban  alike,  and  termed  a  "  t^iltage." 

Henry  II.  introdnced  an  additional  form  of  general  tax,  in 
vhloh  tbe  othftr  furma  of  general  taxation  wi<re  mcrgt^l.  This 
aSnclMl  all  movable  pri>{>erty,  and  wati  lirsL  iutrodui^cd  on  the 
oocuion  of  Lbo  Saladin  tithe  in  1133.  The  contributoriei  were 
reqairad  to  pay  w  mnch  in  the  pound  on  the  value  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  were  compelled  lo  take  au  oath  that  they  had  made  a 
correct  return.  The  ordinance  imposing  the  tax  was  made  at  Le 
Hans,  after  Ileury  bad  takon  the  croaa.     It  provided  that 

**BffW7  0Q«)ihkll  a'vft  tijc  Math  of  liU  rvat&nd  mov«ablen.  Except,  lo 
llMnw*of  knislitK,  th«irarin«,  banw-*.uid  cloihinii;  »nd  iu  tbe  <^&^ci  at  the 
iteicr,  tbclr  bone*,  bookt,  and  clothing  and  vMtmcDia.  and  church  (uroU 
urn  otivarr  tort;  aad  exocpt  Ute  Jcwats  ol  cIorH?  and  laltf." 

Hy  tabaDqucut  provtuou  tbu  clergy  and  knights  who  bad  taken  tho 
croM  W9VX  axeniptod. 

This  method  of  taxation  by  fractional  parts  of  movables  con- 
Uaoai  for  aboDt  a  century  and  a  half.  "  Tallages  "  also  fell  into 
Amm  aft«rtbe  raign  of  Kdwnrd  III. 

Tb«  origin  of  customs  duties  is  unknown,  and  during  the 
lomuui  kingx  the  trade  of  England  was  soiimall  that  the  revenno 

ivsd  from  them  was  insigiiiBcuni.    Gradually,  however,  tbey 
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became  more  importiLnt,  and  attempts  were  made  to  raise  the  rates. 
TIiORe  were  resistei)  as  being  in  contravention  of  >[agna  Cbarta, 
but  ovontually  thoy  rocoivod  legaJ  sanction  in  the  Statute  of  the 
SUpIc  in  1353. 

In  1377  a  "  tax  unheard  of  before,"  was  imposed  by  Parlia- 
ment, which  took  the  form  of  a  poll-tax  graduated  chiefly  accord- 
ing to  rank,  though  p&rtly  according  to  property.  Dukea*  had 
to  pay  £6  13s.  4d.;  earls,  £A  ;  barons,  jCd  ;  knights,  £1  ;  squires, 
6s.  8d.,  or,  if  they  hud  no  land,  38.  4d.  Beggars  were  exempt.  The 
r>nrd  Mayor  of  I^r^ntlun  was  rated  a8  an  earl,  aldermen  of  Ixtndon 
and  mayors  of  other  towns  as  barouB.  Vet  the  whole  amount 
collected  ytm  under  £23.000  I  The  poll-tax  having  failed,  the 
country  reverted  to  the  previous  system  of  granting  fifteenths  and 
tcutliM. 

The  first  indication  of  au  income  tax  occars  in  1435.  when  aa 
act  was  passed  imposing  a  tax  on  every  person  "seized  of  manors, 
lauds, tenements,  rent«,  aiinuitie«,onice8,orany  other  possessions.*^ 

But  althongh  we  have  here  the  idea  of  income  tax,  yet  thia 
mode  of  raising  a  revenue  is  generally  considered  to  have  boon  in- 
troduced by  Pitt,  in  1769.  The  rate  was  10  per  cent,,  and  it  pro- 
dnced  about  £6,000,000.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Addington 
repealled  it  on  the  ground  that  it  ouglit  to  he  exclusively  reaerveil 
for  times  of  war,  butreimposed  it,  for  the  same  reason,  when  the 
war  broke  out  again  in  the  following  year.  It  was  very  unpopu- 
lar and  was  repealed,  in  1S06,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close 
of  the  great  war. 

The  tax  was  reimposed  by  Peel  in  1842  for  fonr  years,  his 
object  being  "  to  relieve  trade  and  commerce  from  the  trammels 
by  which  they  were  hampered  and  bonnd  "  by  repealing  other 
taxofl  in  hia  opinion  more  injurious.  Wo  wore,  however,  over 
and  over  again  promised  that  it  should  be  only  temporary,  and 
it  is  still  only  imposed  from  year  to  year. 

It  wasand  still  is  divided  into  five  branches  or  schedules.  The 
first,  or  Schedule  A,  tenches  income  from  land  and  houses,  based 
on  the  rent  The  second  schetlule  (B)  is  that  which  deals 
with  rent,  bnt  while  the  measure  of  charge  is  one-halt  in  England, 
it  is  only  one-third  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  li  the  profit  proves 
to  be  more,  the  Crown  has  no  right  to  a  surcharge  ;  but  if  thoy 
are  leas,  the  farmer  may  claim   a  rebate.    Thedifficulty>  how- 
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t/nr,  of  ettabliihing  thU  ia  so  great  that  the  privilege  is  of  no 
pwit  ?alQe.  iStihedulc  C  deals  vith  iiicomo  from  any  publio 
menue,  imperial,  coIoiubI,  or  foreign.  Scbodale  D  refers  to 
iacomee  from  profesatons,  iradee>  and  any  income  not  included 
oUterwUe.     It  is  snbdividetl  into : 

1.  Profflu  tmm  Indt;  aiBDatactttrtiibaadeoisawrae. 

X  PniAU  trom  tnitiw. 

X  PradU  ttom  Inmworka. 

4,  Vnttatrem  nillwsx<i> 

•.  ProHu  (nm  uiials. 

4.  Prodt*  tram  gmworlu. 

7.  ProBU  from  qturrtra. 

&  OUwrproflu. 

Profits  from  tmdp,  manufactures,  aud  commerce,  professious 
and  oconpatiuns  are  charged  uihui  Ihe  average  of  ilie  lost  throe 
jmn.  Schedule  K  has  reforeuce  to  persons  in  tho  employment 
of  the  state  or  to  other  public  employments  of  profit.  Laetly  il 
must  be  raenlionod  that  there  are  some  importaut  exemptions, 
as,  for  instance,  tmall  incomes,  charities,  etc.,  and  various  abate- 
menU. 

The  tax  ia  deducted  by  banka  and  companies  before  the  dir- 
idttada  are  paid,  and,  so  far  as  indiTJduals  are  concerned,  is  due 
M  bloc  on  the  1st  of  January. 

It  maj  be  interesting  to  compare  the  amonnts  asaeeaed  under 
Mch  head  with  those  of  ten  years  ago. 

immJoi*  a » „ mjmjooo      90i.oi».ou 

,4 R80ti.nn        a8jwo,ona 

r.... )aMo.ooo        a9.;oo.uixp 

D H. WtJXO.tOO  aBS.[«D.00d 

K .,      U.VmjOO0  ltl.MW,OIXI 

BAtdni*  iAUU....» «».suo,oi»        ;io.3oa.ooo 

Scbedolo  B  abova  bow  severely  agriculture  has  suffered,  and 
Um  •aoie  tale  it  told  if  we  divide  Schedule  A  into  land  and  bouses: 

ism.  laos. 

ifU uMajm       n.i0ijm 

Bow. „,« _ mjmjm       mjmjm 

On  tho  other  hand,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  under 
oar  Vno  Trade  system,  our  oommerce  continues  to  flourish. 

The  amoant  produced  by  the  tax,  whicb  then  stood  at  six 
•htDingt  in  the  pound,  was  £13,800,000,  The  income  tax  can 
only  b«  defended  on  principle  as  long  as  it  is  kept  within  T^ry 
aodnftt*  lifflita.    It  is  open  to  two  great  objections  :  Firstly,  be- 
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uause  it  falla  equally  on  temporary  sud  permaneat  incomes  ;  and 
seoDDdly,  becau»e  the  wtme  riit«  i«  imposed  ou  income  derived 
from  individual  exertion  as  on  that  from  real  property.  Various 
giiggestiona  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  tax 
more  fair.  The  laUt  Lord  Addiugtou  attempted  to  do  this  by  a 
nnmbcr  of  allowances  ;  for  instance,  8|  per  cent,  from  land,  15 
per  cent,  from  houses,  :i3^r  cent,  from  industrial  incomes,  20 
pur  cent,  from  metals,  10  per  cent,  from  earthy  minerals,  etc. 
Yet  oTou  these  numerous  and  varied  adjustments  would  not  moot 
the  abstract  justice  of  the  case.  Take,  for  instance,  that  of  houaus  : 
16  per  cent,  may  be  afair  allowance  for  repairs,  insurance,  etc., 
ou  houses  as  a  class,  but  in  parts  of  the  country  where  building 
materials  are  of  great  durability  the  repairs  may  amount  to  no 
more  than  5  per  cent.,  while  in  others  they  reaclx  to  20  per  cent. 
It  is  no  consolatiou  to  the  houseowner  who  has  an  allowance  of 
15  per  cent,  for  outgoings  which  amount  to  20  per  cent.,  that 
another  houseowner,  whose  repairs  are  only  5  per  cent.,  has  the 
same  allowance  of  15  [ler  cent.  Moreover,  so  far  as  the  abovft , 
mentioned  euggesttous  are  concerned,  tboy  leave  uutoucbed  tha 
great  differences  between  different  life  tenancies,  especially 
those  arising  from  age.  Even  in  Schedule  D,  there  are  the  groat- 
est  differences  between  different  indnstrial  incomes.  Dr.  Farr, 
indeed,  who  advocated  inch  a  course  as  er[U)tsble,  added  that  he 
should  not  make  any  "  allowance  in  large  concerns,  soch  as  the 
great  breweries,  any  more  than  I  would  with  the  Bank  of  Kng- 
land,  because  I  should  regard  the  buBineasea  with  a  large  good-will 
aa  nearly  equivalent  to  houscsor  perpetuities."  But  who  is  to  say 
when  largu  breweries  end  and  small  ones  begin  ?  Uow  can  you 
tax  one  bauk,  and  not  another  ?  Every  one  knows  perfectly  well 
thiLt  some  kinds  of  business  are  much  safer  th.in  others,  and  that 
this  is  the  case  even  in  tlie  same  trade  ;  yet  to  apply  this  pmcti- 
eally  would  be  ntterly  impossible. 

Any  system  involving  a  general  remission  to  all  in- 
oomes  derived  from  trades  and  professions  would  grant  the 
aame  boon  to  the  sleeping  partner  in  a  great  Brm  as  to  a  hard- 
worked  country  doctor,  whose  income  isdependeoton  his  health, 
and  must  therefore  be  more  or  less  prccarioas.  And  yet  no 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  income  tax  which  leaves  these  inequali- 
ties  oncompensaled  can  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  abstract 
justice.     The  truth  is  that  the  inequalities  within  each  chisa  are 
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M  gnmi  OS  those  between  the  different  cluaes.  No  changes, 
therefore,  which  merely  deal  with  the  reUtive  ratee  of  tax,  or  of 
allow&noea,  oau  render  the  iocomo  tax  equal  in  iu  incidence  or 
just  to  itself. 

I  now  patia  from  those  who  would  deal  with  the  different 
•ehednlfls  to  llioee  who  propose  to  consider  the  income-tax  pujrcrB 
a*  individoals.  To  do  this  effectively  would  require  the  most 
iaquisitorial  proceeding*  ;  it  would  be  very  expensive  ;  a  host  of 
oommiseionertt  must  Iw  appointed,  armed  with  full  powers  to  iu- 
qaire  into  every  mauV  oircnmstancce,  hio  age,  health,  etc.,  etc. 
Voreover,  we  arc  met  at  once  by  the  fundamental  consideration 
that  anj  such  course  involves  practically,  not  the  amendment, 
bat  the  abandonment,  of  the  income  tax.  Hr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
for  instanoQ,  would  exempt  savings.    He  said  : 

**  I  would  Iax  the  lB«om« ;  whftt  I  iroald  exempt  wonM  be  the  ttiTMl- 
■Mat  Itailf.  I  •Tould  D>>t  Iftx  the  loveaCmeat,  mad  ttien  Uie  Income  derlred 
froa  It :  la  fact,  I  would  uiKkc  cti»  tax  a  tax  upon  cxiM!udiiure,&ud  uot 


Here  we  liare  the  plain  admission  that  this  is  no  question  of 
amending  tbu  income  tax,  but  of  replacing  it  by  one  of  expen- 
ditare  ;  aa  to  which  I  will  only  remark  in  passing  that,  while  in 
principle  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  encouraging 
■xiuomy,  it  must  be  remembered  that  already  a  great  portion  of 
oar  present  taxation— the  customs  and  excise  duties,  as  well  as 
tbo  aneeMd  tuxee — are  taxes  ou  ex[>enditure ;  and  one  recom- 
awidation  of  the  income  tax  ia  that  it  introduces  variety  into 
our  syatem.  Moreover,  Mr.  Mill  himseU  admitted,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  Sir  C.  Wood,  that  it  is  impoftsihle  practically 
Co  exempt  actual  savings ;  all  yon  can  do  is  to  make  an  allowance 
(or  what  yoti  consider  that  people  ought  to  save~nnfortnnateIy  a 
a  very  different  thing. 

TbcM  and  other  suggeations  were  carefully  considered  in  18G1 
by  Bttrang  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  reported 
tinU  they  felt 

"  M>  BtKniglT  Uic  daogen  and  lU-eoasftquencea  to  be  apprehended  trom  ao 
•UMBptto  ODsetUetbe  preeeot  baab  ot  the  Ux.  wlUiout  a  clear  p«rc«p- 
tma  at  Ibe  mode  In  wblch  It  k  to  be  roconittructed,  that  tbej  arc  uot  pre- 
pM«d  to  eOa  any  mutSMlions  for  IM  amendmest.'' 

Thij  added  that  they  were 

■e  tb*  aooelaaloa  that  Clie  abjections  urged  sjcalntt  It  (tbe  tai) 
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Are  obJoctiODB.  to  Itii  u«ture  &nd  wwoce  rather  tluu)  to  ibe  partlcQlar  ataape 
which  has  be«a  iiivrti  to  H." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  etnted  that  in  his  opinion,  though  the  tax 
was  "  An  engine  of  gigantic  power  for  great  national  pnrposee," 
tlicre  are  "  circamstanccH  attending  its  operation  which  make  it 
difficnit,  perhaps  impossible,  or  at  any  rute  not  desiruble  to 
maintain  it  aa  a  portion  of  the  permanent  and  ordinary  tinatioe." 

Going  through  iwch  achodtile,  ho  endeavored  to  show  that  any 
attempt  to  change  the  basis  of  the  tax  by  charging  it,  not  merely 
on  the  amount,  bntouthe  durability  and  the  source  of  the  income, 
would  be  ''beyond  the  power  of  men  to  conduct  witheati^fac- 
tion."  Class  merged  int«  class,  schedole  into  schedule,  income 
into  income,  and  there  were  no  natural  lines  on  which  an 
average  of  classes  conld  be  taken  or  on  which  it  could  be 
said  that  this  income  was  durable,  Ihafc  uncertain,  this  part  de- 
pended on  braiTis  and  aincws,  that  part  camo  without  an  effort. 
In  a  rough  and  ready  way,  the  proportionate  weight  between  pro- 
fessioiial  and  property  incomes  was,  lie  argued,  fairly  satisfactory. 
To  attempt  to  cliange  the  basis  of  the  tax  would  bo  to  break  tt 
up  ;  and  it  was  impossiblo  to  "  break  up  the  basis  of  the  tax  " 
without  rendering  the  tax  unfit  "  for  service  oa  an  emergency," 
and  without  "throwing  the  whole  finance  of  the  empire  into 
confuxion."  Repeal  the  tax,  if  you  like,  cried  he,  but  do  not 
destroy  its  utility.* 

And  at  the  general  election  of  1874  he  placed  the  repeal  of 
the  income  tax  in  the  forefront  of  his  address  to  the  country, 
Intending,  as  I  understand,  in  some  measure  to  replace  it  by  a 
rearrangonient  of  the  death  duties.  His  appeal  was,  howover,  r&-. 
jected  by  the  country,  and  during  bis  subsequent  years  of  office 
ho  has  not  scrupled  to  raise  the  tax  when  he  has  required  oddi- 
tiuual  revenue.  We  must,  then,  recognize  it  as  a  permanent  por- 
tion of  our  fiscal  system,  but,  though  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
plans  hitherto  proposed  with  a  view  of  placing  it  on  a  fairer  foot- 
ing, still  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  there  ia  much  force  in 
the  objections  raised  against  it.  And  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
tax  will  always  be  kept  within  moderate  limits. 

JOHK    LUBBOOS. 
*  Sot  Boxtoo,  Fimamet  md  PoUtiea. 


A  MENACE  TO  LITEIUTURE. 

BT    lUMlARirr  DKLAXD,  ADTHOB  OP  "  JOHN  WARn,  PRBAOHEB,'' 
"  TDB  OLD  QABOEN  A»D  OTHBR  VBBSES,"  £T0. 


JocRNALiSH  and  Litenitare  ntaod  to  each  oilier  very  much  in 
tbenUtioD  of  the  Big  Boy  and  the  Littlo  Brother. 

JoonuUsm,  itrong,  eager,  careless,  goes  striding  along  into 
tho  riob,  myateriouti  future ;  concerning  himself  with  facts  rather 
ihnn  ideal*,  but  intent  upon  great  ends,  even  tliough  hanoperod 
1>_T  the  bnndrod  frivolitiwi  and  fooHshnessos  of  hia  impetnonsyouth. 
By  his  side,  stumhling  and  panting,  his  hand  in  the  rongh, 
good-natun-d  cla^p  of  the  Big  Brother,  is  Literatnre — mnning  to 
keep  up,  gnui>in£  at  a  handful  of  flowen;  by  tlie  roadside,  trying 
ti>  c&tch  a  butterfly  under  his  cap  ;  a  little  cross  now  and  then, 
inclined  to  whimper  and  pull  back,  bat  all  tho  eamo  compelled 
to  keep  pace  with  the  hurrying  stride  of  the  Big  Hrotlier. 

Which  is  all  a  way  of  saying  that  the  newspaper  strikes  the 
note  of  human  thought,  and  tiiterature  echoes  it;  sometimes  m 
Toico  that  fi  trne,  and  strong,  and  harsh;  sometimes,  with  equal 
tniUi,  io  melody  and  beauty. 

Jonmalism  speaks  the  hnman  pasdion  for  knowledge;  and  the 
man  of  science  gites  his  wisdom  to  tho  world.  Journalism  says 
the  pt-ojile  mnitt  be  amused;  and  the  novelist  does  his  best,  throw- 
ing in  a  piece  of  moniiizing  once  in  a  while — though  that  is 
hanlly  fair,  us  tho  Big  Brother  points  ont,  with  no  effort  to  spare 
tiw  Little  Brother's  feelings.  Journalism  declares  that  tho 
paUie  mind  is  densely  ignorant  of  Art;  and  a  hundred  books 
(tom«  tumbling  from  the  press  to  teach  and  to  inspire.  Joumal- 
[«m  Btten  the  vast,  patient,  human  longing  for  God,  and  Litera- 
(aro  answen  aa  best  it  may. 

As  thej  comer  "1'  tbeee  thonsand  books.   Journalism  does  9. 
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double  duty;  for  while  with  one  hand  ho  strikes  the  note  whioh 
summons  them,  with  the  other  he  cuffs  the  Little  Brother's  ears 
if  they  do  not  please  that  Public  for  which  he  has  demanded 
them.  When  thoj  do  please,  he  chucks  Literature  under  the 
chin  ID  a  way  that  makes  the  Little  Brother  swell  with  pride; 
In  both  praise  and  blame  he  is  unjust,  though  endlessly  good 
natured — after  the  habit  of  his  kind. 

If  this  were  all  that  Journalism  did  for  Literature — if  it  gave 
the  brotherly  culTs  and  snubst  the  careful  reminders  chat  where  a 
hook  speaks  to  a  thousand  readers,  the  newspaper  speaks  to  a 
million,  and  that,  therefore,  it  were  well  for  Literature  to  keep 
his  place  and  be  modest ;  if  it  gave  the  occasional  earnest  blame 
and  discriminating  praise,  the  wholesome  neglect  of  poor 
work  and  the  consequent  impnlse  to  what  was  better — the  Little 
Brother  uiiglit  well  be  grateful  and  adoring,  after  the  mauoer  of 
his  kind. 

But,  alas,  with  the  friendliest  intentions  in  the  world,  Joun 
nalism,  or,  to  he  exact,  personal  journalism,  is  doing  more  to-day 
to  injure  the  art  of  Literature  than  ever  hunger  and  cold  and 
Deflect  did  1 

No  one  will  deny  that  a  hook^  once  finished,  belongs  to  the 
world  to  which  it  is  given.  It  ts  ready  for  criticism^  nay,  it  in- 
vites it ;  if  it  is  bad.  an  ideal  Journalism  should  show  it  do  mercy; 
the  sooner  it  is  destroyed  in  the  public  rnind  by  criticism,  the  bet- 
ter. Bnt,  whether  the  book  be  good  or  bad,  the  newspaper  has 
no  right  to  the  author — so  long,  at  least,  as.  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
he  behaves  himself.  Yet  personal  joumoliam  to-day  is  taking 
possession  of  the  author:  it  is  putting  a  subtle  poison  into  his 
veins ;  it  is  misleading  him  as  to  the  relative  values  of  his  work 
and  his  personality  ;  it  is  fostering  vanity  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  ex- 
ploiting the  artist,  rather  than  the  art. 

One  has  but  to  turn  to  any  one  of  the  great  dailies  to  soe  the 
methods  which  journalism  pursues  in  this  assault  upou  the  arts 
— for  literature  is  not  the  only  sufferer.  The  drama  has  «vea 
more  to  bear  I 

The  newspaper,  as  everybody  will  admit,  is  the  measure  of 
public  opinion,  and  it  cannot  rise  higher  than  ita  soorce  ;  that  U 
the  excuse  which  journalism  makes  when  it  Is  reproached  for  the 
miserable  and  silly  personalities  (they  are  rarely  mure  than  this, 
rarely  acnrrilities)  which  deface  the  pages  of  the  great  daily 
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pqienr.  "  The  public  demands  it,"  nay  the  editors,  sighing  and 
ifaakiog  their  heads ;  "  re  can't  help  it !"  If  one  protests  thut  one 
kas  D«ver  yet  dcnmndctl  to  know  that  Mra.  Smith  had  a  dinner 
pvt;  of  uxteeu,  and  Miss  Jones  was  ongagod  to  be  married,  the 
uwapaper  haa  un  instant  and  nnaiuworable  repartee  :  "  Mrs. 
Smith  wishes  it  to  bo  known  that  she  has  had  a  dinner  party. 
Hiaa  Jones  sent  na  wurd  of  her  engagamonl  I"  If  this  be  tme, 
and  then  ia  little  doubt  that  it  is.  the  demands  of  the  public  are 
Wing  gratified  nt  B  serious  cost ;  a  eoet  that  can  be  expressed  in 
OM  word— "  wjU-cou»ciyu8iie«(." 

Thia  is  twd  enough  for  all  of  U8>  whether  we  hare  given  a 
diaiwr  party  or  whether  we  are  engaged  lobe  married,  but  in  the 
CHi  of  the  artist  it  is  wor«e  ;  for  the  poison  of  personal  journalism 
aff«ota  not  only  his  character,  but  his  art.  Swelling  is  the  uanal 
•S«ol  of  poiaons,  and  it  has  been  said  that  with  authors  thia  horri- 
ble symptom  show  itself  in  the  head  ;  there  is  a  consequent  dis- 
tortion of  values,  a  shocking  loss  of  perspective,  a  dreadful  in- 
truaioDi  into  the  art,  of  the  porsunaliiy  of  the  arList. 

In  all  aeriousaess,  so  grave  is  this  threat  to  Litt^rature,  that  it 
is  sorely  time  that  authors  looked  for  a  moment  beyond  the  pleaa- 
Bot  haae  of  flattery  with  which  personal  jonmalism  sorrounds 
then,  to  see  the  indignity  which  is  done  their  art,  and  the  valgar* 
Hy  wbiuh  attachits  to  their  characters. 

As  for  the  ilattery,  it  is  plain  enough.  A  reporter,  ordinarily 
both  conrteous  and  clever,  calls  upon  an  author  and  with  a  pretty 
won!  or  two  about  his  work  begs  to  know  his  views  npon  any- 
thing— gnive  or  gay,  or  lively  or  severe — it  matters  not. 

••  What  do  yott  think  tnll  be  the  future  of  American  litera- 
ture f" 

"  Wiat  ia  your  favorite  color  f  " 

"  irSoi  are  you  going  to  have  for  your  Thankfyiring 
dinnrrf" 

At  first  sight)  the  statement  that  to  be  asked  such  queetioos 
flatters  an  author  seems  absurd  ;  but  consider  the  weakness  of 
the  Besh  I  consider  the  inherent  vanity  of  ns  all,  nay,  even  the 
Dseeaury  vanity — the  conceit  which  helps  us  over  the  hard  fact 
of  oar  own  inadequacy  and  makoB  continued  effort  possible.  To 
hare  one's  opinion  asked  at  all,  is  flattering,  when  one  cornea  to 
think  of  it ;  to  have  it  asked  in  behalf  of  a  million  readers  is 
•Inost  intoxicating.     It  is  being  lionized  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
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Perhaps  that  is  whj  we  cannot  see  how  absurd  we  mnst  appear 
the  observer,  who,  if  ho  is  kindly,  will  bo  as  sorrv  for  us  a&  wo 
wore  for  Hagonbeok's  lions  when  they  went  trnndling  about- on 
bicycles — a  sight  to  make  the  respecter  of  the  king  of  beasts  Luri 
away  hta  eyes  for  very  shaino  and  pity. 

The  anther,  to  bo  aaro,  knows  fall  well  that  bis  opinions 
apon  such  subjects  as  have  beou  quoted  are  asked  only  beoaase 
some  book  or  paper  chancos  to  hare  brought  his  uuiiie  before  the 
public  ;  he  knows  that  the  reporter  will  not  ask  hie  respectable 
and  thoughtful  neighbor  hiit  riows.  Ho  even  knows  that  his 
opinions,  however  profound  and  valuable  they  may  bo,  would 
probably  not  be  piiblishe<l  if  offered  anonymotisty.  But  there  his 
knowledge  seems  to  end.  Ho  is  not  eren  able  to  perceive  the 
ntter  inanity  of  such  questions;  and  that  inability  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  astonishing  featare  in  the  whole  amazing  and  mortify- 
ing ezliibition.  Curiously  enough,  too,  his  sense  of  fltneas  de- 
serts him,  and  the  modesty  which  withholds  him  from  shouting  at 
a  dinner  table,  unasked,  his  preference  in  colors,  or  his  taste  in 
cookery,  does  not  restrain  him  from  aunonncing,  on  the  invila-_ 
tion  of  a  reporter,  at  fifty  thousand  breakfast  tables,  that,  to  hi 
mind,  pink  is  more  pleasing  than  blue,  sjid  that  ho  will  eat 
instead  of  tui-kcy  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  He  has  acquired  a 
lief  in  his  own  importance  which  would  be  pathetic  if  it  wei 
not  ridiciitouB. 

That  such  abelicf  is  injurions  to  character  cannot  be  doubtodj 
that  it  is  fatal  to  achievement  must  be  borne  in  upon  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  persons  who  follow  the  work  of  the  victimit  of  pei 
sottal  journalism. 

A  writer,  couscientions  and  consecrated  to  his  work  as  ho 
may  be,  begins,  by  and  by.  to  see  himself  in  it;  little  by  little  he 
confounds  his  own  personality  with  his  art ;  on  every  page, 
almost  in  every  phrase,  appears  that  distrossing  smartness,  that 
straining  for  effect,  which  is  the  sad  and  unmistakable  symptom 
of  eelf-oonaoiousnees.  If  his  book  is  praiaed,  the  author  imagines 
that  it  is  ho  who  is  praised;  from  being  the  servant,  reverent  ami 
sertons,  profoundly  couscious  of  the  greatness  of  the  art  he 
Msays  to  serve,  deeply  bumble,  and  deeply  joyous  to  his  work, 
he  becomes  the  master,  and  shakes  bis  wares  in  men's  ^es  to 
attract  their  attention  to  himself. 

It  will  bo  objootod  that  the  wilUngDoss  of  anthors  to  lend 
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fbaondru  to  tbo  flattory  of  p«rsoiiBl  journalism  springs,  not  at 
aU  from  ranitj,  bnt  from  the  foar  of  offcndiog  the  press,  and  alfio 
tnm  simple  amiubilitj.  As  for  the  fear,  it  is  enrel;  nnwortby  of 
commetiL  Bat  that  good-imtnrod  autliors  do  not  liko  to  say 
"  oo"  to  tlie  reporter  or  to  tho  entreating  loiter  that  b^s  them 
to  camo  their  favorite  &ovrer  or  their  plans  for  spending  the 
samnerf  is,  of  coarse,  true  enough.  It  certainly  is  not  easy  or 
plevsast  U>  say  "  no  "  to  one's  brothersof  the  press,  or,  worse,  one's 
lUurs,  who  are  harassed  and  haggard  with  efforts  to  get  a  stick- 
tnl  of  matter  to  611  out  a  column,  and  round  ont  a  ten-dollar  bill. 
Kerethelais,  the  candid  writer  muat  admit  the  flattery  of  the  re- 
qoeal,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  real  reason  for  acceding  to  it ; 
and  be  mast  also  be  aware  that  as  the  newspaper  merely  an. 
noancea  hla  faforita  flower  or  his  vacation  plans,  and  makes  no 
mention  of  his  amiability,  it  will  not  nnnatarally  be  supposed 
tltat  be  has  answered  these  qaestions  for  the  more  joy  of  seeing 
bii  name  in  print  t 

Oni'  prefore  to  take  this  tiow.  linmiliHting  as  it  is,  rather  than 
that  otiicr,  licid  by  a  good-uaturcd  but  practical  public,  namely, 
that  it  is  a  way  of  advertising  ourselves. 

"  ¥«a,"sa]r8  the  busy  man,  glancing  at  n  page  in  »  newspaper 
bnded  :  *'  SytitpOiium  of  Authors,  Upon  How  ihey  Mean  h  Ob- 
ttrv*  Chri$tma$  Datj.*'  "Yas  ;  they  like  to  keep  their  names 
beiora  the  public  ;  it  gives  their  books  a  boom,  T  HuppOfte.  L«t*s 
SM  :  Jane  Ann.  Jon^  means  to  go  to  oburch  on  Christmas  Day  ; 
van,  that's  not  distinguished  ;  perhaps  I'll  go  myself.  William 
JaMM  Saiith — (why  do  they  all  put  their  middle  names  in?) — 
will  spend  his  Cbristmas  with  his  family.  That's  not  nnusnal  1 
W<>ll,  well,  poor  things  ;  I  euppoee  it  advertises  their  books.  By 
the  way,  what  did  either  one  of  them  ever  write  ?" 

The  re(]uests  from  newspapers  to  lake  part  in  symponiums 
differ  in  variety  rather  tlian  mlgarity;  or,  to  put  it  differently, 
the  diversity  in  these  chances  for  notoriety  and  free  advertising  is 
Tory  groaL 

One  nawspapcr  publishes  a  composite  poem,  each  lino  by  n 
different  writer ;  the  whole  ridionlous  ooiiglonieralton  an  insult 
to  poetry  and  a  weariness  to  the  ruader.  Another  wishoa  to 
know  tlw  circuRuttanccs  under  wliicli,  as  tho  reporter  may  ez- 
proH  it,  tbo  author  "took  to  writing  "  ;  a  third  proposes  to  en- 
ijghten  the  publio  upon  the  number  of  servants  kept  by  the 
TOI-  CLTUI.— NO.  447.         '   H 
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author's  wife>  and  alao  thiDka  it  woald  be  well  to  mention 
whether  he  wears  russet  shoes  or  sober  black -leathcn.  I^ot  long 
ago  ono  newspaper  ga?o  nearly  a  page  to  an  illastrated  discussioa 
of  the  different  kinds  of  garters  worn  bjr  certain  actr«s8e«  ;  and 
another  really  valuable  periodical  so  far  lost  its  sense  of  pro- 
portion, as  to  the  importance  of  a  man's  work  to  his  private 
opinions,  as  to  scud  a  liat  of  questions  to  a  number  of  authors 
of  such  a  nature  as  these  : 

Who  is  your  farrorite  potit  f 

What  ig  pour  favorite  book  f 

What  is  your  favorite  play  t 

W?ial  do  you  enjoy  most  T 

\V7iat  do  you  deiest  most  t 

Now,  sarely,  the  inlelligent  men  and  women  who  anewered 
these  inquiries — men  and  women  to  whom  we  owe  much,  whoso 
keen  insight  into  life  has  touched  us  a  hundred  times  to  laughter 
and  to  t«ar»— surely  these  antbors  cannot,  even  in  their  moet 
fatnons  moments,  believe  that  the  tir6<l  world  really  cares  to  know 
that  one  most  detests  "  getting  the  bottom  of  her  dress  muddy/' 
and  another  most  highly  prizes  "clean  glovee?"  They  answered 
the  questions  smartly,  or  cleverly,  or  with  a  court«out!  gnyety  and 
wit  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  aud  some  even  answered  them  seri- 
ously, with  an  evidently  conticientious  effort  to  be  exact  Which 
was  amusing  or  pathetic,  as  one  looked  at  it. 

It  would  not  have  been  courteous,  but  it  could  hardly  have 
been  less  dignified,  and  it  would  at  least  have  been  true,  had  each 
of  those  amiable  persons  written  acrosa  the  inqsiaitive  page  : 

"  None  of  your  business  /" 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  reads  those  banal  and 
worthless  opinions;  of  course,  we  all  read  our  own,  and  poesifaly 
one  another's  ;  aud  it  is  whispered  that  each  author  buys  at  least 
a  dozen  copies  to  sond  to  his  friends — but  who  else  reads  them  ? 
It  is  hinted  here  and  there  that  the  newspaper  use  "  sympo* 
siums  ^  as  padding,  so  that  they  may  swell  their  terrible  Sunday 
editions  np  to  the  thirty-two  or  forty-etght  page  limit.  Cheap 
padding  snch  symposiums  are,  in  more  senses  than  one;  for  the 
authors  ore  rarely  paid  for  their  contribntiona. 

One  blushes  for  his  craft  when  looking  over  snch  a  page  ;  the 
insult  to  onrart  is  the  first  considemtion;  the  pathos  of  ourselves 
the  second.    But  it  is  useless^  and  it  is  also  unjust^  to  abase 
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th«  newgpapcre  for  oilhor.  1'he  matter  is  in  our  handa.  Jour- 
Daliim  ouiDOt  be  DXfwotod  to  look  ikftcr  oar  taeto  or  our  morals — 
U  Ufar  too  bney  foreitlierp  and  too  goofl-iiaturnll;r  iudifferent. 

Hut  the  Big  Itrothor  is  renllv  very  woll  digpooed  to  tbo  Little 
Bmtlier,  uid  U  williug  to  givu  bim  what  be  tbiaks  is  a  lift  now 
atid  tbeu.  U«  will  tuck  bim  uuder  bin  arm,  hmd  dowu,  very 
Ukely,  witb  bi«  little  thiti  l«g8  kicking  iu  tbe  air;  tbe  Big 
Brother  is  quita  regardleta  of  the  indignity  of  gucb  a  position  ; 
bff  if  ginog  ft  lift  to  a  little  fellov,  which  i«  surely  all  that  cuti 
nMODably  bo  expected  of  bim  ;  besides,  it  wems  to  entertain  the 
pWKr»*by  to  ace  an  inverted  author — so  to  speak — and  that  14  all 
Jonmaltatn  care«  aboot.  But  if  only  Literature  could  see  biro- 
•olf  !  If  only  he  could  realise  that  the  one  nbRolutcly  fatal  thing 
10  Ibii  world  U  to  be  ridicolous — how  quickly  ho  would  reject 
•ocb'Mlfu"! 

But,  after  all,  tbe  remedy  Is  Iq  our  own  hands:  we  can  refuse 
to  be  Interriewed  ;  we  eta  refuse  lo  caper  wbencTor  11  nuwepapor 
|ripe«  to  as ;  we  can  refuse  to  bide  our  smirking  self-conscious- 
iiMi.  oar  pitiful  egotism,  under  the  sacred  mautle  of  Art ;  we  can 
]«»m  not  to  thtuk  of  ourselves  more  highly  thna  we  ougiit  to 
think. 

And  surely  the  time  has  como  for  authors  to  take  tbjg  stand  I 
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LATEST  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  REBEL- 
LION. 

ET  HIS    XXCELLENCT  THS   BBAZ1LLA.K    HIXieTBE  AT  WASRIKO- 
TON,   BALTADOB  DS  VEXDOK9A. 


Thb  nnerpcct«d  proclamation  of  the  Brazilian  Repnblic  on  the 
fifteen  til  of  November,  ISflS,  by  a  movement  sup'portcd  by  the  his- 
ioricul  republican  partyaiul  the  land  und  nurul  forces  of  the  iiatioDj 
VIM  followed  at  once  by  the  establishment  of  a  rerolntiouary  die- 
tatorsbip.  There  was  no  oppoeition  worthy  of  the  name.  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  la^t  imperial  cabinet  was  planning  to  io- 
uugurale  the  Ihird  reign,  preparing  todisaolre  the  army  and  extern 
miuate  the  democratic  idea,  which  was  already  coextensive  with 
the  conntry,  the  liwt  American  monnrehy  was  in  its  death  throes- 
In  all  Brazil  bnt  one  man  was  found  to  risk  his  life  in  defence  of 
the  decrepit  institntions  ;  and  this  man  was  a  republican  whom 
circamstancca  had  m&Ae  minister  of  marine  and  who  resisted 
solely  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  dignity  of  his  office.  Even  the 
husband  of  the  prospective  empress,  the  Count  d'Ku,  did  not 
hesitate  to  surrender  the  right  of  succession  in  consideration  of 
the  offer  of  a  round  sum  of  money,  and  son t  his  sword  as  niar- 
shal  of  the  army  to  tho  new  minister  of  war,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  as  memorable  as  despicable,  in  which  he  expressed  his  sor 
row  that  circumatances  did  not  permit  him  to  serve  Brazil  under 
her  new  institutions — a  sorrow  inspired  not  so  mnch  by  the  loss 
of  his  sword  and  the  honors  of  his  high  office  as  by  that  of  its 
handsome  salary.  If  ho  failod  to  receive  the  price  of  this  saori* 
fico  of  his  dignity  to  his  welKIcnown  avarice,  it  was  becnnse  the 
ageil  emperor  refused  to  sacrifice  his  own,  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  consent  to  any  ponuniary  iranaaction. 

In  forty-eight  honre  the  revolutionary  Qood  swept  away  all  that 
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r«inuiie(I  of  the  empire,  teaviog  nothiug  in  its  pusage  bat  the 
■gtd  emperor  Kiid  empress,  who,  eurroimd&d  by  the  iiti penal  brood, 
««n  on  tbe  roail  to  «xileott  bonnl  the  "AlagoAS,"  wlieuce  the 
mtttettgw  dove  wut  fortli  found  no  longer  «  nionarcbical  laud 
ou  which  to  rent  her  foot. 

The  provUiotuU  govornmeni  set  op  by  the  rcrolation  mid 
accepted  at  once  by  the  entire  nation  had  at  its  head  General 
Deodoro  da  Fonsecar  and  WBacom])oaod  almosttrntirely  of  historical 
npablicana.  Tbe  only  oxoeption  wus  Kiiy  Burboaa,  a  former 
nooarBhut,  a  man  whose  learning  is  only  equalled  by  his  aitful- 
IMM,  and  who,  on  the  eve  of  thereToIution,  found,  at.  tlie  blernntli 
boar,  the  road  to  Domaaons. 

The  first  care  of  the  new  government  wan  to  give  to  the  couu- 
Irj,  by  means  of  dictttl^riaJ  decrees,  all  the  reforms  Indispensable  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  in  order  that  the  Hrnzilian  repnblio 
might,  like  the  Minerva  of  the  nnoienta,  spring  into  buiug  armed 
from  he«d  to  foot.  Before  it  lay  the  unfureseeu;  even  the  ro- 
pgbliuauii  could  hardly  com]ireheud  the  entire  inanity  of  the 
aonaichloal  rigims  and  the  full  extent  of  their  easy  victory. 
Did— d,  hiatory  records  no  otber  eiuuiple  of  such  an  almost  phan- 
tasmagoric ctiHtige  from  one  system  of  government  to  another — 
wiihout  rvsistauce,  without  protest,  without  anned  strife,  which 
bate  everywhere  clae  been  the  baptism  of  liberty.  The  stndeut, 
how«Ter,  of  Bntxtlian  history  would  find  this  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  people.  The  revolution  of  ISSd,  by 
which  nnr  iiidepundence  was  secured,  was  bloudksa.  That  of 
April  7.  lifSl,  which  drove  Pedro  I.  from  the  country,  wiis  also 
acoomplisbed  without  bloodshed  ;  and  even  in  the  "  battle  of  the 
hQXXXfm" igarrafaitax  de  J^arfo)  which  prt:ceded  this  movement, 
little  damage  wiu  doue  beyond  the  breaking  of  a  few  Portuguese 
beada  aud  Uie  spilling  of  more  wine  tban  blood.  In  X8S8  we  ao- 
eompUahed  tbe  abolition  of  slavery  "under  tbe  reign  of  the 
rowt."  Every  victory  gained  by  democracy  in  revolutions  in  Bra- 
iQ  hai  been  likowiac  bloodtcss.  Up  to  tlio  present  time  the  shed* 
ding  of  blood  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  momkrchy  :  it  alone 
nad«  maityn;  it  alone  stained  its  victories  with  blood.  Not  to 
■pcmk  of  the  colonial  period  and  the  Qrst  reign,  it  is  enough  to 
rteall  tbe  supprvaaiunof  the  revolutions  of  Kio  Ucnndo  do  Sul,  of 
MiiiBS  and  SAo  Paulo,  and  of  Penmmbuco. 

Ad  oipUiMtioD  of  this  ttpp&reut  pheoomenou^  which  is  doubt- 
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lew  attributable  in  a  great  raeasuro  to  tho  character  of  the  Brazil- 
iaa  people,  involves  a  truth  that  is  worthy  of  mention.  The 
Brazilian  Army,  with  the  exception  of  the  f ew occastotm  wlieii  the 
danger  of  national  distnlregration  forced  it  to  tuko  p»rt  agaiust 
the  people,  has  always  been  found  on  tlie  side  of  popular  liberty. 
On  April?,  1831,  it  fraternized  with  the  people  ;  in  1888  it  re- 
fused to  act  as  slflvo-hnntcr  in  the  forcsta  where  the  slaves,  who 
had  abandoned  the  plantations  of  SSo  Paulo,  Minas,  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  had  taken  refuge,  thna  helping  forward  tho  canso  whose 
triumph  was  ftBsnred  by  the  decree  of  May  13,  1888  ;  and,  lastly, 
on  the  moniiug  of  November  15,  1889,  it  refused  to  serve  the 
monarchy  as  the  last  prop  which  coald  stay  its  downfall. 

It  is  quite  fashionable  in  Brazil,  even  iu  the  democratio  ranks, 
to  cry  out  against  mititiiriuni.  The  late  emperor,  who  gloried  in 
governing  a  nation  of  bachelors  and  doctors  of  law,  hod  a  natural 
arersion  to  military  men,  and  the  two  parlies  under  his  govern- 
ment. Liberal  and  Ooiisorratire  alike,  did  not  fail  to  slight  the  two 
brauohes  of  the  service  which  in  recent  years  saw  themselves  ex- 
chided,  not  only  from  all  share  in  the  government,  which  would 
hare  been  no  great  evil  if  done  for  tho  maintenance  of  discipline, 
bat  deprived  even  of  their  constitutional  rights  by  the  civil 
power,  an  abuse  against  wliich  they  ineffectually  protested.  Wliile 
tUu  Duke  of  Caxius  and  the  Marquis  of  Herval  were  living,  the 
army  had  still  in  them  two  defenders  in  the  government ;  but 
after  their  death  both  political  parties,  when  in  parliamentary 
opposition  to  the  government,  never  failed  to  make  use  of  the 
diaoontent  of  the  military  classes,  until  these  discovered  that  they 
were  merely  serving  as  puppets,  and  in  a  single  night  thoy  went 
over  to  the  democratic  ranks,  and  there  they  remain  to  this  day, 
side  by  side  with  the  people,  supporting  tbe  conKtitution  of  the 
republic,  not  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  any  dictator,  but  in- 
spired by  their  patriotic  convictions. 

One  year  afUr  the  proclamation  of  the  repnblic  tlie  Conslitn- 
tional  Convention  assembled,  and,  on  tho  twenty-fourth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1891,  gave  to  Braxil  its  first  republican  constitution,  modelled 
npon  that  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  its  memhcra 
having,  by  virtue  of  thoir  election,  rasolred  themselve.^  into  the 
first  constitutional  congress,  put  an  end  to  the  provisional  govem- 
mont  created  by  the  revolntion.  Tho  coostita tional  rigima 
however,  had  not  arrived  looa  enough  to  prevent  the  evil  remits 
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of  tbo  ferer  of  spec tilitt ion  excited  bj  the  large  issues  of  pnper 
noDVj  aatborized  hj  Ruy  BnrbosA  dnritig  his  year  of  office  as 
SeereUnr  of  the  Treosiary.  Brides,  the  cabinet  of  the  provisional 
B<>TeniiD«nt  bad  been  woatconcd  by  the  vitlidrawal  of  the  Secre- 
UriM  of  th«  Interior  and  Agricnlttire,  Scfiors  Aristidca  Lobo 
and  Dometrio  Bibeiro,  two  histortral  republicans.  Under  the 
aiUioe  of  tinwiaa  coanaellore.  General  Ponseoa,  erpn  before  hia 
BlrolioD  AS  preudent,  formed  hU  second  oabinot,  in  which  the 
only  bistorioal  repablican  was  Sefior  Justo  Chermont,  all  the 
other w>oretaneB  beioK  taken  indiacriniinately  from  the  rauks  of 
the  former  nionarclileta.  The  writer  does  not  wish  to  b«  nnder- 
•tood  •■  adrocating  the  oxclnsion  from  the  administration  of 
nwo  who  bad  served  in  the  time  of  the  empire  :  the  error  lay  in 
tbft  Mieotion  of  the  indiridaale. 

If,  insteAd  of  having  himself  elected  pre:iidant,  or  allowing  his 
friends  to  present  him  as  a  caadtdato,  the  chief  of  tlie  prorisional 
goferamant  had  used  all  hia  ioflaenoe  towards  the  election  of  a 
ofTillan.  iucb  aa  Seflor  Sarain  or  Seftor  Paulino  do  Souza.  both 
praninent  leaders  in  the  former  moaarcbioal  parties.  Liberal  and 
OonaerTatiTe  respectively,  but  both  true  patriots  wlio  hud  accepted 
Uw  Dew  order  of  things,  he  would  at  once  have  placed  the  now 
repoblicapon  a  broad  and  solid  basis,  and  under  a  flaj;  whose  am  pie 
foMi  would  have  covered  Brazititins  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion.  Instead  of  bo  doing  or  of  organizing  a  new  cabinet  en- 
tirely repnblican,  the  new  president  surrounded  himself  \rith  men 
of  very  narrow  views,  and  who  did  not,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
eran  nndersLand  the  form  of  government  into  whose  service  they 
Were  called.  This  was  a  stop  backwards  ;  Congress  insiiited  on 
following  the  path  marked  out  by  the  constitution  ;  the  executive 
contd  not  agree  with  the  Congress,  and  a  conflict  was  UDHveidabie. 
Wtedom  would  have  dictated  a  policy  of  conciliation,  but  that 
vlsdom  waa  tacking  in  the  president  of  the  repnblic.  The  cabinet, 
aa  might  hart!  been  expected  in  view  of  its  origin,  cinng  obstinately 
to  ibe  nUI  parliamentary  usages  wbich  were  wholly  out  of  place 
aoder  the  new  form  of  govenimenL  Ttio  result  was  tbo  dicta- 
tonal  decree  of  November  3,  1891,  which  io  violation  of  tbo  cod- 
UitatJoo  dinolved  the  federal  congrees,  and  declared  the  capital 
of  iht  republic  in  a  state  of  siege. 

From  the  two  extremes  of  the  tinion,  the  State*  of  Para  and 
&io  Gnude  do  Snt»  came  the  first  outcries  of  protest  igaiiut  this 
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attack  oD  the  coostitation.  NotwithstandiDg  tho  approralj  more 
or  loss  siQoerej  bj  the  governors  of  the  other  StaLeSr  a  revolation 
against  thedictatorbrokooat  in  the  foderal  capital  on  Ihetwcntr- 
third  of  Novombar,  ander  the  form  of  a  revoU  of  the  nataona) 
fieot  in  the  bay  of  liio  de  Janeiro.  Then,  as  noir,  Seftor  Custodto 
de  Hello,  who  at  that  time  was  a  inember  of  tbe  opposition 
in  the  Oongress,  headed  the  movement  A.  single  high  otBoer 
of  the  navy  on  that  day  opposed  the  reTolotiooary  action  of 
the  fl(|nadron  ;  that  officer  yfoa  Saldanha  da  Gama,  who  eight 
days  before  biid  been  promoted  to  the  postof  rear-admirtil,nQdwho 
at  the  time  wait  stationed  in  Port  Villcgaignon,  with  the  command 
of  which  he  hod  been  intrusted  by  the  republic  On  that  occaaioD, 
with  a  correct  understanding  of  his  duties  as  a  soldier,  ho 
oilered  tbe  tlrst  and  only  resistance  to  the  attack  of  the  revoln- 
tionists.  In  view,  faowerer,  of  bis  present  position  at  the  head 
of  the  rebel  tleet  in  that  same  port,  attacking  the  constitational 
government  of  the  nation,  the  rectitude  of  hts  proceeding 
on  the  former  occasion  ta  not  so  clear.  He  lias  exposed  him- 
self to  tho  charge  of  defending  tho  dictatonhip,  becanse,  In 
Tiolating  the  constitation,  it  throw  disorediton  o  form  of  govern- 
ment with  which  he  Iiad  no  eymiuiihy,  though  not  beoanse  of 
the  personal  advantagos  he  bad  gained  under  it.  The  dictator, 
recognizing  the  full  extent  of  his  error,  to  which  hisattenlion  was 
called  by  a  friendly  power,  and  desiring  to  avoid  bloodshed, 
resigned  his  oQice. 

At  that  time  the  revolntionista  had  on  their  side  a  largs 
majority  of  tho  Congress,  while  tho  only  dopendenco  of  the 
president  was  a  minority  of  liie  army,  little  disposed  to  sup- 
port the  violator  of  the  constitution.  The  vice- president  of 
the  republic.  Marshal  Floriano  Peixoto,  took  the  seat  of  the  re- 
tiring president  as  his  uuustitutioual  suooeesor.  The  dominion 
of  law  returned;  the  Congress  continaed  its  labors  ;  tho  LucMia 
cabinet,  which  had  fallen  with  the  dictator,  was  succeeded  by 
another  made  up  of  republicans  taken  from  tbe  opposition  to  the 
former  ad  ministration.  The  direction  of  public  al^rs  took  quito 
another  shape,  and  tbe  honesty  of  the  government  barred  the 
doors  of  the  treasory  against  the  irruptions  of  the  stock  9t>ecula- 
tors  and  tho  brokers  in  government  concaasions.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  em,  full  of  promlso  for  the 
consolidation  of   the  republic.    Peace  was  established  in  tho 
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Sut«9;  tbe  dUaSeoted  in  £Uo  Graudo  do  Sol  lay  dowa  their  arroa. 
Psunuliim  dioppeared  from  tbe  economic  policy  of  tbo  atato ; 
the  goTMnment  no  looger  sought  iU  sapportors  in  tbe  stock  ex- 
chjuigc  ;  S«Aor  Rodrij»iiez  AItm,  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury,  wisely 
doMd  his  ean  to  (be  oato.ies  of  the  apocaUitors  and  to  tbe  cra^h 
of  falUiig  euterpriaoSr  pradently  aeparating*  the  public  fnndafrom 
all  tbo  tiUQUctioDS  which  for  two  years  it  bad  Riip|iorted  so  di«- 
avtrously  for  tbe  nutioual  welfare.  By  the  siJe.  howovor,  of  the 
D«v  prosidvut  wiu$  SvAor  CustoUio  de  Mello,  bold  and  crafty,  full 
of  (irnfouiU  ambition  and  roseutmeut.  It  waa  through  hia  iuflueiice 
and  by  hi«  adi-ic«  chat  tbe  removal  of  the  governors  of  States  who 
had  approved  the  violation  of  tbe  constitution  woa  begun.  Local 
ntvoIutioQS  broke  ont  in  all  directions.  The  governors  who  had 
not  already  been  deposed  made  haste  to  reaigti  in  aalioipatlon  of 
a  drnUar  fatu.  The  truth  ia  that  in  these  removaU  the  interven- 
tion of  the  federal  goTernment  was  rather  negative  thin  aotiro, 
iiLoamucb  as  ltd  action  was  almost  entirely  limited  to  a  refusal  to 
oae  the  power  of  the  federal  government  to  muiutiun  in  their 
•eaU  the  legally  elected  governora.  It  is  not  less  certain,  however, 
that  these  depositions  weakened  the  respect  foe  lawful  authority 
and  cvnBJeuce  in  the  new  institutiouj,  violating  aa  they  did  tbe 
fuodatoontal  principles  of  constitutioniil  government. 

The  reorganization  of  the  government  of  tho  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  8dI  wa4  made  altogether  in  accordance  with  tbe  views  of 
SeOor  CoKtodio  de  Mello  until  the  mument  when  t)ie  monarchical 
dMigns  of  the  so-called  federalist  revolution  of  SeAor  Uaspar 
Uartins  were  revealed,  and  Marabal  Peixoto  considered  it  his 
daty  to  interfere  tn  tbe  local  struggle  by  furuiabing  tbe  governor 
of  the  State  with  federal  troops  to  repel  tho  invasion  which  w;is 
thnatened  on  the  frontier  of  Urognay.  It  is  not  difilcult  to  see 
that  a  State  of  the  union  bordering  on  tbe  territory  of  a  foreign 
nation  needs  [larticnlar  attention  in  the  case  of  a  rebellion  whose 
force*  are  recmitad  in  that  territory.  From  November^  18(rj,  to 
.April,  1893,  aa  a  secretary  in  tbo  cablnetof  Marshal  Peixoto,  Seflor 
ICustudio  de  Mello  aided  and  approved  the  policy  of  tbe  former  ia 
ndatioD  to  Uiotirande  doSoL  In  April,  however,  Senorde  Mello 
rvUred  from  the  cabinet,  accompanied  by  his  colleague,  Senor 
Sennnlullo  CorrCa,  who,  though  hia  talents  entitled  him  to  take 
Um  \w*A,  wu  contented  in  this  case  to  serve  aa  a  follower.  So  far. 
eo  good  ;  bat  a  few  months  later,  oa  tbe  night  of  September  b. 
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with  th«  aid  of  thirty-six  nsTal  officers  and  half  a  doxeo  oon- 
greBBmeD,  Senor  de  Mello  took  poatession  o(  »ome  of  the  TCsseU  of 
the  fleet  and  began  the  rebellion  which  is  now  taraiflhing  the 
good  name  of  Brazil. 

This  rebellion  hog  been  prolific  of  manifeatoos ;  the;  break 
forth  ID  all  directionB.  We  hare  them  from  Seflon  Mello  and 
Saldauha  da  Gama  by  tarns  proclaiming  to  the  public  their  pnr- 
po«ea  and  programmes,  modifying  thorn  or  denying  Uiem  ;  wo 
have  them  even  from  ituy  Barbosa,  who  after  stirring  op  anarchy 
in  Kmzil,  and  teaching  disrespect  for  theiuntitutiona  he  helped  to 
create,  is  now  in  a  foreign  country  engaged  iu  elandering  his 
own,  and  setring  as  the  moQtbpiooe  of  the  rebellion. 

Senor  de  Mello  in  bis  fir^t  two  manifestoes  declared  that  hb  pnr- 
poee  was  to  restore  the  Bnprcmacy  of  the  ropablican  constitution* 
tooTerthrov  military  dominion,  and  to  restore  peace  and  credit  to 
Brazil.  Ue  aocuaed  the  president  of  violating  the  constitntior  in 
various  ways,  among  which  he  made  prominent  the  veto  of  a  bill 
in  relation  to  the  preeidential  election,  attributing  the  veto  to  the 
alleged  desire  of  Senor  Peixoto  for  re-election.  It  is  carious  tliat 
iuflteod  of  appealing  to  the  ballot-box,  in  which  under  the  repub- 
lioau  form  of  governmentj  the  remedy  for  all  political  evils  should 
be  sought, — particularly  since  the  election  for  the  second  OoDgreaa 
was  to  take  place,  at  the  end  of  October  last ;  and  In  the  begin- 
ning of  next  March  the  presidential  election  will  b«  held, — the 
rebel  chief  ahonid  propose  to  introdnce  into  politics  new  mKhods 
of  restoring  violated  constitutions,  and  should  attempt  to  bring 
back  peace  and  credit  by  cannon  shots,  and  to  destroy  military 
dominion  by  military  violence. 

The  charge  in  regard  to  the  motives  of  the  veto  haa  no  real 
foundation.  In  the  opinion  of  a  journal  of  the  opposition  the 
President  coold  not  have  approved  the  bill  in  r|neetion,  because 
ite  fifth  ai-ttcle  contained  a  twofold  violation  of  the  Constitution  : 
in  the  firat  place,  bocauae  it  oxtcndMl  to  the  office  of  vioe-presi- 
dcnt  the  ineligibility  which  the  uonstiuition  limited  to  that  of 
president;  and  secondly,  becaoae  it  extended  to  the  entire  presi- 
dential term  the  ineligibilty  of  the  vioe-prusidcnt  who  had 
served  as  president,  whereas,  by  the  constitution  it  is  limited  to 
him  who  has  thus  served  in  the  last  year  of  the  presidential  term. 
It  is  the  bill,  then,  that  was  nnconstitntional,  while  the  .' : 
reata  on  the  express  declarations  of  the  oonatitntion.     Hv-- 
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Uib,  SeiiAr  Peixoto  vaa  Btill  further  removed  from  tho  BUBpicion  of 
twiiig' aetaatMl  by  a  pereoital  motive,  iuusniach  as  hia  ineligibilitjr 
«M  alreadf  established  b;  the  oonatitutiori,  and  in  no  way  de- 
pended on  the  bill,  whether  approved  or  oot. 

It  ii  a  pitj  that  the  personal  arobiliun  of  Seilor  Cuatodio  de 
MeUowilluui  peruiitao  satisfactory  an  explanation  of  hiaconduct; 
bat  it  fumishei  a  rery  complete  one  of  hia  political  changes  and 
of  the  bliadno3«  which  led  him.  to  expect  Chat  a  repetition  of 
Ibe  twenty-third  of  November,  1891,  would  render  it  easy  for 
him  to  breakfast  on  tlie  "  Aquidaban  "  and  dine  in  the  executive 
msQsioo.  Fortanately  for  repablican  institations  in  Brazil  the 
cirannutanom  were  ohangeJ  and  the  men  were  different,  and  the 
muf'da-main  waas  faitaro.  The  Congreea  at  once  authorised 
Ibo  gOTerament  to  declare  a  state  of  riege,  fornished  tho  execn- 
ttTO  with  all  neceasary  meaos  for  the  defence  of  the  national  in- 
■titations,  and,  aa  the  immediate  representative  of  the  oation, 
exhorted  the  States  to  continue  united  in  defence  of  the  cotittitn- 
tioo.  The  waaton  was  closed  twenty  days  after  the  oatbreak  of 
the  retolt. 

Ereryihing  went  wrong  with  the  plana  of  the  rebels;  con> 
■piraton  like  Sefiora  de  Hello  and  Huy  Barboaa  must  have  relied 
Dpon  promises  of  8upi>ort  which  they  did  not  recoire,  owing  to 
lfa«  mergy  of  the  lawful  powera.  There  are  two  facta  which 
lupport  thiB  aasertton.  A  few  daya  after  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
ballion.  Senor  Roy  Barboaa,  who  from  the  very  first  night  bad 
kept  himaelf  in  hiding,  deemed  it  prudent  to  flee  to  Montevideo, 
and  a  banker  who  tg  said  to  have  loaned  a  large  anm  to  the 
nbcli  noder  promise  of  payment  within  eight  days,  seeing  the 
tim*  of  settlement  indefinitely  postponed,  concluded  that  he 
would  do  a  bolter  bnsincaa  by  killing  himself. 

Tlie  chief  of  Uie  rebellion  said  nothing  about  a  political  alli- 
anco  with  the  monarchico- federalist  rebels  of  the  south ;  and  if 
credit  be  given  to  the  revelations  pabtished  iu  the  press  of  Rio 
d«  Janeiro  by  Lieut.  Bmeilto  Silvado,  Sefiorde  Mello  would  listen 
to  DO  mggHtioD  of  alliance  with  Seflor  Saldanha  da  Gama,  on 
ancount  of  the  well-known  monnrchiRt  opinions  of  the  latter. 
Aa  long  B8  poHible  he  avoided  compctitora  for  the  lead  in  the 
noTBioMtt ;  aeDt  Captain  Ijorena  to  set  ap  a  Robinson  Oraaoe 
goraramaDt  in  the  lalaod  of  Deetcrro,  on  the  coast  of  the  State 
•ff  Sanis  Catbarioa,  and  for  such  a  government  h«  bad  the  hardi- 
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hood  to  ask  of  foreign  nations  a  rocognition  of  belligerent  rigblti. 
A  refasol  wus  qaick  ia  coming,  and  this  wae  another  disappoiut- 
meiiL 

It  was  not  till  earlj  in  November  that  the  leader  of  the  naval 
reTolt  found  it  uecea^&ry  to  invite  SenorSaldauhadaGamato  join 
in  the  raoTcraent.  The  ropablicaniBm  of  Scfior  de  Mello  is  not  of 
tJie  true  temper.  Jast  ua  he  hod,  when  ordered  b;  the  pro- 
visional  gorernmens,  laoded  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  a  grandsoD  of 
the  ox-«niperor.  so  he  would  be  capable  of  landing  on  the  coosi 
of  Brazil  another,  if  not  the  same,  grandson,  if  ciroumBtanoes 
should  so  demnnd.  This  was  a  coutingeucj  evidently  accepted 
by  bitn  to  guia  the  couperution  of  Seuor  Satdanha  da  Gama. 
The  correspondent  of  the  London  Time*,  which  is  always  well 
informed  in  regard  to  what  u  goiug  on  amoug  tbo  rebels,  advised 
that  paper,  in  November,  of  this  new  alliance.  It  appears  that 
thoro  was  some  reluctance  on  both  eiiles  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, because  a  full  month  elapsed  before  Saldanhn  da  (lama 
publicly  declare^d  for  tbe  rebellion. 

Seflor  da  Gama,  who  was  doubtloae  the  most  distingaishcd  officer 
of  the  Brazilian  navy,  both  in  character  and  in  taleitt,  had  taken 
a  potiitioii  iu  regard  to  the  rebellion  which  it  was  impossible  to 
miiintaia,  and  which  was  unjustifiable  from  every  point  of  view. 
At  tlie  beginning  of  the  rebellion  he  declared  himself  neutral,  and 
maintained  a  semi  independent  position  wbile  yet  occupying  the 
post  of  director  of  the  naval  school  and  having  under  bis  com- 
mand tbo  government  oaUblishmouts  on  the  Cobras  and  Kn- 
chadas  islands,  and  the  Bcboolshipe.  Ue  had  hoisted  in  these 
places  the  flag  of  the  red  cross  of  Geneva,  which  liad  alroady 
served  as  a  cover  for  the  sham  neutrality  of  the  friends  of  the 
rebels  in  the  south,  who  under  the  cloak  of  humanity  were  ro* 
ceiving,  instead  of  medicines  and  enrgica)  apparatus,  death- 
bearing  munitions  of  war.  Even  after  the  mask  of  neutraliiy 
had  fallen,  the  red  cross  flog  contianod  to  float  over  a  hospital  on 
Enohadas  island,  although  its  basement  was  occupied  as  a  de- 
posit  for  warlike  stores. 

The  so-called  neutral  portion  of  the  navy  followed  Saldanbs  da 
Gama  into  the  ranks  of  the  rebels,  and  oo  the  ninth  of  Duoembcr 
the  first  raanifeatoof  the  new  rebel  leader  was  distributed  through 
the  federal  capital,  and  attached  to  the  walls  in  tbe  form  of  a 
plaoani.    SeQor  Mello,  up  lo  this  time  the  leader  of  the  rebellion. 
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\tp3A»  orenhadovfd  b;  the  presttge  of  hia  n«w  recrait,  and 
tlWBBBliwth  oconpied  hrxi  a  ucoodftry  place.  In  that  maaifesto 
(be  hopes  of  the  monarchiais  fonnd  an  oxproasion  too  clear  to  be 
misanderstood  : 

"The  IokIc,  u  w«1I  as  tbe  jnatiee  of  •*-«ati,  wontd  attthorlva  the 
natonUJon  t>j  the  f<u«e  of  arras  of  thn  KOTcrnmenC  of  Hrazll  to  the  place 
It  oceopled  aa  tbe  flUeentti  of  November,  18S0,  wtiuo,  in  s  moment  of 
••rprlM  aiyl  natioaal  ataperkcUoD,  it  tras  o»ertbrotra  by  a  mllltar; 
■adlllea  of  wbtoh  the  pr«9ent  goTernnieDt  Is  odI;  a  coDtlouatioo.  Thv 
laipict.  hotrerer,  wbif^b  la  doe  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  freelr  expreuod, 
denuad*  that  It  ftbouM  Mlect,  ioleoinly  and  on  lu  owo  reepooaiblllty,  tba 
fcrm  of  KOTirmmenl  to  which  tl  wlahe*  to  eutrutt  lie  slorloui  destloles. " 

A  Cuw  buun  later  all  Brazil  kneir  that  the  rebels  were  phiying 
their  last  card,  and  that  card  was  the  rostoratioD  of  the  monurcby  ; 
bnt  tha  reply  that  waa given  by  Brazil  toSerior  Saldauhada  Uama 
waJi  the  Baine  as  that  it  had  given  to  Seizor  OiiEtodio  de  Mello. 
Thd  answer  was  that  in  defence  of  repnbticah  inatitations  tbe  sup- 
port of  the  nation  would  bo  given  to  tbe  lawful  govornment.  Tbo 
foreign  support  on  which  tbo  new  leader  counted  likewise  failed 
hioQi  and  before  the  end  of  December  he  found  himself  under  the 
ridicnloQf  Decodty  of  declaring  that  it  was  the  government  that 
bad  had  tbeaediUous  manifesto  printed,  had  posted  itat  the  street 
comers,  and  had  attributed  to  him  the  plan  of  submitting  to  tbe 
people  tlie  <iuc8tiou  of  a  monarcbical  or  a  republican  form  of 
government ;  whereas  bis  purpose  was  merely  to  submit  tbe  ques- 
tion of  tbe  form  of  a  republic  host  fitted  to  Bra7.ii. 

The  truth  is  that  tbe  leadership  of  Saldanba  da  Gama  is  no 
better  than  that  of  Senorde  Hello,  since  by  hia  first  raanifc^to  he 
oSendcd  thv  republican  rebels,  and  by  his  second  destroyed  the 
last  hope  of  his  monarobist  followers.  And  so  that  type  of 
military  honor  from  whose  mouth  we  were  waiting  to  hear  the 
words  of  the  cavaliers  of  Font«noy — "  Tirez  Jes prtrmitra,  messieUTt 
/««  ifj/^tiA/uraiM**— let  fall  from  his  gloved  hands  the  M/o»  of 
Dommand.  Now  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  what 
was  done  in  tbe  good  old  times  when  men's  words  wert^  worth  more 
than  tbe  written  law,  by  onr  ancestors,  the  atout  linights  of  tbe 
batUoflolds  of  Aljabarruta,  Cento,  and  India  who  went  and  asked 
their  dead  soTrrelgna  in  their  tombt;  to  release  thi;ni  from  Ibcir  vowa 
of  alteginioe  before  surrendering  to  the  enemy  ihe  po^itious  they 
wro  Mt  to  guard.  But  SeQor  Saldauha  da  tiama  has  already  two 
dead  lords  toawakeu  :  the  last  emperor  of  Brazil,  to  retnm  to 
Um  the  sword  which,  without  bis  permiasion,  he  pat  at  the  ««r- 
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TJce  of  S«fior  Deodoro  da  Ponseca ;  and  then  the  first  pr««deDt  of 
the  Brazilian  republic,  to  f^ve  book  to  hitn  the  ituiguia  of  raar- 
admiral,  which  he  received  for  Mrving  the  republic,  and  which, 
on  the  7th  of  December,  he  offered  to  wear  in  the  senrice  of  the 
Prince  of  Gram  Pari. 

The  part  taken  hy  Sefior  Saldanbadu  Gatnato  theuaral  re- 
volt brings  with  it  at  IcAat  the  adTantage  of  putting  an  end  to 
tlie  ajr8t«[n  under  which  any  ambitionfl  leader  atrogatee  to  hinuelf 
the  right  to  epoak  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  of  discloetng 
the  plans  of  monarchical  restoration  which  have  been  nntil  now 
a  cloud  on  the  republican  horizon. 

From  the  fratricidal  strife  which  is  now  going  on,  the  new  in- 
stitutions must  come  forth  rictorious,  for  the  reoaon  that  in  s[Mte 
of  all  the  difficultiea  incident  to  the  reorganization  of  the  oonnLiy 
under  the  new  form  of  governnient,  despite  the  errors  of  the  re- 
pohlican  administration  and  the  campaign  of  slander  waged 
agalnit  it  abroad  by  Brazilians  unworthy  of  th«  name,  Bnixil  has 
made  wiihiu  the  last  fouryoarsa  progress  unoxamplcd  in  the  time 
of  the  monarchy.  The  revenues  of  the  state,  which  in  1888 
amounted  to  about  $72,000,01)0,  are  estimated  for  the  prcaeiic  year 
at  $116,761,000.  The  immigration,  which  in  1888  reached 
131,745,  rose  to  218,030  in  1891.  The  Statce,  relieved  of  the  yoke 
of  centralization,  have  in  four  years  doubh^  their  production,  and 
have  in  almost  all  caaea  an  annual  surplus,  a  thing  unknown  dur- 
ing the  empire,  aud  which  now  enables  them  to  effect  their  local 
ini  prove  men  tji  on  their  own  account.  New  interests  have  arisen, 
with  new  men  to  direct  them,  and  these  cannot  be  dispoaseaaed  with- 
out the  employment  of  a  force  far  greater  than  that  posseased  by 
the  naval  revolt. 

The  interest  of  foreign  nations,  which  in  our  times  is  dirocted 
rather  to  the  oonqueat  of  new  markota  for  their  products  ihan  to 
rebuilding  thrones  for  unemployed  princes,  lies  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  pea<je  in  the  great  South  American  republic.  Jn  the 
unlikely  hypothesis  of  the  victory  of  the  restorationists  in  Bruzil. 
peace  wonld  be  impoasiblo  becanso  the  re-catahlishmcnt  of  thu 
monarchy  wonld  be  hut  the  be^nniog  of  a  civil  war  of  indefiuito 
length,  which  could  only  end  tike  the  Napoloonic  adventure  in 
Uezico :  with  one  qnerataro  mors  and  one  emperor  \vss. 

SaLVADOB  hi.  MfJiDOHy'A. 


now  TO  HELP  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


BT  HENRT   OBOBOB. 


Ah  BMDBKIO  of  what  passM  for  cliftrity  in  sweepiag  over  the 
Ittnd.     Prora  New    York,  where  the   new  and   mosdiTe   United 
OhAritie*  Boilding,  the  Diillion-dolUr  gift  of  one  philanthropiet, 
gJTM  11111017  flvidcnco  that  the  buttle  uguinat  actual  stiirvHtion  hu 
pemuuK^ntly  trahsc^ndod  the  powere  of  n  mnaicipalitv  that  up- 
propritttut  lo  it  milliutiH  uunually  aiid  of  the  unui^auizod  giving 
of  froater  tnilllona;  aud  from  Chicago,  whrra  the  corridors  of  tho 
Citjr  Hall  and  Ihu  doom  of  churches  liave  been  thrown  o|>cu  for 
Um  thelter  of  those  so  poor  as  to  welcome  such  a  bed,  to  Seattle, 
oo  Pogot  Soond,  or  Tauipa,  on  the  Mezicau  Uutf. — alt  who  huTO 
anything    to  g\\v    are    b«ing   asked    to    give.     Municipalities, 
ehnrches.  buardii  of  tradt^,  real'«9tate  aasociutiotis,  labor  uniontt 
and  merchattta'  organizations  arc  giving  and  asking  for  charity 
fandt.    OfficiaU  nr«Biirreudoring  a  percentage  on  their  salaries, 
polieanwQ,  railrwid  operatiTe«,  the  employees  of  large  buaineas 
wtabliihmentfl,  factory  hands,  and  even  day  laborers,  are  dock- 
ing thcmiwlTts  of  part  of  their  pwy,  and  trades  dinners  being  given 
ttp  to  virell  charity   aahsoriptions.     Tliere  are  charity    balls. 
efaaritj  portiM,  charity  entertaitiments.  and  charity  funds  of  all 
•orti.     One  groat  paper  in  New  York  ia  miiiing  an  old-clothes 
fund,  and  auother  groat  papur  a  brond  fund,   and  in  Ashland, 
Wik,  tbay  have  mode  a  charity  niincepie  twenty-two  feet  in 
eirctinferencc  and  a  qnartor  of  a  ton  in  weight.     The  politicians 
art  always  largo  girers  of  alms,  politicians  of  the  Tammany  type 
•qMCtally ;  but  even  Tummanv  has  special  relief  oomraitteea  at 
work.     One  of  tliu  chiefs  of  New  York's   "  400  "  calls  ou  each 
papn  of  tho  public  schools  for  a  daily  contribution  of  a  cold 
potato  ood  s  tlic«  of  bread  for  the  organized   feeding  of  the 
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hrnigrf,  and  to  complete  the  parallel  with  the  "bread  and 
ctroasos"  of  tlio  dying  Soman  republic,  he  also  oaks  that  iho 
charoties  be  opeued  and  tlieir  orgaoB  played  evety  afternoon,  eo 
that  to  free  food  may  be  added  free  rousio  ! 

Yet  there  has  been  no  disaster  of  firo  or  Sood,  no  conmUion 
of  nature,  no  destruction  by  public  enemies.  The  soafions  have 
kepi  their  order,  we  hare  had  the  former  and  tbo  latter  rain,  and 
the  earth  has  not  refused  her  increase.  Granaries  are  filled  to 
orerfluwiiig.  And  commodities,  even  these  ire  have  tried  to  make 
dear  by  tariff,  wotc  ncTer  before  so  cheap. 

The  scarcity  that  is  distressing  and  frightening  the  whole 
country  is  a  scarcity  of  employment.  It  is  the  nnemploycd  for 
whom  charity  U  asked  :  not  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
work,  bat  thogo  able  to  work  and  anxioas  to  work,  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  cannot  Qnd  work.  So  clear,  indeed,  ia  it 
that  of  the  groat  maasos  who  are  sufforiiig  iu  this  country  to-day, 
by  Sar  the  greater  pail,  are  honest,  sober,  and  inddstrious,  that  the 
pborisoee  who  preach  that  porerty  is  due  to  laziness  and  thrift- 
lessnees.  and  the  fanatics  who  attribute  it  to  drink,  are  for  the 
moment  stieiit. 

Yet  why  is  it  that  men  able  to  work  and  willing  to  work  can- 
not find  work  ?  It  is  not  strange  that  the  failare  to  work  should 
bring  want,  for  it  is  only  by  work  that  human  wants  are  eatisSed. 
But  to  say  that  widespread  distress  comes  from  widespread  in- 
ability to  Htid  employment  no  more  explains  tho  distress  than  to 
say  that  the  man  died  from  want  of  breath  explains  a  sadden 
death.  The  pressing  question,  the  real  question,  is.  What  canses 
the  want  of  employment  ? 

This,  however,  is  the  question  that  the  men  of  light  and  lead- 
ing, the  preachers,  teachers,  philanthropists,  business  men  and 
editors  of  great  newspapers,  who  all  over  the  country  arc  q>eak- 
ing  and  writing  about  the  diatrcs-i  and  niiaing  funds  for  tho  an* 
employed,  show  no  anxiety  to  discover.  Indeed,  they  eeom  aTerae 
to  euoh  inquiry.  '*  The  cause  of  the  want  of  employment,"  thej 
say,  tacitlyor  openly,  "is  not  to  Im  ooosidoi-cd  now.  Tho  present 
duty  is  to  keep  people  from  starving  and  freezing,  or  being  driveu 
to  break  in  and  steal.  This  is  no  time  for  theories.  It  la  a  time 
for  alms." 

This  attitude,  if  one  conuders  it,  seems  something  more  than 
fltrange.     If  in  any  Tillage  a  traveller  found   the  leading  men 
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diutered  About  the  body  of  one  vho  had  ctenrl;  come  to 
ontimely  death,  yet  anxious  only  to  get  it  buried;  making  no 
inquiry  fnto  the  cause  of  doath,  and  even  discouraging  inqairy, 
would  hv  not  ioiipcct  them  of  knowing  more  of  that  oaitso  thnii 
tbry  cared  to  admit  ?  Now,  this  army  of  uiiomployed  is  as  itn- 
TuUaral  as  is  death  in  cho  prime  of  Hfc  and  vigor  of  orcry  oi*gnn 
and  focuUy.  Xay,  it  involves  prosumjition  of  wrong  as  clearly  as 
eat  throat  or  shattered  skult. 

What  more  unnutnral  tbau  that  alme  ehotild  be  o^kod,  not  for 
tbo  niaimeJ,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  the  belplesst  widow  and  tho 
tender  orphan,  bnt  for  grown  men.  strong  men,  skilfnt  men, 
moa  abto  to  work  and  anxions  to  work  I  IWhnt  more  unnatural 
than  that  labor — the  prodncer  of  all  food,  all  clothing,  all  shelter — 
ftioald  not  be  exchangeable  for  its  full  efjuivalent  in  food,  cloth- 
laf ,  and  ahclter  ;  thut  while  the  things  it  produccB  have  value, 
labor,  tho  giver  of  all  value,  should  eeem  ralaelesa  l| 

Hero  ore  raen,  having  tho  natural  wants  of  mnn,  having  tho 
nftinnU  jwwers  of  man — powers  adapted  and  intended  and  mora 
than  enfllciont  to  supply  those  wants.  To  say  that  they  arc  will- 
ini;  to  Dse  their  powers  for  the  satisfaction  of  tlieir  wunts,  yet 
CMinoC  do  so,  is  to  say  that  there  is  a  wrong.  If  it  is  not  their 
baltr  whose  fanlt  is  it  ?    Wrong  somewhere  there  must  be. 

Of  old  it  was  said,  "  If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he 
e*t."  Men  able  to  work,  and  willing  tn  work,  who  could  not  find 
work,  weru  not  dreamed  of.  External  nature  is  tho  same  ;  the 
oonstitntion  of  man  has  not  changed.  HoWj  then,  is  it  that  wo 
no*  hear,  *'  Ho  who  cannot  Qnd  work  shall  be  fed  by  charity  "  ? 
Thoae  who  say  this  do  not  say,  "  lie  who  does  not  work  shall  bo 
fed  by  chanty."  These  psendo-philanthropists  know  the  penalty 
of  each  an  attempt  to  boldly  annul  the  natural  luw  that  by  his 
toil  man  shall  be  fed.  By  skimping  the  dole  to  what  will  just 
pnrent  aotoal  etarvation,  and  by  the  tests  and  inquiries  and  de* 
gnA\n%  conditioiisi  of  org-uiiaed  charity,  they  try  to  draw  the  line 
botween  thone  who  cannot  find  work  and  those  who  do  not  want 
to.  Bnt  this  line  it  is  impoasible  to  draw,  for  no  sach  clear  lino 
v^hAm.  Organixe  charity  aa  we  may,  men  who  ciiiinot  find  work 
^  bangry,  and  men  who  do  not  want  to  fiml  work  are  fed,  and 
mm  willing  to  work  arc  converted  into  men  nnwilling  to  work. 

For  willtngDHB  to  work  depends  on  what  can  be  hnd  by  work 
and  what  can  be  bod  without  work,  and  the  personal  and  social 
VOL.  OLTUI.— VO.  447.      1% 
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estimate  of  the  relation.  Work  i«  in  it-wlf  painfnl  and  repellent. 
No  human  being  crer  vorkcd  for  the  sake  of  working.  I 
writo  this  article  that  it  mav  be  published  in  The  Nortu 
AlCBSiCAN  Kbview,  and  that  I  may  get  the  pay  for  it>  and 
communicate  my  thought  to  others.  Rnt  the  work  of  writ- 
ing it  is  as  irksome  to  me  as  sawing  wood.  So  with  all  work. 
In  a  mder  stage  men  looked  upon  the  necessity  of  work  ua  the 
curse  of  an  offeuded  creator.  Wo  who  may  now  see  to  what  mar- 
vellous advances  it  lias  led,  and  recognise  ia  it  the  motor  of  a]l 
human  progress,  may  behold  in  it,  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing. 
But  its  irksomcncss  remains.  Wliat  keeps  any  of  ns  at  work  are 
oar  desires  and  hopes — our  wants  and  our  pride.  Kill  hope  and 
lessen  desire  by  crucifying  the  feeling  of  personal  independence 
and  accustoming  jonr  man  to  a  life  maintained  by  alms,  and  yon 
will  make  of  the  most  indastnous  a  tramp.  For  the  law  of  oar 
being  is  that  we  seek  the  gratification  of  our  desires  with  the  least 
exertion. 

Why  should  charity  bo  olTcrcd  the  unemployed  ?  It  is  not 
alms  they  ask.  Tbey  are  insulted  and  embittered  and  degraded 
by  being  forced  to  accept  as  paupers  what  they  would  gladly  earn 
as  workers.  What  they  ask  is  not  charity,  hut  the  opportunity  to 
use  their  own  labor  in  satii^fying  their  own  wants.  Why  can  they 
not  have  that  ?  It  is  their  natural  right.  Fie  who  made  food  and 
clothing  and  shelter  neoeasary  to  man's  life  has  also  given  to  man, 
in  the  power  iif  labor,  the  means  of  mniutaining  that  life  ;  and 
when,  without  fault  of  their  own,  men  cannot  exert  that  power, 
there  is  somewhere  a  wrong  of  the  same  kind  as  denial  of  the  right 
of  property  and  denial  of  the  right  of  life^a  wrong  equivalent  to 
robbery  and  murder  on  the  grandest  scale. 

Charity  can  only  palliate  present  suffering  a  little  at  the  risk 
of  fatal  disease.  For  charity  canuot  right  a  wrong  ;  only  justice 
can  do  that.  Charity  is  false,  futile,  and  poisonous  when  offered 
us  a  snbatltnte  for  justice.  This  Is  the  fatal  taint  that  runs 
through  alt  the  efforts  of  the  rich  and  influential  to  aid  the  anem< 
ployed,  with  which  our  newspapers  now  are  full.  I^ike  the  gather- 
ings of  clergymen  called  in  Chicago  by  Editor  .Stead— blinded 
leader  of  the  wilfully  blind — their  spirit  is  that  of  men  ]>retending 
to  look  for  what  they  are  determined  not  to  find  ;  of  mon^  like 
those  of  Moscow  of  whom  Tolstoi  tells,  wilting  to  do  anything 
whatever  to  help  the  jjoor — except  to  get  oil  theit  bocks. 
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Yet  this  IB  to  bo  cxpoot«d.  For  the  qne-stion  of  the  anemploy^d 
Ubat  m  more  tbao  usually  acute  phase  of  the  gi-cat  labor  qacation 
— •  qneetioti  uf  the  dUtributiou  of  woalth.  Now,  f^iven  any 
wrong,  no  umcicr  wliat,  thai  nfTecta  the  discrihuLion  of  woalth, 
auil  it  follows  Lhut  thu  iBttdliig  ohus  inuat  be  uverac  to  aoy  exami- 
nation or  QuvstJou  of  it.  For,  since  wealtli  is  jiower,  the  leading 
claw  U  n«c<«8ahly  doiiiiniit«d  by  tho^u  who  proUt  oriumgioo  they 
proill  by  inja«tice  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Hence,  the  very 
indupoiition  to  aak  the  cause  of  evils  so  great  as  to  arouse  and 
•tutl«  t))o  whole  community  is  but  proof  that  they  spring  from 
■on*  iride  and  deep  lojitattce. 

What  that  injunticie  is  may  be  seen  bj  whoever  will  really 
look.     Wo  bare  only  to  ask  to  find. 

What  do  wu  mean  when  wo  eay  thnt  it  is  scarcity  of  employ- 
mrat  from  which  the  masses  are  snfferiug  P  Not  what  we  mean 
vben  we  say  of  the  idle  rich  that  they  suffer  from  want  of  eni- 
ploymcut.  There  Is  no  scarcity  of  the  need  for  work  when  so 
mauy  ameufferitig  for  the  want  of  things  that  work  produces, 
when  all  of  na  would  like  more,  and  all  bat  a  very  few  of  us  could 
adrantageoualy  tue  more,  of  those  things.  Nor  do  we  mean  that 
tiiere  is  •carcity  of  ability  to  work  or  williugnes«  to  work.  Hw 
y«t  do  «•  mean  that  there  is  scarcity  of  the  natural  materials  and 
foRwa  QM«48ary  for  work.  They  are  as  abundaut  oa  they  ever 
wcK  or  ever  will  be  nntil  the  energy  radiated  by  the  son  npon  our 
gtobe  l«ee«  its  intensity.  What  wo  really  mean  by  "  scarcity  of 
•mployDient "  is  such  scarcity  as  woald  bo  brought  about  were 
an  ioe  sheet  coDtinaed  Into  the  sammer  to  shut  out  the  farmer 
(ron  tb«  fertile  field  he  was  anxious  to  onltlTato  ;  such  a  scarcity 
aa  ma  brought  about  in  Lancoehtro  when  our  blockade  of  the 
Soalbem  ports  raised  suddeulyand  euormouHly  the  price  of  the 
«Uple  that  English  operatives  were  anxious  to  turu  into  cloth. 

What  nnswen  to  the  ice  sheet  or  the  blockade  ?  Keed  we 
•*k  t  Hay  it  not  be  seen,  from  our  greatest  cities  to  ournewest 
tvrrjtimea,  {n  the  spoculation  which  haa  everywhere  been  driving 
np  tbfl  price  of  land — that  is  to  say,  the  toll  that  the  active 
bdor  in  all  prodnoLJon  must  pay  for  permission  to  n»G  the  in- 
AispaiHMblo  paasirc  factor.  Across  the  street  from  the  City 
Hall  of  Ghieago,  where  t,400  men,  "  the  great  majority  Ameri- 
natia  by  birth  and  almost  all  of  them  voters,"  havo  been  this 
vintvr  aleeping  iu   the  ataiie  uorridorsj  stands  the  Chuoiber  of 
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Commerce  RniWing,  thirteen  stories  high.  This  great  bmldlng 
ooet  1800,000.  The  lot  which  it  corers  is  worth  orer  $1,000,000! 
A  few  blocks  from  where  the  New  York  IlorW  is  to-dny  dis- 
tributing free  breiul,  land  has  been  sold  sinoe  the  brood  du- 
tribntion  began  at  tlie  rate  of  over  $12,000,000  an  acre!  As  for 
the  remotc«t  ootekirts,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  mod  rush 
(or  the  Cherokee  Strip  ? 
y^  If  there  are  any  who  do  not  see  the  relation  of  these  facte,  it 
/  is  because  they  have  become  accustomed  to  think  of  labor  as  de- 
[  riving  employment  from  cajiitiil,  instead  of,  which  is  the  tmo  and 
V  nataral  relation,  capital  being  the  product  and  tool  of  labor. 
The  very  term  "scarcity  of  employment/'  and  its  opposite. 
"scarcity  of  labor,"  come  to  oa  from  a  state  of  society  in  which 
the  idea  of  labor  employing  it«elf  directly  on  land  had  been  for< 
gotten.  The  primary  saggestion  of  "  scarcity  of  employment "  is 
that  the  supply  of  labor  for  hire  is  in  excess  of  the  dematid  for  its 
purchase.  But  the  ititerreiiliori  of  an  employor  by  uo  means 
alters  the  relation  between  labor  aod  land.  As  the  prioo  that 
labor  must  pay  for  land  incrcasoe,  the  more  diffioult  it  beoomua 
for  laborers  to  employ  thentselret;,  and  the  less  of  the  prodnots  of 
their  labor  oin  they  retain  ;  hence  the  larger  the  proi>ortion  of 
laborers  forced  to  seek  the  wages  oC  an  employer,  and  the  lower  the 
wages  to  which  their  com]tetitioD  with  each  other  drivea  tbero. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  labor  by  employers — 
those  at  least  who  hire  labor  in  order  to  sell  iU  products,— is  de- 
termined in  largest  part  by  the  demands  of  those  who  draw  their 
purchasing  power  from  what  they  get  by  their  labor,  since  they 
are  and  altvays  must  bo  the  great  majority  of  any  people.  Thos 
the  eumo  increase  in  the  price  that  labor  must  pay  for  land, 
which  iiicreastis  the  supply  of  lahor  offered  for  hire,  and  deoreaaos 
the  wages  it  can  ask,  loascns  also  the  demand  of  employere 
for  such  labor  and  the  wages  they  can  pay.  So  that,  whether 
we  begin  at  the  right  or  the  wrong  end,  any  annlysia  brings  us 
at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  the  opportnnities  of  finding  em- 
ployment and  the  rate  of  all  wages  depend  ultimately  upon  the 
freedom  of  access  to  Und  ;  the  price  that  labor  must  pay  lor  iu 
use. 

"  Scarcity  of  employment "  is  a  comparatively  new  oomplaiut 
in  the  United  StateB.  In  our  earlier  times  it  was  never  heard  of 
or  thought  of.     There  was  "scarcity  of  employment"  to  Europe, 
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but  00  ihii  side  of  the  Atlantlo  the  trouble — &o  H  was  deetned  by 
a  oerfaun  olasa — was  "  acarcitj  of  Ubor."  It  wue  because  of  this 
"  flcarvity  of  Ubor  "  that  Degroes  were  imported  from  Africa  and 
indantonKl  apprentices  from  the  Old  Oouiitry,  that  men  who 
CNmld  not  pay  their  puffiagc  sold  tboir  labor  for  a  term  of  yean>  to 
get  hvre,  aad  that  that  great  atrram  of  immlgratioit  from  the  Old 
Wbrld  that  hag  done  so  much  to  settle  this  continent  set  in.  Now, 
«hy  wiiA  there  "  Bcarcitj  of  employment  "  on  one  side  of  the 
Atlanlic  and  •*  scarcity  of  labor  "  on  the  other  ?  What  was  the 
cause  of  thij  difference,  of  which  all  other  social  and  political 
diffarenoea  wore  bat  consequences  ?  Adam  Smith  saw  it,  and  in 
h(e  "Wealth  of  Nations"  states  it,  but  it  did  not  need  an  Adam 
HmitJi  for  that,  as  every  one  who  knew  anything  of  the  two  coun- 
triee  knew  ft.  It  was,  that  iu  this  country  land  was  cheap  and 
•Hjr  to  get,  while  in  Europe  land  was  dear  and  hard  to  |:;ot.  Land 
hat  been  stesjlily  growing  dear  in  tho  United  States,  and  usucoo- 
•ecjaence  we  hear  no  longer  of  "scarcity  of  labor."  We  bear  now 
of  "flcaruity  of  employment." 

Ill  the  flrtt  (|tiArt«r  of  this  ceutury  an  educated  and  thought- 
ful Euglisliman,  Etlward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  risited  thisconntry. 
Do  nw  its  great  resources,  and  unted  the  differences  between  the 
English-speaking  society  growing  up  hero  and  that  to  which  he 
hw)  been  ased.  Viewing  everything  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
elast  aoonsiomctl  to  look  on  the  rest  of  mankind  as  creiil«d  fur 
their  bitnoBt,  what  he  deoniod  the  great  social  and  economic  dis- 
adiantage  of  the  United  States  was  "  the  scarcity  of  labor."  It 
was  to  this  be  traced  the  rudeness  of  even  what  he  styled  the 
uppor  class,  ita  want  of  those  rcQnomeuts,  eujoymeuta,  and 
deUcacie*  of  life  common  to  tho  aristocracy  of  England.  How 
ooold  an  Bngliah  gentleman  emigrate  to  a  country  where  labor 
was  M  dear  that  lie  might  actually  baTe  to  black  his  own  boots ; 
•0  dear  that  even  the  capitalist  might  hare  to  work,  and  no  one 
eonld  coant  on  a  constant  supply  ready  to  accept  as  a  boon  any 
opporiuotty  to  perform  the  mcut  menial,  degrading,  and  repulsive 
HTfioee?  Mr.  Wakefield  was  not  a  man  to  note  facts  without  iwekiiig 
their  ooooection.  He  saw  that  this  "scarcity  of  labor"  came  from 
tba  ohoapoesa  of  land  where  the  vast  area  oi  the  pahlio  domain 
wa*  open  for  settlement  at  nominal  prices.  A  man  of  his  class 
aod  time,  without  the  slightest  ({uestiuu  that  liuid  was  made  to 
bo  owned  by  landlords,  and  laborers  were  made  to  furnish  a  sup- 
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ply  of  labor  for  the  npper  classes,  ho  vas  ret  a  man  of  imagina- 
tion. Ho  (Uir  tho  future  before  tho  IJnglUh-speaking  ruce  in 
building  op  new  nBtiooa  in  what  woro  yei  the  waste  spncea  of  the 
earth.  But  he  wished  thoae  new  nations  to  be  socially,  politi- 
cally, ami  ocouomicatly  newer  Englands;  not  to  be  settled  as  the 
United  States  had  been,  from  tho  "lower  classes"  alone,  but  to 
contain  from  the  first  a  proper  proportion  of  the  "  npper  olassea" 
as  woll.  ile  saw  that ' '  scarcity  of  employment "  would  in  time 
suocoed  "scarcity  ol  labor  "  even  in  coaQtrios  like  the  Uuit«d 
Slates  by  the  growth  of  speculation  iu  land;  but  be  did  not  want 
to  wait  for  thAt  in  the  newer  Briliiins  which  his  imagination 
pictured.  He  proposed  at  once  to  produce  such  salutary  "  scar- 
city of  employment "  in  new  colonies  as  would  give  cheap  and 
abundant  labor,  by  a  gorornmentat  refuiul  to  sell  public  land, 
save  at  a  price  so  high  as  to  provt^nt  the  poorer  from  getting  land, 
thus  compelling  them  to  offer  their  hibor  for  hire. 

This  was  the  essential  part  of  what  was  once  well  known  as 
the  WakyfitiM  plan  of  colonization.  It  i<t  founded  on  a  correct 
theory.  Vin  any  country,  however  ucw  and  vast,  it  would  bo  pos- 
sible to  change  "scarcity  of  labor"  into  "scarcity  of  employ- 
mt>Dt"  by  iucreasiug  the  price  put  «if  the  use  of  lantiw'  If  thi'ec 
fuiuilies  livttlud  a  virgin  couliueut,  one  family  couTd  command  the 
services  of  the  others  as  laborers  for  hire  just  as  fully  as  though 
th(;y  were  its  chattel  slaves,  if  it  was  accorded  the  ownership  of 
tho  land  and  could  pnt  its  own  price  on  its  nse.  Wakefield  pro- 
posed only  thatland  should  be  held  at  what  be  called  **a  sufficieot 
price  " — that  ia,  a  price  high  enough  to  keep  wages  in  new  coloniei 
only  a  little  higher  than  wages  in  the  mother-country,  and  to  pro- 
duce not  actual  inability  to  get  employment  on  the  part  of 
laborers,  but  only  such  ditllculty  as  would  keep  them  tractable, 
and  ready  to  accept  what  from  his  standpoint  were  reasonable 
wages.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  it  would  only  re<]uire  a  some- 
what greater  increase  in  the  price  of  land  to  go  beyond  this 
point  and  to  bring  about  iu  tho  midst  of  abundant  natural 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  labor,  tlie  phenomena  oC 
laborers  vainly  seeking  employment.  Now,  in  the  United  State* 
we  htTe  not  attempted  to  create  "  scarcity  of  employment**  by 
Wakefield's  plnn.  But  we  hare  made  haste  by  sale  and  gift  to 
put  the  public  domain  in  the  hands  of  private  ownere,  and  thus 
allowed  spoculatlon  to  bring  about  more  quickly  and  effect- 
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■aUj  thwi  lio  could  have  auticipated,  more  tbsn  WakeQeld 
aiined  at.  The  public  doniaiii  La  now  pniclioally  gone  ;  limd  U 
riaing  to  Earopean  prices,  «iid  ve  are  ttt  ln.st  face  to  face  vith 
•ocial  difficiiltios  which  in  the  youth  of  men  of  mf  time  wo  wore 
wont  to  uaaouiiitc  with  **  the  effete  monarchies  of  the  Old  World." 
To-daj,  aa  the  laat  census  reporta  show,  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
aui  farmojB  are  nuk-reotod  tenants,  or  hold  nnder  mortgage, 
the  first  form  of  teuuncy  ;  and  tlie  great  majority  of  onr  people 
are  landloss  djcd.  without  right  to  employ  their  own  labor 
atKl  without  stake  in  the  huid  they  still  fuoltjihly  speak  of  as 
limr  conntry.  This  U  the  reason  why  the  army  of  the  un- 
employed has  ajtpearctl  among  us,  why  panjieriiim  ha  already 
bocomo  chronic,  mid  why  in  the  tramp  we  buve  in  more  danger- 
ous type  the  pruletariari  of  ancient  Rome. 

Tbeae  recurring  npa^ms  of  bnsincss  stagnation  ;  these  long- 
drawn  periods  of  iiiiluiitriul  depression,  common  to  the  civilixed 
world,  do  not  come  from  oar  treatment  of  money  :  are  not 
auMcd  and  are  not  to  be  cured  by  changes  of  turiffs.  CCrotection 
ia  a  robbery  of  hibor.  and  wbat  is  called  free  trade  would  gire 
soma  temporary  relief,  but  speculation  in  laud  would  only  set  in 
theatrongnr,  and  at  but  labor  and  capital  would  again  resist,  by 
partial  cusBalJon,  the  blackmail  demanded  for  tbuiremployuivutin 
pfwiuctiou,  and  the  same  round  would  be  run  again.  \There  is 
but  one  remedy,  aud  tliat  is  what  is  now  known  as  the  single-tax 
—the  abolition  of  all  taxes  upon  lubor  and  capital,  and  of  all 
taxca  upon  their  prooeaacs  and  producu,  and  the  taking  of  eco- 
nomic rent,  the  nnoamod  increment  which  uow  goes  to  the  mere 
appropriator,  for  the  payment  of  poblic  expL-uBcd.|  Charity  can 
tnerely  dumoraltxe  and  imupcrize-,  while  that  indirect  form  of 
charily,  the  attempt  to  artificially  "  make  work  "  by  increasing 
public  expcnaoa  and  by  charity  voodyards  and  sewing-rooms,  ia 
still  more  dangerous.  If.  in  this  souse,  work  is  to  bo  made,  it  can 
b«  made  more  quickly  by  dynamite  and  kerosene. 

Bat  there  is  no  need  for  charity;  no  need  for"  making  work." 
All  that  ia  iwoded  is  to  remove  the  restrictions  that  prevent  the 
natural  denand  Cor  the  products  of  work  from  availing  itaelf 
of  the  oaturml  anpply^  Bemove  them  to-day,  and  every  uoem- 
p1oj»d  man  in  the  country  could  find  for  himself  employment  to- 
morrow, and  his  "  effective  demand  "  for  the  things  he  desires 
vimid  Lnfnaeoow  life  into  every  subilivisioo  of  buuucas  and   iu- 
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AtxstTj,  eren  that  of  the  dentist,  the  preacher,  the  magasine 
writer,  or  the  actor. 

The  coDntr7  igeuSeritig  from  "acarcity  of  employment. "  Bat 
let  any  oue  to-<lay  attempt  to  employ  hia  ovu  labor  or  that  of 
others,  whether  in  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before,  or  in  erecting  a  factory,  and  he  will  at  once  meet 
the  speculator  to  demand  of  him  ait  unuatunU  price  for  the  land 
ho  must  nse,  and  the  tax-gathertr  to  One  Uim  for  his  act  in  em- 
ploying labor  aa  if  be  bad  committed  a  crime.  The  common- 
sense  way  to  cure  "scarcity  of  employmeut  "  is  to  take  taxes  oS 
the  products  and  processes  of  employment  and  to  impose  in  their 
steatl  the  tax  that  would  end  speculation  in  lund. 

But,  it  will  besaid,  this  is  not  quick  enough.  On  thocoDtmrr, 
it  is  qaicker  than  anythingelse.  £ren  the  public  recoguition  of 
its  need,  by  but  a  part  of  the  intelligence  and  influence  that  is  now 
deroted  to  charity  appeals  and  schemes,  would  have  snch  an 
effect  upon  the  speculative  price  of  land  as  to  at  onoo  set  labor 
and  capital  to  work. 

This  is  not  "  mere  theory."  It  is  theory  to  which  all  expert* 
CQCO  testifies.  New  Zealand  is  to-day  the  one  ooontry  whtcli 
enjoys  anything  like  prosperity  iif  the  midst  of  a  uoiversal  de- 
prettaion.  While  population  ia  leaving  New  South  Walee  and 
Victoria,  and,  in  the  search  for  cheap  land,  people  are  even  emi- 
grating to  Paraguay,  more  than  six  thuuaand  familioa  have 
settled  in  New  Zealand  since  the  passage  of  the  Ballance  Aut,  a 
partial  application  of  the  single-tax  principle. 

UaifBr  QiiOiiQE. 


AHE  WE  A  PLUTOCRACY  t 


BY    W.    II.    UOWCLLa. 


Tbb  god  from  whom  the  supremacy  of  the  moneyed  clau 
hBN  iU  Dioduni  Dame  was  said  by  the  Qr&eks.  who  iu- 
v«nted  him,  to  be  "blind  »nd  Ume,  injudicious,  and  mighty 
timorous-  lit  h  hime  because  large  e«t»tc3  come  8l<>wly,"  tliey 
taid.  "  He  IK  fearful  and  tJmoroui,  because  rich  men  wutch 
their  eetates  vith  a  great  deal  of  fear  and  care."  Ho  is  ia  lineage 
only  a  balf-god,  or  a  three-quarters  god  at  mtMt,  »ml  aoine  think 
him  litUa  bolter  than  an  allegory.  Tlmre  are  otlieni  who  liuld 
tliat  thii  Platus  b  the  aame  as  PlulOj  who  rul(.^a  in  Hades;  but 
(hill  is  probublj  an  error  of  those  who  do  not  urHlorgtaad  the  real 
natarv  of  capital.  It  is  no  doubt  through  aoiuc  such  error  that 
hii  DAme  haa  hitherto  been  used  to  stigmatize,  but  it  is  not  too 
Ut«  to  a«k  that  it  should  be  used  to  characterize.  At  any  rate. 
it  scent*  to  rn«  that  one  may  inquire  without  ofFeuce  whether  the 
Utrm  plutocrat  will  justly  characterize  not  only  all  the  rich 
people,  but  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  the  poor  people  in 
this  rvpoblio. 

I. 

I  know  that  some  will  object  to  the  word,  and  soeut  in  it  a 
certain  odor  of  incivism,  but  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  Ag- 
gritveany  one  who  is  not  ashamed  of  making  money.  I  do  not 
my  earning  money,  for  that  is  a  very  different  thing;  and  to  the 
few  among  ns  who  feci  it  right  to  earn  money,  but  wrong  to  make 
it,  I  might  well  offer  my  oicnscs  if  I  colled  them  platoorata  or 
imagined  thsm  willingly  couacnling  to  a  plutocracy.  Nona 
etbtn  naod  be  afflicted  either  by  the  name  or  the  notion,  nnlcaa 
th«]r  are  at  heart  afBlcted  by  the  thing,  or  have  dimly  or  distinct- 
ly a  bod  conaeieuce  in  iL     The  qnostiou  for  each  one  to  answer 
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himeelf,  beforo  he  rejocU  or  accepts  the  name  or  the  noUou  of 
platocrac;,  is  whether  it  is  jast  for  him  toproQt  b;  aaoibor  mau's 
labor,  or,  in  other  words,  to  pa;  another  luan  a  wago  for  doing 
or  making  a  thing  which  shall  be  leas  than  the  valne  of  the  thing 
done  or  uiado,  that  he  may  have  some  margin  of  guiu  for  himself 
from  it,  without  having  helped  do  it  or  make  it. 

I  am  aware  that  thia  is  the  whole  question  of  prirate  capibil- 
isra,  bat  I  am  not  for  the  prcAcnt  dealing  with  it  except  aa  a 
test  of  plutocracy.  The  man  who  follows  a  tnido  or  praotiaes  an 
art,  does  so  to  make  a  liring  ;  the  man  who  goca  into  business, 
doea  so  to  make  money.  These  are  browl  distinotions,  and  they 
do  not  give  all  thecolors  of  raotire  in  either  ease;  hut  their  gen- 
eral troth  oanuot  bo  gainsaid.  No  one  makes  money  at  n  trade,  or 
ii]  the  same  sense  at  an  art;  properly  speaking,  money  la  not 
made  at  all  in  tho  trades  or  in  the  arts,  though  in  the  artsagreot 
deal  more  moue;  may  Eomctimcs  be  earned  tiiau  is  made  in  busi- 
ness. But  butfiness  is  the  only  means  of  making  money,  and  in 
these  days  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  no  mau  gets  rich  by  his  own 
liilior,  that  no  man  gets  rich  except  by  the  labor  of  othera. 
Whether  he  getn  rich  or  not,  however,  the  man  who  paya  wag<>9 
with  tho  hope  of  profit  to  himself  is  a  plutocrat,  and  the  man  who 
takes  wages  npOD  such  terms,  believing  them  right,  h  in  principle 
a  plutocrat;  for  both  approve  of  the  gain  of  money  which  ia  not 
oaraed,  and  agree  to  the  sole  arrangemonC  by  which  the  greut 
fortunosare  won  or  the  worship  of  wealth  is  perpetuated.  I  am 
not  saying  that  tho  worship  of  wraith  is  wrong,  or  that  tho  love 
of  money  ia  the  root  of  all  evil,  or  that  the  rich  man  shall  hardly 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  any  of  those  things  :  I  am 
merely  trying  to  find  out  whether  this  cult  is  not  so  common 
among  us  that  our  atate  ia  not  rather  a  plutocracy  than  a 
democracy.  Tho  fact  of  any  man's  plutocracy  is  not  affected  by 
hia  having  tho  worst  of  the  bargain,  and  it  is  not  a(Ieete<l  by  his 
faihire  to  ttirn  it  to  account  if  he  has  the  best.  Tho  ninety>6ve 
men  who  fail  In  business  and  get  poor  are  as  mnch  plutocrats  as 
tho  other  five  who  prosper  and  get  rich,  for  the  ninety-flve  meant 
to  get  rich,  with  as  worshipful  a  mind  for  Mammon  as  the  fitre 
had,  and  thoy  bclioTe  in  Mammon  quite  as  devontly.  So  I  think 
it  unjust  to  devote  certain  mtllionairea  among  ns,  or  all  million- 
aires, to  the  popular  hale,  and  to  bemoan  tha  immense  raasa  of 
would-be  mtllionairea  who  failed  in  the  samo  conditioaa  tlwt  the 
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otiien  prospered  in.  One  may  indeed  blittao  Lbe  conditions 
whifih  niMUi  ftulnro  for  so  many  and  succem  for  (k>  few,  but  one 
csD  DO  more  blame  Ibo  good  Inck  of  the  few  than  one  can  blame 
Uie  bad  luck  of  the  many. 

U. 

For  moch  the  same  reason  only  a  qualified  compassion  can  be 
pven  io  the  wage-takers  so  fur  as  they  boliure  that  it  ig  right  (or 
the  WBge-giTers  to  get  rich  on  their  wages,  while  they  themaelves 
ivmaia  poor  on  them.  A  gn>at  deal  of  sympathy  ia  askud,  and  a 
gnmldeal  mora  UoCtered  unasked,  in  their  behalf,  which  might 
bali«r  be  kept  and  used  in  the  cooler  form  of  rviLSon.  If  the 
w^ge-taker  believes  the  system  is  wrong,  that  it  is  wrong  for  him 
to  work  for  any  employer  bnt  the  state,  which  cannot  allow  it 
•sU  Io  exploit  him  or  make  a  proBt  on  his  wages,  one  nmy,  of 
oonrat,  oall  him  a  miscreimt  or  a  fanatic,  but  one  cannot  deny 
hira  a  l<»gic  which  u  lucking  to  the  others  in  tiieir  dtacontent. 
Any  othvr  sort  of  wage-taker  U  ready  at  the  first  chance  to  b«- 
c-^ime  a  wage-gin^r,  and  to  prosper  as  far  as  he  can  upon  a  mar- 
gin in  the  value  of  the  thing  he  gets  gome  one  else  to  ni:ik<-i  be- 
y(>iid  the  wage  ho  givce  for  making  it ;  and  with  this  hope  itk  his 
heart,  he  is  as  thoroughly  a  plntocraC  as  any  present  millionaire 
of  them  all.  Perhaps  he  is  eren  more  a  plutocrat,  for  it  is  aaid 
that  ^reat  riches  oftener  inspire  great  hMihing  of  riches  in  thuao 
who  haTR  them  than  in  those  who  have  them  not. 

Since  I  bolioTo  tlmt  the  rust  ma^  of  our  wugc-takers,  cither 
baeanm  they  have  thought  about  it  or  because  they  hare  not,  are 
in  this  position,  and  so  are  potential  moneyed  men  and  potential 
miilionaires,  I  find  it  bard  to  be  of  their  side  always  in  their 
straggles  with  the  actual  wage-givers.  I  have,  indeed,  Hlwuys  a 
crude  preference  for  the  man  who  wants  to  make  a  better  liring, 
over  the  man  who  wants  to  make  more  money  ;  bnc  when  I  begin 
tnscnitinixe  mypraferenoe,  E  begin  to  distinguish.  I  begin  to  ask 
myself  why  I  should  be  in  the  wage-takorv'  oamp,  rather  than 
the  wags-givers',  ff  they  are  themaolvee  ready  to  go  over  to  the 
eaeraj  ■•  sooa  us  they  have  money  enough.  This  question  aavea 
mt  from  much  intense  feeling  concerning  strikes,  which  I  might 
otherwise  wish  to  see  carried  by  the  wage-takors.  At  the  end  of 
tlw  as^  th«  wage-payum  seem  to  be  doing  only  what  the  wage- 
taken  woald  do  if  they  bad  the  chance,  and  I  do  not  see  why  I 
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Bboold  esponw  their  CHa»e,  simply  localise  I  know  that  the  grwt 
multitude  of  them  vill  nerer  hare  the  chauce.  A  strike  for 
higher  wages  doea  not  at  all  reach  the  pluupcratic  principle  Hod  ia 
oerer  against  it.  If  the  wage-takers  do  not  like  the  plulocraiio 
principle,  if  they  do  not  like  the  chances  of  the  fight  which  must 
go  on  antler  this  principle,  why  do  they  perjietnata  the  fight  F 

In  asking  the  question,  1  am  not  saying  that  the  fight  is 
wrong.  I  know  too  well  that  a  multitude  of  my  (ellow-ciLizeaa, 
BO  great  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  count  the  few  others, 
think  tliat  the  fight  is  a  holy  war,  und  that,  if  it  does  not  make 
for  rirtno,  it  makes  at  least  for  chuructor,  and  if  not  tor  bloasod- 
neas  at  least  for  manliness.  I  believe  it  is  rccommeuded  ou  this 
account  to  tlie  working  olasaes,  who  are  iuritcd  to  consider 
whether,  if  they  gave  up  their  chances  of  gcttiug  worsted 
in  the  Sght,  thoj^  might  not  have  to  give  up  the  fighl  itself; 
and  these  classes,  for  the  present,  soem  unwilling  to  forego  their 
peculiar  disadvantages,  though  by  this  time  they  mnst  know  tlmi 
in  the  actual  conditions  it  will  be  with  them  to  the  end  as  it  has 
been  from  the  beginning.  In  the  mean  timo  it  is  intcrestiug 
lo  consider  how  long  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
have  constituted  the  American  nation  a  plutocracy  and  not  a 
democracy. 

in. 

This,  after  a  rast  deal  of  talking,  is  still  a  very  nice  qnes- 
tion,  which  ouo  cannot  handle  too  delicately  or  too  diffi- 
dently. On  the  economic  side,  unless  wo  are  the  more  de- 
ceived by  appearances,  one  might  say  that  there  wus  really  no 
such  question,  and  uorer  had  been;  but  that  hero  as  cverywhoro 
else,  the  conditions  always  forbade  a  democratic  management. 
Up  to  the  present  moment  no  business  enterprise  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  by  universal  suffrage,  any 
more  than  in  Russia,  or  the  other  parts  of  Christendom  where 
universal  sutTrnge  i<i  unknown.  Our  wage-takers  are  in  pre- 
cisely the  case  of  wage-takers  all  over  the  world,  and  havo  not 
only  not  a  controlling  voice  in  the  management  of  alTairs  that 
concern  them  far  more  vitally  than  they  conoem  ourwage-girers^ 
but  they  have  no  voice  at  all.  This  may  be  right,  or  it  may 
be  wrong,  hut  it  is  certain  that  financially,  industrially, 
economically,  wo  are  not  a  nation,  a  people,  a  solidarity,  but  a 
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oongariea  of  "inQnitoljr  ra|iotlo)it  jiarticlcs."  Politically,  ve 
■Uad  bofoTO  tho  world  oa  Aoicricaus  ngoinst  EDglaod,  or  IVanoe, 
or  SpHJo,  whichever  threntoos  our  pride  or  our  proBperity  ; 
but  eoonomioMllj  wo  sro  all  »l  war  one  with  another,  quite 
■f  rutbieealy  as  we  are  at  war  with  Eugliabtnen,  Frotichuieu, 
8{KititHriia.  Politically,  we  can  agree  upon  what  ia  to  our  atlvan- 
t»iiv  by  a  popular  vot«,  but  economicjUIy  wc  can  ntwer  agroe  by 
Ihat  meani,  booauao  politically  oar  advantage  is  always  individ- 
nal,  and  economically  it  is  always  several.  The  fact  does  not 
need  illustration;  it  illustrates  itself  from  every  nianV  eiperienoo 
to  every  man's  reason.  It  is  door  that  busiuoas  oan  never  ho 
dnmocratically  transacted,  but  must  always  full  to  tho  control  of 
one  itroni^  head,  or  long  head,  iti  the  present  economic  con- 
ditiona.  Every  private  busiaess  ie  at  war  not  only  with  every 
like  private  business,  but  it  is  at  war  within  itself  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  the  wage-giver  and  the  waj^c-taker  ; 
■ad  tltis  iitiUi  of  doable  warfaro  can  only  be  despotically  main- 
tained. If  tbeemployeesweresuflerod  to  canvass  any  project  they 
might  tind  thiit  their  advantage  lay  apart  from  their  employer's 
with  the  employees  of  some  other  employer,  and  they  can  no  more 
be  suffere<l  to  do  thia  or  to  vot«  upon  such  a  canvass  tlian  tho  sub- 
ordinatoeof  an  artny  could  be  lanfTered  to  reason  ami  to  act  u|K>n 
'their  roason  In  the  prcaenco  of  an  enemy,  with  the  chaaces  of  a 
final  fraternixation. 

The  question  that  remains  is.  How  far  has  businetK  uharactor- 
bli4  oar  politii;a  ?  Um  biieinese  come  into  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment,  or  is  the  government  stilt  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ? 
I h>  partioii  or  jMirsona  bribe  votvrs  in  New  Ilmnpfihire  or  New 
York  ?  I)o  firms  or  corporations  corrupt  legialatiiros  ?  Have 
United  Rtatea  Senators  bought  seats  in  the  most  angnnt  lusembly 
in  the  world  ?  Have  truata  and  syndicatoa  darkened  coiinaol  in 
the  jmlic-iiu'y  ?  Have  large  contributors  to  election  funds  re4;civcd 
bigh  office  from  the  executive  ?  Have  contractors  even  tempted 
aklofTHcn,  and  have  the  boasoe  behind  the  thrones  found  their  ac- 
count in  tacitly  growing  rioh  in  a  private  station  ? 

J  affirm  none  of  these  things,  and  until  I  have  found  some 
joonialiit  who  ailmita  the  guilt  of  his  own  party  while  accusing 
hki  eftMiDBd  ooutomporarj'a,  or  some  \io$»  who  confesses  that  he 
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is  not  so  poor  as  his  Adluonce  makca  him  appear,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  do  so.  The  proof  in  all  such  cases  has  as  little 
weight  with  tlieim|)artial  mind  as  theoverwIielmlngeTidence,  ny, 
that  there  arc  Teridical  phantoms.  Stilly  itmnet  be  owned  tbat 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  people  who  believe  that  tfaeee  things 
are  so  ;  not  so  ?a8t  as  the  number  that  believe  iu  ghost4  :  but  u 
majority  ot  the  Americans  eo  great  that  their  vol*  woold  not 
leave  a  single  elector  to  the  partisans  of  an  opposite  theory  in 
a  presidential  election.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  i«  no 
tnith  in  tliem,  just  as  it  is  Iiard  to  believe  that  the  spirits  of  tlie 
departed  iiave  not  upon  some  emergent  occasions  revisited  the 
earth.  I  can  account  for  their  acceptance  by  suppoaing  that  the 
miuds  of  tlie  whole  people  have  been  poisoned  by  bad  men,  who 
have  iustiliod  into  them  a  stiBpiclon  of  guiU  in  others  which  every 
American  knows  himaolf  jiersonally  incapable  of. 

Or  is  there  hero  and  there  an  American  who  aocretly,  and 
quite  within  the  faatneHsea  of  his  heart,  realizes  that.  Iwing  per- 
plexed and  wrought  upon  in  the  extreme,  he  would  give  or  take 
a  bribe  ?  Or,  if  not  quite  that,  is  there  some  American  who  is 
conscions  tbat,  as  a  matter  of  businesa  merely,  he  might  apply 
basiuese  principles  to  politics?  We  all  know  how  very  common 
bnsiness  principles  arc  with  ns,  and  the  thing  is  not  so  wholly 
impossible.  Wc  need  not  inqntre  very  nicely  what  business 
principles  are;  some  business  men  will  do  what  other  businoaa  men 
will  not  do;  but  if  the  popular  notion  ttiat  business  ii  business  be 
correct,  and  if  in  this  sense  bnainoaa  is  a  thing  not  wholly  indis- 
tinct from  righteousness,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  passage 
from  an  axiom  to  an  action  need  traverse  uo  groat  moral  space. 
If  we  once  admit  that  business  principles  have  been  applied  in 
procuring  statntes,  decisions,  contracts,  and  appointmenlB,  as 
most  Americans  believe,  then  it  might  certainly  be  Mid  tluil  we 
have  a  plutocracy,  and  not  a  democracy. 

In  certain  forms,  indeed,  we  have  grown  more  democratic. 
We  have  no  longer  that  distinctly  plutocratic  form,  the  property 
qnaliQcation  of  tho  sufTrago.  But  if  votes  are  bought  and  sold, 
the  spirit  of  money-making,  of  plutocracy,  arrive!^  in  our  politica 
all  the  same  ;  and  if  there  ia  a  change  in  the  motive  of  those  who 
seek  pablic  office,  if  men  have  oomo  to  demre  it  for  the  profit 
rather  than  the  honor,  we  are  more  plutoorntio  than  we  wen* 
when  we  wore  less  democratio.     I'V  a  plutocracy  is  not  so  much, 


itBoroly,  Ihe  rale  of  tlio  monovcd  class  as  it  is  the  politi- 
liment  of  the  moDoy'makiDg  ideal ;  aad  the  mass  who 
hare  no  inonc^  at  all  maj  cling  as  foodiy  and  worshipfnll;  totliU 
idaal  at  the  oIjub  who  have  tuillious  of  mouer.  In  fact,  if  we 
hare  oesscd  to  be  a  democracy  and  have  become  a  plutocracy, 
it  ii  becanae  the  immense  majority  of  the  American  people 
hsf*  no  god  before  Ifammon ;  tboogh  they  may  have  gods 
beiidM  him.  he  is  the  first  If  we  have  really  come  to  tlio  pass 
in  alecUoD,  Icgialntion,  and  administration  that  so  many  believe 
we  h&re  reached,  we  Iiuro  come  to  it  not  because  any  limited 
Bomber  of  men  bare  pii&hed  us  on,  bat  because  the  way  thut  we 
wer«  mostly  going  led  to  it.  We  may  plead  that  our  opportunity 
of  prosperity,  traosoeiiding  any  prosjierity  known  before,  tempted 
ns beyond  our  strength  ;  but  it  the  studentof  our  status  ia  to  syni' 
patbixe  with  any  one  of  ns  rather  than  with  any  other,  it  must  be 
through  that  humanity  which  commiserates  misCortuite  because 
it  is  miifortutif,  and  will  not  ask  itself  whetlior  it  may  not  be 
merited  misfortune.  To  this  humanity  riches  may  be  pitiable, 
too.  and  a  millionaire  may  inspire  as  tender  a  compassion  as  n 
panp«r.  Perhaps  too  tittle  has  been  made  of  the  sufToringa  of 
the  rich  ;  no  one  hot  they  can  know  how  hard  the  life  of  luxury, 
the  life  of  satiety,  or  even  the  life  of  fashion  may  be. 

V. 

Tlie  mere  absence  of  statistics  on  such  a  point  will  not  keep 
us  fron  ipecahiting  as  to  the  truth  in  the  case ;  and  a  certain 
obecnrity  attending  this  whole  inquiry  piques  rather  than  blunts 
(h*  curiosity.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  great  people  would 
bavw  voluntarily  become  a  plutocracy  without  finding  their  ac- 
count in  it,  ond  it  would  be  very  intereetiug  to  know  what  this 
is.  If  a  plutocracy  is  a  decline  from  a  democracy,  the  study  of 
the  (act  will  have  something  of  the  pathetic  and  poignant  charm 
Hint  clings  to  ruin.  If  it  is  a  rise,  the  contemplation  of  it  must 
stir  the  ptatriotio  heart  with  pride^  and  impress  the  alien  with  the 
gmndenr  of  the  speotaele. 

In  either  cam,  when  did  we  begin  to  pass  from  the  demooratic 
to  the  plutoontio  stage  of  oar  existence  as  a  people  ?  There  was 
no  dramatic  moment  which  history  could  lay  her  finger  upon 
with  confldonoo,  and  the  transition  was  not  the  effect  of  any  con- 
scious purpoM.    But  I  suppose  the  impulse  toward  it  was  always 
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latent  in  us,  not  perhaps  more  tightly  coiled  than  the  »me  spring 
in  any  other  nation,  but  baring  more  effect  beoanso  from  the 
8rst  hour  of  our  national  life  the  bnaineas  spirit  was  atipreme 
with  U8.  We  came  into  being  at  a  time  iu  the  world's  life  wheu 
tlii»  spirit  was  eTitertng  upon  its  dominion,  and  there  wiu  no  tra- 
dition or  institution  to  hinder  it  or  tohnmpcr  it  with  ns.  We  had 
neither  prince,  nor  priest,  nor  patrioian  to  stand  ngainat  the 
trader,  the  nianiifauturer,  tlie  bnsitieas  man, and  it  was  only  a 
ipiestion  of  Tery  littto  time  VfhRn  those  should  mie.  Of  con  rue, 
no  one  clearly  foroaaw  this,  and  even  in  the  retrospect  there  are 
appearances  that  cloud  a  perfect  vision.  The  chief  men  in  the 
new  state  were  apparently  the  statesmen,  and  for  a  long  time  nearly 
H.n  men  wore  so  poor  in  it  that  it  eoemcd  destined  foi-ovor  to  be 
tho  free  domain  of  au  equal  manhood.  The  poet,  when  ho 
imagined  that 

"  God  said  :  t  am  tired  of  kings, 
I  ftuffer  tbem  do  more," 

figured  him  further  as  proclaiming  : 

"IwilUlTldenijipwdfl; 

Cull  in  Ihn  wretch  imd  itlarc : 

Nona  shftll  rule  bnt  tfac  humble. 

And  noDo  buc  Toll  shall  bava. 

"  I  will  liare  never  «  uoble. 
No  1In«RBe  coll^u^<1  great ; 
FUbcrs  and  choopcrannd  piountaOMa 
Sbkll  cooBticuU  a  statu." 

Bttt  when  it  came  down  to  business,  as  our  phrase  is,  and 
there  was  a  call  to  go  and  "cut  down  trees  in  the  forest,  and  trim 
tho  Btraightest  boughs  '*  for  the  wooden  house  which  was  to  be  tho 
capitol  of  the  new  state,  not  only  the  digger  in  the  harveet*il6)d 
WHS  Bunmioned,  not  only  tho  hireling,  but  "  him  that  hires,"  too  ; 
and,  without  doubt,  the  bnsiness  man,  the  moneyed  man,  tho 
capitalist,  was  early  on  the  gronnd  to  charge  the  market  price 
for  the  timber  nsed,  and  bid  off  the  contract  for  building  tho 
temple  of  our  libertiee.  Krea  at  that  day  be  must  have  be* 
giin  to  feel  himself  a  public  benefactor  because  ho  "made 
work"  for  the  choppers  and  plonghmrn  at  wages  which  se- 
cured him  a  handaome  profit.  Ho  was  the  first-bom  of  Lau- 
tet/ain,  and  aa  an  oldest  son  betook  over  the  whole  property^  m 
that  ho  ahuiild  be  able  to  provide  for  the  brood  of  artinnSj  opera- 
tives, miners,  stokers,  sailom,  atevedoroa,  Uhorera,  who  eune 
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ftft«rhiin.  The«e  litUe  brothers  of  his,  thoagli  they  bate  him, 
cQTj  him  his  power  of  using  their  work  to  his  adrantagc,  ood 
wotilil  oiovtij  like  to  he  ia  his  place.  Thoy  declare  that  be  has 
nefcr  proridwl  fairly  for  them,  hut  thoy  conceive  nothing  better 
llun  Itio  purt  bo  ptuvfl  ID  ciTilizatiou-.&ad  I  venture  to  sny  that 
if  I  wprc  to  apeak  lightly  of  him  I  should  swm  to  most  of  my 
feUow-citiMna,  of  all  clflucs  and  callings,  tittle  better  than  one  of 
tbe  viokcd.  But  I  have  im  wish  to  speak  lightly  of  him  or  othcr- 
wiae  than  historically,  or,  nl  the  worst,  analytically  ;  and  I  hope 
thab  I  may  a»y,  vilhout  offence,  that  during  the  whole  period  of 
oor  goneroos  yoatb,  before  the  triumphant  close  of  tho  grcait  civil 
wargare  di  our  full  growth  and  solidihed  and  hardened  as,  he 
WM  oomporatiTely  in  uijoyitnco.  There  was  still  thought  to  be 
mne  good,  which,  if  wo  bail  not  a  very  definite  vision  of  it,  was  a 
batter  good  than  tbe  material  good  which  he  sought  as  tho 
■npreme  bleMing.  TUora  were  always,  of  course,  mighty  men 
btforu  Agiimemnon,  hut  before  the  war  the  lui^e  fortnnes  wero 
neb  aa  would  have  icomcd  little  fortunes  aft>?r  the  war;  the 
grwtest  crtmrji  again.tt  the  niifTrage,  the  logialAtnre,  the  judiciary, 
voald  bavo  Boomed  small  crimes,  and  polidcal  life  was  not  yet  so 
loviti  the  popolur  esteem  that  n  high-minded  man  might  not 
make  it  his  career  without  the  misgiving  of  his  friends.  It  was 
•till  ennobtod  hy  the  question  of  slavery,  by  the  highest  interest 
that  ever  divided  a  people,  or  parted  the  juat  from  the  unjust. 
Vhen  that  (^ui^jtuun  ha>l  its  answer  in  tho  lost  reason  of  kings 
and  paMod  from  our  polities,  our  politics  lost  the  motive  that  had 
earned  them  upward  and  onward.  They  became,  tu  a  sense, 
buiaaas  affairs,  with  no  question  but  the  minor  question  of  civil- 
MrrkA  reform  to  engage  the  idealist's  fancy  or  the  moralist'scon- 
■cMBOC.  After  tbe  war  we  bad,  as  no  other  people  bad  in  tho 
world.  lb«  chance  of  devoting  ourselves  strictly  to  business,  of 
baying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  and  of  marketing  our  wares  at 
booM  and  abroad. 


I  OMd  not  tell  tho  tale  of  onr  material  achtevementi:  it  fa  so 
buniUar  and,  upon  tho  whole,  it  ia  so  tedioas.  With  us,  Plutua 
auy  have  remained  blind,  hut  if  ho  remained  lamo  ho  has 
proved  himaelf  a  very  active  cripple.  He  has  gone  far  nnd  he  hog 
gOM  fast ;  bat  there  are  tboso  who  doubt  whether  ho  has  arnrod 
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erer^wliere.  They  saj  that  the  defects  of  oar  adrantdges  Are  bo 
terrible  that  the  vealth  we  haro  boapcd  na  is  like  witch's  gold  in 
its  malign  and  mocking  effects.  If  we  have  built  many  railroads, 
ve  have  wrecked  many ;  and  those  viut  transcontinental  lines, 
which,  with  euch  a  tremendous  expenditnre  of  competitive  forooi 
we  placed  in  the  control  of  monopolies,  hare  mostly  pnssed  into  tho 
bands  of  receivers,  the  agenU  of  an  unconscious  state  eocialism. 
The  tniuips  walk  the  laud  like  the  squalid  spectres  of  the  laborers 
who  once  tilled  it.  The  miners  have  swarmed  up  out  of  their 
pitB,  to.  starve  in  tlie  open  air.  In  onr  pnradiso  of  toil,  myriads 
of  workingmen  want  work  ;  the  water  is  shnt  off  in  the  factory, 
ilie  fire«  are  cold  in  the  foandriee.  The  public  domain,  where  In 
some  sort  the  poor  might  have  proridf^d  for  themselves,  has  bi?«n 
lavished  upon  corporations,  and  its  millions  of  acres  have  melted 
away  as  if  they  had  been  a  like  area  of  summer  clouds. 

It  is  true  that  wo  Ktill  have  the  trusts,  the  syndicates,  the 
combitiatiotis  of  roads,  mines,  and  markets,  the  whole  apparatas. 
If  there  is  much  cold  and  hunger,  the  price  of  food  and  fuel  is  ycteo 
high  as  to  afford  a  margin  to  the  operators  in  coal  and  groin  and 
meat.  The  great  fortunes  in  almost  undiminished  s})Iendor,  re- 
main the  monuments  of  a  victory  that  would  otherwise  look  a 
good  deal  like  defeat,  and  they  will  be  an  inoentive  to  the  yonng 
in  tlio  hour  of  our  returning  prosperity.  The  present  adversity 
cannot  last  forever  ;  and  if  there  are  many  thousands  of  roon  and 
women  who  cannot  outlast  it,  or  live  to  sec  the  good  time  which 
is  coming  hack,  this  has  been  the  order  of  evetits  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  and  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  gain 
because  it  involves  a  great  deal  of  loss. 

If  the  owners  of  these  great  fortunes  are  often,  or  sometimes, 
men  of  low  civic  ideals  and  small  civicuses,  it  must  beallowc^l,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  men  of  no  fortune  at  all  are  often,  or  some- 
times, no  better.  Whether  a  close  scrutiny  of  their  respective 
qualities  and  charnct^rs  would  tell  more  for  the  rich,  or  more  for 
tlie  poor,  in  the  regard  of  the  moralist,  is  by  no  means  certain, 
and  is  perhaps  beside  the  main  question.  Bnt  there  is  no  donbt 
that  they  imply  one  another;  that  in  onr  system  they  must  both 
exist,  that  neither  enn  exist  without  the  other.  There  must 
always  he  this  contrast,  ft  appears,  for  it  is  said  by  the  statist!- 
oiaos,  hy  the  rmdy  reckoners  whose  tlgiirM  nannot  tic,  thai 
if  all  the  wealth  of  the  nation  were  equally  diviibnl,  we  shouM 
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noDA  of  afl  hare  above  nix  hntidrod  dolUra :  and  it  onglit  to 
he  plain  how  mooh  better  it  is  thai  one  RhoitlJ  bare  twcWo 
hntHlrod.  and  another  none;  or  oiio  should  ba?e  eevcral  millions, 
and  WTQral  milHona  should  have  none.  Snch  points  need  no 
ar^ment  vrttb  an;  man  who  has  morioy — saj,  monoy  enough  to 
buy  this  copy  of  the  Kkview  ;  to  the  man  who  has  not  money 
vnoagb  for  that  purpose,  I  cannot  suppose  that  I  am  luldrcsiiiDg 
myvolf,  and  I  cannot  stay  to  couTiuce  him.  II  I  must  address 
him,  I  would  rather  apend  the  time  in  persuading  him  that  it  is 
he  and  «nch  m  he  vho  are  responsible,  or  chiefly  responsible,  for 
the  perpetaation  of  a  platoeraoj  among  as,  if  we  have  a  plu- 
tocracy, 

I  should  Ik"  ashamed  to  nse  tho  word  to  stigrnatise  anj  class  of 
ray  fcllow-citizflna,  pvt>n  the  poorer  class  whom  no  one  need  bo 
afraid  of  offending,  hut  I  wish  to  use  it  only  to  characterize,  as  I 
■aid  in  the  beginning.  Jn  this  truer  use,  iudeed,  it  will  clmcac- 
'Urriso  the  lUtns  iu  the  whole  civilized  world  ;  and  perhaps  it 
will  characterize  the  status  with  us  only  a  little  more  striotly,  a 
little  more  oloiely.  The  plutocrntic  spirit  is  a  bond  uniting  all 
tha  modern  nittions.  otherwise  so  djjicordant  and  anti]inthctic  : 
Rnglifbmen,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Italianii,  Americans,  we  are 
alike  brotht'fs  in  that  solidarity.  But  with  8ome  of  the  |>oopIeB 
whom  it  joins.  It  seoma  not  to  be  the  Brfit  thing.  Even  Knglnrtd, 
•o  lonfT  the  chief,  and  still  the  firAt,  to  make  the  plutocratic 
prinoiple  in  the  tnduHtries  a  enlt  and  a  creed,  has  shown  of  late 
aihrinkinft  from  the  full  effect  of  its  logic.  II.  may  elrihe  the 
raadaras  Tatbera  droll  notion  Lhattho  English  should  ho  thought 
the  earliest  to  acknowledge  the  oppoEite  principle  of  humanity, 
but  a  little  study  of  the  facts  wl!l  make  it  look  leas  grotesque. 
U  b  among  tin*  inventors  of  /^isfez-faira  timt~thc  inhuman- 
ity of  iMinftt-fitirt  has  ropoal^iily  met  its  (OTerest  rebukes. 
U  ia  the  Knglish  who  haTo  finally  realized,  tn  the  forms 
of  law  or  in  legal  usiige,  the  wrong  of  paying  the  workman 
ttw  least  he  will  uke  for  bis  work,  and  in  their  impcrinl 
oflftlrMU  have  attpalated  that  the  contractor  shall  pay  his  hands 
Ifcf'    -    '  '  "         ^  of  wages;  while  the  War  Office  hag  adopted 

th'-'  '    :   ;•  without  decrease  of  pay.     It  is  the  Engliah 

vhfl  hare  rvjtx-lMl  the  eontrnrt  system  altogether  in  some  of  their 
moninipal  dealings  with  labor,  and  have  gone  directly  to  the 
wurkinfuiea  for   tlie  work   that   lliey   wanted  doue.     It  is  the 
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English  who  have  bailt  decent  public  tenements  where  the  poor 
may  be  housed  at  cost,  and  need  not  pay  landlords  ten,  and  twenty, 
and  a  hundred  per  cent,  for  shelter  in  dens  and  styes.  It  is 
English  pnblic  opinion  which  has  recognized  the  principle  that 
the  miner's  wages  most  never  go  below  a  certain  sum,  no  matter 
'  how  low  the  price  of  coal  may  fall.  These  things  are  the  effect 
of  a  larger  humanity  than  is  yet  active  among  ns,  and  are  a  con- 
fession that  business  is  not  the  supreme  English  ideal.  Is 
business,  is  money-making,  the  supreme  American  ideal  ? 

VII. 

If  the  poor  American  does  not  like  it,  or  if  he  does 
'  not  prefer  a  plutocracy  to  a  democracy,  he  has  the  affair  in  his 
own  hands,  for  he  has  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  votes. 
At  the  end,  as  in  the  beginning,  it  is  he  who  is  responsible,  and 
if  he  thinks  himself  unfairly  used,  it  is  qnite  for  him  to  see  that 
he  is  used  fairly  ;  for,  slowly  or  swiftly,  it  is  he  who  ultimately  • 
makes  and  unmakes  the  laws,  by  political  methods  which,  if  still 
somewhat  clumsy,  he  can  promptly  improve.  It  is  time,  in  fine, 
that  he  should  leave  off  railing  at  the  rich,  who  are  no  more  to 
blame  than  he,  who  are  perhaps  not  so  much  to  blame,  since  they 
are  infinitely  fewer  than  the  poor,  and  have  but  a  vote  apiece,  un- 
less the  poor  sell  them  more.  If  we  have  a  plutocracy,  it  may  be 
partly  because  the  rich  want  it,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  because 
the  poor  choose  it  or  allow  it. 

W.  D.  HOWELLS. 
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L    OUK  PRESENT  OPPORTUNITY. 

Ur  TUE  BBV.  C.   U.   PAKXUUKST,    P.  D. 

DlVFlcuLT  AB  it  i&  to  srouso  public  opinion,  there  is  still  a 
fnuUar  difficulty  in  hurncning  down  Ibat  oroased  opinion  InLo  dis- 
orcet  and  concerted  notion.  No  one  can  be  knowing  to  the 
preMHt  cvnditiun  of  sentiment  in  tliin  city,  aa  expre&aed  in  tlio 
common  B|>c(]ch  of  men,  and  as  reflected  in  the  public  jouruaJs, 
vithout  being  assured  thiit  if  euthusiitsm  and  indignation  were  alt 
tJiat  are  required  in  order  to  a  municipal  revolution^  the  necessary 
material  IB  amply  in  hand.     Unfortunately,  liowoverf   Boatiment, 

00  mutter  iiow  hmietit  and  well-intentioned,  cannot  be  counted 
on  for  iaf<-,  and  Iciiat  of  all  for  concerted,  effort*.  There  are  not 
a  (TTcal  nmny  iotelligent  and  reputable  people  in  this  city,  and 
•nircely  »  rc^prctnblo  journal,  but  what  antagonize  atronuously 
the  eiiating  r<:j/{me.  JIow  if  all  that  wore  required  was  a  plcbia- 
eitum,  in  which  each  citizen  had  only  to  TOte  for  or  against  the 
omtinnanct!  of  Tammany  control  by  a  "yea"  or  "no"  ballot,  prob- 
aUj  the  buftincM  could  bo  pretty  easily  Quished.  The  intelli'- 
gouDO  and  oonsoionce  uf  the  city  are  qatte  solidly  arrayed  against 
tboadmiuUtration  now  existing,  but  there  are  not  evident  the 
lynipUimd  of  a  simitar  consensus  in/acor  of  any  other  mode 
of  administration  to  take  its  place.  Destructive  agreement  i«  an 
«My  matter,  and  this  city  is  full  of  it;  but  constructive  agree- 
m«nt  ii  a  rarity  and  a  lumry.  This  is  tho  rock  npon  which 
mnnicipal  reform  haaboon  vrcoked  in  times  past,  aud  there  ts  a 
po«8ibility,  not  to  say  a  probability,  that  it  will  be  wrecked  on  the 
aamo  rock  nort  Novpmber. 

rolitical  revivals  are  in  that  particular  somewhat  like  revivals 
of  ruligioo.     Churches  of  various  denominations  will,  in  seasons 

01  raligioas  iuterest,  combine  for  evangelical  effort,  with  little 
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conscionflne«s  of  their  inUsrdonomiualinmil  incompatibility,  and 
the  appearance  will  bo  tbut  iacoDgruitied  have  beuii  elirainftted^ 
and  that  tbe  lioa  and  tbo  Iamb  bare  imliwil  lain  do>Tn  togctUer. 
And  vtit  the  case  haa  vtity  often  boon  that  jast  tbat  su^penston  of 
hoatiliciea  ha^  boon  tbo  occa&ion  of  uucamulating  only  a  freiib  aiid 
oubancod  supply  of  interdenomiiiatiouAl  riruei,  aud  X  bare  known 
o(  no  religious  bitterness  tbat  rivaU  tbat  which  eometimca  de- 
velops butw«eu  churches  in  the  process  of  capturing  the  converts 
aftur  a  series  of  "union  aerricos.''  Human  natare  is  a  singular 
thing,  an>l  there  is  a  gnmt  deal  of  it.  Tbe  illustration  wu  have 
jnst  naed  states  fturly  tbe  conditiou  we  are  in  t<Mlay.  Wo  are 
passing  politically  through  what  may  betermcdasoriosof  ^'unioa 
sorTicea."  The  lion  and  the  lamb — in  fact»  all  tbe  aniumis  ex- 
cept the  tiger — are  lain  down  together.  There  is  a  harniouina- 
tionuf  setilitnent  that  is  almost  millennial.  This  harmony,  how- 
CTor,  is  replete  with  vast  possibilitias  of  joaloo^y  and  rivalry,  and 
the  conQ'loaoe  with  which  Tammany  Uall  faces  the  coming 
November  election  is  based,  to  a  considerable  degree,  on  its  ap- 
preciation of  that  fact.  Our  purpose  in  so  statiug  tlie  matter  is 
not  to  discourage  tbe  hopeful,  but  it  is  poor  philosophy  to  deal 
with  a  situation  without  having  first  taken  its  honest  meaiuro. 

There  exist  at  the  present  time  a  considerable  numbtr  of  r** 
form  movements  in  New  York  that  are  agreed  in  their  purpose  to 
destroy  Tammany,  but  tliat  are  jnst  as  distinct  from  ouo  another 
in  the  complexion  of  the  administration  which  they  desire  rcspeo- 
tively  to  establish  iu  its  place.  Each  of  these  reform  movements ' 
is  aiming  at  precodunco  iu  tbe  overthrow  of  existitij;^  conditions, 
and  each  of  them  already  regards  with  a  jealous  eye  the  cSorts  that 
are  being  made  by  its  competitors  to  marshal  the  approuching 
campuigit.  A  man  or  a  clique  may  be  intensely  interested  in  the 
weal  of  his  city,  and  yet  be  stjil  more  interested  in  tbe  success  of 
his  personal  or  political  scheme  for  the  compjissing  of  that  weal; 
and  whoa  it  oomos  to  bo  a  matter  between  the  saving  of  hia  city, 
and  tliu  success  of  his  own  plan  for  saving,  he  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  latter,  and  sacrlOoes  the  municipal  interest  rather 
than  see  victorious  any  rival  policy  for  the  promotion  of  that 
iuteruKt.  This  has  occurred  repeatedly  in  the  recent  history  of 
this  city,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  will  ocoor  again  ttiis 
year.  There  aru  reputable  Democrats  who  are  laboring  aud  pray- 
ing for  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  Hail,  tbat  would  nevertbelesa 
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"fihTrtjir  "* J  Hull  via  tlinii  to  aae  «  Republican  eleolod 

tmfor^  lud  there  are  Kepublicaiid  iu  lai-ge  uuiiiUt  tliiit  are  guilty 
of  preciaelj  the  same  sort  of  political  bigatr;.  They  will  not 
ooatma  it,  perhaps  are  not  otou  aware  of  it;  they  will  not 
TOta  the  Tammany  tioket  next  Noreuber,  bat  they  will 
do  what  ia  iu  effect  precisely  the  aame  thing :  they  will  refrain 
irom  casting  an  auti-TamiuaQy  ballot,  and  thns  become  the 
IHMife  auxiliary  uf  the  very  condition  against  which  they  are 
to-day  laboring  and  prayiog. 

This  is  a  trnth  to  be  stated  promptly  and  urgently.  There  » 
being  a  good  doat  of  hard,  honest  work  done  iu  behalf  of  our 
vickodty  miagovemed  city,  and  we  are  some  of  us  continually  net- 
tlt»d  and  acerbated  by  the  reflection  that  there  arc  political  experts 
of  every  stripe  that  are  lounging  ambitiously  around  waiting  for 
the  opporiunity  to  capture  the  aiuvemeut  iti  the  interests  of  their 
owu  iMirly  or  prepossession,  posing  as  reformers  till  the  criticul 
nwiDoat  comes,  and  then  seizing  upon  the  opportunity  with  pro- 

»ly  the  same  bnngrympftcity  as  that  which  dislinguishes  the  mo- 
^mcipal  administration  we  are  suffering  under  alreuity.  Unpleasant 
as  the  fact  may  be,  it  must  nevertheless  bo  appreciated  by  the 
rank  and  Blu  of  oar'reputablo  citizens  ttiut  a  great  deal  of  the 
bitterness  with  which  Tummiiny  Hall  is  rcj^ardcd  by  some  of  oar 
eonspionons  citizens  who  have  been  taking  a  long  political  mca* 
tioQ  is  dne  ezcIuHirely  to  the  fact  tlmt  tlioy  are  tired  of  going 
tHnfoot,  and  are  hunting  for  dead  mun'a  shoos.  The  municipal 
anthasiasm  that  is  developing  among  certain  political  "  back 
nnmbera."  certain  Hupubliuau  and  Duinocrutiu  corpses  that  hare 
been  lying  lU  grare^ilothes  for  some  years,  wailing  for  the  resurrec- 
tion tattoo,  is  too  transparent  to  buffle  the  perceptions  of  intelligent 
ottJMns  who  care  to  take  the  candid  me:ifiure  of  the  situation. 

The  times  are  ripe  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  muuicipul 
life,  and  thegenotal  desire  and  demand  that  exiiit  among  ns  for 
something  batter  will  not  fail  of  being  realized  unless  tlie  move- 
iDBDt  is  ndetraokod,  or  unless  it  is  employed  for  partisan  pur- 
poMi  or  is  prostituted  to  the  promotion  of  individual  ambitiong. 
Ttibt  is  a  movement  of  the  |)eople,  and  the  people  must  not  allow 
Ibemaelves  to  aarrendor  their  control  of  it  Professional  politi- 
cian! have  not  been  the  authors  of  it,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  a 
thing  to  be  committed  to  their  custody.  The  people,  as  such, 
hav*  right*  here,  and  one  of  their  rights,  and  one  of  their  obli- 
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gations  too,  is  to  assert  tliomsolT'es  in  all  that  relates  to  tho  muni- 
cipal intercut.  Ouo  of  tlio  charges  that  h»vo  been  popularly  laid 
aguins^t  Taiumany  Uull  is  its  system  of  "  bosaism."  At  proscDt, 
one  mantlQteriiiinefi  otir  muuiclpal  character  and  aduiiiiietration. 
Now,  it  must  bo  urged  upon  the  popular  attention  that  what  is 
needed  lA  not  an  oxchrngo  of  "  boasoa,"  but  the  abolition  of 
"boascii."  Tho  names  can  be  caailv  specified  of  those  who  are 
voluminous  in  their  rituperatioii  of  Mr.  Groker,  but  whoee  en- 
mity to  him  is  based,  not  ou  the  autocratic  ]>08ition  bo  holds,  hut 
on  tho  fact  that  bis  occupancy  of  the  poeitlou  cuts  them  out 
from  occupying  it  themselves. 

The  doctrine  to  be  preached  in  all  tbeso  matters  is  that  no  sj's- 
tom  of  half-raeasarea  will  hit  the  urgency  of  the  times  or 
be  level  to  the  popular  demand.  If  THmmany  control  is  to  bo 
orercome  next  November,  it  will  be  at  tho  pressure  of  a  tide  of 
wisely  directed  popular  enthiisiasm,  and  it  will  be  far  eaaier  to 
develop  the  requisite  euUiusiasm  by  presenting  to  it  men  and 
measures  that  meet  tho  entire  demand,  than  by  presenting  to  tt 
men  and  measures  that  meet  the  demand  but  half  war.  Thor- 
ouglineas  is  the  prime  condition  of  permanency.  If  wc  simply 
ds//^  our  oonditlou  next  November,  we  might  about  as  well  te- 
maiti  as  we  arc.  Such  a  result  would  not  pay  for  the  eflort  it 
would  cost,  for  we  should  presently  slide  back  into  onr  present 
state,  and  have  to  repeat  the  tiresome  fu.rcc  of  self- extrication. 
We  do  not  like  machine  politics,  hut  we  would  most  of  as  just  as 
soon  be  the  victim  of  machine  poUtica  that  spells  itself  "  Tam- 
many Hair'  as  tho  victim  of  machine  politics  that  epella  itself  by 
any  other  or  more  reputable  name.  It  la  iho  thing  we  object  to, 
not  the  name  that  is  ta^ed  to  it ;  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  get 
rid  of  the  ihing  ;  and  we  shall  get  rid  of  it  if,  at  Ibe  popular  de- 
mandf  tho  politicians  are  kept  from  spoiling  the  movement. 

There  was  probably  never  in  this  city  so  earnest  and  clear-cut 
a  oonviction  as  now  that  in  all  municipal  matters  the  distinctiro- 
ly  political  element  should  be  rodnced  to  a  minimum.  People 
who  never  said  it  before  are  saying  it  tonlay,  that  the  o&irs  of 
our  city  ehuutd  be  tidministcrcd  in  the  interests  of  our  city,  and 
not  in  the  intorcsu  of  tho  office-holders,  and  not  in  the  inureota 
of  any  national  theory  or  policy.  Conducting  the  concerns  of 
Xow  York  is  a  l>utiineA9,  and  tho  jieople,wiLh  a  phenomenal  nnan- 
imiiy,  are  demanding   that  it  sboold  be  conducted  on  InuLnen 
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principles.  Nov  eamertiiMts  ir  giron  to  tliU  coitsenstts  by  the 
«rsniple  of  iKe  new  3Iayor  of  Brooklyo^  who  propo9&8  to  embody 
thai  priuoi]ilo  ia  bis  adminiet ration.  When  the  time  comes 
hL>re,  aa  it  has  in  so  many  of  the  English  cities,  that  candidacy 
fur  official  poalLion  moans  aboTO  all  int^^rity  and  competency  U) 
fill  the  poeitioD,  we  shall  wonder  that  it  took  us  so  long  to  grad- 
uate froiu  the  »ouwless  opinion  that  a  man's  national  coanctJons 
det«rmiue  kis  qualiQcations  for  municipal  trust,  and  that  his 
Ticws  of  tariff,  or  of  any  other  national  issue,  ever  touch  the 
matter  of  his  fitness  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  city  or  at  the  head 
of  any  of  its  administrative  departments. 

Wtf,  in  New  York,  are  in  the  condition  we  are  in  to-day  for 
tiw  reaiOD  that  onr  local  character  aud  ooucerus  have 
b««ti  w  long  subordinate  to  considerations  of  a  national  charac- 
ter, and  we  are,  a  good  many  of  us,  tired  of  it  and  disgusted  with 
iL  We  want  the  political  clement  of  our  mtininipiU  life  oxtcr- 
nunatod.  There  is  probably  not  one  intolligcnt  and  couscieu* 
tious  man  out  of  fifty  but  what  assents  to  that  when  the  issue  ia 
&trly  put ;  aud  the  men  who  do  not  assent  to  it  are  those  who 
have  Bome  ulterior  ambition  of  their  own  to  further,  or  who  are 
willing  to  purchase  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  party  at  the 
•xpenso  of  the  ocouoniy,  thrift,  aud  honor  of  their  municipality. 
Tbo  rank  and  file  of  the  people  are  comiug  out  very  diaiinctly 
upon  this  ground,  aud  it  behooves  thorn  to  stand  firmly  by  their 
COD  fiction,  and  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  either  bulldozed  or 
hoodwinked  by  the  specious  machinntions  of  the  self -couBtitu tod 
leadan  who  are  trying  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  "  dear 
people  "  whose  interests  they  are  affecting  to  espouse.  Instance 
the  matter  of  a  non-partisan  police  board.  At  this  writing  it  is 
proposad  that  such  board  should  bo  composed  of  two  Republicans 
and  two  E>emocriit6.  Certainly  a  non-partisan  board  ia  less  mis- 
chicTons  than  one  that  is  predominantly  either  Itepubllcan  or 
Democratic ;  but  the  legislated  obligation  to  put  upon  tbo 
baud  two  mun  that  are  distinctively  of  one  party,  and 
two  men  thaC  are  diatinctively  of  the  other  party,  will  be 
oortain  to  hare  two  evil  effects :  the  first  of  which  is 
that  it  wiU  "tie*'  the  bo^rd  on  all  questions  that  involve 
political  coRiiderations  —  a  fact  which  is  amply  illnstrat* 
•d  bj  past  attempts  to  secure  the  conviction  of  police  captains 
before  sach  a  ivo-heodod  commiaaJon ;  and  the  second  is  that  it 
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will  legislatively  fasten  the  political  featare  upon  mnnioipal  gov* 
ernment,  just  lit  a  tituo  wbeu  mcu  are  moro  aoxioas  thAn  ever  be- 
fore to  get  rid  of  political  features.  The  sooner  ve  get  rid  of  the 
whole  sjrstem  of  police  comitiiBsiooers,  the  better ;  such  a  e^stein 
afforda  a  nest  for  all  sortfi  of  political  macliiuaUona  to  breed  in, 
and.  b;  difitributiog  rcspotiaibilitT,  makes  it  impossible  definitely 
to  locate  respoDfiibility.  At  present  the  superinteadent.  shoulders 
the  blame  for  noo-eulorcemuut  of  law  upon  the  police  commis- 
sioners, and  the  commissioners  reciprocate.  No  one  knows  the 
exact  point  at  which  either  credit  or  blame  is  to  be  attached. 
The  whole  effect  of  our  present  quadruple  commission  is  to  hand- 
icap the  snpenntendent,  to  obfuscate  the  field  of  bis  account- 
ability, and  to  confuse  the  entire  department  by  the  introiloction 
of  ingredients  that  are  foreign  to  the  proper  purposes  of  the  de- 
partment, and  to  the  specific  adrantugc  of  tbo  munioipolity. 
There  is  no  moro  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  a  commisBion 
between  the  mayor  and  the  suportntendent  of  p(dice  than  there 
is  for  a  bureau  of  control  between  the  agent  of  a  manufactory 
and  the  heads  of  the  respective  departments  into  which  that  man- 
ufactory is  organized.  We  shall  have  neither  a  safe  nor  an  effec- 
tive muoicipiil  government  till  it  is  ao  relieved  of  unnecessary 
machinery  that  we  shall  know  precisely  what  to  find  fault  with 
when  things  go  wrong.  A  good  deal  of  the  present  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  our  police  department  lies  in  the  fact  that,  corrupt 
though  it  be  in  its  entire  animus  and  working,  everybody  in  it 
hides  behind  everybody  else,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  pin 
ohiigation  anywhere.  It  will  bo  the  politicians  that  will  oppose 
the  abolition  of  such  commissioners,  for  that  would  bo  to  dimin- 
ish by  ao  much  the  number  of  lucrative  positions  ;  and  when  you 
have  robbed  a  politician  of  boodle  and  patronage,  you  have  taken 
from  him  everythiag  that  in  his  estimation  makes  government 
dear. 

Our  "mnnicipalopportnni^,''  therefore,  is  to  bo  interpreted 
not  simply  in  its  relations  to  an  escape  from  the  despotism  of 
Tammuny,  but  to  the  emancipation  from  the  domination  of  what- 
ever solf-cotistituted  authority  undertakes  to  bind  us  to  its  be- 
heats.  What  the  citizens  of  this  city  want  is.^not  anexoluuige  of 
mastersi  but  deliverance  from  all  masters  save  that  of  the  collec- 
tive will.  That  is  the  lino  along  which  edacating  influencos  will 
hare  to  be  made  to  bear  in  tbcmouths  that. are  to  ooouw    Foliti- 
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lAiifl  timt  lire  "  in  "  will  make  jest  of  such  a  poHcj  ;  so  will  poli- 
ticians that  aro  "  out,"  but  that  want  to  got  *'  in";  but  the  runk 
uidflloof  ui  l>eUere  in  homegoveriuuent;auil  wbca  weasy  home 
govomouut.  We  mean  not  only  New  York  city's  government  of 
itwLf  m  opposed  to  govurDtneot  from  Albauy,  but  our  own  indi- 
TiJunl  ^renimmit  of  ouraolrcsantl  imrticipattou  iu  the  gorerU' 
mantal  inflaoDccs  tlmt  go  to  compose  our  municipal  chunicter  and 
biitory.  Tliu  best  thing  ue  cuu  do  lor  nioutlut  to  cvuiu  will  \ut, 
aot  totolknbout  onndidatvs,  uudnot  to  draw  the  net  of  partisan 
iQt«re»t  with  which  wu  may  bo  severally  afliltated,  but  to  prevent 
tliapresout  iiiuiiiciiNjeartiestnolU  from  mortgaging  itself  to  any 
man.  moremcnt.  or  party;  to  make  people  iotolligcntly  and  bai-n- 
ingly  conccious  of  the  inimedinte  allualion  ;  to  go  on  uiicoTering 
the  crookednuM  with  which  tliu  inombcraof  our  present  city  gov- 
«rnraetit  havo  warped  themsctres,  and  tho  Blth  with  which  tlioy 
hare  bttgrimed  tliomMvlvcB  ;  to  bo  (•(codily  druwiug  to  a  finer  t«n- 
lion  the  molivusurid  purjioaca  of  our  citizonahip  ;  to  protest  uu- 
tirinj;ty  ngainst  tho  adoption  of  any  hnlf-measurca  or  comproraiw 
cm»didate«;  «tottdily  to  euiphafuzetlie  momi  elunient  involved  in 
the  preient  warfare,  and  so  to  lift  tho  uiru^^'glo  abovo  ihn  level  of 
petty  ambition  and  Bectiomtl  prejudice  that  the  popular  niind 
dioli  bvcomu  more  and  wore  eluvated  and  insistont  in  ilsdeuiundii, 
jUid  that  iU  choice  of  leadership  be  determined,  nut  by  the  schem- 
ing of  a  cabal,  nor  by  n  policy  of  barter  and  dicker,  but  by  tho 
vide  drift  of  event  and  tho  high  exigencies  of  the  hour. 

0.  U.  PjUikuubst. 


n.  JUGOLLNG  WITH  THE  BALLOT, 

81    JOBX     W.     UOFf,     COUNSEL    TO    THE    COStKITTEB    FOB    IBB 

FBosscmriQif  of  blvctiok  frauds. 

At  a  man  mecitng  held  tinder  the  anopiccg  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  tho  City  of  Now  York  at  the  Coi)por  Union  last  October, 
a  committuo  of  fifty  was  appointed  to  invito  the  co- operation  of 
ttilia«tt«,  trrmpecttve  of  party,  to  sccuro  as  far  us  poesiblo  an  ob- 
■tnanoo  of  tbo  election  laws.  A  number  of  gentlemen  volun- 
t«or«d  to  aot  ua  watchers  at  tho  polla  on  election  day,  and  white 
it  wai,  nnder  Uie  circumstances,  itnpracticable  to  man  each  of 
Ibe  1,XJ>7  puUing-flacM  iu  the  city,  yet  tboro  wua  a  sufficient 
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number  placed  under  obscrratLoD  to  warrant  a  fairly  acoarate 
estimate  of  the  genera)  practice.  Since  tlie  euactmont  of  tho 
reform -ballot  law  ia  1890  uo  orgauizcd  effort  has  boou  niado  to 
iratch  its  operation  or  to  detect  auy  illegal  practices.  The  pub- 
lic wuii  satitifli-d  wiLb  tlic  popular  catcb-uuine  of  the  act,  and  it 
slept  peacefully  opou  the  assurauce  that  £raud  was  uo  looger  pos- 
sible ;  but  tUe  evidence  obtained  by  the  volunteer  watchers,  and 
the  finding  of  over  nxty  indictments  by  the  Grand  Jury^  toainlj 
ugaiuBt  election  officials,  demonstrate  that  false  registration,  false 
Tutiug,  and  bribery  arc  as  easily  and  as  safely  practised  as  thej 
ever  were,  and  that  perjury  has  enormously  increased,  owing  lo 
the  number  of  safegniirds  which  moat  bo  sworu  away  by  the 
fraudulent  voter  and  the  collusive  inspector. 

During  tho  lust  seven  years  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease of  cheap  lodging-houses  iu  the  city  of  Now  York,  whose 
capnciky  for  occom mod ii lion  is  limited  only  by  the  number  of 
lodgers  that  can  be  crowded  around  the  stoves  and  upon  the 
benches.  The  inmates  of  those  lodging-bouses  are  the  nomads 
of  our  civilization,  with  no  home,  no  family  ties,  no  cares  for 
nor  interest  in  government  or  country,  and  who  aroand  election 
time  are  contracted  for  at  so  much  a  head  to  register  and  vote. 
On  the  dayd  of  lejfislratiou  these  floaters  registered  mythical  names, 
giving  the  lodging-house  as  their  residence.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
they  claimed  to  bo  native-born  citizens,  and,  if  naturalized,  that 
they  had  been  naturalized  in  another  State.  OF  course  it  may  be 
said  that  if  they  swore  falaely'they  were  liable  to  panishmont  for 
perjury.  That  ia  true,  but  how  is  the  perjury  to  bo  proven  ?  Who 
can  swear  that  each  a  man  is  not  the  owner  of  tho  name  ha  haa 
given,  or  tbat  he  is  not  a  native-born  citizen  ?  There  ia  no  record 
toappenl  to,  and  he  ie  pnicticaUysafo  from  contradiction.  As  to 
the  period  of  his  roEidouce  in  the  district,  be  is  ei[ually  safe.  Tbflre 
is  no  register  or  record  kept  in  the  lodging- bouses ;  the  only  for- 
mality required  is  the  paynjcnt  of  a  Bmall  snm  for  the  night.  Tho 
lodgers  usually  turn  in  Inte  at  night,  and  are  turned  out  early  in 
the  morning.  They  rarely  spend  three  nights  in  succession  in 
the  same  house.  And  t]ie.9e  tramps,  many  of  them  criminals, 
each  rcgiatcred  one  or  more  names  which  were  certain  to  ba  vot«d 
on  by  themselves  or  some  other  trampa  on  election  day. 

The  same  men  who  registered  did  not,  as  a  nilo,  rote  npon 
the  uaciea  given.    To  have  them  do  eo  would  rettnire  their  taaix^ 
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'tioaoce  at  the  lodging-bouEo,  ami  that  would  bo  too  eziicDsiTe. 
A  mora  economic  plan  w&a  adopted.  A  few  days  previous  to 
election  the  proprietors  of  the  lodging-houses  were  faruished,  hj 
the  ele<:Cioii*di6lrlct  CJiptains,  with  lists  o£  the  uumeu  regitstereil 
(root  Ihetr  houses  Separate  slips  for  each  uamo  wore  then 
•applied,  and  on  election  day  the  tramps,  as  they  came  aloug,  were 
handed  the  iili]»,  and  they  rotcd  on  Uio  names  thus  f;iveu  as  fre- 
quently as  they  conld  get  the  slips.  The  election  workers  were 
never  hard  pushed  to  bring  out  thcrcgiBtorod  rote.  They  aimply 
sent  for  the  men  when  they  wanted  them,  and  were  always  sup- 
plied vith  the  required  uunihcr.  Sometimes  the  floater  forgot  the 
oaaie  giren  to  him  or  conld  not  read  the  slip;  sometimes  a 
man  who  could  not  speak  English  wrestled  with  an  American 
Djune,  or  an  Knglieh- speaking  man  struggled  with  a  Polish 
name.  lu  all  of  these  cases  the  ohjigiitg  iititpeotors  h('l|ted  them 
out  either  by  looking  at  the  slip  or  by  giving  Borao  sort  of 
protiotinciilioQ  to  the  an  pronounceable  name.  In  some  elec- 
tion districta  there  wa«  a  rivalry  as  to  who  could  vote  on 
ibe  nioet  namcA,  and  the  man  who  von  the  honors  was  an 
eKonrict,  who  voted  eighteen  times  in  two  election  dis* 
tricta  of  the  Third  Awcmbly  District.  At  another  election 
district  of  the  same  Aasembly  district,  four  ex-convicta  vot«d 
opon  the  names  of  fonr  well-known  men  in  the  neighborhood, 
onu  of  them  being  a  German  who  kept  a  wine  saloon  next 
door  to  the  polling- place,  and  was  personally  known  to  the 
election  inspectors  for  years.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
CTcn  in  presidential  elections  the  vote  falls  off  from  the 
T^itrotion  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.;  but  in  those  districts 
where  the  lodging-house  flourisheii,  the  full  registered  rote 
was  inrariably  polled,  and  the  trouble  was  not  in  swelling  the  vote 
to  the  number  n^istered,  but  in  keeping  it  down  to  that  figure,  as 
the  CDpply  of  voters  was  inexhaustible.  In  the  Thirtieth  Ktec- 
tion  Divtrict  of  the  Second  Assembly  District,  which  comprises  a 
tingle  block,  there  were  registered  from  one  small  honso  two 
stories  high  above  a  Itqnor  store,  62;  from  three  houeos,  230; 
and  from  thirty-one  housea,  630.  The  full  registration  was  voted 
in  this  district,  and  there  being  but  600  minutes  of  legal  voting 
Ume,  the  rate  wiis  a  rnto  a  minute  and  twenty  over. 

In  th«  Thirty-BisUi  Election  Distriot  of  the  same  Assem- 
bly District,  from  four  lodging-houses  there  were  registered 
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and  voieA  npon  337  names.  At  tbig  poll  in;;- place  men  vent 
in  and  voted,  came  out  and  took  their  place  in  line  to  vote 
again.  There  were  counted  in  this  amicmbly  district  12,770 
Totes,  and  the  result  of  a  cnrefnl  and  conservatire  calctilhtion 
shows  tlmt  at  least  5,000  of  this  nnmher  were  frandnlent  votes. 
In  1893  there  were  registered  from  forty  lionece  1,410.  In  189S 
from  the  same  hoosea  there  were  ri-giatered  2,105.  From  one 
lodging-hoQSc  in  the  Second  Election  District  of  the  Third 
Aaseoibly  District,  183  names  were  registered  and  voted 
upon.  From  twolre  houses  in  the  same  district  there  were  reg- 
istered and  voted  npon  383  names.  The  keeper  of  a  well-known 
lodging-hoiiBO  on  the  Bowery,  an  ex-convict  for  election  fraods, 
was  captain  of  his  election  district,  and  whenever  the  voting 
became  dull  he  sent  aronnd  to  his  lodging-hoiiso  for  a  fresh 
nnpply.  It  will  he  seen  tifat  this  system  of  padding  the  registry 
ia  the  necessary  prclnde  to  the  fraudulent  voting  on  election  day  ; 
it  is  simple  and  incxpenaiTc,  and  under  the  present  administration 
of  public  affairs  is  reafionahly  i^fc  from  detection  or  prosecntion. 
Tho  arrangements  of  tho  polling-places  were  in  many  instances 
designed  for  the  perpetration  of  fraad.  Doors  from  tho  rear 
[>ortiona  of  poll ing-pluneii  opened  into  hallways,  and  the  retiring- 
booths  were  so  armngod  that  the  workers  could  go  into  them  from 
the  hull  and  prepare  tho  ballot  for  the  voter.  In  other  places  tho 
booths  were  ranged  in  a  row,  leaving  a  passageway  in  the  rear,  and 
in  the  bocks  of  the  booths  a  piece  of  tho  mn-ilin  was  slit  ont  and  a 
man  stood  there  ready  to  fix  the  ballots  for  the  voter  aa  soon 
as  he  entered.  In  very  few  of  the  eli^ctton  districts  waa  the 
lav  obeerred  aa  to  t))o  time  of  closing  the  polls.  It  depended 
largely  whether  the  full  registry  list  was  polled;  if  it  was  not,  tho 
election-district  captain  sent  to  gather  in  siidlcient  floaters  to 
complete  the  list,  and  the  pools  wore  kept  open  to  arcnnimodnte 
him.  At  one  polling-place  in  the  Tenth  Assembly  District  tlie 
doors  were  closed  at  four  o'clock  and  a  piece  of  puper  pasted  over 
the  slot  in  the  ballot-box.  The  in8|>cctors  and  poll  clerks  were 
preparing  to  canvass  the  votes  when  at  fonrtoen  minutes  paat 
four  o'clock  the  captjiin  hurried  with  a  voter  to  tho  door,  which 
was  opened,  the  voter  was  rushed  to  the  booth,  the  pastor  cover- 
lug  over  the  slot  woe  broken,  and  tho  Tot«  reooircil.  At  »  nnra- 
ber  of  polling-places  the  ballots  were  secretly  marked,  and  the 
inspectors,  in  handling  the  ballots,  had  no  difiicnlty  in  oaoertain. 
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ing,  br  tht'ir  fcnso  of  touch,  from  tlie  size,  the  weight,  and  tho 
TnDctlsjje  of  the  blanket  pasters  used  by  the  different  partiM^bow 
the  Toter  hiul  voted. 

The  proriBion  of  the  law  permitting  a  blind  or  diaablerl  person 
to  hare  MfUtancc  in  the  booth  in  ihe  prepHnitiun  of  hisbtillotavns 
perrerted  into  a  means  for  tho  perpetration  of  the  most  BhamoIeBS 
peijorr  and  frnnd.  There  woro  three  classes  of  voters  for  whoBe 
opcoial  bencfil  tho  plan  was  pnt  into  operation  :  IXrsi,  the  man 
who  coold  neither  speak  nor  read  the  iCngllsk  language ;  stcond^ 
the  EDglish-spooking  man  who  could  not  read  hi»  ballot ;  third, 
the  man  who  it  wat  suspected  wonhl  not  vote  the  Tammany  ticket. 
TbcK  men  were  iiocostcd  on  the  Btrcct  or  in  neighboring  snioons, 
and  as  soon  as  the  price  wits  fixed,  ranging  from  one  dollar  and  a 
hsif  tc  two  dollars  and  a  half,  they  were  instructed  to  go  in  and 
take  the  oath  of  physical  disability,  and  then  select  ae  their 
guide  to  tho  booth  the  "workej-"  who  stood  at  the  guard-rail. 
In  soma  caeesa  pretence  was  kept  np  by  the  worker  guiding  thoiis- 
BsLed  voter  to  the  booth,  but  in  the  majority  of  coses  all  disguise 
wts  thrown  aside  and  the  jterforraanco  became  a  roaring  fuvce. 
lo  one  election  district  of  the  Eighth  Assembly  District  twenty 
men,  mostly  colored,  took  the  oath  of  physicitl  disubility,  and 
each  of  them  was  accompanied  into  the  booth  by  the  worker,  who 
pot  the  pre]>ared  ballot  either  into  tho  hand  or  the  hat  of  the 
Totor  and  iinod  by  him  nntil  it  was  delivered  to  the  inspector. 
No  one  of  these  men  was  in  any  sens©  physically  diBabled,  and  the 
frvqoent  perja rice  became  the  subject  of  jokes  and  laughter.  One 
of  tho  "blinil  "irotnrs,  immediately  on  dopoeiting  his  Imllot,  asked 
for  a  match  to  light  his  cigar,  and,  seeing  one  on  the  floor  about  six 
feel  away,  stepped  over  and  picked  it  op.  Another"blind  "  voter, 
wben  learine.  was  warned  by  n  bystander  that  there  was  a  pin  on 
tlw  floor  and  not  to  fall  over  it;  whereupon  tho  "blind"  man 
•tooped  down  and  picke<l  it  up.  Another  voter  receive^l  his  ballots 
ill  tb^  nrdifiary  way  and  retired  to  the  booth  ;  in  a  few  minutes  he 
came  out  and  mid  he  <^uld  not  fnid  his  btttlot.<i ;  tho  bidlot  clerk 
rhowrd  bim  how  ;  bo  retired  again,  but  in  a  little  while  came  out 
and  returned  the  ballots,  saying  that  he  couM  not  tell  tho  Tam- 
many ticket.  He  wont  outftide  tho  polling-phiro  anrl  in  a  few 
linatearotamwi  with  the  "worker,"  took  tho  oath  of  physical  dls- 
'tlrility,  was  allowed  the  assiNtimce  of  the  worker  in  the  booth, 
and  this  time  lits  bnlluL  wkh  cost  in  the  regnhilion  way.     A  vol- 
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nntocr  watcher  protested  againit  vhat  ho  termed  nu  outrage,  even 
the  police  ofUcer  remonstrated ,  but  the  inspectors  sav  the;  had. 
DO  discretion,  bat  were  boand  to  accept  the  votes. 

In  some  dutricts  the  inspectors  conetraed  the  oath  of  phyeical 
disability  to  meanilliteracj,  but  in  no  instance  wa«  the  la vr  observed 
an  to  the  form  of  the  oath  or  as  to  noting  on  the  poU-Uats  the  par- 
ticuhir  disability  sworn  to,  or  as  to  rccordiiij^  tlie  name  of  the  per- 
son assisting.  It  was  the  common  practice  for  the  inspectors  and 
poll  clerks  to  BU  np  »nd  sign  during  the  daj  the  blank  statements 
and  certi6catcs  which  tliey  were  required  to  make  at  the  close  of 
the  canvass,  le;iving  the  figures  only  to  be  inserted.  This  was  not 
only  a  violation  of  law^  but  for  obvious  reasons  affonled  facilities 
for  fraudulent  computations  and  returns.  Eren  if  the  mtnori^ 
inspector  was  dispoaed  to  object  to  a  false  count — a  thing  so  ex- 
tniordiiiary  that  it  did  not  happen — tlie  majority  inspectors  hav- 
ing the  returns  already  signed  could  afford  to  ignore  him;  iu  other 
words,  it  was  furnishing  certificatoa  in  advance  during  the  day 
for  what  was  to  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  polls. 

The  names  of  men  well  known  in  their  i-espective  distnota, 
and  personally  known  to  the  inspectors,  were  voted  upon  early  in 
the  day,  so  that  when  the  teisui-ely  citizen  went  to  cast  bis  vote  he 
was  promptly  challenged.  In  some  few  dihtricts  he  was  allowed 
to  swear  his  vote  in,  but  in  the  greater  number  he  was  not,  par- 
ticularly as  it  grew  late  tn  the  afternoon,  and'the  chances  of  a 
mandamus  grew  less.  The  names  of  many  respectable  Tammany 
men  were  voted  npon  ;  and  when  the  owners  went  to  vote,  their 
mild  complaints  were  assuaged  by  the  asatiranoe  that  the  ballot 
already  in  was  the  same  as  they  would  have  votei).  A  striking 
example  of  the  extent  to  which  this  was  carried  was  furnished  in 
one  election  district  of  the  Second  Assembly  District,  where  a 
floater  voted  on  the  name  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  In- 
Bpectore.  The  chairman  did  not  even  qaeetioa,  much  leas  chal- 
lenge, bia  impersonator,  bat  gravely  announced  that  ho  himself 
had  voted  on  the  ballot  deposited  by  the  floater. 

Discipline  and  rigid  political  organization  were  never  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  thorough  and  syatematic  fraud  practised 
in  counting  the  votes.  The  nniformity  with  which  certain 
methods  woa  adopted  precludes  the  belief  that  they  were  sposmodio; 
bnt  on  the  contrary  it  forces  the  conclusion  that  they  were  epi- 
demic in  conformity  to  a  general  policy.    An  soon  as  the  polls 
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closed,  the  ^lecUon-district  captAin  oBsnmcd  commaDd.  It  a  vol* 
ant«rr  watclicr  demnndcd  Admission  he  was  cither  kopt  without 
ibc  pittrd-rail  or,  if  ttdmitu-d,  ho  could  not  got  nciir  enongh  to 
Uio  table  to  seo  Uio  ballots,  otring  to  a  number  of  brood -shoutdcrod 
m«a  who,  from  thoir  huBtUog  capacity,  eecared  the  front 
plaeea.  All  liiul  blank  printed  forms  of  iratchera'  cer- 
tUicaiee  signed  b;  some  cjtrididate  or  officer  of  a  parlj  or- 
ganization. It  inaj  be  not^d  tbat  walcbers'  ccrlitlcatoa  signed 
in  blank  convey  no  ftuthority  and  arc  wholly  ioHuBkient  in 
law.  Tbe  irhule  nnmber  of  ballots  found  in  Che  biillot-boxea 
wero  first  counted.  Tliii  number  should  tally  exactly  with  the 
poll  clerk's  litit,  sltowiuf;  the  number  of  voters  actually  polled, 
and  with  the  ballot  cicrk'i  Inst  consecutive  number,  ehowiug  tho 
number  of  ballots  actually  delivered  to  voters.  Almost  without 
exoep''  ''  <'  wore  more  bnllot«  fonnd  iu  the  ballot-box  than 
the  b:-  .>■«  uumlicr  showed  to  have  been  delivered  or  the 

poll-list  ahovod  to  have  l>een  voted,  and  In  a  great  number  of 
districts  more  than  the  registration.  How  they  came  there  is  (o 
■ome  cttoni  a  myuLery  ;  but  in  Bomu  plorea  ballots  were  folded  in 
daplicate,  and  in  others  the  pile  of  ballots  on  the  tabic  was 
addeil  to  by  a  sleight-of-hand  performance.  Where  an  excosa  of 
ballota  is  8o  foond,  the  law  jirovides  that  they  ehiill  bo  tliorougbly 
mingled,  and  that  an  inspector  sball,  wttbont  aeoing,  approach 
backward  and  draw  out  tmli^oriminatRlya  nnmber  of  ballots  equal 
to  the  excess.  This  law  was  improved  out  of  existence.  Tbe 
haOoU  were  Srst  opened,  then  the  Democratic  ballots  were 
placed  in  one  pile,  the  Republican  ballots  in  another,  and  the 
pM^le's,  the  Prohibition,  and  tbe  Socialists'  in  reflpeclive  piles. 
The  pilea  were  then  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other,  the  Derao- 
rrstlc  at  tbe  bottom,  the  Ucpnblican  next,  and  the  nthor  three 
wjtbont  regard  to  tbe  order.  An  inspector  then  walked  back- 
wanUand  felt  for  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  from  that  top  took  the 
nambor  in  excess.  One  district  illustrative  of  many  was  the 
Berenlh  Election  Diitriot  of  the  Third  Assembly  District.  Here 
6v     ■       '  'id  night  naine«  were  regiptered,  495  votes  were  cost, 

»i  were  found  in  the  box— an  excess  of  seventy-two 

boUotf  which  wero  drawn  in  tbe  waydescribed,  from  the  top  of  the 
pil«.  In  theEightceuth.Kinetcentb.and  Twenty-second  Klection 
Diatrietaof  the  Second  A  McuiWy  District  every  name  registered 

Totw!  npon,  and  every  vote  ciiat  was  given  to  a  certain  candi- 

Tou  ctrnt.  HO.  447.         14 
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date,  and  yet  a  coneiderable  number  of  men  in  each  diftrict  fasre 
svom  that  tlicy  Tote^I  for  another  miin.  In  another  Election 
Dutrict  of  the  snme  Assombly  District  the  inspuctors  took  u 
nnmbor  of  a  certain  party's  bullots  and  put  them  in  the  stove 
withont  waiting  for  even  the  formality  of  a  ooant. 

A  wholesale  attempt  was  made  to  count  the  party  ballots  as 
straight  tickets  without  regard  to  scratches  or  individual  pasters. 
It  vm  anticipated  that  the  pnnci]}»l  scratching  would  be  on 
Judge  Muyuard  :  heucv  in  the  count  the  iasjjoctors  mshed  tlie 
Democratic  ballots  as  straight,  but  the  ToUmteer  watchers, 
though  jeered  and  frcqacntly  threatened,  insisted  that  scratches 
be  noted,  iodiTidnal  pasters  be  counted,  and  by  their  efforU 
many  thonsauds  of  rotes  were  sarcd  from  a  false  canvass.  It  was 
A  common  practice  to  count  the  ballots  by  tens,  each  ten  count- 
ing one,  two,  three,  and  so  on  ;  when  all  were  counted,  the  total 
enm  of  numerals  was  multipltod  by  ten,  and  the  resalt  as- 
oertained.  White  counting,  a  friendly  misunderstandiog  fro- 
qnently  occurred  between  the  inspectors  as  to  the  number  of  tens 
coanted — for  instance,  whether  it  was  six  or  seven  or  eight  or 
nine— aud  it  was  invariably  settled  in  favor  of  the  liighest  num- 
ber^ thuH  making  it  easy  to  add  one  or  more  tens  to  the*  liclunl  vote. 
Once  the  totid  figures  were  nettled  upon,  they  became  immutable, 
and  uo  amonntof  proof  produced  by  thcwateherfl,  either  of  fraud, 
miiatiike,  or  miscalcnintiou,  could  alter  the  infallihlo  inspectors. 

It  would  not  be  jnBt  to  lay  the  blame  exclusively  upon  the 
Tammany  inapeetore,  though,  of  eonrso,  Iwing  in  the  majority 
and  in  ftill  control,  they  were  chargeable  with  all  that  took  place. 
Republican  inspectors  either  openly  co-operated  with  or 
qniotly  acquiesced  in  the  pcrpotratiou  of  the  fraud.  Miuty  poll 
clerks  and  ballot  clerks,  who  serve  as  such  to  escape  jury  dnty. 
were  not  wilful  wrongdoers,  bat  were  either  ignorant  of  or 
indifferent  to  their  duties,  but  whether  from  criminal  intent, 
acquiescence,  ignorance,  or  indifferonre,  the  result  was  the  same 
— a  great  and  organized  crime  was  committed  against  the  elective 
franchise. 

Jobs  W.  Oopf. 


TERRITORIAL  SOYEREIGXTY  AND  THE  PAPACY. 

BY   THE   filOIIT   RET.    MONSIONOK   BEBNA.RD   O'BEILLT. 


The  RomaD  correspondents  of  8omo  of  our  gieat  newapapurs 
BHure  na  tbnt  both  Leo  Xlll.  nud  King  Uiuberto  ure  in 
drnager  of  bcin^  compcllod  to  Hv  from  Rome.  TbU  can  bo 
nevs  out;  for  rnicb  an  bavo  not  made  themselveii  well  ao* 
qasint-ed  wilb  tbe  condition  of  Italian  politics,  or  who  onlf 
look  will)  H  ctirolesg  eje  on  the  grniptoms  of  approaching  Euro- 
p«Mi  coiivtiUioiui. 

Ijong  Ago  Aomo  of  the  officifll  organs  of  Ibo  Bc^volutionnrj 
partT  in  Italy  fonnatly  drularod  that,  iu  case  of  a  groat  Knropena 
war,  it  noiihl  bu  excfedingly  difllcult  for  tbe  Pope,  the  Papiil 
Conrt,  and  tho  Koman  cler^  to  escajie  willi  their  lives  frani  Rome. 
Tho  retum  to  powor  of  Signor  Griapi,  citremcly  hostile  m  he  is 
to  tfao  Papacy,  is  u  gunrant^o  that  the  danger  of  such  a  ma&;acra 
U  Qo«r.  happily,  a  rt>moti>  one.  For  Cri&pi  is,  I  betiorc,  slnooroly 
(lerot^d  to  tbe  kiDt£dom  of  Itnly,  and  adverse  to  the  sangninary 
•eb«iii  .  '  ' .  Rcvolntirmifltn  and  their  altiee,  the  Auti-Cbristiatt 
Ubioi  :it>8  in  the  |>cninRu1a.     Another  publicist,  a  man  of 

great  repnto  and  great  authority,  Signor  Bougbi,  ig  credited  with 
tbemyitig  that  "  On  the  day  when  Leo  XI IT.  would  leave  Homo  by 
Iho  Porta  tM  Popola,  Umbcrto.  with  bis  drnimty  and  his  court, 
voold  »l«>  have  to  leave  it  by  the  Porta  Put."  Wherefore  should 
agitner^  Kurn[ieAn  war,  an  so  many  preiliot,  hretik  on i,  or  let 
looee  iu  Italy,  and  oepeciutly  in  Rome,  the  volcanic  puK9ion8  now 
Mtthiog  and  boiling  over  there,  the  government  of  King  Umborlo 
will  find  its  vital  intereete  involved  in  protecting  tbe  Vatican  and 
Hearing  the  lives  and  liberty  of  its  occupants.  Should  Pope 
and  King,  id  tbe  eventuality  of  war,  have  to  fly  from  Italy,  we 
know  from  the  hi«torT  of  the  pant  century  that  Leo  XIII.  or  bis 
CQCOuMor  is  us  likely  to  return  to  Homo  as  the  heir  to  the  crown 
al  lb«  a«w  kingdom  of  Italy. 
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Once  more  meanwhile  the  mighty  qnestion  "Ought  tlie  Poiw  to 
be  temporal  sovereign  of  Kome  ?"  not  otil;  sgitaiw  all  Italy,  but 
forces  itself  on  the  atteution  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  I 
have  called  it  a  mighty  qtidstion^  because  all  nations  whom  we 
designate  as  Koman  Catholic,  or  who  possess,  like  Gvrmany. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Statee,  a  coosiderable  minority  of 
Catholics,  cannot  help  being  interested  in  a  sutject  which  so 
deeply  mores  the  Catholic  conecience.  Abore  all  must  it  be 
considered  a  might;  question,  because  it  intimately  concerns  the 
two  hundred  itnd  twenty  millions  of  human  beings  who  revere  in 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  look  up  to  him  as 
their  divinely  appointed  teacher  and  guide  in  all  things  spiritual. 
A  question  which  so  nearly  touches  their  convictions  and  their 
conscience  as  the  perfect  independence  and  freedom  of  the  head  of 
the  church  in  the  fiilQIment  of  bis  high  office  as  Biehnp  of  Rome 
and  pastor  of  Christ's  entire  flock  mnat,  by  its  very  nature,  agi- 
tate the  whole  Catholic  world,  the  whole  civilized  world,  in  fact, 
BO  long  a&  it  is  left  undecided.  Tin's  agitation  and  niirest  has 
mauifcsted  itself  in  every  Catholic  congress,  in  every  national 
or  provincial  ascembly  of  Catholics  held  yearly  during  the 
last  half  century  in  European  couQlriei;.  The  first  act  of  all 
such  aeeeuiblages,  that  even  of  the  first  Catholic  congress  held  in 
the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  was  to  protest  to  the 
world  that  the  Pope  was  not  free  in  his  own  episcopal  city. 

What,  then,  constitutes  this  Roman  qnestion  ? 

There  arc  two  very  distinct  aspects  of  it,  which,  to  a  super- 
ficial obnerrer,  would  apiwar  one  and  inseparable.  ITie  first 
is,  "Should  the  Pope,  being  what  ho  assumes  to  be.  and  what 
his  immense  flock  believe  him  to  bo — the  vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth,  the  supreme  visible  head  of  the  Christian  Churcli — be 
made,  for  the  free  dischargo  of  the  mission  imposed  on  him,  ab- 
solatcly  independent  of  the  sway,  the  domination,  and  dictation 
of  any  one  sovereign  or  people?"  And,  secondly,  since  lio  is, 
and  has  been  so  long  acknowledged  to  be,  the  Biaiiop  of  Borne, 
"Should  the  Pope  not  enjoy  this  absolute  freedom  and  independ- 
ence in  Rome  itself?" 

Catholics  maintain  in  substance  tbnt  the  hoad  of  the 
Church  should,  iu  the  present  as  in  the  poflt,  be  in  poftseesion 
of  a  territorial  sovereignty  placed  under  the  protection  of  inter* 
nalioDal  law,  with  itsrighteand  limits  guaranteed  by  the  nations 
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of  both  henaUpheres.  Withoat  snch  a  territorial  sovcroigotj  tliu 
I'ofiA  coulil  ouljr  be  the  guest  of  some  oao  nation,  while  iu  prac- 
tico  tuid  reality  he  would  b«  the  subject  of  the  sorereigu  power. 
monarchical  or  tiemocratic,  affording  him  hospitality. 

Ijooklog  lit  thi^  siilo  of  the  question  an  two  hundred  and 
tKL-Qty  mOliotu  of  CaLhulics  look  at  it,  and  viewing  the  dependent 
ami  precarioQS  sitaatioo  imposed  on  the  Pope  by  hie  uot  being  & 
t4:rriiuriid  sovereign,  or  by  his  being,  as  vas  Piua  IX.,  and  as  ia 
Leo  XII].,  a  nuo  aominnl  sovereign,  or  rather  a  prisoner  in  the 
Vatioiu,  it  is  inanifest  thutsuch  a  position  of  dependence  is  repug- 
nuit  to  the  idea  of  the  Pope's  oOlce  as  ruler  oC  the  universal 
church. 

The  Popo.  as  Chriitt'a  vicar  and  poator  of  the  whole  Socle, 
belongti  to  all  humauiiy.  We  arc  hero  taking  (or  grunted  whal 
Catholioa  believe  on  this  head,  and  wliat  the  logical  conaeqiiencoB 
of  fiooh  belief  impose  as  a  practical  necessity.  As  Pope,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  belongs  to  no  one  nation  ;  he  ia  the  minister  and 
servant  of  all.  His  mission,  divine,  unirersul,  perpetual,  and  un- 
biling — Hs  he  and  his  Church  helieve  and  proclaim  it  to  be— 
cmbnuos  all  peoples  and  all  time.  The  spiritual  authority  which 
h«  wields  isand  ought  enrely  to  be  superior  to  the  revolutions  and 
I  coQtln^encios  of  civil  atatos  and  goveruments.  Ilis  ministra- 
'tioits — iu  the  hypothesis  of  the  divine  coofitittition  of  bis  chnrch, 
of  her  saving  labors  among  our  race,  and  her  supreme  obligation 
to  carry  on  Christ's  work  of  redemption  and  eanctitlcation — are 
nporior  in  their  objuct  and  naturo  to  tho^o  of  all  earthly  societies. 
I'BcIng  in  favor  of  all  mankind,  and  ordained  by  God  as  such,  all 
nations,  rulers,  and  goremments  should  encourage,  pi-otect,  pro- 
mote these  miutbtrations  and  labors. 

It  sliould  be  the  supremo  interest  of  all  mankind,  of  oU,  at 
least,  who  believe  iu  the  divine  mission  of  the  Church,  and  the 
authority  of  her  viitible  he:id,  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  that  mis- 
m.  to  render  these  ministrations  and  the  exorcise  of  thatanthor- 

riity  ABSOLUTKLr  I'SEI. 

Kations  and  gurernmcnts  which,  liko  oar  own,  profess  and 
{metice  great  respect  for  religious  freijdoin  and  the  rights  of  con- 
sdmoe,  mast  have  a  regard  (or  the  claims  of  such  a  body  as  the 
Catholic  Church,  demanding  that  its  visible  head  should  not  be 
Um  orwUure,  the  slave,  or  the  suhjcot  of  any  one  empire,  kingdom 
ornpobUc,  bnlaa  Independent sovervigu,  free,  in  his  own  house 
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and  domaio,  to  extend  his  cure  to  the  whole  earth,  aa  Chrut  has 
commanded  him.  ProtMlant  stalcsiiieD,  inipartii*!  and  unpreju* 
diced  Protestant  students  of  hiatory,  will  not  and  cannot  denj 
that  till)  civil  principality  of  the  Popes,  its  it  waaconstitnted  before 
the  Iteformation,  was  the  creation  of  the  thxu  existing  Christ«n- 
dom.  The  ri^ht  of  the  Poises  to  Itome  and  to  the  St&tee  of  the 
Church  was  a  vested  right,  wore  ancient  than  that  of  anysover- 
cig^n  or  etate  in  Europe,  and  in  that  right  everjf  single  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church  participated. 

lutei-natiunat  law,  during  a  period  of  twelve  huadradyean.  bad 
sanctioned  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  held  to 
be  the  common  parent  of  the  entire  Chrialian  family.  wa«  given 
in  his  Episcopal  city  a  territorial  sovereignty  which  made  him 
indcjtendeut  of  any  one  people  or  power.  Catholic  nations,  like 
individnal  Catholics,  were  greatly  jealons,  during  the  mtddleagea, 
as  they  are  jealous  at  this  day,  of  any  interforenoe  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  in  governing  the  Church  UniversaL 
Nations  and  individuals  had  then  a  right,  as  they  have  now, 
as  they  luutit  ever  have,  to  see  that  the  Pope  was  free  in  his  own 
city,  and  to  hare  it  manifest  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  that 
he  was  perrectly  free.  Tliere  must  be  no  superior  authority  in 
llomu  which  the  Pope  and  his  counsellors  have  to  consult,  to  yield 
and  defer  to,  before  issuing  instmctiona  destined  for  the  entire 
church,  before  laying  down  the  lavs  of  life  and  morality  for 
Catholics  when  error  is  abroad  and  corruption  is  overflowing 
every  floodgate.  The  civil  principality  of  the  Popea  most  be  a 
neutralized  priiici polity,  on  wliieh  none  may  make  war  and  which 
should  be  ever  nt  pciico  wiih  all ;  becauso  the  divine  mission  of 
the  Church  and  her  pontiffs  is  a  mission  to  souls  which  neither 
war  nor  pestilence  should  ever  interrupt,  trammel,  or  delay. 

Every  Christian  people  has  a  right  to  know  and  to  feel  that 
its  relations  with  the  Uoly  See  are  not  inflaenced  by  the  inter- 
ference or  dictation  of  a  hostile,  an  unfriendly,  or  even  a  friendly 
nation.  The  moment,  for  instance,  that  our  government  at  Wash- 
ington had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  ministers  of  King  Um- 
berbo  in  the  Qitirinal  were  exeroisingonfjce  XIII.  or  his  Secretary 
of  State,  or  his  Prefect  of  the  Projwganda,  a  pressure  in  any  way 
hostile  or  adverse  to  our  country  or  its  interests,  it  won  til  be  brought 
homo  to  American  Protestants  why  the  Pope  sliould  ho  free, 
independent,  sovereign  in  l£ome,  and  master  in  his  own  faousc. 
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What  Iiftppunod  in  Neir  Orloana  two  yours  ago  tod  to  Hcrioiis 
oompUcations  with  Italy.  The  kiugdota  cstublishcd  by  tho 
i*icdmontoiw  otHj  fools  socare  by  lotmiug  on  nev  Friooda  and 
«sUn|{  off  Uie  old.  Tho  day  may  conio  when,  to  avoid  war 
batveon  thia  country  and  Italy,  a  worao  thing  might  be  dono 
than  to  Uivoko  Iho  peoctiful  raudiittiun  or  arbitratioo  of 
the  Hovervigii  fouUlf.  Should  wu,  could  wo,  do  so,  if  tho 
authority  of  the  Qiiiriaal  were  sovereign  and  supreme  lu  the 
Vatican  ? 

They  Bay  that  Leo  XIII.  is  nowarhitrating  between  the  kings 
of  Bclginm  and  Portugal  respecting  the  limita  of  the  Congo  State 
and  the  Forlngueae  iKMseatiionB  ou  the  Dark  Oontinent.  No 
doubt  tlte  decision  will  be  s\b  prompt  and  as  satisfactory  as  in  the 
caae  of  the  Caroline  Ulfuida  in  1885.  Rut  snppoae  tho  Pope 
to  be  noder  tho  control  of  the  Italian  Qovcmmout«  or  that  his 
pneent  ahadowof  BOToroignty  were  ropluced  by  a  real  and  offeotiTo 
dictation  from  thoQuirinal,  would  either  the  Cabinet  of  Brnasels 
or  that  of  Liabou  have  sought  the  intorTontiou  of  the  Holy  Seo  ? 

During  tho  lost  few  years,  especially  since  Leo  XIII.  iuaug- 
Drated  faia  ucw  and  liberal  polioy  in  i'muce,— the  influence  of  the 
yjuMXi  PoutillA  in  European  affairs,  and  their  iutcrferenoe,  at  a 
rnritical  hour,  with  the  interior  policy  of  a  groat  country  like 
Franco,  have  been  passionately  discugoed  by  tho  public  press  iu 
etery  ''iTilizi-d  conntry.  In  this  diocuasion  both  Catholic  and 
noo-Ontholic  writers  hare,  with  a  few  exceptions,  entirely  ignored 
or  lost  sight  of  tho  groands  for  such  interference,  and  the  lofty 
principk^  guiding  the  action  of  the  Pontiff)*,  ko  oft^n  Holt^mnly 
Mserted  and  ezphiiuod  by  Leo  Xlll.  himBolf  long  before  the 
inemorahtu  disoonnw  uf  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  proclaiming  the  new 
policy  rvcomrnendcd  by  the  Viitican  to  tlu>  Catholics  of  Prance. 

Whenever,  iu  any  Catholic  country,  it  happens  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Catholio  citizens  or  their  leaders  contract  each  an 
alliance  withonoorothorof  thoJotuinant  parliea  iu  that  country 
aa  to  threaten  thu  most  sacred  interests  of  religion  or  to  imperil 
tfad  lDd«pcndenc«,  tho  very  existence,  of  tho  nation  itself,  it  he- 
ooDMs  tho  imporatiiro  duly  of  tho  Vicar  of  Christ  to  interfere. 

If  such  be  the  oeoeaaity  for  the  Popes,  of  the  freedom  which 
€ta  aloaa  spring  from  territorial  sorereignty,  vrlinn  one  considers 
the  mere  mnliatorial  ofHou  of  the  Head  of  tho  Church  in  inter- 
BalioiutI   cumpliontioua,  how   much  more   is  that  necessity   in- 
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creaeed  when  there  is  quetition  of  the  Pope's  uQiiiten-Qptcu, 
eaaeottalj  aud  moat  sacred  spii-iiaal  ruUuious  with  ever;  i>ortioa  of 
liis  flock,  aud  with  the  iudividual  coosoieaoes  vhioh  invoke  hie 
aid  ?  Freu  iutcrcourso  with  Botno  was  otio  of  tlio  iiiriolablo  privi- 
leges gaaniuteud  to  all  puoploaaad  to  all  iaJividuaU  in  past  agea, 
not  ouly  by  Lb«  universal  coutient  of  nations,  but  by  the  eipreas 
»iid  aoleuiu  dispositions  of  tha  routitlcal  Decrees.  Feudal  de«- 
potijiiQ  often  interposed  barriers  and  obstacles  to  this  freo  oom- 
muuictition  with  Rome.  But  the  Popes  fougbt  energetically 
and  consistently  for  their  freedom  of  intercour^-  "Sot,  whatover 
prejudice  may  have  said  aud  written  to  the  contrary,  were  their 
motives  iuconsisteot  with  the  highest  spiritaal  interoacs  of  the 
faithful  flock. 

Roiuo  waa  the  homo  of  the  Common  Father.  Men  vearied 
with  life's  battle  aud  hibors  loved  to  sook  there  repose  and  oon- 
Bolatiou.  It.  wusnoforeign  or  strange  laud  for  theChrifitianof  any 
clime.  It  was  the  natural  home  and  refuge  of  Ibo  unfortunate. 
The  Popes  bad  been  Sovereigns  of  Homo  aud  of  the  Patrimony 
of  St.  Pot<jr  since  at  least  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
Their  sovereignty  had  been  acknowledged  by  all  tbe  States  of 
Obmteniiom  ;  it  bad  beou  sauotiuned — if  a  sanction  were  needed 
— by  intornatioual  law.  No  title  among  those  of  the  potentates 
anil  governments  of  Europe  could  be  comjuirod  in  antiquity  and 
uiiiveraally  admitted  rigbteonsncsa  to  that  of  the  pontiff-kiuga. 
I  say  nothing,  at  present,  of  the  inoomparablo  services  rendered 
by  them  to  Italy,  to  Europe,  to  civili»itioQ.  The  tcrrii<»y 
tbus  guaranteed  to  thorn  by  the  gnititude  and  the  reverence 
of  pooplce  and  princes  was  iho  pk-dge  and  security  of  their 
independence  of  all  foreign  domination  or  dictation.  That 
territorial  and  soveraign  indopendonoo  meant  for  the  Common 
Fathor  oE  Ohristondom — as  he  was  regarded  during  all  those 
oentories — absolute  freedom  in  the  discbarge  of  bis  ministerial 
office. 

It  would  be  a  most  interesting  and  instraotive  stndy  to 
search  into  the  early  annals  of  alt  civilizcdjnationa,  and  clearly  estab- 
lish on  what  right  they  Imid  possession  of  their  respective  ierritorieSt 
and  what  sanction  they  have  for  the  oiercise  of  sovereignty  within 
the  same.  Pew  peoples  can  claim  that  they  were  the  Grst  to  bold 
whatconatitutestheirnational  ilomain,and  they  didnutdispoeaeas 
some  prior  occupant.    So  is  it  in  the  Old  World  :  the  right  of  con- 
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qaostj  ur  iupuriur  rajgUt,  ii  tho  title  dood  oa  which  the^  bold  their 
birlUright.  Tho  feuilalUm  ou  whicli  wan  buiU  tLu  wUolo  uf  Lho 
Chriituudotu  oC  oar  futbera  owed  iu  birth,  growth,  aud  loogreiga 
ta  Lhv  ttwurd.  Whatoror  it  came,  io  the  course  of  ugus.  to  bout  of 
in  civiLizuLtou,  ivtiueitieut,  uiid  morality,  wan  duo  to  tlie  religiou 
u(  Christ  and  tbv  livnetioent  lufluence  of  its  ministers.  Ho  would 
bo  M  bold,  un;,  a  rixkluu  writer  of  Knropcati  bisiory  who  would 
denjr  to  tho  Chuirb  of  liomo,  her  poiitilT:^,  uud  hor  midKiouarice, 
ftgrinU  *hara  of  tho  results  of  ilio  iullncuco  of  Obridtiautty  upoa 
•OciHy  aud  it»  iiietttiitioiis. 

As  u>  tbu  Pitimcy  and  the  Papal  States,  thoy  cau  fairly  chal- 
l«igfl  the  ottontioa  of  the  hiatoriau,  the  jurist,  or  the  stat«ti- 
tiuii  to  tbc  legitimacy  of  tboir  origin  and  the  long  admitted  va- 
lidity of  their  right*.  More  than  one  Protestjwit  writer  of  celeb- 
rity has  triiimphaiitly  vindicated  the  right  of  the  Pojios  to  tho 
8t*lM  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  the  gratitude  of  all  Christiou 
peoples.  Even  Gibbon,  who  had  little  love  fur  the  ChriiiLiau 
religion  and  little  ad  miration  for  tho  aooiiU  edince  it  creatod  iu 
OhrUt^ndum,  odrntis  the  growth  of  the  moral  iutluouco  exorcised 
by  the  UishupH  of  Home  in  every  province  aud  city  uf  the  empire, 
and  ander  the  ctnpurora  most  hostile  to  the  faith.  After  refer- 
ring l4i  tho  tmmuiLse  patrimony  the  Church  had  acquired  and  to 
Ibe  wise  ma^nor  ia  which  it  was  ad  ministered  by  tho  Po[>e3}  he  saye: 

**Th«  raeoMiorol  St.  l>et«riidiofDlgt«red  hlit  patrimony wltb  tbe  temper 
ol  •  Ttfcltuit  anil  moderaU  laodlord.  .  .  .  Io  tbe  oae  ot  weattb  be  acted 
Uke  ft  f&ltbful  M«w«nl  of  tbe  Cburcb  sad  tbe  poor,  uid  lfb«rallr  xappllcd  to 
UmIt  wsnu  tbe  iueiimuatibla  ruiources  of  ftbiitliienco  and  order." 

As  the  empir«  fell  into  diasolutiou,  tho  Papacy  became 
more  and  more  tho  great  conservative  and  creative  *power. 
Witnesi  the  action  of  St.  Gregory  the  Groat  (690-604).  He 
ma  tbtf  liviDg  Providence  of  Italy,  tbe  true  Father 
Of  all  Christendom,  tbe  Apostle  of  England  and  Germany, 
»i»d  th*t  Saviour  of  Spain  from  the  terrible  oppression  of  the 
.\ruui  Viaijjutit*.  Vum}  his  rant  correspondence,  and  yea  will  be 
oookinc«d  that  God  never  bestowed  on  the  nations  an  institution 
more  powerfully  and  poocefnlly  bcnoflcent  than  tho  Pu]Micy. 
It  vftf  Io  leave  and  to  jwrpetualo  In  Papacy,  the  foster-parent  of 
('  m  and  of  thecivlliuiLiou  which  began  to  flourish  amid 

Hi,  ^Mii..^  of  tliR  Roman  Empire,  that  Pepin  and  Clmrtcinagno 
•ent  tbeir  armias  into  Italy  and  won  for  tbe  Popw  that  civil  priu- 
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cipalit/  which  secured  at  uucuboth  their  iudcpoDtlence  as  Bish- 
ops of  Kotiio  aud  their  frwdoui  in  the  exercise  ot  their  pastonit« 
us  Vicara  of  Ohrist. 

Compare  wilh  the  riseaiid  growth  of  this  peaceful  sovereignty 
of  the  Bishops  of  Eomo  the  ori^n  of  all,  or  neiLrly  all,  the  States 
of  America,  North  and  South.  Beginning  ^ther  in  sheer  Tio- 
lencc,  the  brutu  forco  of  the  etrouger,  or  in  fraiiduleot  coropiutU 
frith  tlio  natives^  tieviT  hoaestlj  kept*  if  ever  intuuded 
to  be  so  kept,  time  alone  has  sanctioned  oar  poenanoa 
of  the  laud.  But  the  length  of  this  possemion,  which 
might  constitute  a  proprieionhip  by  preiicriptiou — what  is 
it  in  compari^u  to  the  prescriptive  right  of  the  Papacy  over  the 
Patrimony  of  the  Church  ?  American  nationalties  are  as  of  yes* 
terday,  couipared  toa  civil  principality  datitig  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century  of  our  era, — and  whoae  univer»:illy  acknowl- 
edged titles  wore  the  very  centre  of  international  jurlspradeuoe 
and  Christian  order. 

This  liherty.al  bottom  is  the  very  same  cause  for  which  Ijoo 
XUI.  is  contending  at  this  niometil.  But  horu  cornea  in  the  sup- 
position  that  the  right  of  the  Popes  to  any  kind  of  a  territorial 
sovereiguty  \\a&  been  set  aside  ooco  and  forever  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  Kingdom  of  luily,  and  by  its  recognition  by 
all  the  powers.  Certain  it  is  that  the  civil  principality  of  the  Pope 
has  not  been  in  the  past  detrimental  to  the  prosperi^Yi  the  great* 
ness,  the  glory  of  Italy.  No  loss  certain  is  it  that  the  policy  of  the 
Pontiffs,  century  after  century,  tended  to  foster  the  be«t  iutercsta 
of  Italy,  to  estiililitili,  promote,  and  defend  ite  independenoo 
agiunBt  foreign  dumiuation.  And  it  ia  equally  certain  that  Leo 
XIII.;  like  Pius  IX.  and  Pius  VI,,  has  ever  been  in  favor  of  a 
oonfedciated  Italy.  I>et  us  hear  Italians  themselves  on  this  sub* 
ject.  Ugo  Foscolo  {lll'H-WZ'i)  has  boon  much  praised  by  both 
Knglish  and  American  publicists  and  HtUratturf,  We  quote  him 
here  bcciiuse  t\ie.  Italianiatimi  r^ard  him  as  one  of  their  very 
own.  And  yet  here  is  what  he  writes  about  the  necessity  of  main* 
taiutng  in  Italy  the  civil  principality  of  the  Popes  : 

■" Wa  Itftllaan  sbouM  bo  ru^ved—and  rMOlvcd  evm  to  Cba  shoddtog  of 
the  lut  dnjp  of  our  blood— LbaC  tb«  Pope  Soveniga.  the  sopreme  gnsrdlan 
of  tbe  rollKiun  of  Sarope,  ui  cIocUvb  priaco  and  aa  Italian,  shall  not  only 
oxiat  aod  rvlga,  but  rvlga  erer  In  Icalj  for  the  deHeoM  of  tba  TwHans,"* 

Of  the  vciienible  and  illustriouft  Oantit,  himself  the  greatest 
■  Vtmte  CiUkW.  OaraUeri  .Slatet,  HUaa,  mu  v.  SML 
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liriiiK  glory  uf  luly,  anJ  oiio  of  tho  martyrs  of  Italian  indepeud- 
once,  I  ahull  quotu  uo  saying  here.  liU  wholo  Utv,  liis  jirooioiiA 
and  immberleea  wnUuxg,  have  all  beoa  directoU  to  oiio  iioblo  piir- 
poM — the  frueing  of  the  Italian  purtiuauln  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
lud  the  preserrutiod  tlierein  of  thuruligiou  of  his  forefathers.  As 
in  hit  vritiags,  so  in  his  splendid  pmliameutary  career,  CuutU 
vu  the  eloqaont  and  foarleaa  defender  of  the  Church  agiuost  tlie 
RefolutioD — of  the  independecoe  of  tlic  Papacy.  IIo  tos  the  high 
prioit  of  tha  Xeo-Oiielph  piirty,  which  counted  io  its  ranks  Cesaro 
Balboaod  Muaaimo  d'Azoglio.  Tlioy  had  plnnnud  for  Italy  nitither 
»  ovalralixed  moourchy  nor  a  contralizcd  deinociocy,  but  tho  per- 
fected id«al  of  the  Lombard  Ijea^ue  of  Fruo  States — a  ooufedera- 
Uou  like  our  ovrn,  in  which  all  the  power  and  intliience  of  the 
pftpacy  wouhl  be  uaed  to  secure  the  indepeadenco  of  the  country 
against  foreign  domination,  to  promote  and  develop  its  iuterual 
proipiifity,  and  to  keep  it  at  peace  witli  alt  nations.  Thia  form 
of  Italian  unity  id  tho  rery  thing  whkh  Tjpo  XIII.  allnded  to.  na 
to  his  own  chorifihod  ideal,  in  tho  much-talked -of  letter  to  Curdinul 
Bunpollap  detailing  his  plan  of  couclliatiuu  wit-h  the  Italiuu 
OoTcnuneut. 

** It  U  0911*117  pot  fbrwant  u  an  obJActioo."  tho  Pope  writ«f,  "that  in 
order  to  rutora  tha  PootUleal  Soverut^tjr,  IIaI^  mtut  give  up  tba  gr«Kt 
axlruilsttn)  ftb«  ba«  already  oblsiatd;  that  do  account  must  be  bad  of 
BuJeru  progrw,  and  tbaC  ItaJjr  muat  go  tmck  to  Um  SUdtlle  At{«a. 

"Hot  tiMaaanrMvuu  which  bare  no  r«al  weight. 

"  What  la  ibe  adraoUme,  InM  aod  nulMtautial.  co  whicb  th«  Poatiflcal 
Bmmnifnttj  would  be  oppoMdt  It  >■  most  eartaia  (hnt  tbv  ciUea  and  terrl- 
(OriM  brutarl;  KUbJ«ct  to  the  Civil  SovBreUintf  of  the  I'opc*  have  «vcr  been, 
la  Uwlr  character  and  ouuineta,  moat  dlsUactlvel;  Italian,  and  they  havo  becii 
PBMirvtd  %o,  mni  kept  from  oltentliaw  faUlnabeDeaiti  a  forelun  yoke,  by  ibe 
wry  fact  of  tbolr  betongltiit  to  tb»  Popeik  Nor  could  It  be  uihcrwi*«  tu  day. 
FoTt  if.  by  rvoooa  of  lt«  lofty,  ari|*«rsal,  and  pi?rpotanl  miiwion,  the  I'a.p«4;y 
h■^^.|^  to  all  naUoiM,on  tbe  other  haad.  bccau^i^  of  tb«  neat  here  assigned 
it  by  Ptotideaee,  It  to  In  a  Rp«olal  maaner  oue  of  the  glories  of  Italy. 

"Sbeold  Borh  a  mtoration  injun:  Lbc  onene«a  of  ih«  political  state,  W9 
a%OSM,wlUlO<nt  entering  on  connidenitlonit  touching  the  intriaKic  merit  of 
IIm  BOM,  and  by  lUiaply  pUclngoursi^lvoton  tboMtandpoint  ofour  ndveraa- 
Maa,  aak  then  wtaetber  or  no  tbh  condition  of  unity  constitutes,  la  ItaeU, 
briutloiuatcood  so  abvolute  tliat  without  It  tbey  can  neither  attain  to 
praepcrlly  nor  iiT«taC4inN»f  Or  in  It  a  good  of  no  traoncendcat.  a  nature  that 
Uimat  be  prvr^rred  Io  any  othcrf 

*■  W«  ore  ooknered  In  this  by  tbe  fact  that  tbers  exlut  mott  pRMperous. 
pOWwIUI,  and  iilorloati  nation*  who  have  not,  and  nerer  have  hod,  tb«  kind 
at  Baity  pat  'urwsrd  ban.'.  Then  imtunU  numou  fumiiibca  a  further  answer, 
thalto  1t>«<?«ifUctof  pTvtciMlons  It 'iiu^tglve  thnpretuiuuK)  to  the  rlghta 
of  Jaaicr,  which  la  tbe  Qmt  fouodatlao  of  Uic  happlueu  and  ttabUily  o( 
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«tale»,  and  thU  prvterence  moatbeBtlU  matt:  empboAlKcd  trhm  jtkstk*  Is 
[DBcporabLj  coBjoiDcd  with  th«  bigbcHtiDtorost  of  religion  and  of  the  uol- 
T«nal  ctiarcb.    In  praaense  o(  tbla  rMLson  no  besltatloa  Is  po!i4ibIe."* 

Of  euursti  tLe  reasons  wliiuli  miwl  puwerFully  militate  In 
fiivur  of  the  rufitomtioii  to  tlio  Po}ie  of  his  turritorial  sovereignty, 
plead  with  equal  force  in  favor  of  inukiag  Komo  the  aeat  of  that 
Bovei'eiguLT.  Dipluinatista,  poliuciuiib',  sovereigns  even  tauy  talk 
of  giving  Itie  Suvoreigu  PoultfT  tt  slice  of  terniory  iu  the  Tyrol, 
some  island  in  tbe  MeiUterriuieaii  or  tlie  Atlantic.  But  all  such 
expedients  are  but  Tvrctchcd  sliifta.  The  Spaniards  would  have 
their  own  Irredpntisti  to  claim  baok  Majorca,  if  Spain  gave  ic 
to-]noi'j'ow  in  full  Bovereignty  to  Leo  Xlll.  Tlio  project  of  cre- 
ating a  princijMiiity  for  him  in  the  Tyrol  would  not  guarontco 
the  territory  from  tlie  deaigus  auid  inouraious  of  the  Italian  Irre- 
deiitisii.  No  civilised  nattun  in  our  times  is  willing  to  imrl  fur- 
ever  with  u  single  foot  of  its  soil,  even  to  secure  a  lionio  for  the 
Pope.  And  uo  matter  where  theDatioaeoE  both  hemiiipheres 
miglit  agree  to  create  a  civil  principality  for  him  ;  to  "neutra- 
lize" it,  and  take  it  under  the  protection  of  international  law, 
would  this  ohangcablo  agency  we  call  diplomacy,  or  intenintional 
law  and  policy,  he  more  powerful  to-morrow  and  the  day  after  to 
defend  the  right  of  the  Pontiffs  in  their  new  homo,  than  they 
were  yesterday  in  saving  Kome  and  the  Stjites  of  the  Church  from 
the  ambition  of  Piedmont  and  the  fanatical  haired  of  the  aiiti- 
Cbristian  Kevulutiou  ?  And  to  what  corner  of  the  glohe,  to 
wliut  city  iu  any  laud,  would  thu  viuur  of  Christ  have  a  right  so 
uu(|ucgtioiied  and  so  uuiversally  recognized  as  to  tbe  city  of  Bomo 
and  the  territory  of  which  it  was  the  capital  less  than  tweiitj'^llve 
years  ago  ? 

The  convention  of  September  14,  18C4,  solemnly  bound  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  ministers  to  respect  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  Pope,  and  to  protect  his  territory  against  invasion. 

"  Bat."  sayBC&ntti.  "when  MiuA  loglMatora  apotce  in  theCbamberof 
Italian  Deputies  of  [nruling  tbe  PoatlQeal  St&t«.  Tenoata.  Mlnlater  at 
Fonlga  AinUi'S.  declurcd  that  iimy  (of  th«  kioifdoin  of  Iialf)  were  bound  bj 
a  responsibility  fiom  wblcb  cr«n  tbaSUtt***  of  UarbAry  would  not  bold 
tbrimelvD)! ab«otTed.  He  acknowledged  tbe  obli|?KtioD  undor  which  the}* 
lay  of  not  attacking,  and  pcrmttUng  do  one  to  at  tack,  the  Pontifical  frontier. 
because  ibejr  won  in  Ibbi  bound  by  tbe  ordiasry  aanctluns  tod  rule*  ut  tJis 
law  of  nations.  Besldra  tbis,  Lanx^,  lbs  lUilnn  Prltiu;  Minlstw,  uld  to  tbo 
Chamber :  '  Do  you  tfaiok.  gootlctncn,  tbat  iC  U  a  prodont  step  to  come  to 
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Ihl*  eliAintwr  )tnd  to  toeit?  the  ^Temmiint  to  take  posMMlon  of  a  *tnte 
adEiiowle>lfr«^  bf  all  thi>  pon-cm  of  Eiiropt.  and  rooccapj  Itirlthont  any  ono 
of  cbi  mutlvcsunilDarilj  rcKardctl  as  legitimate  I'"* 

Tiiicra.  wlio  iiovcr  was  a  CatliuHc,  but  was  a  true  stotesman, 
thus  dcscribod  in  1865,  in  a  disoourae  boforo  tho  FrcQcli  logisla- 
toro,  what  the  Italian  rerolutioaista  wero  plotting  : 

"What  will  bappea  irbco  w«  sluU  faare  seen  the  rcvolotion  the;  «re 
fartpglDff  about  ill  (t«lT  (nllj  conKuiniaat«d  T  Tboy  i^UI  compel  tbe  Pope  to 
ecNBie  dAM-n  from  his  tluooe.  and  then  the  central  auLborlty  In  tbe  Church 
will  taedcstnTed.  Peoplegoon  npcntlriK  l-hat  Ihe  Topt',  onc«  hr  hui  heta 
d«tbroac<l,  will  remain  iodepcndcnt.  tn  cijjiidjirmctit,  ho  will  then  ceass 
lobefrve.  No  nation  wilt  accrpt  tlio  authorUyot  Itome  once  that  authority 
baa  become,  or  i*  auppoMxl  |o  be,  deiieDdent.  The  uuily  of  tbe  coinmaudinfi 
■pirlliial  power  will  be  deatrojed.  It«  fraffmenta  wili  be  tranaferred  hj 
epaln  to  Toledo,  by  Vnxm  to  Paria.  by  Austria  to  Prague  or  Oralz,  or  iC 
nay  be  to  Vlaiuia."  t 

Kor  sbould  we  Americana — to  borrov  a  parallel  illustration 
from  our  political  order — wish,  for  a  kindred  reason,  to  see  Nov 
Voric,  for  lostancc.  become  in  the  jear  of  grace  1894  or  '95  the 
■eat  of  the  Federal  Wovemment,  with  Confi^res*,  tbe  Supreme 
Coflrt  of  tb«  Cnitod  States,  and  nil  the  departments  of  onr  rast 
adminigtration  tranitforred  to  Manhattan  Island.  And  hero  it 
ia  that  we  ask  American  readers,  non-Catholic  rondera  especially, 
to  Ut  axido  for  the  moment  their  preconceived  notions  ahout 
Papal  Rome  and  to  examine  the  claims  set  forth  by  ]>&  XIII. 
and  mpported  by  tho  ontiro  Church  of  which  ho  h  the  head, 
in  tho  li;;ht  of  common  justice  and  commoosensc.  Itome  is 
onlike  any  other  city.  It  is,  and  has  been  since  Christianity 
bc|(an,  tho  scat,  the  onlinary  resideiice  of  the  Bishops  of  Borne. 
Oivo  it  back  to  thorn,  and  let  them  be,  more  than  ever  in  the 
coming  era,  the  teachers,  tho  guides,  the  shepherds,  and  parents 
of  oor  hamanity. 

BE:u^'ABD  O'Reillt. 

■OMan  Canta,  aUrtfa  dt  Trtmt  Jmml,  a.  vtU. 

t  Qwtad  by  CaDlO.  atria  M  Trent  UMm4  Awit,  e.  rill. 
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HT  THE  HOX.  CHAitLES  S.   HAULTK,  ASSIfiTAXT  SECRKTAItT  OFTEB 

TREASURY. 


The  DemooTfttic  party  is  charged  with  ttie  grave  rMponsibility 
of  effecting  a  thcrongh  revision  of  the  existing  customs  turilT,  to 
the  oud  that  the  burdons  of  taxation,  rendered  even  more  severe 
bj  the  McKiiiley  hill,  may  be  lightened.  The  hitter  bill,  ]io«ever, 
vas  not  the  only  legislation  of  the  Fifty-tlrst  Coiigrctia  which  in- 
volved a  new  departure  in  easterns  matters;  the  pnteage  of  tho 
customi  admini-strative  act  *  so  nidically  cliauged  existing 
methods  of  admiitiatrutiou  that,  temporarily  at  least,  it  chujmI 
JQ  the  mercantile  world  m  great  annoyance  as  did  the  McKinWy 
bill,  extreme  as  that  meaauro  was.  It  will  be  fonncl,  how- 
ever, upon  con  aide  ration,  that  there  are  certain  underlying  prin- 
ciples beneath  its  hiirsh  exl«rior  which  are  a  decided  advance 
over  the  old  nystoin,  and  which,  amended  as  in  the  report  of  the 
Ways  and  Monng  Comniittoo  of  the  existing  Coiigi'esa,  will  insure 
a  more  uniform,  speedy,  and  equitable  ayetem  of  collecting  rov- 
ODue  than  wo  have  ever  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Duriugtho  Bscal  year  ending  June  30,1893,  there  wu  imported 
into  the  United  States  dutiable  merchandi»  to  the  vjdne  of  over 
four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  taxes  levied  by  ]aw  upon 
this  mcrchandieo  aggregated  over  two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. This  viwt  mm  was  collected  by  the  customs  olTicials  at 
tho  rospcctivo  cnstom-honnoB,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  in 
number,  throughout  the  countiy,  by  means  of  onatoma  dntie«. 

Tlrere  are  three  modee  of  asaesBing  these  taxce  provided  for 
by  law:  1.  Upon  the  weight,  measurement,  or  gauge  of  the 
merchandise,  callied  spcoi6c  duties  ;  about  five  hundred  men  ar« 
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yewly  emplored  for  tliis  purpow  ot  a  coat  to  the  gorernment  of 
nearljr  half  n  million  dollsTB  jeiirly.  Z.  Upon  the  vahie  of  the 
mert-hiirKlisc,  known  Mod-tiahrem  duties ;  ascertainment  of  this 
T&lue  ;^TC4  eraplovmotit  yearly  to  about  seven  handrcd  men,  at 
a  coAt  to  tfao  goTornmenc  of  #900,000.  3.  Upon  weight  or 
mmnrifment  and  npon  value,  knovn  aa  mixed  dntics.  The 
total  coet  to  the  government  of  coUi«tiDg  theae  taxes  is  not 
br  from  aoren  million  dollars  annually. 

One  marked  difTcrenco  cxtsU  botveon  specific  and  ad-valorem 
duties.  In  the  forniur.  duties  are  assessed  upou  the  weight, 
lD«Marem«nt,  or  gangeof  tbemorcliiuidigeas  found  in  the  United 
Sut«fl  at  tlie  time  of  entry.  In  the  latter,  the  raliie  for  dutiable 
porpo»e«  (9  not  the  vaiae  in  the  United  Suites  markets  nor  at 
Um  time  of  entry  ;  it  is  the  value  of  the  merchandise  in  the  pria- 
eip«l  markets  of  the  country  from  Trhcnce  imEK>rted  at  the  time 
of  exportation  from  said  runntry. 

The  CoMititittion  prescribca  that  "all  dntios,  imposts,  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Uniteil  Slatee"  ;  bnt  a 
law  uniform  as  to  rates  of  duty  may  receive  the  widest  diversity 
of  intorprotAtion  at  the  diflorant  ports  of  entry.  If  all  dnties 
verespeoinc,  such  diversity  could  not  well  exist,  for  we  have  the 
ncnc  KUndsrd  of  weight  and  measaroment,  and  suob  weight  or 
mea«iirvmeut  would  not  materially  differ  between  (he  time  of 
ihtpment  and  arrival  in  this  country. 

SpociBo  or  mixed  dnties,  however,  are  open  to  the  grave  objec- 
tion that  they  bear  unequally  upon  dilTerent  grades  of  goods  of 
dmilar  kinds :  for  example,  upon  certain  grades  of  worsted 
the  doty  of  forty-foar  contd  per  pound  and  50  per  cent. 
«aoant«  toanetdnty.  reduced  to  ad  valorem,  of  over  112  j)cr 
cent  Bpon  the  gnule  costing  forty-eight  cents  per  yard>  while 
npon  the  dearer  goods  costing  one  dollar  and  sixty-two  cents  the 
dot}'  anioHiits  only  to  08  per  cent. 

Thnu  where  there  are  appreciable  differences  in  (jnalityof  mer- 
ohandiae,  the  iipeciitc  duty  is  objectionable. 

Upon  most  imported  articles  it  is  believed  that  the  atl-mtorem 
duty  is  the  most  eqnitnble,  bearing  with  perfoct  fairness  upon 
ftU  goods  of  similar  kind  and  disclosing  by  its  very  terms  the  ex> 
aet  amount  of  lax  levied.  Tlie  policy  of  the  Democratic  party 
has  been  from  oarlieet  times  to  Nubntitnto  nrf-pfifercM  for  specific 
dfltiea;  notaUoinstancoaatv  the  Walker  Tariff  of   1846.   wholly 
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ttd'vahraia,  and  th©  Wilson  bill,  just  reported,  conUiiiing  more 
ad-valorem  duties  thau  any  legislation  of  this  generation.* 

The  fjLCt  that  the  question  of  value  to  bedetennined  is  foreign, 
not  borne,  value,  and  that  the  time  is  that  of  fihipment,  and  not 
arrivnl,  bas  in  the  past  given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  value,  and  bence  to  wide  variations  in  the  atnonnt  of  duty 
collocted  upon  similar  gooda  at  the  reapectire  ports  of  entry. 

The  principal  problem  of  customs  administration  is  to  insuro 
correot  determination  of  valiio  and  uniform  intorpretation  of  tho 
law.  This  problem  beeomcs  to-day  of  tho  most  vital  importanoe 
to  the  Democratic  pnrty.  Congi-ess,  true  to  the  pledges  made  to 
the  people,  will  reduce  taxation  ;  an  enormous  revenno  must  still 
be  collected  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government  by  this  same 
means  of  taxation ;  the  rate  being  lowered,  it  is  imperative  that 
tliis  lower  rate  be  rigidly  and  uniformly  collected;  otherwise  we 
shall  Btiffor  loss  of  revenue,  which  we  can  ill  afford,  and  the 
honest  merchant  will  be  ruined  by  the  mcocBsful  evasion  of  tho 
law  by  hia  dishonest  rival. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  changes  in  administration  brought 
about  by  the  customs  admiuistmtivo  act,  itwillbcnccosBajrjrbrieBf 
to  oonsider  what  the  old  law  was  as  regards  the  two  prinoipnt  ques- 
tions which  arise  in  cuetoms  uUuiiuislratiun  :  1.  ClasiiiQcalion.  3. 
Value.  1.  ClassiBcation  consists  in  determining  noder  what 
claase  of  the  tariCF  law  an  imported  nrtiote  of  merch.-Lndi8e  comes. 
The  collector  classifies  all  goods,  in  the  first  isstanco,  both  under 
the  old  and  new  law,  and  many  dilTicnlfc  qncstiona  oomo  up  for 
his  decision  ;  for  example,  whether  or  not  imported  tiles  can  come 
under  the  chissification  of  "  paving  tiles,"  thereby  jmying  a  much 
lower  rate  of  duty  than  under  the  general  head  of  "earthenware."  f 
Under  the  old  law  the  importer  could  appeal  to  the  Secrotrry 
of  the  Treasiiij  from  tho  collector's  decision  «a  to  classification, 
and  finally  cnnld  bring  an  action  at  law  against  the  collector  to 
recover  the  excess  of  duties  wrongly  levied  ;  in  that  suit  he  could 
have  a  trial  by  jury  upon  the  qnestiona  of  fact  involved  in  the 
caae.  3.  The  value  of  all  goods  imported  into  the  "tjuitod  States 
is  determined,  in  the  first  instance,  under  both  the  old  and  new 

•TlMiireiwiitUvoiMinnln*  MB  oA-mlortm,  SM  n>edae.  and  AS  mlxrd  dnttan 
Ihe  Wtlaon  BUI.  M  report^,  conUln*  244  ad-*ab>mn,  ST  *p«ciBo,  and  It  mlswd 
dntlea.  This MiBparUoB  in,  li  1b  bclkved,  rabBUnUallr  wrante, 
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tfjtIUtm,  liy  ttie  local  npitnti^rs  ;  vrbcro  tbo  duties  arc  epecttic,  thu 
TkIdo  u  of  use  oul^  for  itatistical  pnrposes.  tJiiJor  the  old  law 
tbe  oolleetorcoulcl  onler  m  rcapprabtal  bj  the  looul  appruiflen  or 
bj  three  niorchanU  »ppomt«d  by  him  for  tbut  parpose,  it  he 
tboQgfat  th«  Taloution  wtia  too  low ;  if  the  importer  was  dissutiB* 
SmI  with  tlie  valuation,  llie  collector  culled  in  some  merchant  to 
act  with  one  of  tbo  geneml  appraisors*  and  rcapprai&o  tho  goods  \ 
or  if  it  wns  not  practicable  Li>  secure  tho  services  of  one  of  the 
gcuDrai  appraiscra,  tho  collector  chose  two  mercbauts  for  such  ro- 
appraittal.  \  If  the  murch»ut  aud  tho  general  appraiser  or  the 
two  niL'roliant«  could  not  agree,  the  collector  of  the  port  litially 
dotormiued  tho  value  of  tbo  goods ;  there  was  uo  appeal  from 
thu  dociiion. 

I7t>d«r  tho  pr«Mni  customs  administrHtiveact  a  board  of  nine 
onatoRU  «xp«rtj  in  constituted,  known  a»  the  lioArd  of  Qoncnd 
Appmisort.  AU  queetioDd  of  dutiable  valuo  are  rcft^rrtd  to  one 
of  tboir  number  on  appeail  from  the  local  appraiser,  and  thoir 
decision  on  api>eal,  sitting  as  a  full  board  of  three,  u  final.  The 
collector  no  longer  hati  any  part  in  determining  such  dutiable  value. 

Appeals  Dpoo  qnestiona  oXclaasiGoatiou  from  the  decision  of 
kfatf  uoUector  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  nltjo  done 
•way  with  uuder  the  new  law,  and  iustead  au  appeal  is  allowed  to 
tho  Bottrd  of  General  Appraisera  ;  from  it*  decision  an  appeal 
lie*  to  tho  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Tbo  advanuge  of  baving  an  impurtiid  board  for  determining 
coitoms  qnescions  becomes  manifest  when  it  is  considered  that 
Uia  dutiable  viUue  of  imported  goods  to  be  determined  ia  thoir 
thId*  not  itt  the  port  of  entry,  but  at  the  pluco  from  whicli  they 
■re  exported,  perhaps  thouBunds  of  miles  awuy.  At  tho  placo  of 
■xportotiou,  thu  various  conditions  of  uiunufiictiire,  such  as  cost 
of  owteriala,  hours  of  work,  etc.,  may  be  widely  different  from 
tba  conditions  prevailing  in  this  country,  and  therefore  the  judg- 
mcotof  trained  expert«  is  practically  euontial  in  determining 
thia  foreign  value 

Cnder  the  old  law  there  often  existed  wide  differences  as  to 
tho  rosnlta  in  the  determination  of  the  foreign  value  of  simitar 
kindi  of  imported  gooda  by  merchant  appraisers  at  different  ports 

■Tha  fttiMtlMM  0(  llMMM-cslUd  goacral  aiiprftlsan   vntu  eatirelr  dlfforent 
Cram  laoaa  of  tba  i»r«a*at  board;  Ihcjr  avpcrTUtd  rcapprajaeni«nt>  merel?. 

I  BoMH  lb»  iMiiMi  popolarlr  Bti^n  to  Uia  old  itbmb:  Tb«  Mvrcbont  ^vvnlner 
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in  this  eimiitrv.  la  one  port  the  ncttiul  Lr»iisacti(in  might  bo 
held  dcciBive  as  to  Ine  foreign  value  ;  in  another,  au  entirely  Uif- 
ferout  nile  might  be  o»tabliehed.  In  case  the  merchant  »nd  the 
goTerjimeut  appraiser  dissgwed,  the  foreign  Talue  wae  finally 
Htljadicated  by  the  collector — in  muny  oae«K  not  a  customs  ex- 
pert at  all,  but  merely  a  public  personage,  appointed  largely  be- 
cause of  hia  political  rather  than  his  busineaiei  prominence  in  the 
couimnnity,  and  liaving  no  special  experience  in  snch  maJters. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraiser  under  the 
present  law  are  those  of  a  jury  of  experts.  The  board  is  com- 
posed of  lawyers  and  cuatoms  expert**,  holding  oflioe  for  lifej 
under  u  new  tariff,  in  which  ad-t?alorem  duties  will  largely  bo 
DubBtitutcd  for  apecilic  duties,  some  auch  board  is  essential  to  the 
proper  collection  of  the  revenue  needed  for  the  sapport  of  the 
government. 

The  principal  objections  vhicb  have  been  raised  to  the  present 
law  are  : 

1.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  has  boon  talccn  away  from  the 
iinpoi-tcr.  Itmuat  bo  remembered  that  trial  byjury  has  never  been 
allowed  upon  questions  of  value  ;  the  present  Itoard  of  General  Ap- 
prniserB  constitutes  in  edect  a  jury  of  experts,  who  have  had  wide 
experience  in  determining  8uoh  questtond.  Upon  classificAtion 
the  loBB  of  trial  by  jury,  it  is  believed,  bae  been  more  than  com- 
])enaated  for  by  the  epeedier  and  more  equitable  determination  of 
litigated  questions  at  the  hands  of  men  whoM  sole  busineu  it  is  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  such  matters. 

2.  The  existing  system  of  trial  of  facts  as  well  as  law  in 
the  Circuit  Court  on  appeal  from  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
on  questions  of  classification  is  unsatisfnctory  and  of  no  moro 
ratne  than  a  single  trial.  This  objection  U  fonmilcd  upon  the 
fiict  that  the  Circuit  Court  in  reviewing  a  case  nsnally  has  to  do- 
fide  it  on  evidence  not  before  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  and  upon 
the  further  fact  that  the  court  in  receiving  the  record  from  tho 
board  does  not  receive  the  most  valuable  part,  viz.,  tho  expert 
knowledge  on  which  the  board  presumably  in  part  bases  its 
decisions.  How  this  objection  can  be  rescinded  will  be  considered 
later. 

3.  The  govenimont  can  appeal  to  tho  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
on  qnestions  of  law  in  any  case  ;  this  right  is  allowed  the  importer 
only  where  the  Circuit  Court  adjudges  thnt the  question  ii;  of  such 
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rtADoe  ju  woaM  warrant  an  apiieal.    Tliis  abjectioa&ble  feat- 
ure itf  tW  l»w  cjtii  be  auil  Khiiuld  be  ut  oa&a  chiuigud. 

4.  Tho  cxUting  liiw^  in  detei'miiiitif;  diiliablo  taIuc,  prcsoribos 
ttiut  thi>  Tslao  of  all  crates^  woks,  covering b,  and  boxtss  in  which 
incn-haiidise  auhjcct  U>  ad-vaiorem  duty  isutured  shall  bo  added  to 
th<'  dutiubln  value  of  tliu  vouLeuU,  thug  iucroueiug  the  net  duty. 
This  proTieiou,  amouating  to  an  average  iucrciuo  iu  duty  of 
from  throe  to  Gvo  |>or  cent.,  was  law  prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1883, 
wltich  repealed  all  duties  levied  upon  coveringa.  The  existing 
Iaw  wae  favored  by  SecrctariM  Folger,  Manning,  and  P»ircliiW. 
Tlw  principal  reasons  for  levying  a  duly  npoji  such  coverings 
an.*  prcvpntinn  of  fmud  and  saving  of  labor.  If  iippraJMrs  had  to 
delt'rminu  the  value  of  foreign  goods  without  any  coverings  they 
lirotild  have  to  sopiirate such  valne  from  their  total  valtieaiinKnally 
fiMiiid  in  tho  market;  nudcr  tlic  tariff  of  1883  they  could  not 
include  tho  value  of  a  barrel  containing  uemeni,  but  had  Ut  scpa- 
tato  tbo  value  of  the  barrel  from  the  value  uf  thecoutonts.  This 
provisioD  caused  much  trunbte  and  confusion,  and  niso,  it  is 
ftlteged,  mnch  fraud.  Such  reasoning,  however,  may  not  apply 
lo  outer  coverings  ased  merely  for  the  goods  in  traiiaie,  and  it  is 
.■pon  moh  coveriugH  that  the  hardship  of  levying  u  duty  in  most 
'felL  llie  chief  oljecliuo,  however,  to  levying  such  duty  is  that 
ft  iocreaaea  thereby  the  net  duty.  This  can  enaily  be  mot  by 
lowering  the  mte  on  the  goods  themselves. 

fi.  In  case  the  valoe,  as  flxed  by  the  appraisers,  exceeds  tho 
talae  entortd  by  the  importer  by  more  than  10  per  cent,  a  penal 
dnty  of  two  per  cent,  on  the  appnilsed  value,  in  addition  to  the 
eorrcrii'd  legal  duty,  is  levieil  for  every  1  per  cent,  such  «p- 
pnii*c<l  Talao  exceeds  the  valne  declared  in  the  entry.  This 
penalty  is  altogether  too  stringent.  In  a  case  now  pending  before 
tbe  Treasury  DejKirtment  the  appraised  value  was  #1:1.50,  tho 
ooRVoted  duties  #3.13,  while  the  penal  duty  was  $2,100  I 

0.  l*h«  im|K>rter  is  not  ullowod.  aa  of  right,  to  be  prcficnt 
when  tho  Boarl  of  Appniiacrs  takes  testimony  as  to  value  or  clasti' 
fication.  By  conrt^ay  importen  have  always  been  allowed  lo  have 
fthe*riog  before  the  board,  and  to  offer  suoh  evidence  as  they  do* 
■ire.  This  mnch  should  certainly  be  scoured  to  them  by  law. 
Botitwooldbe  manifestly  unwise  to  limit  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisfni  in  deciding  a  cose  to  such  evidence  fts  is  submitted  to 
it  vithoat  allowing  the  inembcrs  to  nse  their  expert  knowledge. 
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Sach  a  rule  would  change  an  appraisal  to  a  lawsuit— vliich  in 
numifestly  not  what  is  oontcmnlatedby  the  law. 

7.  If  judgmont  is  rondorod  by  tho  courts  in  favor  of  the  im- 
porter upon  an  appeal,  the  eioeas  of  duties  is  refunded  without 
allowance  of  interest  or  coels.  Under  the  old  procedure,  Biiitwofi 
brought  against  the  colloutor  to  recover  duties  illegally  osaesfied. 
Being  a  priviite  suit  the  judgnient  against  the  collector  included 
intoreat  and  cost*>.  Under  Iteviaud  Statutes  U.  S.,  Sec.  *JSS,  iho 
judgment,  including  iotorest  and  costs,  was  paid  by  the  govcm- 
tnent.'  It  was  held  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  !t[uisa- 
chusctts  that  the  procedure  offered  by  the  customs  administrative 
act,  watt  in  effect  a  suit  Against  the  Uuitod  Citatos,  and  that,  an 
the  act  made  no  provision  for  interest  or  costs,  none  conld  be 
recovered.  A  contrary  decision  had  lately  been  i-cndorud  iu  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  reasoneil,  by  Ihuae 
who  are  opjwsud  to  allowing  interest,  that,  inuaniuch  ue,  in  most 
cases  at  least,  the  importer  recetvos  back  tho  duty  paid  iu  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  final  refund  allowed  to  the  impor- 
ter by  the  courts  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gratuity  to  pay  iut4;resL 
upon  which  the  conoumer  should  not  again  be  taxed. 

8-  The  present  law  repeals  all  damage  allowance  upon  goods  iu 
transit.  Under  the  old  law,  when  imported  goods  were  found  to 
be  damaged,  duo  ollowanco  was  made  in  assessing  duties,  but  so 
many  attempts  at  fraud  were  discovcreil  that  all  damngo 
allowance  was  repealed.  Tho  Wilson  bill,  as  hereinafter 
shown,  gives  a  modiSed  damage  allowance.  The  Wilson 
Bill,  it  is  beUevod,  has  remedied  the  most  Important  defects 
of  the  present  law,  leaving  the  adiniiiltitrutive  laws  more 
effective  than  ever  before.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilson  bill  tho  existing  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  retained, 
and  its  jurisdiction  n»  to  all  questionij  of  fact  is  made  final,  both 
as  to  cltu)siHcation  and  valne.  Appeals  to  the  Circuit  Court  are 
done  away  witli,  and  in  place  thereof  an  appeal  lies  on  all  quM- 
lions  of  law  directly  to  tho  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Hearings 
are  provided  for  on  all  questions  of  classification,  and  are  made  pub- 
lic. The  severe  penal  duty  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  pro- 
vision thatanextradutycqual  to  tho  regular  rates  eliall  be  charged 
on  all  advances  over  the  entered  vnlue.  Outer  coverings  used  sulely 
(or  traDS|K)rtatioti  of  goods  to  this  country  are  exempted  from 
duty,  and  a  modified  damage  allowance  is  provided  for  in  cases 
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itu|i<jrtt><!  merchaiuliso  is  injured  or  deatroyed  while  in 
eftttodyof  the  goternment.  It  in  uIho  jiroTidwl  that  cuBtomg 
broken  hcrf-nrter  slinll  be  licensed  by  tba  collectors  of  tUe  roB- 
liectire  |>orta  I*cfore  doinjf  busincsa  at  eoatoni-liouaos,  which 
'ticvnsefl  muj  be  revoked  for  cause  by  the  Secretary  of  thoTresw- 
■ry.  Oertain  oth«r  provision*  bring  the  BobrI  of  Gencml  Ap. 
praiMTS  more  within  ttio  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
M  1*1  alt  iiiKtti^r«  noi  striotly  delegated  to  the  Board  by  Congrass. 

I'erhaps  the  most  importunt  admin istra tire  change  in  the 
Wilson  bill  is  Section  9,  creating  the  nccc-srarr  machinory  and 
proviilitig  thai  nutteriala  may  be  imjKirted  free  of  doty  for  manu- 
(nntttre  of  artictea  for  eiporution.  To  obtain  thn  boncfitK  of  this 
•i-ction  the  various  factories  will  ho  constitnted  bonded  ware- 
1juu6«s  and  the  nmnufacture  will  take  phico  under  customs  supcr- 
Tiaion.  It  Is  bcliered  that  tliis  law  will  soon  tnako  our  country 
the  man u flic tu ring  center  of  the  world  ;  it  will  deiminstrate  that 
the  liigiior  wages  paid  our  workingraen  are  ttie  measure  of  their 
•iiperiority,  not  their  inferiority,  oTcr  foreign  labor,  and  it  will 
fiimish  an  improMive  objoct-leason  of  tariff  reform. 

The  work  of  Congress  will  not  bo  complete  until  it  hu 
amendol  thu  existing  law  on  the  lines  of  the  Witeoa  bill. 
Under  the  taw  so  amondud  it  will  be  possible  to  import  goods 
directly  from  foreign  mannfantiirers.  and  to  enter  such  goods  at 
any  port  with  the  certainty  that  tlie  duties  will  be  uniformly  aa- 
Huued,  no  one  port  being  favored  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Such  aniforinity  could  not  be  attained  under  the  old  system. 

The  new  liiw  with  the  proposed  amendments  will  enormoiitily 
Kxtcnil  our  markets ;  it  will  be  simple  where  the  old  law  was  in- 
tricate ;  it  will  be  uniform  where  the  old  law  was  hopelessly  com- 
plej.  Such  tiniforniity  is  essential  to  the  autonomy  of  the 
rmpprtiro  {wrtsof  entry ;  fruud  will  be  minimized,  and  merchauld 
wit!  stand  npon  complete  equality. 

The  miinion  of  the  Democratic  party,  among  otliere,  is  to 
dsmonstmti)  that  genuine  tariff  reform  as  containwl  in  the  Wil- 
son bin  will  b«  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  onr  whole  people. 
TbeoDstom!  administrative  act  as  airiended.  insuring  unifonn 
enfonoment  of  the  miw  tariff  and  doing  away  with  fraudulent 
underralDatioQ,  will  greatly  assist  in  that  demonstration. 

CaAKLCS  dtrnXKR  HAXI.Dr. 


THE  EVILS  OF  EARLY  MARRIAGES. 

BT  OTRL'S  EDSOH,  U.  D.,  HEALTH  COMMISSIOKEft  OF  THE  CITY  07 

N2W  YOBK. 


Tbe  evil  effect  of  early  nmrria^es,  Gret  on  tlie  motliera,  and 
lecond  on  the  offspring,  is  bt'ginoing  to  attract  tlio  uttciitiun  of 
sciuntiQc  uien  iu  many  parU  of  the  world.  It  is  only  within  tbo 
Itwt  hnndred  years  that  people  hare  understood  the  ralae  of  sta- 
tifttics,  and  haio  learned  hon-  to  keep  them.  It  wm  formerly  be- 
lieved that  it  viva  impossible  to  predicate,  with  any  certainty,  any- 
thing about  men  and  women^  becauae  tbo  irapossibility  of  know- 
ing beforehand  vbut  any  indiridual  wonid  do  was  apparent.  We 
bnve  fonnd,  however,  while  tbis  remaina  true  of  the  indiridttul, 
that  u  namber  of  persons  will  act  in  precisely  the  auiio  way,  and 
(hat  we  can  prophesy  for  tbe  mass  without  fear  of  failure. 

The  value  of  statietics,  though  great  iu  sociological  matters, 
is  yet  greater  in  those  which  alTect  the  health  or  life.  While  it 
is  true  that  wo  cannot  say  of  any  one  man  when  be  will  die,  we  can 
with  perfect  confidence  say  what  proportion  of  a  thousand  men 
of  the  same  age  will  have  died  ten  years  from  now.  More  than 
tbis,  we  can  declare  almost  absolutely  what  percentage  of  a  thou- 
sand babies  will  have  measles  or  croup.  In  tbo  same  way,  we 
can  tell  beforelund  what  effect  on  tlioae  children  certain  known 
■eta  in  tbo  lives  of  the  poronta  will  have.  Oireu  men  and 
women  who  have  been  exposed  to  certain  influences  on  Iba 
health,  as,  for  example,  living  in  crowded  ten  emeu  t-honses,  and 
we  cuu  say  what  will  be  tbe  diseases  which  tbe  chiidren  of 
those  men  and  women  will  develop. 

There  are  eertaiii  inherited  abnormal  tendencies,  just  as  there 
are  certain  inberitc<l  di«oa«es.  By  tonOencie^  I  mean  conditions 
ol  mind  and  body,  that  manifest  theroBelTca  iu  physical  and 
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mental  Ooficionciet.  These,  as  a  rule,  como  from  the  mother's 
iitlt.  If  the  raother  be  uot  lollydeveloped  and  ber  cliuruoter  not 
fully  formed  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  child,  the  Utt^r  will 
iu  lUI  probability  never  be  cupable  of  full  derelopmcDt.  It  will  bo 
ft  wonkling.  morailv  aud  pbyaicully.  It  hem  long  been  a  recogtuxed 
fact,  evon  itmoiig  the  people  at  large,  thut  the  children  of  older 
psnnu  are  wiser  and  better  than  thoae  of  vonthftil  parcuts. 

Child'beftting  is  one  of  the  most  seTere  dniins  on  strengtli  of 
which  wo  hart*  ftiiv  knowledge;  and  for  this,  uatnre  stores  ii]>  in 
the  mother  a  very  great  amoant  of  reserve  stroDgth.  Not  only 
this,  bat  the  girl  will,  if  she  be  in  good  health,  accumulate  much 
greater  latent  euerf^y  and  strength  than  will  her  brother.  It  may 
bs  Boaily  understood.  howeTor,  that  this  noouniulation  is  not 
nado  until  after  tbo  girl  has  had  her  growth,  because,  up  to 
that  time,  she  nitist  not  only  stitivfy  the  daily  need  of  strength, 
but  sho  must  al40  provide  the  material  for  growth.  As  the 
majority  of  girls  ceaso  to  grow  after  they  arc  seventeen,  it  is 
from  this  age  on  that  this  storing  np  of  tlie  reserve  strength 
which  will  enable  them  to  undergo  the  physical  strain  of  molher- 
hood  takes  place.  CoQHoqQently,  it  is  apparent  that  when  n 
girl  is  married  before  the  reserve  has  bc«n  gathered,  she  is  called 
nn  to  meet  the  physical  strain  without  thenccesi^ryforcc.  This 
can  only  result  In  one  way,  because  the  draught  of  the  growing 
ofTtipritig  on  her  strength  will  not  be  denied.  Strength  thai  is 
vital  to  her  being  is  drawn  on,  and  she  is  sacrificed  in  order  that 
her  child  may  be  born. 

The  only  career  open  to  girls  in  Knropoan  coontries  for  many 
oentarieB  has  been  marriage.  The  father  has  supported  bis 
danghtcri  until  they  have  beoomc  women,  and  hatt  then  ex|)ect(^1 
them  to  marry  into  homes  of  their  own.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
■inoe  it  is  the  function  of  the  majority  of  women  in  this  world  to 
bear  children,  this  demand  then  made  that  thew  ^'irls  should 
■ttrry  haa  hod  nothing  nnnatural  about  it ;  it  has  been  the  result 
of  A  nataral  lav.  But  it  brought  with  it  the  feeling  that  the  girls 
must  marry,  no  matter  whether  they  wished  to  do  so  or  not.  It 
draatod  for  them  one  idr»l — marriage;  it  logically  attached  a 
atigma  U)  tbo  title  of  "old  maid/*  and,  with  eqnal  logic,  made 
it,  not  exactly  disgraceful,  bnt  certainly  **  bod  form/'  for  a  girl  to 
du  anything  to  support  herself.  To  further  intensify  the  latter 
fcvling.  the  preaaore  of  overpopulation  played  its  jiurt.    In  homely 
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vords,  there  was  not  work  enoagh  for  tiio  boj-saiid  frirls  botli,  and 
the  boys  were  believed  to  1i»tc  the  first  claim  od  what  there  wus. 
In  return  for  this,  the^'  were  exjiectcU  to  support  the  half  that  did 
not  work  for  the  daily  braid.  Of  course,  in  their  homes  and  in 
the  care  of  their  children,  the  women  did  their  full  share  of  the 
labor.  Bnt  the  fact  remained  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  work 
in  liny  other  way. 

It  is  not  a  little  nmnaing,  although  it  is  perfectly  natural. 
to  liad  that  Mr.  Walter  Bt'Ranc,  in  his  articles  on  this  country, 
ha«  applied  those  laws  or  natural  rales  nndcr  which  be  bos  Ured 
bis  life,  to  affairs  as  he  sees  thern  here.  He  laments  the  free* 
dom  of  American  girls  to  eutor  the  fielO  of  labor  and  to  compete 
with  men,  and  he  points  out  as  what  ho  belieres  will  be  the 
roiiult,  that  the  men  will  be  debarred  from  working.  It  is  prob- 
ably not  possible  for  Mr.  Besant  to  understand  that  the  natural 
resoitrces  of  the  United  States  have  not  yet  seen  one-tenth  of 
their  development,  and  that  in  thin  country  there  is  work,  there- 
fore, for  many  times  the  population  wo  have.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  is  the  demniul  for  labor,  the  demand  for  more  hamla  and  brains 
to  do  the  work,  that  has  opene<)  all  fields  of  industry  iu  America 
to  women.  The  cnfranchiecment  of  theae  women  is  dne  primarily 
to  the  reed  for  more  people  to  do  the  ever-iuc reusing  mnss  of 
work.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  forces  under  our 
control  to-day  which  enable  ug  to  wrest  far  more  from  the  natural 
reROurces  of  the  conntry  and  to  utilize  the  raw  material  to  an 
extent  and  in  a  way  that  Ihcworld  has  never  seen  before.  While 
these  forces  have  more  than  doubled  the  efTuctiveness  of  each 
human  being,  they  have  perhaps  more  than  quadrupled  the  posi- 
ble  result  to  ho  derived  from  his  efforts. 

As  a  consequence,  llie  women  of  this  country,  baring  been  en- 
franchised and  being  to-day  at  liberty  to  support  theniaetvee,  oven 
as  their  brothers  may,  it  is  but  natural  that  thie  freedom  shoald 
reflect  itself  in  the  marriage  statistics.  An  American  girl 
need  fe^l  herself  neither  disgraced,  nor  abnrden  to  others,  U  she 
elect  not  to  marry  ;  she  has  the  right  to  labor  and  to  earn  her 
own  living.     She  is  therefore  free  to  choose  lior  line  in  life. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  nature  is  very  conservative,  and  that 
she  will  guard  a  man  or  woman  carefully.  If  there  be  no  outside 
pressure  of  any  kind,  and  if  human  beings  are  left  to  themselves, 
they  will  not  nndortako  tasks  which  are  too  great  for  thorn. 
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Tliis  is  effecttitl  by  what  we  call  iastinct,  because  it  is  rarely  that 
pcrttonK  lu-tiag  Tinder  ita  dicUtos  arc  »bl«  to  g;tv«  any  renMo  for 
iL  OiMicrally  sprrtking,  they  are  incnpaWc  of  analyzing  the  mo- 
titftafrom  which  thoy  act ;  they  do  not  nnderstand  that  the  disin- 
clination tbc^y  have  for  a  certain  proposed  course  is  really  but  the 
•ipreaajon  of  an  instinct  given  them  by  nature  for  their  preaerva- 
tinn.  It  18  said  the  camel  will  not  attempt  to  rise  if  the  burden 
Ue  too  grvat;  bat  so  far  as  wo  know,  there  is  no  record  of  any 
camel  having  given  atiy  reasons  for  tsleeping  un  the  ground. 
<jaite  aa  dumb  are  tho«e  girts  who  refuse  to  marry  because  they 
prefer  their  liberty. 

The  pnwinre  of  American  life  on  one  and  alt  of  us  is  very 
gniit.  There  is  a  driTe,  a  hustle,  an  ever-anxious  elfort  to  keep 
np  with  the  procemion,  to  get  through  the  ma«i  of  work  which 
i«  hefore  no.  The  icocicty  in  which  we  live  is  bused  on  excite* 
iiioiit  J  the  tax  it  pote  on  our  nerves  and  brains  is  of  the  greatest 
W^omen  feel  this  ovon  more  than  men,  and  they  show  the  ofleots 
in  the  countiintly  incmuiog  amount  of  nervous  discoacs  to  be 
found  among  them.  With  men  and  women  driven  in  this  way, 
the  children  are  bom  with  a  predisposition  to  nervonsness. 
Under  our  sytttem  of  oducaliug  them,  this  tendency  ts  stimulated 
to  the  utmost. 

We  hare,  tb<*n.  In  this  conntry  as  factors  in  the  problem  of  early 
marriages,  a  problem  which  is  tJixing  some  of  the  wisest  brains 
ooran  the  water:  First,  the  overwork  pot  on  the  girls  during  their 
ycon  in  Bchool;  second,  the  fact  that  they  arc  free  to  marry  or 
not,  OB  they  see  fit.  This  latt>ir  follows  on  the  twn  fact^i:  that 
they  aro  at  liberty  to  «ipport  themaelvea,  and  that  there  ii  no 
stigma  on  them  if  they  remain  single.  It  wo  will  place  those 
two  factors  in  oonjimction  with  that  fniitinct  of  iielf- preservation 
which  nature  Implanta  in  all  of  ns,  wo  should  expect  to  find  early 
marriage*  among  American  women  not  to  be  the  rule. 

The  statistics  on  this  point  which  I  find  available    aro  worthy 
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Tbo  evil  of  cnrly  marrisgcs  in  Knrope,  Bhovricg  itsolf ,  m  it  does, 
in  the  health  of  the  uhildreii,  has  engaged  the  attentioD  of  many 
ftoiontiSc  mon.  In  adificasdion  boforo  tho  London  Diocesan  Con- 
ference, it  was  declared  ae  the  nnanimous  opinion  of  tbut  hody  that 
tlid  evil  of  eiirljr  nuirriages  has  grown  lo  such  an  extern  as  to  render 
some  refonn  in  the  marriage  laws  urgent!  j  necessary.  Snbeeqneut- 
ly.at  tho Cftrigross of  Hygiene,  Dr.  Korrwi,  of  Bnda-Peath.  reada 
paper  on  "  The  Influence  of  tho  Age  of  Parent*  on  tho  Vitality 
of  Their  Chililren/*  containing  remarkable  statements  in  line  with 
Uie  above  declaration.  He  showed,  from  a  ooniptirison  of  anveml 
thousand  oasee,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  children 
from  weakly  constitutions  or  maladies  traceable  to  the  mother 
was  twice  as  hirgo  among  the  children  of  mothers  nnder  twenty 
as  among  tho  children  of  mothers  over  thirty.  Investigation  also 
showed  that  the  healthiest  oSspring  was  born  of  mothers  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty,  united  to  husbauds  hetween  thirty 
and  forty  ;  where  either  husband  or  wife  waa  under  twenty,  the 
offspring  proved  generally  weakly,  this  being  the  caae,  even  in 
Hungary,  where  the  girls  become  wom^n  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  In  that  country,  too,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  tho  number  of 
marriageji  shows  the  brides  to  bo  under  twenty  rears  of  age,  and  in 
England  twelve  per  cent. 

It  may  he  safely  said  that  this  evil  does  not  exist  in  this  coun- 
try, at  Xumi  to  anything  like  the  samo  extent  among  tho  .\mert- 
can-born  women.  The  reason  is  plain:  we  hare  removed  the 
necessity  wtiich  exists  among  foreign  girls  of  marrying  in  order 
to  be  supported  ;  and  although  the  girls  here  are  practically  fre« 
lo  marry  when  they  please,  the  instinct  of  •elf-preaorraiion  has 
guarded  them  well.  They  feel  when  very  young  they  axe  not 
strong  enough,  and  they  instinctively  or  wisely  wait  until  the  time 
when  they  will  be  stronger.  The  remedy  for  tho  evil  abroad 
would  properly  bo  to  allow  the  girls  to  support  thcmselve-s,  to 
remove  from  them  the  reproiich  of  not  marrying,  and  then  to 
trust  to  their  instinct  to  guard  the  health  of  themselves  and 
their  oflHpriug.  Unfortunately,  this  remedy  is  one  wliich  ttmo 
alone  can  bring  to  them, 
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Tns  Bitnuiil  expcmliiureg  of  tlie  OoTeroment,  inclndtug  tlio 
ftAonat  requtre^Hur  Uic  sinking-fuiiJ,  (lemaud  of  the  Trenoury 
$500,000,000,  lu  prvparinK  lUiy  incHsnrc  to  raisu  tbutaiim  l>y 
taxation,  two  objectR  oiifi[ht  to  b«  kept  steadily  before  the  eye  of 
tbp  legislator.  One  object  ehould  be  6o  to  lay  tlic  burden  as  thut 
each  citizen  sbull  be  rutjitiriHl  to  oontribute  his  jiiet  share  to  tito 
mpport  of  the  gorerninunt.  Am)  the  other  in  that  as  far  as  it 
can  pouibly  be  done  tbo  revenue  ebould  be  raised  without 
obatrnotiug  or  liiudcriitg  the  movcDient  of  the  product«  of  labor 
on  ttietr  way  to  uiHi'ket,  no  tbnt  tbvy  may  find  ready  aale  and  our 
tabor  And  constant  and  remunerative  employment. 

The  Dvmoenitio  party,  now  in  jKuseKsioti  of  theexectitiTeand 

ilative  branchea  of  tho  gorornracnt,  has,  from  its  origin,  been 
'tiifi  advocate  and  defender  of  equal  rightaand  equal  datics.  It  has 
been  the  ancompromiBing  foeof  clau  legislation  and  special  priii- 
Icgns.  Tn  tho  proas,  on  tho  atump.  and  in  convontinns  it  has  con- 
deainfd  orery  form  of  legislation  that  conferred  bouutieeand  oxclu- 
■ive  pririlegps  on  one  class  of  people  and  corresponding  bnrdcns 
on  aaothf^r.  Two  years  ago  the  people  took  us  at  our  word  and 
pUcod  in  our  hands  tho  oonetitutional  power  to  retleoni  Lhu 
plrdgns  wo  Imd  so  often  made.  We  are  now  fnco  to  face  with 
tb«  reipon&ibility,  and  the  fnture  is  soon  to  tell  whether  we  h»ve 
been  tincere  in  the  professions  we  hure  made  and  whether  we 
bafe  tbi*  ability  to  execute  the  traat  confided  to  our  hands. 

Of  all  tho  objecta  which  make  tho  institution  of  gorornment 
nociwsary,  none  is  so  {m|>arcant  as  the  secnrity  of  property.  We 
often  speak  of  the  aeonrily  to  life  and  liberty  as  though  nothing 
elsa  was  impoHII<<d  by  lawless  force.  But  the  security  of  the 
penou  can  be  more  easily  maintained  and  defended  than  can  the 
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security  of  property.  Tliftre  i«  no  right  so  easily  invaded  as  the 
right  o(  property,  ami.  when  invaded,  bo  difttcuU  to  detoad. 
Tbore  ih  little  motive  to  incite  even  the  most  hiudenod  repro- 
bate lo  do  violence  to  tlie  person  ol  another.  Malice  in  excep- 
tional cases  stiiDulatoe  to  the  perpetration  of  personal  iujnry,  bnt 
a  dwire  to  deprive  anotiier  of  his  property  is  widespread,  and  bo 
potent  is  that  criminal  inclination  that  there  could  be  no  security 
for  property  except  within  the  juriBdiction  of  organized  for(;«. 
The  inatitution  of  government  ia  indisttensable  to  ita  exi»tcnco, 
and,  being  so,  it  is  juHt  that  each  per^n  embraced  within  the 
oomptLCta  of  government  should  contribute  to  its  support  in  pro- 
portion OS  the  goveninient  supports  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
proj>orty. 

When  men  associate  in  ordinary  business  enterprises,  they  do 
so  upon  the  principle  that  eacli  is  to  pay  toward  the  expenses 
and  receive  of  the  profits  according  to  the  c^piUl  he  has  invest- 
ed, ir  two  men  purchase  a  vessel  and  engage  in  the  carrying 
trmle,  and  one  puts  in  tlOO,000  and  the  other  ISM.OOO,  the  lat- 
ter pays  fire  times  as  much  of  the  expenses  incurred  and  receives 
five  times  as  mucli  of  the  profits  earned.  I  doubt  if  it  ever  en- 
tered the  bruin  of  any  aniic  man  to  organize  and  conduct  a  pri- 
vate business  on  any  other  principle.  It  Is  difficult  to  sec  why 
a  different  rate  should  be  adopted  in  the  organization  of  govern- 
ment. Eqnality  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  rigUts,  iind  in  bearing 
all  burdens  is  the  bed-rock  principle  of  free  government.  The 
Democratic  party  promised  the  country  that  when  it  came  into 
]>ower  it  would  institute  a  jnst  system  of  taxation;  and  when  it 
begins  the  work  it  is  confronted  within  its  own  Hues  by  n  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  execution  of  its  promises.  It  is  charged 
vehemently  that  a  tax  on  U'eutth  is  odious  and  inquisitorial,  If 
that  be  trne,  all  etute  and  local  systems  of  tjix.itiiin  aro  of  the 
same  hateful  natnro,  and  have  been  so  from  the  beginning  of  the 
government.  All  taxes  are  odious  to  the  Uxpnyer,  and  they  b»- 
eome  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  sixe  of  the  contribution.  Bnt 
art«r  all,  they  must  be  imposed  and  paid,  and  every  citizen  ahonW 
■willingly  share  in  their  contribution.  How  arc  tlic  *50O.0O0,000 
to  he  raised  ?  Is  the  Trbolc  burden  to  bo  laid  upon  articles  pro- 
duced by  the  annual  labor  of  the  people,  and  the  consumption 
of  which  is  required  year  by  year  to  sustain  human  life  ? 
Is  all    uGcumulutvU    wealth  to  be  exempt  ?     Lund   canuot    be 
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rwobod,  becuuo  the  Conatitiitiuu  )ih8  plncuJ  it  bvyoad  tbo  power 
of  Congreas.  Biii  tbiTu  uro  iibnndAiit  nieuus  witliin  our  reacli 
(rou  which  wu  may  gnibtir  the  rL><]uircd  sum  without  destroying 
oar  oommorcu  uid  eLiuteiDgoutour  labor  fromeQiploymeut.  \\q 
hsTu  iHilwoen  aiity-five  aod  seventy  billioiifl  of  acccnniulntfd 
wciULh.  whose  anuual  £iud  luid  \qcovdq  may  jiutly  be  required  to 
aid  iu  napjiorUng  lUo  guvoniriicint.  We  produce  over  eight  bil- 
lions of  uuiiiufttuLurud  product  protected  aguinatcotnputitiou  :  it 
wuwld  iiul  b«  imjuat  to  cull  on  it  for  a  contribution.  We  have 
iiiiuiy  tnillioug  dupoutod  iu  buuks  whioh  the  gorernmpnt  isgtuird- 
iug  (or  iu  owuora.  There  cau  bo  uo  good  reusou  why  tbtise  mill- 
iuiu  tthould  not  be  taxed.  We  have  tou  thouisund  millions  of  ruU- 
road  pro^wrty  which  the  gorerament  is  protOL-tiug,  but  for  that 
prol«otion  tItiU  property  is  contributing  nothing.  It  tihouhl  bo 
■oUIod  ujiou  by  ihe  tax-gatherer.  Adam  fjmith  Uya  down  the 
canon   that 

"Um  MibJocU  o(  nvry  uiait  ousht  to  coatributv  tow&nl  tbe  fuippanof 
the  icovvrameGt,  >s  n««ri7  u  poaslblf,  in  proportloo  to  tbelr  rcapectlvu 
aMIItkn,  tb«L  ia.  In  pruportioQ  u>  tlie  nvvnuKS  wbich  Ihcf  reHpcclively 
•fjoy  Dader  cba  protcctlao  of  the  ftiAie." 

Thii  canon  iit  correct  both  tnonilly  and  logally,  and  it  should  be 
rigorously  obsorred  by  the  logislntor  in  Uying  upon  the  shoulders 
nf  ih«4'itiz«u  thi*  oxa«7tionB  of  goTernment.  But  we  have  reversed 
Ihir  principle,  and  instead  of  laying  the  dntioa  in  proportion  lo 
what  the  taipayer  has,  we  lay  it  in  proportion  to  what  ho  bos  not. 
We  do  not  "  take  out  and  keep  out  "  km  little  Hspoosiblo,  aa  Smith 
ndmoniikbus  us.  but  an  much  u«  poti«ible.  And  ue  tax  him,  not  only 
for  the  aa|iport  of  the  state,  but  for  the  support  of  indigent  mill- 
iotuiirvfl.  This  policy  mutit  bo  rovcrsod  and  the  change  must  be 
miHe  by  the  Misting  Congrew.  Tlio  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 
tnitttw  vt  Whvs  and  Means  lia«  inaiiguratetl  the  work,  and  it  must 
iw  prosecuted  to  8ucce8i.  It  bax  been  criticJBcd  and  dcnounceil 
by  ihoM  who  are  receiving  tho  bonefits  of  the  existing  system. 
Tlin  objections  mule  by  them  are  utterly  destitute  of  merit.  Hie 
Ui  proposed  on  incomefl  is  but  a  light  touch  on  the  monuniontnl 

pilM  of  wealth,  for  the  protection  of  which  tho  government  is 
inding  guard.  A  just  contribution  would  go  much  beyond  tbo 
limit prtwcrilHil  by  thoeommitteB.  Great  Britain  collects  aeveoty 
millions  of  dollam  on  the  incomes  of  her  thirty  millione  of  people, 
we  are  nut  proponing  to  exact  one-half  thnt  snm  from  over 

Utj*«ight  milliuus. 
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It  may  be  iaipossiblo  now  to  paaa  the  bill  with  that  feabirp 
atii]  it  may  be  elimiimtctl  from  its  provisions.  Itnt  the  time  wilt 
come  when  tbai  measure  will  bo  placed  upon  tbe  statute-books, 
and  wben  it  ia  it  vrill  be  much  more  exacting  than  the  one  now 
proposed.  If  the  wealthy  classes  would  oonsitU  tbe  book  of 
wisdom  they  would  havu  their  ropreaentativea  tender  it  and  cheer- 
fully support  it.  To  antAgonise  it.  andpcrstet  in  demanding  the 
retention  of  a  system  so  gro&yly  unjust  that  it  is  prostrating  tbe 
labor  of  the  nation,  is  to  defy  all  tho  faioi  at  once.  The  school- 
master i»  abroad  in  the  latid,  and  tbe  masftes  are  awakeuitig  to  a 
conAciouineu  of  their  righta  and  to  a  realization  of  their  wrongs. 
They  are  beginning  to  feel  their  power,  and  they  will  organize 
and  attack  these  abuses,  and  when  they  shitll  have  finished  their 
work  there  will  bo  nothing  left  to  be  desired.  The  nobility 
of  Knim^o,  before  the  French  Revolution,  persistently  refused  to 
bear  any  of  the  bunlen  of  taxatiou  tu  supimrt  tbe  gcivernmunt. 
The  revenues  wero  running  down,  and  the  backs  of  Che  peasantry 
were  breaking  under  the  loud.  The  States-General  were  sum- 
moned, and  the  nobles  were  implored  to  give  their  consent  to 
share  with  the  commons  the  burdens  of  supporting  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  to  every  appeal  they  defiantly  answered  "No."  The  re- 
sult wa«  an  npheaval  in  which  they  lost  all  their  wealth,  and  with 
it  their  rank  and  station  tu  the  state.  One  thing  may  as  well  Iw 
accepted  now  aant  any  other  time.  Tlie  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion will  not  and  can  not  be  endured.  The  conte^  now  on  will 
continue  till  it  is  torn  out  root  and  branch.  The  controversy 
will  be  settled  only  when  it  is  settled  right. 

The  question  recurs,  Uow  are  we  to  raise  the  five  hundred 
millions  ?  The  committee  has  answered  by  propoeiug  toincrtuue 
the  intornal-roreuuc  tax.  The  step  proposed  is  right,  but  it  is 
not  long  enough.  The  field  of  internal  taxation  is  a  very  invit- 
ing one.  To  say  nothing  of  now  subjects,  those  now  bearing  taxes 
can  bo  called  on  for  more  revenues  without  burdening  the  con- 
snmers.  The  Wilson  bill  may  bo  criticised,  because  It  does  not 
go  far  enough  in  the  line  of  readjustment  and  reform,  bnt  no 
fair-minded  man  can  attack  il  becaafle  it  goes  too  far.  With  the 
proposed  duty  on  imported  spirits  of  two  dollars  per  galIoa>  the 
internal  tax  could  easily  have  been  increased  to  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  a  gallon.  The  iriuruase  of  ten  cents  i»er  gallou  is  too 
moderate  with  a  deficiency  staring  us  in  the  faoe.     The  existing 
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rn^  on  foreign  Rpiritii  ^ros  a  prnto<;tion  to  the  domestic  (fidtiTlnr 
of  177  per  cent.,  sud  thocouirniiluo  |>n)]>usea  to  reduce  that  to  155 
per  cent.  If  protection  against  compHition  is  justifiable  on  any 
artiole  of  commerce,  it  id  not  ou  whitukuv.  Thoro  uati  bo  no  rea- 
wn  for  bnilding  uj>  tbat  boino  iuduairy.  In  tjixitig  all  »lcobolio 
bvTertgoa,  woiibould  bold  stendiljr  to  tbe  reveniio  prinoipla  If 
the  exigoncicd  of  govcrnnient  demand  a  tax  of  adollar  and  twenty 
oonta  por  j^llon  on  tbe  domestic  prodnct.  prcciaoly  tbti  ftjiiiiomte 
should  be  fixfld  on  the  imported  article.  As  it  is,  we  obtain 
seiroalj  any  rcvonaee  by  import  duties.  The  small  domestic 
prodaoert  have  been  crushed  out  by  the  law,  and  the  few  largo 
onM  btivo  oombinod  aiul  put  up,  nod  keep  up,  the  prioo  bo  high 
ttut  Ibo  oonsumptioii  of  the  duty-paid  article  in  arrested,  amug* 
filing  nod  mooD«hiniug  are  inoroumd,  and  theroTonuostotliugov- 
crnmtiDt  d«crcat»ed. 

The  wealth  of  the  distillers  is  grontly  enhanced  by  reason  ot 
ihii  exnoaaiTo  protoetioa.  A  tat  of  one  dollar  and  twenty  ooutfi 
pvr  gallon  would  gr<yatly  iucrcaso  tlio  roveiiuos  from  spirits,  nnd 
it  would  all  be  taken  from  that  sum  which  the  govornmcitt  Iiils 
dcpotiltcd  iu  tlie  pockets  of  the  distillers.  A  tax  on  spirits  at  that 
nit«  wonlil  bring  to  the  treasury  $115,000,000.  The  same  courno 
should  be  pursued  with  reference  to  beer.  Our  intenml  tat  is 
ninoty-ttuco  oeuts  per  barrel  of  thirty-one  gallons,  or  three  cents 
per  gallon.  The  duty  on  imported  beer  is  forty  cents  per  gallon. 
The  protection  to  tho  home  iuduatry  it  more  than  a  thousaud 
per  cent.  There  ciiO  be  no  j^ood  reason  why  this  should  be,  but 
nry  good  rcMons  why  it  should  not  be.  The  high  duty  on 
foreign  beer  proctioally  prohibits  all  importation.  Wo  get  no 
rftvenae  from  imported  boor,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  duty  is  to 
protect  tho  American  brew<<.r  against  competition,  while  he  llxos 
tbe  price  to  tho  nonsumcr  as  high  as  tho  traffic  will  bear.  The 
tax  on  boor  ahonld  be  increased  to  six  cents  per  gallon  for  tho 
produoor  at  home,  and  the  imported  hour  should  bo  rated  at  the 
nino  figure.  Tho  price  to  tho  consumer  would  then  be  lowered 
on  both  foreign  oud  dome«tic  beer,  while  the  rerenues  from  tho 
domettic  pnidiict  wontd  be  tdoreasod  from  thirty-two  to  sixty- 
four  millions.  Distilling  whiskey  and  brewing  beer  aro  monopo- 
lies rrc-nLii!  by  law,  and  the  goTemment  can  justly  claim  a  lat^e 
■haro  of  tho  rorunacs  which  it  has  carried  to  tho  pockets  of  the 
beooQatarioa. 
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The  tux  of  t'.i  per  thuudarttl  un  <;ijfur8  ami  cigaroU«B  brought 
to  tho  trcasurv  lost  year  tl-l>44^^o'.>l.  Tbo  internal  taxeti  ou 
cigun  and  tobacco  iire  like  those  imposed  on  spirits  and  boor. 
They  haro  croutod  mouopolies,  siiil  the  govurnmontcan  increUBO 
its  domaods  upou  them  without  burduuiug  the  jmuple.  Thedutjr 
on  cigars  imported  into  the  United  Sutes  ia  $4.50  per  pouudand 
25  per  cent,  on  their  value.  They  ai-e  subject  iilso  to  the  13  iit- 
turuiU  tax.  The  internal  tux  of  A3  is  puid  on  twolvo  pounds  or 
its  oquivalcnb  of  one  tlioasand  in  nnmbcr.  The  spociGo  t«z 
amounts  to  tSi.  Tbuayorago  valtiQcFtho  oigaru  imported  last  year 
was  tiAS  [)i!L-  |>ouud,  and  the  thousand  cost  $53.70.  The  ad-valor- 
em duty,  ttioreforu,  wuti  913.44.  The  total  speoifio,  ad-valorem,  sud 
internal  taxes  paid  by  tliu  tliousand  imported  cigars  amounted  to 
$70.14.  This  high  duty  is  to  protect  the  domesLic  cigarmakor, 
who  has  a  monopoly  and  pays  tho  goTeramcnt  13  for  it.  The 
duty  keeps  oitt  all  low-pneed  cigant  that  would  come  iu  and  pay 
reveuuu  and  lower  the  price  to  consumers.  Under  ihUduty  none 
but  tho  highoat  quality  c.in  he  imiwrted.  The  machinery  of  the 
iutornuI*revcimo  syijtcm  makes  com]wiition  by  small  oigarmakcrs 
impossible,  and  the  large  ones  combiuo  and  make  tho  market  prioo 
at  their  own  will.  The  limit  of  that  price  is  fixed  by  their  capa- 
city to  extort  from  tho  trade.  If  tho  dutyon  tho  importcil  cigars 
were  laid  by  ralneat  a  revenue  rate,  the  importation  of  alt  clasises 
would  bo  increased  and  the  government  and  people  would  both  be 
boneliLcd.  Tbuit  if  the  internal  lux  were  doubted,  the  Treasury 
would  receive  double  the  amount  of  revenue.  The  cigars  upon 
which  the  domestic  producer  pays  (3  tax  cocita  htm  less  than  ftlO 
per  thousand  tux  paid,  and  he  sells  thom  for  two  and  three 
times  that  amount.  Tho  internal  tax  could  be  easily  raised 
to  96  per  thousiind  without  adding  a  cent  t^  tho  price  of 
the  cigars  in  the  market.  The  import  duty  on  leaf  and  man- 
ufactured tobacco  ia  another  exorcise  ol  the  taxing  power 
for  tho  purpose  of  strangulation  instead  of  rovonoo.  The 
duty  on  the  imported  laaf  is  13.75  iwr  pound,  and  uudor 
the  existing  tariS  we  imported  6)-  pounds  last  year,  from 
which  our  treasury  received  tho  sum  of  $17.38.  We  have 
110  internal  tax  on  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  duty  on  the  imported 
article  is  a  prohibition  against  importation  and  against  rerenue. 
One  quality  of  loaf  tobacco,  not  snitfid  for  cigar  wrappers,  is 
dutiable  at  36  cents  per  pound,  and  the  revenue  from  its  impor- 
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Utioii  last  year  amouatcU  to  ^,7U,7G2.  This  daty  wne  equiv- 
alent to  8J  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  A  duty  o(  30  p«r  cent,  on  all 
claases  of  iri)p<>rlvd  tobacco  would  double  the  roTenues  from  that 
rticlu;  and  doubling  tha  intoraal  taxes  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 
itiiifoctured  tubiioco  would  doublo  the  revenues  received  from 
th«  dnmiHtic  produot.  The  bill  of  tbo  committco  boa  been  con- 
•trnotod  on  thoM  lines,  but  it  should  hare  gone  much  further. 
Td  sum  up,  an  internal  uu  of  tl.30  per  gallnii  on  sjiirita  wouhl 
giro  UB  tllfi,0<M>,000.  A  tax  of  six  cents  per  gallon  on  boer  would 
give  us  at  least  160,000.000.  Doubting  the  internul  rate  ou  cigurK, 
cigarottoB,  and  manufactttred  tobacco  would  give  us  16^0.000,000, 
and  an  inoome  tax  of  915,000.000  would  niuko  •250.000,000  from 
internal  taxation.  Wo  may  rely  on  $100,000,000  in  round 
□umbeni  from  postal  revenues  and  miscelluneous  sourceis.  Now 
w«  most  raise  9150,000,000  from  customs. 

In  approaching  the  subjoct,  the  6rst  tbongbt  that  rises  in  the 
mind  is  how  to  deal  with  onr  imporbi  so  as  to  guard  against  in- 
flicting injury  upon  our  labor.  The  oonstant  employment  of 
oar  labor  ut  the  best  possible  rate  of  wages  is  a  consideration  of 
incalculable  imporlariuu,  and  must  dwurf  all  others  and  remain 
appRrmnst  in  the  mind  of  the  legislator.  Any  act  of  legislation 
that  oljstmcta  or  hiudprs  tho  movement  of  the  products  of  laboi 
as  they  go  from  producer  to  consumer  restricts  consnmption, 
both  forvign  and  douieelic;  and  tho  act  whicli  vestricts  consump- 
tion restricts  production,  lesiwnft  the  demand  for  vmplcyment, 
and  minimizes  the  earnings  of  labor. 

In  tho  nohappy  condition  of  onr  conntry  to  day — n  condition 
which,  in  a  great  measnre,  is  the  logical  r«enlt  of  this  vary  evil — 
oar  itatesmon.  instead  of  defending  these  nbnscs,  should  bend 
vnty  onorgy  of  mind  and  muscle  to  llud  employment  for  urory 
ono  of  our  idle  workmen.  Public  work^,  wlicrever  they  are  to 
be  conatructed,  should  he  entered  ui>on  now,  and  the  most  liberal 
i^ipropriatioDa  should  be  maile  for  their  continuance  :  instead 
of  diaoharging  ono  person  from  government  employ,  two  sboald 
be  tak«n  on.  This  ooonw  should  be  pursued  by  national,  StAt«, 
s&d  local  authorities.  Instead  of  fencing  in  the  genius  and  skill 
of  our  laborers,  we  dhonld  throw  wide  the  gateways  and  permit 
tiimn  to  ont«r  every  market  and  auccesaf ally  compete  with  all 
rlrab.  Every  obstmction  shonid  be  swept  ontof  the  way  of  our 
products  as  they  go  to  sifk  markets  for  tlicir  consumption.  In 
vouctvin.— KO.  447.  16 
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the  inRiignration  of  tliia  policy,  tlie  Tery  first  gteji  to  lake  U  to 
pat  all  matoriala  Lhnl  arc  to  bo  manufactured  or  remanafactnred 
on  the  free  list.  The  work  mnst  not  stop  with  wool  and  coal  and 
ores,  but  it  mngtbe  eitenrled  to  a!I  matoriala. 

In  looking  at  the  schedules,  the  first  in  the  list  is  cheinical«, 
every  article  of  wliich  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  Almoat 
OTory  article  on  thut  sohedtile  is  ased  in  oar  metal  and  t«iiile 
niunufacltiruK.  lu  the  uiutal  schedule,  all  ore«,  pigs,  bars,  blnoms, 
slabs,  ingota,  shetita,  plates,  and  rode,  should  be  freed  from  taxa- 
tion. I»textilcA,flll  wool,  cotton,  allk,  flax,  hemp,  and  jut*!,  and 
the  yarns  and  threads  of  erery  fibre  should  be  adniitte*!  free.  All 
machinery  oila  and  dyes,  and  everything  that  increwes  the  co«t 
of  the  finished  articles,  and  especially  of  tho«o  wo  export,  should 
be  untaxed,  in  order  that  we  may  produce  our  manafocturvs  at 
the  lowest  cost,  and  be  able  to  undersoil  all  rivals  in  all  markets. 
It  is  the  Ux  on  the  materials  of  manufaclare  alone  that  keeps  ns 
out  of  foreign  markets,  and  keeps  oar  labor  out  of  employmcuL 
A  few  years  ago  I  was  shown  the  bill  of  oheniicals  bought  by  one 
of  the  largest  Now  Eugland  factories  for  one  year.  It  anionnted 
to  over  threo  hunrlred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  embraced  nearly 
all  the  cbeniiculs  iu  our  tariQ  schedule.  I  discovered,  in  going 
through  the  mill,  that  a  large  namber  of  machines  were  used  that 
wore  imported.  They  cost  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
dollars  each.  The  dnty  on  them  was  forty-flve  per  cent.,  and  each 
had  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  in  a  few  years.  All  this  addi- 
tional cost  is  summed  up  in  every  yard  of  cloth  prodaced.  When 
wo  reflect  tlut  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  a  yard 
of  cotton  goods  between  the  milht  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  Kurope  is  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  we  see  how  inviting  is 
the  contest,  and  how  easy  is  the  victory  if  we  will  but  cast  off  the 
wciglits  and  enter  the  lista. 

England  J9  manufacturing  and  shipping  abroad  annually 
more  than  three  hnndro<l  million  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  goods, 
ti  is  in  our  power  to  take  from  her  the  greater  part  of  this  tnulc. 
To  prodnoe  these  goods  would  give  constant  and  remnueratrvo 
employment  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thon&and  per- 
sons. The  existing  tariff  shnta,  bolts,  and  bars  the  door  to  that 
employment  nnr]  ]>rotccts  the  ICnglish  laborer  in  enjoying  the 
beuulite  of  that  trade.  Englitih  munnfnctiirers  and  Bnglisb 
itatesmen  have  for  years  seen  with  anxiety  the  slender  h<dd  they 
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tMTeupon  thpir  foi-eigii  tnule,  Thov  Imvo  watched  with  the  utmost 
concern  tho  growth  of  ourmaniifuctiiriii};  fijstem  tinil  thu  superior 
eapftoit;  vt  our  labor.  They  rcnlize  thnt  they  buld  thti  w(ii|ir« 
mMrkrts  by  reason  nt  our  tiirifT  on  ruw  niAtoriiilE,  which  incroascs 
the  cost  of  our  gooUii  00  high  that  we  cHQQot  compete  with 
them.  They  utw  willi  alarm  tbo  triumph  oT  Mr.  Clevcliind  as 
the  rDpreacttUtirc  of  commorciftl  expiiii.iion.  They  knew  thnt  ho 
wiia  in  favor  of  A  refnrm  that  did  reform,  and  they  ure  wigcrly 
watching  orcry  moTement  we  make  toward  uiitaiing  all  mw 
itMturiaU.  'I'hfy  would  hail  with  dcliglit  a  reduction  of  dtity  ott 
their  mnDufacturea,  which  wouUl  help  the  trade  of  both  eoiin- 
tlieL  But  they  would  regard  as  a  calamity  to  them  the  iiiitaxing 
of  the  materials  of  manufacture.  The  {Hjlicy  adopted  by  the 
committee,  as  showu  by  their  bill,  noiild  lighten  the  hardens 
of  tAXAtion.  increase  our  exports,  and  palliate  to  a  con- 
aiderable  extent  the  criU  of  the  present  depression.  Tint  that 
fallit  short  of  the  murk  at  ii'hich  we  should  aim.  The  em- 
ployment of  alt  otir  Inborr  nt  all  times,  with  a  steady 
demand  for  it,  is  the  cunditiou  which  the  intereHtu  of  the 
country  require  us  to  establish  and  maintain.  It  was  for  that 
purpoRo  the  lulininistrtitloii  of  government  was  placed  hi  our 
hands.  Invested  with  full  power,  the  iieople  expect  us  to  eman- 
cipate Ihcni  from  the  tyranny  to  which  they  have  been  so  long 
enslaved.  ^V'e  have  put  our  hands  to  the  plough,  and  should  not 
look  back.  We  have  started  out  from  Sodom,  and  should  ''re- 
member Lot's  wife."  There  should  be  no  halting,  doubting,  or 
debating  as  we  stand  on  the  bonks  of  the  stream.  Wo  must 
loKve  the  dominion  of  t)ie  tiukmosters,  if  we  would  bv  free  and 
proeporuuA  and  h.ippy.  With  oar  superiority  in  machioory.  in 
the  skill  of  our  lulwr,  and  our  proximity  to  the  materials  of  man- 
nfacture.  we  have  the  easy  advantage  of  all  rivals.  But  it  may  ho 
n«ked.  How  are  we  to  get  the  #ldO,000.000  required  from  customs 
if  thr«e  articles  are  freed  from  dtltics?  The  question  pro- 
■ents  no  diffienlties.  I  would  tax  articles  that  ore  now  on  the 
bee  li<t  and  that  are  not  materials  of  manufacture.  The  tax 
on  coffee,  ixm,  and  sugar  will  more  than  compensate  for 
the  t«x  relrased  on  tlie  niaterials  of  manufacture.  I  bare 
gone  carefully  over  the  list  of  tmporte^l  articlt-x  for  Itusl  year,  and 
it  »  not  a  ilifltcult  work  to  select  tdOU.iiuO.UUO  nf  imports  without 
embracing  any  maleriiils  of  manufacture  as  1  have  indicated; 
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and  upon  these  I  vould  place  a  uniform  duty  of  thirty  per  cent., 
which  wonid  give  •150,000,000.  These  figures  are  based  upon 
the  imjiorts  of  1893,  but  the  lowering  of  the  rntcs  of  duty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  would  greatly  increnac  the  imports,  and  the  rat« 
could  be  lowered  at  a  subsequent  Cotigreaa.  It  is  not  reaonrocs 
we  want,  but  nerve  with  some,  and  more  dcmocraoy  witli  othora. 
The  bill  of  Mr.  WiIkou,  like  the  one  of  1888,  has  only  gone  n 
Sabb(ithdu>''»  journey  ou  the  line  of  march.  In  both  cusus  there 
is  a  long  distance  between  what  they  are  and  what  they 
OQffht  to  be,  and  the  intervening  space  is  flilod  up  by  inaiirmotint- 
able  obstacles.  This  bill  should  be  amended  in  some  particulara 
and  then  posaed,  and  the  country  will  see  and  feel  the  I>ene6t8  of 
lar^^r  and  freer  trade,  and  better  employment  and  more  earnin^^s 
for  ita  labor,  and  then  it  will  adtanco  with  a  Ijoldcr  and  longer 
step.  The  sngur  bounty  sliouhl  be  stricken  from  it.  Advalorem 
should  be  substituted  for  apecific  dutit?B  wherever  they  occur, 
except  on  articles  l>caring  internal  taxes.  With  these  and  some 
minor  changes  the  bill  should  be  pa^^sed  by  the  Uoubc  at  tho 
earliest  possible  day.  Befom  it  reache*  the  Senate,  the  rales  of 
that  body  ehonld  be  cbnitged,  so  that,  after  fair  debute  and  full 
opportunity  For  amenditniit,  it  can  he  posned  and  sent  to  the 
President  in  the  early  spring.  When  that  is  done,  the  conntry 
will  again  spring  forward  and  enter  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  ; 
and  the  measure  of  its  prosperity  in  tho  fntqre  will  be  marked  by 
the  extent  to  which  its  trudo  shull  be  liborattMl  and  Its  labor 
employed. 

ROQXE  Q.  Miua. 
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THK  SENSES  IN  THK  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

Thr  dve  mows  of  man — slftbt,  bearing,  touch,  Hiuvll.siid  t»st« — arepoe- 
■aed  bf  tmiw  of  the  verj  lotreat  rrKatunni  in  the  animnl  kingdom.  ThU 
tmet  Ihm  (Men  oJvarlV'  dvmonstrfttfd  by  Ilemeo,  Lubbock.  \Volf«,  aud  many 
othera.  In  iho  earthwDna,  otig  of  the  lowe«b  (ornis  to  tbv  aualn  of  auimal 
lUb,  we  Ant  finil  tb«>  prinillive  «ye.  CKrefiil  laitpectlan  shnwH  u»  on  tbf> 
hodj  at  tbe  worm  eertaiii  clrcumitfribed  npotK.  darker  than  the  luuToandIng 
Bklo.  Th«aeapota  have  b«cn  overlooke<d  by  othtir  workers  in  thisdetd,  and. 
haw  Dot  bc«a  recoftnizvd  as  vfea.  Darwlu.  wtiili;  rcruuaLsloft  tlM  fact  tbac 
worm«ar«  wnBiblfl  tolfght,  dtrclartw  that  they  tum  blind,  Tbcaeooelll,  or 
Itrinltlre  eyea,  arp  found  on  tho  dontal  Hurfiu?u  of  the  conitooa  earthworm. 
A  mkvodcopicexaniinatioa  ahowa  tb&C  tbe  apota  connlAtof,  lint,  a  trans- 
paniit  Ricmbrann;  wcond,  an  accamalatlon  of  piKinvntary  nintt«r,  aui), 
Iblrtl,  a  special  nvrre  sprond  out  In  (beplgm«atar;  nuiltrr  and  goioit  thftlov 
tOtll»ccntral  Dcrvearructiire.  Tbeae  oe«llt  ar«  exceedingly  mioute.  bfing 
oaly  ooe  twenty  flvp  hnndredtbot  an  inch  In  diameter.  1  hellere  that  tbo 
traimparent  membraite  U  a  into  cornea,  tbe  plgmcotary  matter  a  true  ret- 
ina, aud  thm  apectal  nvrro  a  tnia  optic  oarre.  Tbara  U  no  Iwua,  coii««- 
qoently  Iba  worm  Uooty  kIjIo  to  distin|{ui^b  between  light  and  darknoaa. 
It  l«aD  eye  Derenheless,  and  the  worm  la  not  blind.  The  worm  is  a  noo- 
tomal  animal,  coaa«queatly  cxpcrlnieats  with  artlflcia)  Uahts  con  easily 
be  made.  Th^y  will  coutinua  feeding  aa  long  oa  lh«  light  Ih  dim,  bub  Im- 
mediately withdraw  into  t-hfirbHrrowa  vph(-n  sniij.-cied  to  the  bright  rayn 
emanating  fmm  a  largo  Argkodbumt^r.  Exporimcnt«prot-o  tbac  It  Is  the 
brlgbt  rars  wblcb  affect  tbem.  Tbey  do  not  regard  tbe  dark  or  heat  rays 
oatsMi  these  raya are  (ocasaed  on  tbem.  The  seaae  oC  touch  Udt>-trlbat«d 
ever  the  aurfmce  ol  tba  wortn,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  terminal  Ilia- 
BuniB  doe*  not  dlllbr  very  mAterlally  from  that  la  man.  They  are,  atrlotly 
epaaklng.  devoid  of  tbe  fionao  of  bearing.  Sound  warex,  however,  ar« 
ti^sosmlttad  to  thesenftonum  tbrooffh  sn  nnalogou*  xeOM-— that  of  touch. 
Wflrma  poaseas  the  Apet-ial  Aeriaea  of  taste  and  antell.  Thiri  is  ohown  by 
UwlraalflCtlnir  certain  kinds  o(farorlt«  foods  In  preference  toothera  not  so 
orach  r«IUhed,  and  by  tbi'tr  hasty  withdrawal  Into  tbvir  butrowa  when  an 
et^tecUonsbt*  sc^-nt  U  sprinkled  near  thtrnii.  Thnu,  when  cabbage  and 
>8ancl  an»  mised  and  strewn  near  the  OrlSeea  of  their  borrows, 
lh«y  will  select  the  cabbage.  They  will  devoor  the  fennel  greed- 
ily.   U    It    alone    Is   slveo    Lbvm.    The  odor  of  aiask    la   partlcularir 
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oltJecUanablQ  to  wormx.  It  is  smiuius  to  see  the  rapidity  wltb  wbicfa 
tbej  seek  tlieir  burroivH  when  s  dr-op  of  thCa  substaQce  Is  placed  in 
the  TCMHol  coiK.aiDiiiif  tb^cu.  Ruhc,  lily,  vorbena,  anil  heliotrope  od[>n  do 
Dot  alRct  tbcin.  VinIeK  nnont  mt^cn  tlieiu  nliifhtly  uiifiuy,  caiuiing  tbem 
to  movL>  tbelr  bodies  bluwly  (ruiii  side  l^  sidit.  Tbuy  probably  derive 
pleasure  from  Ibis  8C«Dt.  Th«  ncrvos  of  tMtoBad  smell  are  bli^adod  to* 
(t«tber.  «u-l  can  lie  readtly  made  out  wibb  tbe  uUcroocope  En  the  Upe,  ao  to 
Bpralc,  of  the  ornl  iioocli. 

Tbe  tyvK  of  ants  arc  of  two  kinds,  compound  and  siioplr.  Tli« 
oompound  eye,  lo-cailed  from  ibo  fact  that  eitcbt  or  maoy  more 
fucwta  go  to  uiake  up  a  niii^le  eye.  are  tno  111  Dumber,  one  un  each 
Mde  of  tbA  heart.  The  ocelli  or  simple  eyea  are  on  top  of  che  h<»d.  Tbe 
vieuul  pklurc,  made  bv  tbe  coiapound  eye,  la  &  mosaie  of  tbo  object  viewed ; 
wwb  individual  facet  making  a  portion  of  the  wbok.  &U  tbe  anUi  t  ever 
exantlned  microacopically  had  ocelli,  except  one  specimea  of  FormifxtfUKo. 
Some  writers  claim  that  these  ocelli  are  not  aigbt-organs;  that  tbtyara 
not  functional  hut  miiroly ornamental.  Cornhil  microacopic  examination, 
however,  proves  tbem  to  bi;  IrueortctuM  of  KiKbC  Tbcre  i«  a  transparent 
meoibraDe,  tbe  comes:  iJie  pigmenliu-y  nrcu mutation,  the  retina;  anti 
tbe  Apeclal  uerve.  tbe  optic  nttve  in  each  of  tbcso  ocolii.  Tbc<40  ocelli  have 
^neastep  uiglier  than  tborie  found  In  tbe  earthworm.  In  evolutionary 
devoLupmeut.  Tbej  tiare  a  ceiitml  chamber  filled  with  fluid,  wblcb  ie 
an«loKOU)t  to  the  anterior  chamber  ami  aijueoun  bumor  of  our  uyi;*.  Thm« 
ocelli,  therefore,  bare  tbe  power  of  not  only  dititlngulablof;  the  light,  but 
can  even  form  an  Image  on  the  retina.  Tbe  range  of  vision  in  an  ant  does 
uotexoued  twelve  ineles  lu  l lie  compound  eyes.  In  tbe  ocelU  tC  la  very 
niHch  l(BW  ;  probably  not  ov<.ir  two  inches.  Tbn  semu*  of  taste  Ls  located.  In 
antn,  iu  tbe  tougun'  aad  jaws.  I  fed  some  ants  with  a  few  gralna  of  white 
Hiigar.  Tfaey  atit  UirrecdUy.  I  th«n  anhstltuted  some  horaclc  acid.  They 
atop(K'd  fceilitiKai  once  after  tbe  tLntt  bice,  aud  luimediatvly  procrodetl  to 
gi'brid  of  the  ohJecUonablp  tosUuH  >•ul)^tanoe.  KKperimonlM  and  mkro> 
scrapie  examination,  show  that  Ibeir  nen^e  of  smell  is  located  in  their 
antennjp.  Their  organs  of  hearing  ore  located  in  tboir  legs.  If  we  examine 
tbe  tibia  ut  an  ant  we  will  find  a  ourlouH  enlartceaient  of  thetroehoa.  Id 
Lbo  feuiur  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  cannl  Is  one  throe  thousandths  of  an  Inch, 
but  when  it  euten  the  tibia,  it  swells  to  a  diameter  of  one  nvo- hundred tlia 
at  an  Inch,  thon  contracts  to  one  BOven- bund  red  th.t,  and  then  again  at 
the  end  of  tbe  tiblri  rxjMDdt  to  one  Ave- hundredths  of  an  inch. 
At  the  Dppcr  sac  where  It  contracts,  thcrv  is  a  conical  striated  organ 
whlcb.  iu  my  opinion,  bears  a  tttrlkinn  resembl&nee  to  the  plates  of  CortI  In 
nur  awn  cur*.  Tbba  orfrau  baaadperiul  uerve,  (he  auditory  oerre.  Aotscao 
undftubccdty  communicate  with  one  another.  Mast  nuthoHtle^  agree  Id 
sa>iuK  that  they  communicate  tbroush  tbclr  antcomu.  Tbey  may  oooimuni' 
rare  through  soands  so  low  or  m>  high  that  our  ears,  notwithstanding  ODT 
fdiir  thousand  pint ca  of  Coftl,  cannot  perceive  them,  MIeroaeopleally,  I 
can  Dnd  no  voraJ  orgaDs  or  InatrumentB  of  furldulatioa,  such  aa  we  find  ta 
<ir]/llu«.  The  lowvet  sound  we  can  hear  la  probably  about  twelve  vlbratlona 
to  tbe  second,  white  the  bigfautt  is  some  tbirty-Bve  thousand  vibrations 
Soiie  men  can  distinguish  aoumls  that  cannot  bo  noticed  by  other  men.  A 
music  teacher  given  mo  ao  Insiancc  of  the  (act  in  ane  of  bla  pupils.  When 
tbe  piccolo  stop  Is  drawn,  tbls  pupd  cannot  hear  tbe  lost  note  ( A''>  in  opper 
rc^t«r  of  the  orgiu).    The  plate  of  the  Corli  that  vibrates  In  anisoo  with 
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i»  puticolor  tone  la  abtcnt  in  liLa  c&n,  I  bare  tepcalf^lr  noticed  intelli- 
9Uik  caamaairatloD  betwceD  adta.  Ono  Aaj,  while  w&tchlDg  a  bcrdot 
■pbldcsand  ttioir  attviiUauC  uuard».  I  suddenly  itaw  «u  army  at  Lasius 
Mtgrr  mppTOtchiog.  Tbc;  were  nuvrcttliiK  in  fall  bitljo  arrajr,  with  a  nklr- 
mlah  Uo«  lu  adrancd.  Tb«y  <.-aa>t!  on  witb  a  ruab.  aii  if  ttu-jr  intondL-d  a  tmr. 
pttae,  Somsoutpoatii,  nrpickctfi,  of /.oAiiu^ot^tM  dUcorered  tbeiu  when 
tenor  twelref«et  awajr  from  tbi-  town  of  L<irlv»  fUtvu^.  These  pick«ta 
raoMi  bom«  and  gKvp  thi>  alarm.  IruiuMliittvly  llin  Inbabllanta  pourvdont 
and  arranged  tbemsclve^  lit  frout  of  tbeir  belovi-d  bcrd.  SktrmUhera  were 
tbrowa  out  EtKl  soon  met  lb«  a^lranclng /.ositu  nff/er.  InafiiwrnDmenta 
(be  b«tUe  waa  oo,  and  It  was  e,  battle  to  tbe  deatb.  Tbe  Laattui 
ttff^rr  outuumbervd  tbe  l^ofitts  fl'tvug  tbree  lu  oiin.  A>  uear  n«  I  could 
rr<>lcori  there  were  aboat  1.S0D  of  tbc  blnckx  and  about  5IK)  of  the  j:«llow  aiit«. 
Tbe  Tellow  ania  were  larger  and  slrongcr.  but  tbc  btaclu  were  more  affile. 
Ttie  jicllow  iMjritut  rushed  at  ber  coemj  with  op«a  mnodlblea,  and  aelzlnii 
bcr  b;  ibe  iiiltjdir.  (.■rusfard  bcr  tfaruuitb  and  tbrouKli.  Tbo  black  La«his 
•ndcavored  toget  bebind  bereDemyaod  tbcQ  w^u«ber  hj  oii«  ofb*rlrf^ 
If  abe  aococeded  In  her  attempt,  do  bull  doK  ever  held  on  with  ftrcater 
tenacity.  As  ftoon  aa  poaalbte  another  hiacic  ant  would  eome  to  ber  aaslst- 
saw,  and  mouoiiug  on  tbe  back  of  ibt?  yellow  ant  would  beftto  at  ooee 
tOKiMw  thrnii^h  tbolboraclc  wall.  In  a  few  iwcandii  thu  vhi-ll  wnul<tl>e 
•aton  throDgb,  tbo  rllala  would  be  r^ochc^d,  and  tbe  ycUow  ant  would  sink 
down  lu  the  atrajnla  of  death.  Not  until  certain  that  she  was  dead  would 
Lartu*  ntgfr.  wbo  bad  bvr  by  tbo  left,  looaeo  bcr  bold.  ImvIks  niger.  In 
tblH  foriLf .  c«ni«  in  I'gbl  OT.trcbinR order.  Thi'^  cnrried  no  commiwuriat  dr- 
partnicnt,  Doamhii[An(!4<corpa.  LoMhs flaws,  on  tbo  contrary,  bad  both. 
When  wearied  or  wounded  the  yellow  antd  would  drop  to  tbe  rear  and  com- 
niuiicat«  their  wanta,  Thu  ambulance  corp«i  dressed  tbetrwounda  with 
their  tooKUOit;  Ibocomtnlmariat  rvfrrabed  tlieni  by  rrtP^TKitatioK  food  into 
tbetropenjawv.  All  through  the  hattlo  I  notioed  thU  wondorfnl  powerof 
lataUlgcnl  commuiiication.  Zauivu  flavtu  eeut  repeatedly  back  to  tbe 
town  (obrlnR  our.  the  stragglers.  It  was  like  a  w«1l'ordw«d  battle  between 
hotnan  being*.  Theae  aota  acted  ju  tbouf^b  governed  by  on  IntelllKeora 
■B^logaas  to  that  which  direeta  the  actions  of  man.  In  the  end  i.a«{iM 
wflK'' won  tbe  victory,  but  not  anill  they  bad  killed  every  t-aaiita  flamu, 
and  luat  two- thirds  uf  their  own  number.  Tbvsurvivom  carried  off  tbe  bone 
of  eODto&Uou,  the  herd  of  aphides,  to  tbeir  own  neat,  aome  fifty  feet  away. 

JauchWiuk.Ju. 


COLORADOS  DBIGUT  OCTLOOE. 

Tmatatement  of  (Governor  Walte  la  tbe  January  BxriBW  that "  tbe 
•nnnal  proilaction  of  2T.(N0,0U)  ounces  of  silver  cut  off  by  the  cloving  of  the 
mine*  baa  d«prtT«d  Colorado  of  about  924.0fll,(K)U  per  onnant "  In  one  whtcb 
will  not  bear  examloatJon.  Tbe  ofllrial  fieureA  Jn«t  published  In  tbe 
onottal  rcvlewa  of  tbe  Denver  papcn  abow  that  In  ISlk]  ibe  ailver  product  of 
tbaStaLD  wa«  23/ll7.0»  ounces,  offolnrnt  :tt,M2,13S  ounces  In  1802:  Tbe  pro- 
dnM  for  tbc  past  year  sold  for  V)7.7n,aP0.  The  allghtloiwln  iiuanlity  won 
ad  waa  wholly  cauaod  by  tbo   nevdlcaa  abuttioK  down  of 
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oertAln  rich  mines  for  three  or  fnar  months.  TIk^  Iom  tn  ralae  woo  onlr 
aboat  17  piOr  cent,  aa  campored  wiLh  the  prices  obtained  tbe  previoao  year. 
KvcD  tbta  was  a  relative  and  not  ■□  artual  los?,  because  the  shrinkage  In 
the  average  of  alt  couimoditics  which  are  purcbawed  hj  the  sale  of  ailrer 
has  been  fully  an  muoh,  if  oot  more  and  the  coe«t  of  labor  in  tbe  mines 
baa  been  reduced  nlmoBt  prvciKcly  as  much  aa  Hllvcr  haa  fallen.  At  this 
momeuc  all  the  smeUcn  worth  mrollonlnic  bare  resuoied.and  nearly  all 
tbe  stirer  uiues  which  have  pay  ore  are  producing.  It  it  certain  (hat  the 
out^nt  for  the  coming  year  will  Iw  within  a  few  mllllODa,  more  orleas,  of 
the  prerlooa  aTerajce. 

iDtelligetat  Colorado  btulnes^  m«o  believe  that  allTer  mining  Is  not  only 
aa  permaueiit  au  ioduatry  as  Iron  or  coal  mining,  but  they  are  now  con- 
vinced that  the  purcha&Ing  power  of  an  ounce  of  atlTer  bnlUon  Ik  more  per- 
maneuC  than  chac  of  the  unit  of  auy  otber  vomniodlty  ptvductrd  in  tbc 
world.  It  wUi  purcbane  about  ait  tntich  n(  thi'  iitnpl*  commodities  tike 
wheat,  cotton,  and  iron  now  at  08  centaas  it  would  porcbase  before  d<r 
moneTlxation  at  lEQ  cents,  at  par  with  gold.  By  tbia  tremendously  Im- 
partAM  fact  we  prove  that  the  purchasing  power  of  (told  haadoubled  during 
tbeUfeof  any  debt  tbnt  i»  twenty  jean  old,  and  thatttae  "boneat**  looder 
receives,  besideB  his  interest,  twice  lu  much  as  ho  loaned  to  the  "diabooe^L" 
borrower.  To  the  objection  (hat  tbia  canooE  be  ao,  because  Inbor  baa  not 
fallen,  we  reply  that  Ita  decline  haa  been  oflbet  by  modern  inventlooB  which 
tnenaate  tbe  value  of  It-4  product. 

While  we  all  angrily  Oppo»«d  tbe  silver  repeal,  we  are  rapidly  coming  to 
tbe  oonclusion  that  It  hi  to  prove  a  hieailug  iu  dlHeulaa  It  haa  not  perma- 
nently hart  silver,  while  It  haa  already  revived  oar  coin  ;>aractv>'ly  donnaiit 
gold-mlnlnR  Industry  to  the  very  vorKu  of  it  boom,  la  chia  time  of  great 
HtaKualloEi.  and  in  tbe  dead  of  winter,  two  rival  railrosdla  are  actually  run- 
ninK  a  constructlou  race  through  tbe  naounlaln  caflous  to  tbe  newly  <li^ 
covered  gold  mineaof  t'ripplo  Creek,  where,  brides  many  rich  tcIds.  actual 
mounCalna  of  low-grade  tColJ  ore  contalnlDR  not  Ivwi  tlian  a  hundred  ull- 
llocn  practically  In  sight  only  await  cheap  traDspoclatlon  and  cheap  nilH- 
iiig  pnxreHiHui  Lobe  ground  up.  One  tunnel  Li>  started  to  cut  tbe  old  aud 
deep  itold  veins  near  (Central  half  a  mile  below  the  surrore.  which  will  tie 
four  miles  louK  nnd  take  four  year*  to  flnlsh.  The  e«tabliHhtd  vtrirui  wbfrh 
it  will  mnkn  proUtaUle  a^ptln  are  exLioiatvd  to  contain  200,000,01X1  of  gold. 
The  great  gold  belt  of  Colorado,  reaching  from  Long's  Peak  to  t>cyond  the 
southwest  cornerof  the  SCace,  la  over  SKI  miles  Iouk  t>y  eighty  milea  wide. 
AIL  over  It,  every  tenor  twenty  miles,  gold  has  been  found  generally  inlow- 
Krade  ore.  There  are  tn  tbe  State,  perhaps  avf>  thousand  opened  veins  in 
old  or  abaodoned  rampn  which  were  tliscoven^d  years  ajio.  but  wfalcfa  It  did 
not  until  recently  pay  to  work.  While  Improved  tran<tportat(on  and  Im- 
proved mining  machinery  have  probably  reduced  the  cost  of  mining  ooo- 
hair,  the  triumpb  of  the  gold  standard  hax  apparently  doubled  tbe  valuw  vf 
thegold,  niid  all  theinin^^sare  starting  up.  A  iniue  with  vaat  depo<dt«  of 
low-grade  ore  worth  (IK  a  too  bad  W  atop  becanw  the  coat  of  production 
waatW.  But  now,  when  prodnotlon  coat*  only  $10,  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  $18  Is  raised  Co  $33.  tbe  prollt  in  ri^iuiming  is  very  clear.  It  Is  not 
extravagant  to  say  that  there  arc  In  Golorsdo  a  thousand  mllllonaol  ^old 
In  tb«  low-grade  ore  in  sight,  most  ot  which  will  pay  for  working  under 
exIalinR  oondltiooa.  Tbe  new  ROld  mining  revival  la  lea*  tbas  four  nioutliB 
old.  and  yet  it  Iccreaavd  tbe  ohi  averose  gold  product  ot  leu  titan  f9,ODO,000 
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per  Annum  to  fT,9C,4SS  for  MSB.    Kzp«rU  CAtimate  the  gold  ootpnt  for  the 
iDcoEQlUB  fear  Kt  «:Ju.l«0.lJDa 

It  ton  nut  tor  buth  free  tradeni  and  firotcctlonhta  to  enwk  tbu  Color* 
•do  mitaufActiinuK  indUDlrlca  uru  all  prooiwroiu  and  rutioloit  (all  force  and 
Ltnui,  wberau  Ut«n  iw«ma  to  b«  evcrfwhcro  ol-v  a  partial  sfautdowD. 
Aalde  from  the  f43;338^386  worth  of  precioiu  metal  on*,  one-third  ot  whlcb 
WBK  fromotberSlatea,  whl«h  narameltcrH  handled  In  UJ3,  and  which  waa 
an  incRra^eovi-r  anj  pre'rloui  year,  the  tnaaufactorfeo  ptop«r  of  Denver 
aloaa  pnMlucril  $aj,(IIX),()U(>  of  uoods  which  fuuod  a  market  all  the  wajr  to 
tJte  PielOe,  Aiuoog  the  newer  product*  ol  tbrac  (actorici  are  paper,  coUoa 
■Doda,  sboea,  and  wooUena.  The  Pnebla  ateclTall  milln,  cmploring  &000 
OMit.  ue  )n«t  reAamlns.  No  fear  of  tariff  redaction  chocks  thenc  ladostrleM. 
Tbl«  la  a  point  for  frovtnditrs.  But  the  loiiK-rall  haul  fniiu  the  Saat  la  Ml 
artnal  prntecUre  (arllT  which  will  rrmalo  whntcTrr  Confrrc-u  dOM.  Hera  la 
ui  lUuairaUoii  of  llonrlahinit  Industries  directly  fontered  by  the  opemUon  of 
tbepnrtaetlveprinciple.  OuraKHcolturalaiidlivetitocli  products  for  Che  jrear 
Jaat  dowd  are  returoed  at  900.900,910.  Of  lead  we  produced  93.81t,£2l  We 
■upplythe  raat  region  between  tbe  Hi«^4ourl  aod  the  racitir.  with  it*  petro- 
learu.  OnrStale  produced  4.lSX).OIIO  tooaof  coal  in  l8H3.a«aiD4t  J75.O0O  ton«  la 
lUtiu.  This  rapidly  IncreaaioK  product  will  soon  be  worth  more  than  ourallTer. 
Indeed,  lt«  retail  price  auiounin  to  more  now.  It  la  both  bltuailnooa  and 
antbrarita.  and  iaeold  all  the  way  front  Omaha  to  Low  AnfielrH.  We  have 
sBdlcaa  ^uaatlttea  of  It.  aa  well  as  of  iron.  Of  maoy  minor  item»  I  will  add 
Mir  ODCh  The  colony  of  famtera  which  Horace  Greeley  founded  In  Colorado 
in  1870^  aDt)  which  la  named  after  him,  reoelves  a  million  dollars  a  year  for 
lt»  Una  potato!^,  which  are  dlatrlbated  from  San  FranciMoto  Chic&soaud 
New  Orleana,  aud  are  ao  famous  that  they  hare  Immoftalized  the  philoso- 
pher Who  Oil  vlAcd  rheir  producer*  tojio  weat. 

Ralf  the  decline  in  DenTerhank  clearings  in  due  to  the  fall  of  prices 
rather  than  to  the  n^daclloo  of  busluees.  ood  the  other  half  to  a  ntampede 
of  COaUNDenk  from  the  hankft  which  temporarily  auapondcd  la^t  gttininier  to 
lb»  few  that  stood  the  storm.  Denver  real  oaiate.  whlcb  shows  aympioma 
of  rerlred  activity,  carrier  lonre  morigaKC  Indebtednest,  aexc  in  prr-eapUa 
alee  to  Chlcaffo,  bat  It  U  mostly  clue  to  home  ImitdluK  amoclatlonn.  It  la  a 
•iirntflcant  fact  that  the  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  which  threads  the  moantaln 
mining  campa  tor  nore  than  1,400  milBS.  weathered  the  storm  wltboat 
fallUitfluuiareeejTcr'sbaads.  Nearly  all  oar  idle  worklniouen  am  uow 
employed  asalo.  and  If  acTcral  thouiuuid  had  not  recently  come  from  the 
Kant  we  could  boast  that  no  man  In  the  State  lacks  work.  Colo- 
rado Is  the  most  ktyal.  debt-paying  community  In  tho  world.  She 
Imu  the  moat  barharoiui  attachment  laws  and  a  cruel  tra^t-deed,  cut-throal- 
finveloeareaetapon  hertitaluivlMiukH  «xprt>«8ly  to  pleaw;  Eastern  capital. 
Rren  tlirpo-aent  Irginlature,  which  ih  Republican lo  both  bnuichen.  repealed 
the  rery  mo>lrral«  railroad  law  we  had  over  Goraroor  Waite's  TCto.  Such 
a  Imdy  will  (ia«s  no  law  Impairing  tbe  ublisatloa  of  ooatracta.  Public  sentl. 
mrnt  here  la  aa  aironK  agninst  anything  of  that  kind  aa  it  fa  In  Boston, 
The  noly  real  mbfortuae  which  the  State  lalMra  nnder  Just  now  b  the 
wideapread  depreHloa  la  the  KaM.  From  that  region  our  dependent  capital 
nuU  largely  oooMb  Baaicrn  people.  ae«Iog  stagoatkia  all  around  them, 
cannot  undoiataad  bOw  proeperltycan  exlatln  a  Slate  which  bat  a  few 
mootha  ago  waa  aappoaed  to  be  ao  proatrata  that  it  waa  an  ohjeet  of 
fUy,  JOBM  B.  Lmmt, 
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TBE  BANE  OF  PBIBNDLY  RECEIVERSHIPS. 

TnBjuiJiciiirf  o(  thUcauatryMem^  lobe  under  t])c  hjpnaHe  charm  of 
the  offli.'«rs  of  corporation'*.  Thv  fafHILtf  with  which  corporation  mtuiagcni, 
wheii  their  individual  inlercKbi  rvquirv  it,  are  pi>rmittod  to  prvclultaltf  tlicir 
corporntlon  intoa  receivership,  aad  htva  themselves  or  soma  **  mitii"  vrhom 
tfacjr  can  fonlrol  appointed,  leads  one  to  conclude  Uiat  mum  Jud«4»  muH( 
believe  that  the  object  of  the  lawKcreaUugror|x>mtionaii  toprorlde  **Mft 
pIsccH"  tor  oertklB  gentlemen,  OS  oOkwns  while  Ifafl  corporation  lim>s,auil. 
OS  rL-wivcrs,  after  its  death. 

Thuro  fa  a  great  ontcr^  among  the  masses  offoliuit  oorporatloiu.  Soma 
people,  ol  radically  hocIaHsiIc  teudeitcles,  eren  dwire  theabollUon  of  all  cor- 
[torata fraachlaea.  Thin,  of  counte,  U utMiurd.  flonverer,  the  abtues  which 
haTegrowDuparc  siieh  oa  to  Imperil  theuiKt«nco  of  the  laws  under  which 
corpoiailona  otd  created.  When  men,  who  have  bcco  swindled  In  their 
dealings  with  corporatious,  see  the  Tcry  aicn  who  have  deapollrd  thera  ap- 
pointed re  cclTers,  I  her,  olmoitlnvoIunTarlly,  begin  an  iadiacri  minute  emaade 
«K>d(>"t' corporations  ;lbo»e  that  are  honewLlyai  weil  AN  tbo<m  tbstare  dl» 
honestljr  manafccd,  coming  wlchln  tbo  oweop  o(  their  condemnatloa. 
The  most  rjclous  abuve  that  hus  grown  up  wilb  reference  to  corporm- 
tloos  Is  "friendly  receiverships."  Tbe  law  requires  most  subsUiiitlal  and 
urgent  uroiiuilA  fur  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  There  Is,  however,  a 
foKfinAtlon  about  the  excrciae  o(  power;  and,  on  thbi  theory  only,  can  one 
understand  on  what  mvaicre  and  flim»y  grounda  receivon  arc  appointed. 
A  corporation,  throuah  Its  oouoiel,  recentlr  applied  to  one  of  oar  great 
Judises  for  a  receiver,  a  "  (rleadl^ "creditor  belog  the  nominal  plalntlfT.  Tbo 
application  ahowed  th«t  the  creditor  eoald  e«Uly  have  ftatiatled  hin  demand 
out  of  aroilablo  ameta.  It  be  had  lO  dcaired.  The  Judge  read  the  application 
and  said  indignant  Ijr :  "  Thl*  man  comes  into  court  and  simply  O&ko  loe  to 
put  handcuffs  on  bim.    I  won'tdoit."    Bntaoother  judge  did. 

Uany  corporations  that  fail  ncrer  bad  the  capital  that  was  claimed  for 
tliem.  A  ooUapt>e  comes,  and  then  the  men  who  have  brought  it  about 
majKuek  lh«  Iriendl;  shelter  of  a  receieentbfji,  through  which  the;  can 
remain  masters  of  th«  situation  and  practically  prevent  an  InresMgaCioo  by 
ret&lalDK  control  of  Its  hooka  and  papera.  In  many  coaea  they  oogbt  to  be 
sued,  for  the  dilTereoce  between  the  actual  and  the  olalmed  value  of  wfaai 
(buy  put  lu  to  pay  their  slock,  but  wholii  to  brloK  the  suits t  Thorocvivan, 
who  In  such  citiws  would  bo  l)Oth  plaini  ttTt  and  drfenilonts  I 

BuBiness  failures  more  often  resuU  from  poor  management  than  orcl- 
dent,  and.  In  the  case  of  corpDratione.  more  frequently  from  reckteaa  thao 
weak  management.  Many  corporations  are  wrecked  by  offleera  uaiug  tba 
cor|>orate  fuiid^  afl  If  they  belonged  to  them.  These  wrecken,  however, 
have  little  difflcrultj  In  getting  a  cleoa  bill  of  health  from  the  courts  la 
their appointuicot  aareoelTer*.  Ha  corporation  wauager  Is  so  uuskllled 
or  reckteM  thsE  he  Is  unable  loki-cp  it  going,  how  can  it  be  that  he  poeseaaea 
HufBcleut  ability  or  stAbilily  to  operate  it  succcitsfuliyaflarccciverl  Basan 
order  of  court  the  magic  power  to  transform  him  loio  a  man  of  buoiaeaa  taleiu 
Olid  gcniuat  But.  you  might  asy,  be  acts  under  orders  of  coart.  BretT  ODO 
familiar  with  tbc«e  mstteni  knows  that  aluiukl  Invariably  the  ordnni  mad* 
are  such  as  the  receiver,  who  ia  tnppoied  to  pHtcas  the  eonfldence  of  the 
ooarc,  appllee  tor. 

A  railroad  president,  whoM  wltd  ncLlesancw  was  largely  responaible 
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for  the  deplor*bl«  «todltlon  nf  bia  corporation,  esperlenoed  no  diflteultj 
rmtitlj*  lo  bavloK  blmsolf  apiwioteil  receiver,  and  tbia  appufntiuoDt  stood 
oiitil  public  uplulon  forc*^  bin  retirement.  Men  float  rlitbaDtarei  on  th« 
thfrorjr  tb&t  llitijr  «re  bock.t'd  by  flnt  morlifri^w.  whi'D.  inaUMd.  thecollttter*! 
"weuring"  tbem  oonaist*  of  twoond  mortfttu^es  or  other qoR-nionnbloas- 
■MiiMid  yet  rhin  iinrnii  nn  ntiritirlr  tn  thiiimppoliituiuntanrvctiiruni. 

CorpomCloa  offlccrs  often  s«y,  "  W«  wootinto  tbu  baodnuf  a  rvc«lrer 
becatue  we  wuitetlaUttlu  breatblog  LioiH."  Tbe  law  gives  creditors  tbe 
rtfbt  to  enforce  their  dcntand*.  when  due,  the  same  agalnit  a  corporation 
•■■gnliut  an  Individual,  and  yet  the  courU  appoint  rvirelvers  (oroorpora- 
ttons  on  tbe  fUiualest  KTOuwia.  aod  permit  thirm  to  carrr  on  their  bunirieas 
wIlhoQt  luterrupLion,  but  prfiventa  tbe  creditor*  doing  anytbtug,  excvpt  to 
■It  by  and  we  tbe  maoaftcrft  operate  them  as  tboy  dc«ni  proper.  Tbis  larger 
number  of  PKel7erablp«  am  aimply  placing  tb«  Hiron^;  oriu  of  tbe  court  be- 
LwovQ  tbe  oRIcon  and  tbe  stockboldera  and  creditorv.  If  tb«  ofUoer*  know 
In  advance  that  wben  tbelr  companies  failed  tbe;  would  lose  control,  they 
would  Im»  iiiHch  more  ronnrnrative.  Wbeo  tbey  know  ibey  will  bare  to  m«Ic 
new  po4ll  ioD4,  tbejr  will  be  Icaa  apt  to  study  bow  to  "freeze  out"  by  a  re- 
ralvrnbip  tbe  rank  and  fllo  of  tbe  eiockbolders  and  crcdltore.  We  would 
tlti-n  bave  leae  "raoritanlzatlon"  scbemes,  which  practically  take  tbe  amall 
bohlna  by  tbe  throat  and  force  them  to  accept  tbe  tcmift  offered. 

Coanain  appointing  recclTcra  should  "rvprcnvnt"  thaftc  who  are  not 
present  In  court,  and  should  appoint  men  who  will  euard  tbe  rlgbts  of  all 
alike.  Our  corporal  Ion  laws  generally  require  radical  overhnuliug.  When 
aiiytblnii  bealdM  monry  coustiiulea  tbe  capital.  It  abould  be  pot  In  at  real 
valoe,  to  be  ascertained  by  rcsponsMite  publlo  officers,  and  a  atateoieut 
should  tM  Ulod,  ao  tbe  public  can  scowbatis  put  In,  and  at  what  prtoe. 
Ckkrporatlons  should  be  examined  at  frequent  IntemUs  by  competont  ofll- 
een.  and  wbeu  tbe  capUit  Is  Impaired  a  reduction  should  be  sdvined,  unlcM 
IfaalnipalnnL-nt  Is  promptly  made  good.  Tbe  law  should  morft  rlicldly  pre- 
scribe tbe  dutlen  and  detlnu  tbe  Uabllitlee  of  directors.  Directors  wbo  are 
tbsre  simply  for^"ebaw'*  should  Ije  weeded  ouL  luHotvent  corporations 
dtonld  not  l>e  permitted  to  make  prerereneea.  Their  property  is  a  Iroat 
tmui,  and  should  be  admlDi^Ecred  for  all  creditors  alike.  And  Anally,  wbao 
aeorporatloo  ttirau^b  laM)lvency  is  unable  to  continue,  some  disinterested 
tusn  should  be  platvil  Iti  cbai^e  by  tbe  coorta,  or,  better  still,  by  some  de- 
partment of  tbe  State  gov emment  having  Riiperrtsion  of  all  corporatlona. 

When  tbe  oOlcefS  of  a  corporation  acknowledge  tbeir  Inability  tosuo- 
oesatully  maaajie  tta  aJtslrs,  by  aokluii  tor  a  recaircr,  they  should  step 
do«m,aDd  1(1  ve  way  to  some  impsrtlsl,  capable  man  wbo  bss  no  pant  to 
cover  op  and  no  aclQsh  Mhemes  to  foster.  Tbe  lej^islatiTe  enactments  that 
bnalbe  IKe  Into  eorpofations  should  place  the  amplest  safeguarda  aronnd 
tbetn  for  tbe  prot«ctioa  of  tbosa  who  are  to  deal  with  them.  Tbe  law 
aboald  aiuutne  such  sutfrvlslOQ  over  them  as  will  Intiure  Ihvlr  honest  man- 
ocMDent:  and  wben  Ibey  can  no  longer  oontlnne  wlthoat  serious  peril  to 
tba  stockholders  aod  eredlCon,  tbe  Sute  abould  see  thai  their  affalm  »n 
opaedlly,  bonwtly.  and  ecooonkally  wound  up.  Bbhkt  VioutMAit. 


PAltIS  WOItKINGMKN'S  CAFfe.-l. 
Tn  worklugmen's  cafda  of  Parbt.  as  a  elaai.  may  best  be  deacrlbed  by 
beOliia  ot  a  alnglo  eveoLog  in  on*  of  tbvm.     At  ol^ib  o'clock  the  oatS 
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1)1  already  neiirly  fall  A«  yoa  pass  tli«  do«k  of  the  prot>rtecor.  he  Toaeh- 
•if(M  B  nod,  a  Btailfl  And  a  plessaal  word  OuA  pat  yos  at  hoaw  M 
once.    YoQ  are  a  guest,  uot  a  castomer ;  ao  are  all  who  enter. 

Taklug  oue  of  the  tvvt  vaciuit  >w«Ih  la  thn  back  room,  jeta 
glm  your  order  to  a  brlght-cyed,  qalck-moring  ifor^on  for  a  caft 
coQuae^  llBted  at  twenty  eentitruA  ifour  cent£»  ood  gnaimateed  Ban* 
rival.  TbefaraUblngsarouoclutbe  bestof Iasce;tbe7anch[eflyglitteraad 
gaud.  NvrtiirlUeletuLh«rouiiiUa  t>»autirul  night ;  It  Is  so  full  of  Ibebrlgbtttr 
aspects  of  humanity.  IJere>r«blou»tpri  and  frocked  lahoreni,  witb  tlieirwhlte- 
vuppvd  wjvcHiLud Lbvir  black  aoroticid  children;  pvltyCradcumeaaDd  tfad—- 
womvn.  aud  one  gr  two  uniformed  soldiers.  On  the  tables  are  glasses  o( 
dark-browQ  coffee,  IlKlit-brocrn  beer.  r«d  wlue  and  pearly  abHiuLhe,  beside 
cards,  dice,  donilnoea.  checker  a»d  back-gammon  hoardo,  tAlIy  nlaCea  aod 
uewapapen.  Hero  oUto  oro  tobacco  smoke  audgood  humor,  and  emulation 
and  curiosity  and  labyrinthine  chatter,  but  no  drankeaoBSB  orrodeoessor 
tobacco  juice  or  aaturat«d  savrdusL 

AcroNM  the  table  from  you,  Mipplns  absinthe  betwnen  the  pmffaof  a 
oiKaretto  ho  has  Just  rolled.  Is  a  ploinp,  old  felloir,  whose  blue 
ovemJIs  aud  Ooniuol  shirt,  uador  a  cotton-velvet  coat,  are  tell-tale  of  a 
idvdIbI  employment,  tn  spite  of  bis  costume,  he  is  plainly  a  dreaaierof  such 
drcAms  oh  tboftc  wltli  which  TarUriu  of  Taraiicon  wan  wont  to  beguile  hi^ 
own  credulity,  and  (t&  the  utterance)  tbatof  bis  friends.  A  red  roe«e  in  blA  but- 
ton hula  indicalcs  that  his  dreams  sometimes  promenade  In  the  beau  iiwnde 
whpra  bis  overallsdarenot  venture,  aud  a  red  fez,  only  a  trifle  more  red  than 
the  loco  it  surmountA,  hints  that  they  sometimes  stray  to  Africa  to  **  hunt  the 
lion."  AfteradealoC  myaterioua  whiaportnf;,  two  bny!i  at  another  table  get 
pen,  fak  aud  paper  from  tbe  jjar^on  and  iDdiCc  a  Jointepistle,  A  nritlet:I«d 
looking  oEd  man  near  them  takes  a  small  loaf  of  bread  from  one  pocket  and 
a  slice  of  a&usa^  from  auother.  and  then,  with  the  help  of  half  a  bottle  of 
wine,  maken  his  eTcningrepa.ic,  thus  happily  e«eaping  the  dreadtalaenaat  Ion 
of  preparlnK  a  solitary  meal  In  b  cheerless  room.  In  a  dtet&nt  comer  a 
dark-skinned,  lloshlngeyed  beauty  of  oot  morv  than  eighteen  l»  engaged  In 
an  exciting  Kanieof  dominoes  with  an  elderly  womaii,evidenE)y  her  mother. 
The  mother  was  a  beanty  also  before  the  wrinkles  and  dhflgnrlng  motis- 
tacbe  came.  Other  women  are  sewlus;  and  chatting  busily.  A  de- 
cayed bouin'ardier  gowiips  from  table  to  table.  Whether  dec-ay  ix 
pathetic  or  dlvertlug  depends  upon  cirtumstances.  The  froulecarcft^r,  at 
his  bcHi,  being  but  a  pretty  piece  of  pettinesa,  la  merely  groteaqne  when  ho 
decays.  ThiH  particular  ape-dmrn  ioat  eoate  among  his  fellow  bouUvartlUra 
long  oco,  and  has  aluue  been  cutiogcd  in  trying  to  attract  a  court  of  admlr* 
ers  In  the  lower  kingdom  of  the  befrocked.  The  befrocked,  howerer.  pay 
no  attention  ta  hlsalrinesa.  TbdrgoodsenaelanottobedaEzled  by  a  piece 
of  worthleiia brlck-broc 

Oue  dues  uot  look  to  find  blbUopbllea  Ina  wovklngmau'scaK,  yet  here  are 
three  touuhing  heads  over  a  tiny,  parch  ment-corered  book  that  ana  of  tlM'm 
basjnst  drawn  from  an  Inside  pocket.  It  Is  a  poem  in  aereral  cantos— an 
antique  treasure  as  yellow  within  and  without  oa  the  ebortrease  la  Its  own- 
er's glass.  About  Dine  o'clock  a  proCesslooal  flre-swallower  glvee  » 
HtartlinK  eshibillon  of  his  skill  for  tbs  aous  he  can  collect.  At 
tiui  o'clock  the  patrons  bt^in  to  leave,  and  by  eleren.  deaplte  Um 
sotorioosly  late  boors  kept  In  Parts,  tbe  room  Is  practically  empty. 

What  Qt  the  Influence  of  the  worklngmao'a  caM  I  Uom  it  aot  snoonrage 
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driaUoft  ftod  UbcnlDiKni  t  la  it  not «  waster  of  time  and  monr;  I  Dors  it  not 
d««troj»  butne  life  I  Tbtra  isJiuteuouKb  truth  iu  tbeldvuxfnini  wbidi  thrau 
MMriow  proccrd  to  Juiillfjr  tho  patUnif  of  the  qiirriqv— no  more, 
^Ttu  IE  Aocoungca  the  dunking  habit  la  true  oalj  iti  ibe  Kune  tbatln  a 
eOBmnalljr  wberaeTerfbodr  drlnka  as  a  matter  of  conrM,  tho  CAfiS  It  a 
pioMABt  place  to  drlakitwoaiue  tbereonv  drinks  with  om-'a  frirtids.  llio 
cmf>^  dotM  not  Bucoar«A«  )at«Dip«nuic«-  Thftt  U  odu  of  tbo  inuiy  difforcncw 
betwecu  It  aud  tbo  Atnoriciui  saloon.  Blai;k  coffee,  though  bjr  no  tiifjins  ibi? 
on Ir  one,  la  atlll  the  mottt  populArdrink.  andlt  tarb<-.cxrcpTiAn  for  aseooml 
onlcr  to  be  siven.  The  kIiwwm  are  always  on  the  tablm  and  tben:  bi  always 
KNuatblng  ta  tbcm,  and  ovvrybodT  ««cum  always  to  be  drinklag,  and  tbe 
par^OH  ae^ma  alwaya  alert,  and  the  wonder  ol  It  U  tbat  the  glaasea  are 
Barer  itrfllkd.  Drinking  of  tbi*  aort  is  a  TcrttuMc  tine  art.  In  fact  for  over  u 
btudrcd  re«n  it  boa  bcnn  the  rliiht  of  every  cafti  pairoti,  at  tbo  price  of  a 
rfasladflok,  to  be  provided  witb  lltibt  and  beat  (both  dear  la  I'atis).  nuwn' 
papers,  games,  wrllfnu  materials  and  sedulous  attendance  for  an  almost. 
nnlitnlted  nuinb<'rof  lit>ur«. 

U  people  wore  aomcthing  otbcr  than  they  are.  time  and  monej  woiild 
portiaps  b«  better  apent  tUan  they  are  now  In  tbn  CAtii.  Willi  ibo  u-u  cvnlt 
prr  nlgbt  or  less  tbe  Prencbuian  payo  ttiere,  ho  might  bny  pnper  editions  of 
the  Prciicb  claiM»c<i;  Init  wo  know  vviry  well  that  hn  would  not.  1I«  lulgbt 
Bpend  bis  crenln^  rcodtniE  thoe  cbinlni  alf^d  to  hia  family:  bnt  we  know 
Jnnt  K«  well  that  be  would  oot  do  that  eltber.  Tbecaf<i  Is  merely  gtilLty  of 
making  the  Idleneai  of  oul-of-work  hoars  a  bHutit  and  plpaaant  tblng. 
Bverybody  known  that  thnre  arc  drtnki»K  rntort*  in  Porla  wboao  prime 
object  is  the  cncounmemeot  of  imiuorality,  but  it  Is  a  niUtabo  to 
oonXoand  tbeM  with  the  worklngmen'a  caf^  The  latter  arc  no  morvopcii 
to  tbe  charge  tban  all  social  gattaerings  for  both  acxea.  The  girU  who  ari* 
pennitted  to  vlalt  tbe  workingmen'a  caffea  are  alcuoat  Invariably  attended 
aadearpfnily  watched  by  their  eldere. 

Becnuw  Paris  ban  workin (tinea's  eaft'o,  worklnfpnen  and  their  faml- 
ll««>  have  rvady  at  band  jilcnty  nt  the  InnoTRiil,  nconoinirul  enjoyment 
which  pLiliiiitliro|iic  London  i*  trying  lo  provide  it«  Kiv*t  Knd,  Lhroitgb  the 
X*«aplc'B  I'alac«  and  similar  agcnolca.  and  which  public  splrlu-d  citixcus  an 
tTTlng  Idtbout  much  permanent  saeceMtl  to  device  In  all  the  gr«at  citlen  of 
ihlxaountry.  Bolter  ntllL,  Paris  working  people  haTi>,  beside?*  tbo  family 
rerurta,  the  inherent  habit  of  (m^unnting  tho  rraorta  thuy  bare.  In  pro- 
vldlog  this  iooocestamasemenE  tbe  cal£  exerts  a  great  oonoarvlng  force. 
Bui  tlie  cafA  la  nore  tbaaa  conaervalor;  It  is  ao  cducaCur.  It  keeps  lu 
patroos  Intellectually  alert  by  putting  tbenn  In  touch  with  Ibo  movenicntM 
of  the  UmtM,  npeciatly  the  puUtical  iuoTem«ute.  Varioua  journals  arc 
ntad  alond.  and  rhsir  rcadluc;  L^  lllamlnatrd  by  subscqaent  discussion.  Tbib 
esehangu  of  views  inioq  toakee  oecooipllsbod  conTf^rHatlonalist*. 

Thecooalant  social  interoourae  alTorded  by  Ibe  cafu  haa  marTclloaaly 
developed  the  French  social  Imtlnct^ naturally  scrong.  Continual  contact 
wicb  otber  people  keepA  a  ParlHlan  continually  reminded  of  tbo  existence 
of  oUur  people,  and  the  rvmiudi-r  prompts  to  a  rvoogiiltiou  uf  >octal  rights. 
Inotberworda  tbecafit  di?r«lop«  the  coarte«Ie>(  of  life — makm  lt«  patroua, 
tboogb  they  be  working  people,  true  ladlc-n  and  gcollemea.  The 
tmtt  la  to  a  degree  the  French  ndgbhorhoad  tea,  chnrcb  social,  sew- 
Ingefnle.  lyoean,  eurrent  ll«ms  clob,  reading  club,  social  chih  and  comer 
giwwj,  bsvliiB  eome  of  tbe  elemenut  of  all  and  oil  of  none.    And  tbe  work- 
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ing  pc<ip)e  of  Parift  b&TG  It  T«r7  much  to  thuik  for  their  execptiooiU  good 
bncdlag,  llght-heartcdniHa,  vlTaoltjand  intelllgeooG. 

Altam  F.  Sahborn. 


THE  AMATEtJH  NDHSE-AN  ACCOMPUSHED  FACT. 

IvATtJmcs  the  world  seoms  smftH,  ao  intimately  acquainted  Is  one 
penoa  wttb  another,  there  are  also  tiin^B  when  oar  ncxt-rioor  neighbor  In 
anawaro  ol  our  deeds.  Surely  no  one  could  have  written  mor«  forcihly  ol 
tlie  need  of  "amateur  nnraes  "  than  ha.t  C  H.  Crandall.  In  the  December 
nuiiibvr  of  ThD  Revirw.  Kovcr  hta  thu  philantfaropic  aod  domestlo 
argument  for  the  education  of  just  such  women  bnen  more  eto- 
qocntlj  and  carefully  atated.  Yet  ajiparentlT'  the  author  I*  unaware 
rliat  Instruction  similar  to  that  bo  propooes  U  glTcn  in  several  cities, 
ebleflj-  Id  Brooklyn.  New  York,  and  Bostoo.  The  credit  of  orbEfnat- 
IriK  Butl  sucouBBfuHy  training  "convaloscDnt  DUrsos"  belongs  to  Mr*. 
ChtLr]«)i  N.  Jndfton,  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Young  Women's  Qirla- 
ttan  AssocJAtlOD ;  and  to  Mlu  K&tbcrfne  N.  Adauis,of  the  fted Croat  SodctT, 
for  three  or  tour  years  voluncarjly  (tlTlns  her  services  as  teaafaur- 
A  IKtIe  more  than  a  yi^r  ago,  tbrouKb  the  clTorts  of  Mln  A.  C.  Uowm, 
aHiuiilar  plan  wnit  tHrd  in  Bunion,  under  t.h»  «a»p  Jpea  of  the  Manaacbuaetla 
I<:m^rftcncr  and  Hygiene  Aft«oclation.  It  was  Imporrant  to  dIstlDgiiith 
clearly  hctweoo  thv  iustructioa  of  the  "  sttcndanta"  (the  Boatoo  t«m»  and 
th)!Hervice8  rendered  by  them,  and  the  education  of  trained  nur^*pa  and  (h<-ir 
ftabs>M|neQC  duties.  At  Che  samn  time  It  wa4  expedient  to  hare  tbo  "  att«iid 
onts"  recognized  by  It'gftlroate  medical  authority  aa  a  cTass  of  women 
conipet«uC  for  certain  wark.  nUa  r«ooirtiltioa  was  ohtain«d  through  tha 
CoiiiiEiitt^e  of  Lhp  Medical  Librar7  Amoalatlon,  under  tbu  charKO  of  tha 
Ma.'wtu.'husctta  Medical  Society,  which  granted  pcrmisfljon  topupila,oa|»M* 
toK  their  exaniioation,  to  rcglater  at  tho  Directory,  lira,  Dita  H.  KlnneTt  a 
lady  ap«clally  lltt«d  for  the  position  and  a  graduate  of  the  Training  School 
for  NurtKs  at  the  HaasachoaettA  General  HoMpltal,  waa  engaged  as  t«acbiTr. 
The  instruction  la  apeciflo  and  limited  to  the  dutifio  of  an  attendant  in 
care  ol  the  sickroom;  taking  temperature  and  puUe  of  a  patient;  pivpa- 
rattoD  of  pouttlccK,  liatliH,  food  ;  TentilatloD  and  u»e  of  diKinfectants.  A  cer- 
tain amonnt  of  physiology  iftaUo  taught,  pupils  occaHlonally  rUitlng  the 
honpttal  with  Mm.  Kinney.  The  exaniiuationa  are  condocl^d  by  Homo  rorni- 
her  of  the  medical  Hocloty.  No  pupil  Is  allowed  to  charge  more  than  $T.<)U 
a  week  during  cbe  drstyoarof  service,  her  ocrtiDcate  Stating  that  ibo  in 
only  qualified  to  take  care  otconvaleacentK,  chrnnlcinvalids,feeblei  elderly 
Dcrttonn.  and  little  chlldivn.  The  advantages  arising  from  tbc^se 
methods  are  threefold:  (1>  That  a  new  arenae  for  aell-«upport  la 
opened  to  woma-n.  i.^  That  there  la  no  poaalblllty  of  ooufoslon 
between  the  domain  of  the  trained,  skilful  nurae  with  her  two 
ymm  of  close  application  as  student  (which  renders  her  Ahlfl  to 
cope  with  emergeucles  or  wasting  disease),  and  the  limited  koowlftdaa  aild 
general  duties  of  an  "  attenda-Jt."  &)  I^astly,  perhapi^chirlly,  tired  or  over- 
busy  mothem.  patient  Invalid^  people  with  Minall  mean«,  arc  now  able  to 
procure  In  their  nurserim  and  bomm  the  scrvtcea  of  Intelligent,  agreeable 
women,  with  whom  children  can  be  tniated,  aDd  who  will  tenderly  walch 
over  the  CODvalescent  and  the  agrd , 
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ff«flo«nieiit  Ia  of  gTMiter  lisportaaM  In  the  udlous  rare  of  conTAlrwcatti  and 
children,  who  masi  boamuvvd,  n»A  to.  wAtolwd,  «od  Umdvd.  tliKO  In  tin 
■ctlre  flfilit  witb  slEkiwM  whea  oior*  T)UuRbl«  qaalltlM  of  mind  and  body 
WW  rrqiiiiitist  ScTTftnt*,  «Tea  aoneniBldB.  m  a  rule,  know  little  of  what  to 
do  la slekneM,  though  thcj  too  ofun  think  th<^r  know,  «nd  nintben  niid 
hotiMkeepen  b4TC  such  &  multlpllcitjr  of  thinicn  to  do,  that  these 
»ttcnd«au  can  do  much  to  lessen  tbo  fatiguu  and  aoxletj  of  otbert. 
It  U  Dot  odIjt  iwlf-iitippociIuK  women,  but  vducated  wocmd,  ik>  loKprak 
«t>o  tieadvpeelAl  iiMlmcttOD  in  th«  cArcof  thcsickroom,  though  it  should, 
DvTer  be (orgoct«n  that  to  thephjrBtcUnbcloiiKiLulliuhtj  snd  tVHponalhllll.x, 
kbd  Uuu  to  him  ImpUolt  obodknoelsdae.  ButoAiuij  vromui  ai  auy  cIoid 
teU»h>C  to  tw lulled  upon  toawiljit  In  the  i-are  of  tbe  Kick,  and  lU)  th«  ult«r 
llpaoruiDB  frota  which  mo<it  of  u^  Boffi-r  m^M  othcni  thAD  ouraelrcb 
WT»tcb«d,  Dwnjr  "educated"  women  tako  the  suae  training  aa  ma  "at- 
trndaal." 

Talks  on  home  ouning  am  also  nlvcn  at  worklnji-girle*  dobs  b;  lady 
doctor*  and  hj  lay  t«dtea,  the  latt«r  of  whom  have  gone  through  a  certain 
counwot  limited  lost ruci Ion  and  bc>cn  examined  aa  to  their  competrnc;  and 
thoroo^UMia  bj  pbjoiclans.  The  glrln  are  ajatematlcal Ij*  uut^bt  the  prcp- 
aratloo  of  poaltlcen,  bvdoiakluK.  cbaojcltmc  sheets,  etc.,  the  beat 
way  of  washing  and  drriMlng  a  baby  a<t  shown  brm^ansof  a  hujce  mbber  doll, 
lb«  home  proL-cM  of  alcriiizing  milk.  ccc.  All  this  Is  not  merely  talked 
oboat.  but  actually  doaq  bcCoru  the  idrK  who.  In  torn,  arc  thrmwlrce 
obllRrd  to  do  theae  things  over  and  over  befora  the  cla««.  Ev«ii  if  thuy  iMim 
tb«(r  Im'ion  Well,  they  are  repeatedly  told  that  tlx-lr  only  safety  in  sickncaa 
Ilea  in  following  the  physirUu's  dlrwIJou.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  these  "  talks'  should  be  purely  object! re.  Nothing  which  la  any  wajp 
belong*  to  the  provlnoe  of  the  physician  should  be  touched  upon.  When- 
•*«r  doctora  feel  awured  I  bat  such  care  is  exercised,  they  ar«  hearty  in  their 
Approval  of  enlarging  the  houndahcw  of  common-sense.  lint  nhen  they 
oer  rules  and  regolntioas  priscribrd  by  peoplci  who  do  not  know  w  hart  hey 
ar«ialklnK»)xtnt.tb8y  do  well  to  withhold  their  approval  from  such  forms 
of  pbllantliropy.  Yet  surely  bj  Mie  application  of  coiumon-aenM',  whicli  U 
Delther  a  patent  nor  a  quark  medicine,  the  pooralck  can  render  thcmsrlvcs 
and  their  families  more  comfortable.  Those  who  aruableto  Ilublon  tbelr 
eancs  by  procarlng  l)ie  aid  of  ''  attendaiiiH  "  will  prnwrve  their  own  health, 
whil«  to  tho  trained  nunM  and  the  good  physician  w«  owe  our  suc- 
cciia  In  the  stmsgle*  between  life  and  death,  In  which  we  so  often  are  en- 
listed foroaxaelvesoroiben.  Katb  G*»hbtt  Wella. 


CXTKAN  WOMhS. 

A  TTPIOAI.  Cuban  lieaatr— and  Cuba  is  famed  for  it*  bi^utiful  women— 
boa  large,  laagoisblng,  Mock  cym,  with  long  eyelashes,  a  small  mouth, 
red  lips,  a  eoloriesB  complexion— In  the  tropin  red  choeka  and  a  bright 
blooming  complexion  are  seldom  seen— and  tfcln  with  the  opaque  whltc- 
neaa  of  a  &aa»ellia.  8be  Is  of  medium  height,  haa  a  shapely  form, 
gncvfulnndulalitifigalt.  and  her  bandft  and  feet  are  small,  and  exquisitely 
shaped.  She  is  getieralty  lauguid  and  tlsDcss,  but  she  has  a  wtnulag  way 
and  cbsniilnit  manners,  with  plenty  of  mother-wit  lo  supply  the  lack  of 
booklatriiiitg,  b«^i-ausc  after  leavinn  school  Cuban  girl"  usaally  relcnalc  tbclr 
books  to  olillvtoa.  and  only  occupy  their  minds  with  the  chlt>chat  of  society, 
dnn.  taablon,  or  booaebold  matista.   Neverthelesa  many  are  edsc«t«d  at 
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the  beat  eonrenU  &nd  schools  In  P&rim  or  N*iw  York  or  Id  other  larm  citic*, 
where  chej  acquire  a  brlltt&nledneiiUoD  which  flu  ihem  to  hoM  iholr  own 
Id  Boclctr.  But  a(u-r  tbej-  return  to  tb«  tropica,  tbvy  learn  that  tb«  elinuite 
lanot  conducirc  to  mt^ntal  Ulior,  hut  rather  Co  a  lif«o(  dotct  famientf- 

A  Cuban  girl's  life  Is  vcrj  restricted,  and  ahn  in  nerirr  allowed  to  go  out 
alone,  nor  receive  callers  ol  the  other  mx  except  in  the  preaeuc«  of  her 
chaperon  or  Bome  member  of  bcrfnmilT'  If  during  bcr  childhood  the  at- 
teuda  a  dajr-whool,  a  maid  or  aome  family  frerraot  taken  her  tbcre  erary 
daj.  And  she  cannot  ftoaa  nhortadintanceaaacroaa  ths  otrrcl  nnaccom- 
panled.  In  some  Inacancea  SpanlRb  cnatoms  are  aboard  and  iocou(tnio<u». 
Evvry  wotl-Stted  eittablisbEaoatlu  Cuba  Is  provided  with  ^concierge  Va 
Kuard  the  r-otmncn  and  admit  callvni,  Tbla  idbd,  ueuftllf  tto  Ifcnonuil 
p«a«aDt,  aomctloiGa  cacorts  thv  yoan^  ladies  of  the  famll;  ho  1m  servlntt)  and 
that  Is  considered  perfectly  proper;  whereas  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
Ibea  to  ffo  out  iiCtvudvd  by  %  ^cutU-uiaii,  own  if  he  were  old  CDOUub  to  be 
Uielr  Ather  and  an  old  friend  of  the  family  aa  well.  Of  lata  years,  bowever, 
the  fretjuent  iutercoarw  between  Quba  and  the  United  States  has  iomewbac 
imMlillrd  the  cuHtuniii.  For  liiittance,  two  ladi-r*  can  now  goout  alone  in 
Havana  in  the  day-lim«.  which  would  have  been  coo&tdered  an  unheard-of 
and  moat  sbocking  proceedintr  a  few  years  ago.  The  social  paatimea  a  Rlrl 
enjoys  InCubaconslstofballs,  parties,  concerta,  receptions,  the  tbeatnand 
oprra,  and  picniCN— lor  the  Cubans  have  adopted  thin  Anicriran  diversion, 
althongb  in  a  moclllled  rorm  tn  suit  tbr  r«qulromcnl8  of  Cuban  ctiQuotte. 

Cob&n  Rirla  usually  uitu-ry  very  youuK,  even  at  twelve  and  tbtrlccD 
yeara  otage  ;  altbougb  nowadays  sucb  marriages  ore  not  usually  deemed 
adTtaable  nor  countenanced  by  tbelr  pareotH,  aa  that  is  too  early  for  a  girt 
toaseumc  tbe  cares  and  retponsihlllMcs  of  married  life  and  maternity. 
Kxocpt  In  ultra- faatalonablo  circles  in  Havana,  which  follow  French  cust^ma 
and  adopt  French  views  of  life,  after  a  ([irl  roarriee  she  does  not  care  much 
for  society,  and  devotes  her  lime  exclusively  to  ber  hualMUid  and  her 
children.  In  tbeir  homo  life  Cuban  women  ar«  devoted  to  tbelr  children, 
belUK  too  tuduigeut  and  self  sacrlGcing  eometlutea.  A  woman's  whole  life 
UfCiren  up  to  ber  hosband  and  her  familj-,  and  iihn  considers  no  saeriAi-u 
too  KTcat  to  moke  for  tbeni.  In  her  social  relaUons  site  Is  a  warm,  constant 
friend,  and  in  timo  of  trouble  faithful  and  kind. 

Perhaps  some  ol  the  cnstomH  wbicb  cause  a  Spaniard  or  Cuban  to  mard 
tba  womcoof  bbibouBebotd  so  jealoujtiy  may  be  due  in  a  measure  to  tbe 
iiifliienee  of  tbe  Moora  In  Spain  during  olden  lime»,  and  they  may  havv 
adapted  their  Ideas  In  regard  to  woman,  considering  her  aa  a  beautifal, 
rharmlng  belns.  made  to  dvliifbt  a  man's  bean  and  grace  his  borne,  and  be 
tlic  guardian  of  domestic  p<<ac«  and  joy,  bat  to  exist  for  him  alone,  without 
any  a^piraiiani  beyond  her  hoasebold,  Dor  dcsiro  to  mingle  wtib  tbe 
world.  Womeu,  however,  are  gradually  becoming  emancipated  from  thia 
social  thraldom,  and  men  look,  on  Ibem  more  aa  equals,  or  oompaoious, 
than  simply  a«  t>cautlful  creatures  to  be  worahipped  and  treated  with 
chivalrous  regard,  but  to  be  kept  excluded  from  tbe  world  or  subaervient 
to  men's  will:  and  we  now  read  of  wootea  being  oUmltled  to  tbe  bat  and 
allowed  to  practise  medicine  and  other  pmNaslons  In  Spain  aa  well  aa 
In  Spantsb- American  countries.  But  -Spaniards  will  be  tbe  very  laaC  people 
in  tbe  world  u>  approve  of  theae  "  tww-fangled  notions." 

Uaby  KtOZABBTB  SpKIMOKR. 
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C«mnrnr  I  rcp«n  ihil  Ai«  <i.Vbii  b  *wtN|>  td  ■*  avvd  It 
HMMIl*  ■/•#,  Mvimt  ft*  and  Ue  lulaianv  /Mrtr  ai  t^f^T* 
/Mf ;  M<  (■:«/■  tl  f-wM*  <•'  »<U  UUxcri  tlni  Ul(  ^{NM,  «l  lliM 
«w  ■»m(icrMT.  »■>//  ttgwljltdi  On  Itut  If  t4if*4  4Utli<  tr4 
l«  Z*^  n/M/'s/  futtUf.  !■  ntiirttlltm,  lit  Plum  Mtnaut 
4r  mttd  ;  the  i>*^«J*i4J^i4tf>i  g*9*tttft,  H>d  dic<#>rf  'rr  kvJV 
aaA.  TW  ^ibI(>'  arfib*  iratUii  ttttm  «/mh/  iHafiM,  « 
Mrti^  Mm  is  uwviat  •»<  nftedar  uMm. 

V  t.aLAv*C.rHBa<-Mir'.H  r.«i  ji  'i.  «.^> 
OTMM  >TtCT.fMMii  Hn\ir..Y—ftv 
t  r.  e«ir«irt1t .  o.,.  M.i.AaVWM_r,  Mas 
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SENT  FREE 

To  All  Who  Apply, 


75  Portraits 
of  Celebrities 


The  Medical  Pro- 
fesstuit,  Hospitals, 
Public  and    Reli- 
gious Institutions 
everywhere,    use 
"Mil  Mariani." 
Written   Endorse- 
incnts  (in  our  possession)  from  over  7,000 
prominent     physicians,    clearly    prove 
'■Vin  Mariani"  the  most  reliable,  tffi-. 
caciuus    and    agreeable    of  all   tomes. 
Evcr>-  test  pro\'ts  this  assertion. 


We  will  send,  gratis  and  postpaid,  75 
Portraits.  Autf>graphs,  Original  l)e- 
signs,  Sketches  and  Biographical 
Notes  of  Celebrities,  selected  from 
many  thuusauds 
who.since^oyears, 
have  testified  to 
the  superiority  of 
"Viu  Mariani"  as 
a  strcng^lhener  of 
the  entire  system. 


Autographs, 

Sketches,  Designs, 

Biographical  Notes,  etc. 


PttrtMt  4*  JhJ.  Hatumiunn. 


To  obtain  Portraits,  etc..  gratis,  mention  this 
journal  and  send  your  address  promptly  to  c 
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THE  HOUSE  OF    KEI'RESKNTA  FIVES  AM)  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Bt  THE  UOK.  HtLAHY  A.  nEnSEHT,  PElfUrTAIlY  OFTIIE  SATY. 


Tbr  Olio  factor  in  the  Americnn  goTernmont  thnt  is  snbjentAil 
to  more  adrerse  oriticUm  tban  all  othora  combiued  is  tho  ll'mno 
tif  BnpnvKititiitiTeH,  Itta  perhaps  la-ts  honored  in  its  own  oouiitry 
that!  ill  nay  other,  and  this  hocaii-Bo  the  American  piiblit-  h»vo 
iK'TBr  taiion  the  trouble  to  underatttod  its  proct-arios.  Two  for- 
QJgnon,  Do  Tocqueville,  in  hU  Denwrrocif  in  America,  und  Pn>< 
fatwr  Bryce,  in  his  American  Cownioarvettlt/i,  Imvo  treated  of 
our  Hoasoof  Representativeg  and  its  mctliods  with  distinguishe*! 
•bility,  and  each  has  ahown  it  quite  aa  much  faror  as  coold  have 
beon  expected.  The  ableet  Amerirnti  work  denliiif:  philosophi- 
rally  with  the  auhjeck  in  F*rof.  Woodrow  \Vil«on'i  (7o$tffre.<>Mon/ii 
Govrmmifnt.  The  concluftiona  reached  by  the  author  seem  to 
haro  been  ronaoned  out  in  »  spirilof  fairness  and  imiiartiulity,  but 
tbay  aro  veiy  unsatisfiictory  to  one  who  uiiderKUmds  timt 
tha  Uonse,  as  wo  familiarly  cill  it,  must  coatinno  t')  he  very 
MiDch  what  it  is  now  M)  long  as  our  constitution  of  government 
remainx  tt*  it  is.  It  is  limited  by  the  law  of  its  being,  and  nearly 
every  ftoriouB objection  urgi,-*!  against  ita  methods  by  ita  critics 
grows  out  of  organic  caobo?. 

li  becomtv,  therefore,  n  matt«r  of  grave  conoeni  to  inr|nirc 
whether  the  rritictsms  of  this  body  so  gonerally  indulged  in  are 
VOL.  ri.viii.— so.  -H8.  17 
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well  (ouiidf'l.  Professor  Wilson  nat  urally  compares  it  with  iU  f*r- 
away  prototype,  the  Uritiah  UoiiRfi  of  Commons.  Ho  points  out 
tliat  the  fundamental  diffeix'occ  )wlw(>iin  timtwo  iatlmlthc  House 
of  Commons  is  goverutfl  bv  u  ministry,  onrt  uompitct  body,  nnd 
Uie  AmuiicHu  tloniu;  by  nuiuy  couunitLites;  tliat  from  thti!  U  fol- 
lows thill  nriiler  one  system  the  nih^  arc  leivB  complicated  than 
iindor  the  other;  that  h^ndoi'Aliip  in  the  one  huinte  is  in  one  man, 
while  it  is  (llviOorl  in  the  other;  iliut  there  is  more  of  open  debnle 
in  the  Kngliiili  Houde  of  C'Cmmona  and  of  interest  in  its  proceed- 
ings than  in  tlio  House  of  nopresentativcs  and  it^  procpcdinj^n ; 
nnd  that  the  legislation  of  any  one  session  is  likolr  to  be  more 
lurmonious  nnd  shapely  as  u  whole  in  the  farmer  than  in  the  lat- 
ter :  but  it  in  not  u  necessary  tionclnsion  from  th&se  prGnilfiea,  ua 
Professor  WiUon  woaldseem  to  lliink.,  that  the  Kn^lish  ixiliolrct- 
tpr  legislativi.'  uysteni;  orthnt,  beo&UBeresponatbiliiyin  onr  Honso 
is  dividei)  anioitg  u  nnmhor  of  lenders,  the  party  dominant  there 
at  the  time  is  not  suflicicntly  uuienable  to  the  people ;  or  that  the 
UoQse  of  liepreseutatives  is  not  as  responsive  tui  it  should  be  to 
public  opinion  ;  or  that  the  laws  it  passes  ai-e  not  as  fairly  con- 
sidered attd  as  well  adapted  to  their  purposes  as  the  English  laws. 

The  practice  that  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  one 
caoso  to  bring  the  Honao  of  Iteprcacntatives  into  disrepute  is 
filibustering,  blocking  the  way  of  legislation  by  interposing  dila- 
tory motions,  refusing  to  vote,  and  other  parliamentary  (]evii*e6. 
There  have  been  oceasiona  when  obstructive  tactics  wore  re- 
sorted to  with  advantage  to  the  country,  notably  in  the 
Forty-third  Congress,  when  the  minority  was  thus  enabled  to  do- 
feat  the  Foree  Bill.  This  feat  was  considered,  remarkable 
at  the  time,  and  tendtui  greatly  to  commend  the  ])rHi:tiue  Lo 
tho  [Hirty  tlint  liml  pndlled  by  it,  the  Domocrncy.  If  ap- 
IKialud  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  a  measure  like  tho 
Poroe  Dill,  to  the  end  that  the  country  might  jinm  dinx^tly  upon 
it  nt  th<»  next  rUTlittii,  or,  if  r«!orl*d  to  now  and  thi-n,  for  a  short 
time,  to  call  attention  to  some  pecnliarly  obnoxious  measure,  fili- 
bustering might  be  considered  as  having  a  legitimate  place  in  par- 
liamentary tactics,  and  would  no  dnuht  continue  to  exiKl :  but  the 
misfortano  is  that  this  wenpon  is  within  the  reach  of  any  memlier, 
and  it  has  been  so  often  used  withont  disoretiou  that  tho  host 
sonlinK'nt  i)f  the  nonntry  now  condemns  it  in  unmistakable  ternitt. 

lu  the  Fifty-Urst  Cuugress  the  Uopuhlicjiua,  having  coDtml 
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of  the  Itouae,  to  mako  up  a  qaoram  udopteil  tho  metbod  (ft 
counting  those  who  were  present  and  refused  tn  vote.  As  there 
wa«  no  precedent  for  thU  in  tho  practiceg  of  the  Flonse.  the  Doin- 
oeratii  natarally  lirrayed  themtwlves  againnt  the  iii>w  rule,  and  the 
contention  oror  it  vas  very  bitter.  Tho  Supreme  Court,  how- 
«Ter,  hoa  decidml  that  the  Ilonso,  andcr  the  povrpr  to  make  tta 
(iwn  ruli-a,  had  thn  right  to  adopt  thia  method,  and  it  may  ther»- 
fore  bo  safely  aflirmod  that  thia  rulo  or  eomothiitg  like  it  will 
always  obtain  whea  Che  Rcpublicaus  may  bo  in  control.  This 
being  so.  It  Keemi  to  follow  that  the  Democratic  jKirly  wilt  be 
driven  to  tlie  adoption  of  some  similar  rule,  safe-guanled,  per- 
hiipi,  so  u  to  prevent  mistakes,  which  appeared  to  bo  unavoidable 
under  the  rule  of  tlio  Fifty-H(<c'ond  Congress.  Either  this  uuist 
he  done  or  nonie  ei^nally  efiicient  method  devised.  No  polit- 
ical party  can  afford  to  yield  to  its  opponent  permanently  so 
(;reat  an  advantage  as  tho  Kepnhlicana  could  clnim  if  they,  and 
they  alone,  oould  count  Llieir  oppoiieutH  to  make  upaijiiorum. 
That  tho  Democrats  are  fully  alivo  to  the  Decesaity  of  adopting 
methods  that  will  enable  them  to  deepatch  businesa  is  apparent, 
from  the  practice  of  the  pre.ient  ilouse  in  brin^^iDg  in  bard-and- 
fost  rules,  limiting  discussioti,  cutting  off  the  right  to  amend  and 
fixing  the  hour  for  votes.  The  large  majority  the  dominant 
party  has  in  tho  prei^ent  House  rendurR  it  potdible  for  it  now  at 
the  expense  o(  considerable  inconvenience,  to  proceed  without 
oonnting  tho  Republicans,  who  aonieiinies  «t  still  and  refneo  to 
Tote,  but  in  Tuture  Congresses,  whenever  it  becomon  absolotoly 
neoessary.  and  the  Dcraocrata  cannot  count  a  quorum  of  their 
own,  they  will,  it  is  believed,  ''count  tho  quoruni  furnished  by 
the  vntora." 

The  evils  coming  from  nbfitructire  tactics  are  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  and  do  not  grow  out  of  our  system  of  committee  gov- 
ernment. The  British  Honue  of  Commons  has  had  it«  own  ob- 
BtrnctiouiBtd,  ami  waa  at  last,  after  many  trying  experiences. 
driven  quite  nowillingly  to  tho  mloption  of  rules  that  enable  the 
majority  to  clow  debate  and  roach  a  vote.  No  political  party 
with  a  niajoritv  in  a  legittlHtive  body  can  live  if  it  allows  its 
Dppnnenta  to  tie  its  hiindii,  iLiid  this  country  need  have  no  fear 
that,  in  the  fntnro,  either  of  tho  two  gn^t  parties  will  fail  to  do 
the  bastnoBfl  intmstod  to  it  by  the  country  according  to  the 
twma  of  its  commiaaion. 
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It  18  not  possible  to  frame  mi  excase  that  would  justify  fili' 
burit«niig  as  it  has  been  practised  in  lactor  years,  but  it  is  ess;  to 
ehow  why  it  was  so  long  tolerated.  Twenty,  and  even  ten  jeanago* 
the  Democratic  and  Republioau  partteu  so  proEoundly  distrusted 
each  other  that  each  was  afraid  to  smooth  for  the  other  the  path- 
way to  dOfiy  tegialation.  The  Republicans  feare^t  that  some  polit- 
ical revolution  might"  wipe  away  war  IflgiAlation"  including  the 
tariff,  and  Democrats  foared  a  more  sweeping  reconstruction  law. 
It  must  be  confessed  ulso  that  there  were  Demoorats»  high  in  the 
crtitncitH  of  the  |>:irty,  who  wore  not  without  their  own  auxioties 
lest,  in  some  tidal  wave,  the  high  tariff  nii^ht  go.  For  those 
reaiionB  "  rights  of  raiuoritios  "  were  for  many  yvArs  sedulously 
oared  for  in  the  niloH.  More  recently  wn  Iiave  had  to  face  the 
other  qaestion,  "  What  are  the  rights  of  the  majority  ?  " 

The  reasons  why  the  debates  in  the  American  Huuse  are  not  as 
fully  reported  and  as  keenly  followed  by  the  public  as  thoao  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  why  the  party  in  iwwor  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  not  and  never  can  have  any  giiiat  leader 
who  reproaonts  the  govornment  in  e%'ery  meiisnre  and  upon  whom 
ull  eyes  are  oeuti-ed  ati  they  now  are  upon  Gladstone  or  br  they 
have  been  upon  Disraeli  or  (Hharles  James  Fox  or  William  Pitt, 
are  fundamental.  ••  The  Governmotit,"  na  in  Kngland  titey 
call  the  Ministry,  with  the  Prime  Minister  as  chief,  aits  in  the 
llotise  of  Uoninions ;  it  matures  and  offers  all  important  bills, 
and  upon  the  shcijbks  or  failure  of  these  it  must  stand  or  fall. 
Upon  any  signal  defeat  it  goes  out  of  power,  and  so  every  debate 
in  the  Honse  of  Commons  is  watched  with  somewhat  of  that 
lively  interest  with  which,  in  America,  we  follow  the  progi-osa  of 
a  presidential  election.  With  ua  the  defeat  of  a  pnrticnlar  bill 
moans  simply  the  defeat  of  that  measure.  The  consoqnencos, 
whatever  they  may  be  to  Uie  party  in  power,  are  not  immediiite* 
The  people  have  selected  their  oflluials  for  fixed  torms.  They 
have  reserved  to  themselves  the  power,  at  the  next  electioufi.  to 
vote  upon  the  whole  record  made  by  a  parly.  "  confidence "  or 
"  want  of  confidence,"  and  they  are  not  watching  to  see  what 
new  "government  "  Congress  in  to  give  them.  The  Executive 
and  Oongresg  are,  under  onr  Constitution,  so  distinct  and  sepa- 
rsto  that  there  is  nothing  to  bind  them  together  iu  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  common  policy  except  allegiance  to  a  common  party. 
The  power  of  these  ties  is,  or  onght  to  be.  great,  oa  there  is  not 
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much  hope  (or  Lhe  [tiiure  nuocess  of  a  party  if  iU  legUlaton  8ti<l 
iu  cxocQtivo  arc  Ht  odds  with  each  other  ;  but  this  is  all  there  ia 
Odt. 

In  the  RngiUh  House  of  Oommonit  executive  ofllcers  are 
preceiit  to  atitwer  qnostioDB,  toexplitin  their  polioioa  iknd  todefeml 
th«m.  With  us,  as  no  execotire  officer  can  sit  or  rote  or  speak, 
rithor  in  the  Hemito  or  the  Kouflc.  the  Preetdont  must  rely  upon 
Ilia  |Kirty  friHuiU  to  ilufom]  hit!  acts.  Prom  the  nature  of  thiug'4 
ho  ouinot  have  any  one  man,  either  in  the  Uoase  or  the  Honato. 
to  defend  him  at  ail  times  and  on  all  questiouii.  Attacks  upon 
tlie  administration  are  made  withoat  warning.  The  cotutaut 
effort  i«  to  surprise.  U  the  aaaault  is  upon  the  dealings  of  the 
govemnieut  with  the  Indians,  as  a  rule,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  who  have  the  necessary  information, 
come  to  his  rescue ;  if  on  the  management  of  the  navy,  the 
Karsl  Oomroittco,  or,  on  mattcra  relating  to  the  army,  the 
Military  Cummittee.  tnuiit  defend  him.  In  Kngland  the  Ministry 
sitting  iu  the  Ilonse  of  Commons,  fully  eqnippeil  to  expUin  their 
poltoios,  and  haring  npon  their  shoulders  the  affirmaUve  of 
vrmrj  great  isauc,  are  represented  by  the  Premier  or  some  other 
of  their  number.  Under  such  a  system  a  great  government  leader 
on  the  floor  of  debate  is  not  only  possible,  but  he  is  a  nucesitity  ; 
but  with  us  such  a  leader  cannot  exist.  No  single  member  can 
be  like  nn  l^.ngliah  minister,  caJigatun  omnia.  Preiiidents^ 
hare  generally  had  special  friends  on  the  Soor  of  the  IIouso, 
and  quite  often  some  prominent  member  has  been  known  as  the 
monthpieco  of  the  BzeontiTo,  speaking  his  aentimonta,  now 
and  then,  with  more  or  less  of  aulliority;  but  a  leader  in 
Uie  Boglish  sense,  sacli  a  leader  as  uur  public  prints  and  even 

.our  public  men  are  often  found  deploring  the  neo*!  of,  the 
parliamentary  history  of  our  country  does  not  mention.  Uenry 
Clay  was  a  great  leader  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  he  was  not 
a  government  mouthpiece.  Thad  Stevens  was  a  leader  in  the 
stirring  times  of  the  Oivii  War,  and  still  moru  dnring  the 
days  of  reconstruction,  hut  he  only  stood  for  a  leader  on 
one  idea  at  a  time — on  the  prosecution  of  the  war  while  it  lasted, 

;uut  on  gmnting  suffrage  to  the  negro  in  the  days  of  roconstruc- 
tioo.  lie  was  never  known  during  the  war  as  the  Bpeoial  repro- 
Mntative  of  the  President,  and  iu  his  reconstruction  measures 
he  boldly   trampled    under  fool  the  policy  that    Mr.    Liucolu 
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had   forriLulaied.  and    Preudeat  Johusuu    wm   ondeavoring    to 
execute. 

A  mioority  leader,  however,  in  the  iionse  of  RopresontatiTas 
ie  possible  withiu  liiniu.  It  is  not  dillicult  to  unite  niemberA 
wlio  are  animated  by  a  common  desire  to  turn  u  party  out  of 
power — and  no  need  not  go  far  to  neolc  in  our  history  for  opposi- 
tion leudei-8.  Mr.  Rundall,  although  he  wiva  out  of  sympathy 
with  tht!  majority  of  his  party  on  Uie  greutqneatiou  of  the  tariff, 
was  neverthclosii,  for  a  tituo,  the  aukiiowlNlged  lewier  of  the 
Demoenite  in  opposition  ;  Hud  Mr.  Roed  was  the  undoubted 
leader  of  the  liepubtiuaiis  from  1685  to  1889.  But  except  the 
bpeaker,  Mr.  Ctevuluud  duriug  hia  first  odmiuiatrutiou  had  no 
friend  on  the  floor  npou  whom  he  could  look  as  leader  of  the 
Mouse  ;  ami  Mr.  liarrison  certainly  whs  in  no  better  plight. 

BiHb,  before  they  are  put  npou  their  pagsajje,  eapecislly  those 
that  deal  vith  the  great  questions  of  taxation  and  appropriations, 
muAl  be  formulated  after  caroful  study  and  preparation.  This 
work  **  the  Govemmorit  "  does  for  tht*  House  of  Commons,  moat 
of  it  during  the  recesa  of  Parliament,  ami  this  body  am  therefore 
got  itself  down  to  the  vork  of  logtsiatiug  almost  immediately 
aftor  it  comes  together.  The  llouse  of  Represeutativea  ntust 
formulate  its  own  hills,  and  this  it  can  only  do  through  commit- 
tees. When  Cougi-ess  ooiivenes  and  the  House  elects  its  speaker, 
he  sets  himi^elf  to  the  tai<k  of  dividing  it  into  lifty-six  staudiug 
and  seleot  (committees.  Thi^  reqcires  time.  When  comniitteefl 
arc  organized,  they  muEit  perfect  and  report  upon  the  bills  or 
e(ibject8  referred  tu  them,  and  this  requires  still  more  time. 
(jovernment  reports  are  to  bo  road,  witneaaes  oxarained,  figures 
studied  and  compared,  information  to  be  acquired  from  the 
(lepsrtmeiita,  and  then  the  form  and  nature  of  the  reports  and 
hilla  arc  to  bo  decided  upon.  As  a  rule  to  which  there  are  few 
exceptions,  the  members  of  the  great  committees  labor  with  unre- 
mitting zeal  and  [idelity.  Duty  impels  them,  and  they  know,  too. 
tlie  temper  of  the  public.  If,  for  example,  a  majority  has  been 
elected  to  increase  fiubsidies,  every  subsidy-aecker  knows  just 
whiit  ho  wunts  aad  he  fails  to  see  why  Congress  docs  not  give  it 
and  go  home.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  majority  chosen  taTors  a 
reduction  of  taxation,  one  portion  of  the  public  is  imjwrtunata 
for  immediate  relief,  while  the  other  is  shouting  through  the 
press  that  Cougresu  is  deprosung  huKtuosa  bjr  "  tiukering  with 
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tbo  UrifT."  Noboily  nnderstancls  this  impattBnoe  better  Ibau  a 
tnembar  of  tbo  Uuusti,  wbo  onltimrily  has,  in  tbe  uecossity  ol 
luokiog  ufUT  bis  owu  iut^rcsts,  buaiDoaa  and  jmlitica).  oC  homo. 
«tiU  uiothcr  incentive  to  bute.  Tbere  are  so  vend  well-knowu 
inttattces  of  mt-mbera  breaking  dowu.  some  of  them  dying  out- 
right from  overwork,  as  did  Uaakell,  of  Kanaus,  Buinea,  of 
MiHouri,  aud  probably  ItandtUI,  of  PeniiitylvAnia ;  bat  the 
work  nf  inch  men  is  done  in  tbe  privacy  of  the  committee-room, 
and  while  it  is  gouig  on  tlie  pnblic  is  nsttally  ulumoring  about 
Lliu  ilelaya  in  Icgtalation. 

Inasmnch  aa  in  Engbnd  the  Ministry  proparca  every  import- 
ant bill,  the  claim  made  by  Kliiglislimen  may  be  tme  tbul  the 
kwB  passed  at  any  one  session  are  nmro  hiirmoniousarid  consistent 
tbun  tbey  can  be  witbont  any  ooinmoa  enperviaion.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  Ike  republic,  when  the  legislation  of  Congress  was  con- 
lltK-d  within  narrow  limits,  our  own  laws  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
unch  nnperrisiou.  One  committee,  the  Ways  and  Means,  bad 
jurisdiction  over  all  qncfltiouB  of  finance,  taxation,  and  appropria- 
tion, but  now  no  single  committee  oonld  possibly  perfurm  all 
tbia  work.  The  iuteresU  embraced  in  tbo  legislation  ot  Coh- 
gn:ss  hare  ninltiplicd  oven  more  rapidly  than  population,  aud  tlio 
juriedioLioii  origiaolly  exercised  by  the  Wiiys  and  3Ieana  Com- 
mjtlea  bus  been  distributed  among  mauy  other  committees. 

InKngtand  the  majority  repre«eute<l  by  the  Ministry  ask  no 
coniuel  of  tho  minority  in  framing  billa.  The  minority  never 
Mfe  tbo  billit  until  reported  and  ready  for  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Ctjmmons.  With  us  the  minority  ia  fairly  reproBonteil  on  every 
ooiufflittn;.  The  speaker,  parliaan  though  ho  be,  ia  expected  to 
act  with  the  utmost  impartiality  in  apportioning  the  opposition 
to  alt  the  gruiiter  »tuuding  oumniitteuti,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
baviug  no  friends  among  them  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his 
avat.  he  is  generally  more  just  to  the  opposition  in  tbe  make-up 
of  coinmittvw  ilian  be  i»  to  bis  own  party.  One  ainglo  ca«e  is 
remembered  of  n  speaker  who  was  said  and  believed  to  have  told 
his  friends  timt  hn  hiul  put  tbe  opposition  where  tbey  could  do 
the  least  powiible  barm.  That  speaker  was  a  failure  ;  thia  treat- 
ment of  his  [Militical  opi>onentA  was  his  first  etnmbling-block. 

Tbo  B|)eaker  is  tbo  roal  party  leader,  upon  whom,  if  tbey  be 
of  the  same  ptkrty.  the  exccntire  raui^t  rely.  The  powers  he  may 
■leroute  toadvanee  or  retard  legislation  are  in  inauy  respects  au- 
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tocrfttic  ;  yet  if  he  ta  to  measara  np  to  the  fall  height  of  his  great 
office  he  mngt  not  truuaoeDiI  the  aathority  vefited  in  him  by  the 
rules  and  tlie  usiiges  of  the  Uouae.  This  his  party  doen  not  ex- 
|>ect  or  demaiid.  Id  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  the  Republicans 
ol  thti  Uuuse  presented  to  the  Democratic  aptiaktir  ut  the  close  of 
the  gessiou  a  silver  service,  iu  toatimony  of  their  appreciatjou  of 
his  faimesa  and  ability,  and  yet  no  presiding  officer  was  ever  more 
iicceptAblc  to  hia  party  tluin  Mr.  Carlisle. 

In  oar  important  committees  not  only  all  parties,  but,  as 
fur  as  practicable,  all  Beutiuusuf  the  Union  are  represented,  aud 
ample  acope  is  given  to  debate.  Does  this  system  operate  as  a 
check  on  bad  legislation  ?  Theory  and  doubtle^a  all  experi* 
enced  members  of  the  tiunse  wouUl  say  that  suoli  in  its  tendency, 
although  no  one  could  bo  found  to  contend  that  aay  mere  system 
can  be  relied  on  to  always  produce  wise  laws. 

Professor  NViUou,  however,  seems  to  tliink  that  this  system 
is  responsible  for  mo6t  of  our  vicious  legislation.  He  mentions 
the  "  manufacturers  who  cultivate  the  favor  of  the  Committdo 
of  Ways  and  Means,  the  interested  peraoug  who  walk  attendance 
on  the  Oommiltee  of  Kivei-s  and  Harbors,  and  tlie  mail  oou- 
tractors  who  court  tho  Committee  on  Appropriations."  If  the 
charges  ho  makej  are  wall  grounded,  they  go  to  tho  very  fonndii- 
tious  of  our  government,  for  it  is  not  perceived  how  the  liouse 
as  an  independent  body  can  frame  aud  perfect  bills  without  the 
intervention  of  committees  of  some  sort.  Suppose  the  present 
system  of  many  committees,  working  during  tho  session,  to  be 
abandoned  and  one  grand  committee  formed,  having  all  tho 
powers  now  exercised  by  the  British  Ministry^  still  such  com- 
mittee, whenever  and  wherever  it  might  sit,  would  bosubjoottotho 
solicitiitious  of  the  lobby.  Under  any  conceivable  method  interuated 
persons  may  *' cultivate  the  favor"  of  those  vho  are  framing 
bills.  Subsidist'S  pool  their  is;aues,  got  their  jobs  all,  as  fur  as 
practicable,  into  one  bill,  aud  force  this  through  by  their  oom- 
bined  strengrh.  This  the  people  only  can  prerent,  U  would 
be  useless  for  a  committee  of  the  Tlonoo  to  report  a  high-tAriff 
bill  if  the  majority  on  the  floor  were  unwilling  to  pus  it,  and  tt 
wonlil  be  folly  to  ouaol  it  iuto  law  if  it  could  uot  he  aostained  at 
the  polls.  As  a  rule  tariff  bills  have  bee u  debated  at  greater 
length  before  the  House,  and  discussod  more  fully  before  the 
people,  than  any  other  class  of  legialatiou.    If  bigh-tariff  and 
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Atber  «iib«id5  Iaws  be  TictoiiA,  the  reipotiKibilitj  for  tlioir 
cnnctnii'iit  rlocs  not  lie  ftt  the  door  of  tho  tioinmiltooBystem. 
The  combiQutiunB  now  mode  to  pass  btlU  of  this  obaraclor  would 
be  nude  all  the  sfttne  whatever  otir  erstein  might  b«.  Krery- 
bodjr  knows  that  the  people  of  the  United  Statoe  could  not  bo 
indnD4<d  to  favor  at  the  polls  odq  iodastr;^  or  even  ecverul,  ul  tlie 
cxpcnso  of  others,  and  that  thoiw  seeking  clasa  l&gislHtion  niust 
II 111 U;  in  their  deinoud  ever^  possible  iutereet.  It  muliers  uoi, 
therefore,  when  or  where  or  by  whom  a  tariff  bill  may  be  framed  : 
there  and  tbeu  will  be  found  every  Biibeidy-s^eker  a-tking  to  be 
Ut  into  the  combine,  and  if  he  can  command  votos  itt  the  jhiIIs 
he  will  bo  admitted,  provided  only  that  tho  party  fuvoring  sub- 
Aidien  bo  thp<n  in  control.  The  remedy  for  evils  such  or  thefle  is 
to  bo  sought  at  the  handn  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  nrtide  to  usacrt  that  the  {iommittee 
qritemia  perfect,  but  only  to  maintain  that  uuder  our  form  of 
gOTernmeut  the  Hout»  of  Repreecntativee  mnst  uoooesarily  have 
committcea  of  it«  own  members  to  prepare  legislation,  and  that 
the  lyiteni  at  present  existing  is  not  subject  to  the  grave  objec- 
ttona  tirge<l  against  it.  It  is  true  that  members  may  trust  com- 
littMs  (ou  implicitly,  but  the  same  objection  would  soem  to  lie 
r^i^init  a  gystem  of  parliamentary  government  where  tho  min- 
utry  must  bo  followed  implicitly  in  overr  important  measure,  the 
peruhy  of  11  defeat  of  tho  government,  in  every  anch  eafl*',  being 
the  immediate  Io8h  of  evory  Heat  and  another  np)Huti  to  elections. 
In  one  respect  thcHouaeof  Commonsalways  appears  toadvan- 
tafp  when  compared  with  the  House  of  Repre^ntativca.  Tho 
IpMUtor.  looking  iu  upon  the  latter,  sees  a  duak  before  each 
mamber.  and  anless  upon  occasions  of  extraordinary  interest  he 
finds  perhaps  a  majority  engaged  in  writing  letters,  reading  news- 
papen,  clapping  for  pages,  etc.,  and  he  is  quite  likely  to  go  away 
with  the  impression  that  Representatives  generally  do  not  know 
or  raro  what  is  being  done,  whereas  in  the  House  of  Commons 
there  are  no  desks,  uo  reading,  or  writing,  or  clapping  for  pagoa — 
only  those  are  present  who  wish  to  listen.  Tho  advantage,  how- 
ew^isnot  BO  great  as  tiappcars  to  be.  Under  both  systems  mem- 
bers who  hare  not  heard  the  debate  are  on  hand,  when  adiviaion 
comes,  to  vote  with  their  parties,  and  certainly  those  who  have 
been  brought  by  a  '*  whip  "  into  the  iiouse  of  Commons  are  uo 
better  prepared  toroteintelligently  than  those  who,  in  our  House, 
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have  been  sitting  by>  listening  pfi-lmpt^  to  the  debate  by  Boatches. 
The  truth  i«  imt  to  be  ignored  tbat,  whatever  be  the  sysUjin  uud 
however  largo  may  bo  the  legislative  body,  «  few  mea  will  cootrol 
the  bu&ineiis.  In  the  Ilouae  of  Commons  one  conimitlee — -the 
Miiiistry^oiitruls  ovorythiog.  With  us  the  aereral  great  com- 
niittt'es  coulrol  in  tarn. 

The  American  practice  of  hnring  desks  nnd  permitting  mem- 
bers to  read  and  write  was  defensible  bt^fore  Kepn.'.senUtiveii 
vot-ed  themselves  clerks,  as  they  very  properly  did  in  the  hitit  Con- 
greas,  as  it  wua  impossible  for  them  to  do  their  necossury  con-o- 
sjHiDdenco  without  utilizing  the  hourtt  of  the  seiuiiou.  ffow  it  ii 
hoped  that  in  tlie  near  fuluro  dcekti  will  le  removed,  as  nothing 
detracts  so  much  from  the  respect  the  public  ought  to  enterUiii 
tor  the  Iloujie  us  the  ragged  appearance  it  ordinarily  presents  to 
the  viwtor. 

The  charge  19  also  made  that  the  Hotise  of  Beprcsen  tat  ires  is 
not  sufficiently  responsive  to  the  demiindn  of  the  people.  The 
rcAl  grievance  seems  to  he  that  individual  members  are  too  sensi- 
tive to  what  they  imagine  to  be  the  demands  of  their  imniediiite 
ooiistituencies.  They  are  generally  too  appiehonsive  that  they 
may  not  please  evi^rybody,  and  rather  than  incur  displcaaoro  they 
nhandon,  now  and  then,  the  principleH  of  the  party  which  tilevuieU 
them  and  rely  upon  their  party  friends  at  home  tovxcutso  the  do- 
faction  in  that  instance,  becauee  the  lapse  was  in  favor  of  aome 
local  interest.  Here  aj^in  the  remedy  is  with  the  votors.  Th« 
committee  system  is  not  at  fanlt. 

One  ondeniable  advantage  of  onr  committee  system  ia  that  it 
brings  members  of  opposing  piirtiea  and  different  Kcctiona  into 
dose  p«rsonnl  relations  with  each  other.  The  extent  of  popula- 
tion and  territory,  the  vanety  of  climate  and  products,  with  the 
goographical  distribution  of  our  industries  result  in  a  constant 
clash  of  interests.  It  ccrtaiidy  is  desirable  that  those  who  aio  to 
reconcile  these  interests  should  be  able  to  attribute  to  each  other, 
where  thoy  exist,  the  virtues  of  iwtriotism  and  integrity,  and 
every  experienced  member  knows  that  mutual  respect  and  coa6- 
deuco  are  a  (.common,  and  warm  friendship  Iwlween  men  of  oppos- 
ing parties  and  from  different  sections  a  not  uucommon,  remit 
of  joint  service  on  oommitteos. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  reaction  from  the  estrangement 
and  bitterness  caased  by  the  Civil  \Vii<-.    The  writer  remcnibors 
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^httn  hand  m  HApablicnu  mumbcr  from  the  far  West,  soino 
yitoi  kga,  ezproas  hia  aotoiiiiilitneut  iliat  his  DomucrHlic  Trii^utJ 
from  tbo  South  ehoult]  my  a  kind  thing  uboul  Abrohiini  Ltaooln 
oa  the  floor  of  the  llouse,  mul  ''Ii^t  it  Htjiriil  LliuL  wtiy  in  the 
iitcord."  Another  nowly  eleuted  liopublicuii  nicinbor  wont  uji 
UC16  (Uy  and  introduced  himst-lf  to  a  Southuru  Democmt  with 
thi'  rBtnurk  that  he  was  anxioiit*  to  know  the  «x-C<>ii(i>dtintli' 
"  who  wofl  patriotic  enough  to  voC«  an  upproprintiou  [or  uontinu* 
iiig  the  monument  to  the  B'atber  of  His  Country."  "Oh!  "re- 
plied cho  Souihernor,  "  I  never  go  hack  on  a  alnvcholdor  and  a 
njhel  like  Owirgo  Waahington."  The  retort  wtw  not  couneoua, 
but  the  ei-Cuufederu'.e  wiu  nettled  at  tho  iuipuiiidon  on  the  pa- 
triotism of  his  BGction. 

The  dielrust  of  tlioHe  days  has  passed  away,  and  nt  this  writ- 
ing tbsre  is  more  of  kindly  and  gener<iuB  feeling  and  luutnal  con- 
fldiDM  and  Ibbs  of  ill-will  bctwoen  the  members  of  the  two  great 
putiM  in  CongrcM  than  at  aoy  other  i>on<xl  within  the  kst  iifty 
ytmx*.  This  x%  attributable  largely  to  joint  service  on  committees. 
Such  progress  could  not  have  been  made  if  the  two  great  parties 
liAd  been  constantly  pitted  agninet  each  other  in  debute  only 
from  oppo«t«  aides  of  the  House  undur  a  parliamentary  aystem 
like  that  prevailing  in  the  British  Houbc  of  Coinnions.  Quite  a 
onmbor  uf  men  on  both  aides  of  the  ikislc  can  now  be  pointed  to 
who  by  long  luid  continuous  service  have  thoroughly  pfltablishod 
tbomaclvei  in  the  confidence  uf  the  Hoiiao.  These  nifii  dividu 
leoderslilp  in  their  reKpootive  parties  among  them.  They  are  nut 
ull  i-lmirnicn,  or  even  firat  on  the  minority  aide  of  conirititteee, 
thnugli  moflt  of  tliem  aru.  WIkmi  a  chairman  and  his  conimitti>e 
otioo  get  tho  ounliilenco  of  tho  llouae,  their  bills,  if  they  have  no 
partiaui  edge  to  them,  nsually  pass  with  little  debate.  The 
nbatniiaii  who,  iu  tho  familiar  language  of  the  House,  mcunii 
**busiDe«s"  and  not  "  Buncombe"  wisely  oommends  himself  u> 
his  f^Ilow-raenibere  by  tiot  inking  ap  the  time  of  the  Uonse  with 
unm-ceasary  diBCuwion.  Thus  it  hoppons  that  the  most  useful 
and  influential  men  are  frequently  not  the  most  famous.  There 
arw  many  eoii»itituenc(e«  in  tho  United  States  who  never  have  a 
chairman  or  n  reprnsentative  of  influence  in  the  Uouse.forthe 
raMon  thftt  they  ore  roniinually  changing  their  members.  They 
Men  tn  niterly  ignore  the  value  of  experience,  which  to  a  roem- 
barof  ability  and  nhonoter  always  r'^'s  knowledge  ftod  power. 
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An  incident  occurring  in  Uio  Hoase  ne&r  the  cloee  of  the  last 
suiusioii  of  the  Fifty -ac-cond  Congress  furnishes  a  striking  illnAtni- 
tion,  not  onl^'  of  the  valoe  of  long  service  in  that  body  and  of  the 
kindly  fi>eling  now  existing  there  between  parties,  but  also  of  the 
infliicuco  A  broad-minded  member  can  ncqnirvf,  and  theconfidence 
with  which  his  politick  opjtoneiita  iiiay  come  to  regard  biro.  It 
may  also  eerre  to  show  how  it  is  tlmt  important  bills  often  pass 
without  much,  and  sometimes  without  any,  debate.  Ou  February 
4,  189:),  Mr.  Hluuiit.  of  Qeorgiii,  who  was  about  vuluntarily  to 
retire  from  the  ilotise  After  twenty  yeara  of  conttuuouB  «errioe> 
had  just  moved  to  report  the  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill  from 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  when  Mr.  Holman,  Democrat,  of 
lodiaiuk,  rose  and  complimented  him  on  "having  brought  into 
the  House  a  rery  important  appropriation  bill,  which  wag  so  per- 
fect in  all  its  detail!)  as  to  receire  the  nnanimons  approTal  of  this 
Committoo  of  the  AVhole  Houbd."  Among  many  other  compli- 
mentary things  Mr.  Holmnn  said: 

"  The  Hoiine  hA%  hcromc  ii<*(Mi«tom(^  to  past  bUla  ir«port«d  by  bfm  with 
out  conlroveny.  It  tnuat  be  Kratifjlnt;  (a  my  dlstinguiHh(^d  trifiiid  lo  know 
that  it  It  taken  forRTRDt^xl  t-hat  a  bill  reporird  by  liiin  bM  uudvrnotM  tbe 
Nevnreat  Kcrtitiiiy  lu  every  (letiiil,  and  that  iio  cunsldvrattoa  whst ever  baa 
bcrn  lakea  Into  ftroonnt  »zr«pt  the  in1«r««ts  of  the  pablic  scTTfce.** 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Ilolman's  apeoch  Mr.  Ilitt,  the  lead- 
ing Uepublicau  ii]Kiri  the  Koreiga  Affairs  CommiteeOj  and  who 
had  enrvod  ten  y&tra  in  tlio  Hotigo  with  Mr.  Blount,  arose  and 
"heartily  joining"  with  Mr.  tlolman  "in  every  word  he  has 
said  ill  tuatiiiiony  uf  the  personal  worth,  of  the  high  character,  of 
the  industry,  of  the  energy,  of  the  honorable  geutlemau  from 
Geoi^ia/'  addwl  : 

"  I  will  Dark  mOBt  of  all  that  patriotism  abore  party  that  Inspirvd  blm 
lathe  HouMwhcn  lut  yrmr, leading  a jireat committee cbargBd  to  cooalder 
the  Affairs  and  Interests,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  a  whole  natloo,  embroil^]  In 
nhaip  dispute  with  a  for<!ltcu  power,  he  mm  with  the  oocasioo  aud  proved 
blmself  flrataodaltOK^ihi'ra  patriot,  an  Amcricaii,  ao  that  a  for«lgncr. 
looklnR  down  from  thn  Ka'lnry  npon  thk  ball,  coold  never  hava  told 
whether  he  was  a  IlepubliMa  ora  Ucmocrat,  hue  would  have  kBown  that 
be  was  la  orery  fiber  au  American. 

Mr.  Ilitt  vioA  alluding  to  Uie  fact  that  .Mr  Blount  bad  sup- 
ported  President  Xlurrison's  Chilian  policy.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  O'Neill,  the  oldest  Republican  iu  the  Honso,  and  by  other 
memherit  iu  the  same  line,  and  every  upeaker  was  greeted  bj 
lond  applause  from  all  quarters  of  the  House. 
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Whoo  I*rwdcnt  Oloveland  iloeireil  to  know  the  exuct  truth 
abottt  the  nawaiiitu  aSair.  he  selected  )Ir„  Blount  aa  hin  sp^vial 
ment  to  Honolulu. 

\o  portion  of  the  goreromeDt  can  claim  evemption  from  the 
fevercst  critictsm,  bat  so  mnch  ridicule  has  been  levelled  by  the 
pnxw  at  the  personnel  of  the  Honw  of  Keprcsentatirca,  and  so 
manv  insinaations  arc  conHtantly  indulged  in  against  the  habiUi 
and  integrity  of  ita  incmbors,  that  ovory  ncvly  elected  roprcatitita- 
tive  on  coming  into  that  body  within  recout  years  must  hare  <!ou- 
foisnl  to  himself  u  feeling  of  jfrofoiind  eurpri^}  at  what  bo  has 
seen,  Ue  has  huard  much  of  corruptiou.  but  he  ttecH  no  evidences 
of  its  exidiuticu.  Possibly  among  so  many  there  may  tw  smne  who 
are  corrupt,  but  t)ic  iHtdy,  as  u  whole,  may  challenge  comparison 
for  integrity  and  fidelity  with  any  in  the  world  ;  he  has  heard  of 
dissipation,  but  be  finds  thai,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
meml>frs  are  romarkable  for  sobriety  and  steady  habits;  and 
what  Burpririca  bint  most  of  all  is  the  average  ability  and  raoge 
□f  information  poiuened  by  those  who  surround  him. 

The  career  of  many  a  member  is  a  disappointment  to  himself 
lUid  his  friends.  The  surrounilings  are  mil  what  he  and  they  cs- 
pectod.  Accustomed  at  borne  to  the  homage  of  his  friends,  he 
thinks  to  be  ensity  a  leader  in  the  Houhc.  Ue  llndshimralf  thcro 
surrounded  by  the  most  critical  audience  in  the  world.  On  wlmt- 
erer  snbject  he  wonld  speak,  some  of  bis  audience  are  more  thor- 
oughly informed  than  he,  and  it  may  he  be  never  Rpeaks  at  all.  Of 
coanw  tt  mnnt  be  undorstowl,  all  the  time,  that  tltore  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  orery  general  statement  of  this  character,  bnt  a  careful 
•cmtiny  of  tho^>srsonn«i  of  the  IlntiRe,  as  it  hsA  existed  for  some 
yewB  past,  is  safflcient  proof  that,  as  a  rule,  the  people  of  a  Cou- 
gressional  district  do  not  send  a  Representativo  to  Congress  nn- 
l«w  tfaero  be  6r>raething  about  him,  either  ability,  counige,  high 
uhitficber,  or  other  attractive  qnality,  to  comrnund  him  to  their 
support.  Taken  altogether  there  can  be  no  better  guaranty  of 
the  capacity  of  the  peuple  of  the  United  StaU>8  for  self-govern- 
ment tlian  llic  cbaructer  of  the  men  they  wnd  to  Wsshington  to 
make  their  laws.  The  people  who  cle«t  these  men  differ  widely 
In  their  politics,  bnt  they  are  of  one  mind  in  intending,  as  they 
•how  by  the  selection  of  their  Kepresentativeji.  that  this  country 
shall  be  great  and  free  and  pregperous.     And  so  it  is  to  be. 

Hti^KT  A.  Ukkbebt. 


THE  NEW  ASPECT  OF  THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

BY  BAUAU  UKANO;  ALTSOR  OP   "THE  HBATBNLT  TWDfB." 


It  is  amuamg  as  veil  u  interesting  to  note  the  patise  vbioh 
the  new  aspect  of  the  woman  qaestion  haa  giren  to  tbo  Bawling 
JJrotliera  who  have  hith«rto  tried  to  howl  down  every  attempt  on 
the  part  of  onr  sex  to  make  the  world  a  plea8ant«r  placo  to  lire  uu 
That  woman  shnuld  ap«  man  and  desire  io  chanj^e  places  with 
him  was  conceivflblo  to  him  aa  ho  stood  on  the  hearth-rng  in  hia 
1ord-BDd-mai!t«r-nionarch-of-all-I-BnrTcy  attitude,  well  inflated 
with  hiK  own  conceit ;  but  tliat  she  slinuhl  be  cunteai  to  develop 
the  good  material  which  sbo  finds  in  hereelf  and  bo  only  diseatis- 
fied  with  the  poor  quality  of  that  which  in  being  offered  to  her  in 
man,  her  mate,  mast  appear  to  him  to  be  a  thing  as  monstrona 
ut)  it  is  unaocoantable.  "If  women  don't  want  to  be  men.  what 
do  tbey  want?"  a^kcd  the  Bawling  Brotherhood  when  the  flrat 
misgiving  of  the  tmth  flashed  upon  them  ;  and  then,  to  reasenr? 
themeeWes,  thej  pointed  to  a  certain  sort  of  woman  in  proof  of 
the  contoniion  that  wo  were  all  nnacxing  ourselree. 

It  wonid  be  as  rational  for  ua  now  to  dudure  that  men  gener- 
ally are  tiawling  Krothera  or  to  adopt  the  hasty  conclusion  which 
makiv  all  tnon  nnt  to  bo  Gends  ou  the  one  hand  and  all  women 
fools  on  the  other.  We  have  onr  Shrieking  .Si*terhoi>d,  iia  tlie 
iwiinterpart  of  the  Bawling  Brotherhood.  The  latter  consiata  of 
two  sorts  of  men.  First  of  all  is  ho  who  is  satisfled  with  the 
oow-kind  of  woman  aa  being  most  convenient;  it  ia  the  threat 
of  any  strike  among  hi»  domeHtio  cattle  for  more  conaidera- 
tion  that  irritates  him  into  load  and  angry  protoetn.  The 
other  sort  of  Bawling  Brother  is  he  who  is  under  the  iuflntADce  of 
the  scum  of  our  sex,  who  knows  nothing  better  than  wouea  of 
that  class  in  and  out  of  society,  preys  upon  them  or  ruins  himself 
for  tbem,  takes  hts  w^holc  tone  from  them,  and  jadgea  lu  all  by 
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them.  Both  thn  now-womon  and  tho  Roam-iroman  am  well  with- 
m  range  of  Ibo  rnrnprphoneion  of  the  Bawling  Brntborhnctil,  huh 
the  new  woman  id  a  liUle  ubove  him,  and  \w  never  eveu  khoii^hc 
of  lookinff  up  to  whvro  sho  has  beoii  silting  ajMrt  in  silent  fx)n- 
(umplalion  nil  thoee  yeiirs.  (hinking  unci  thinking,  until  at  last 
ehe  iolvt^l  the  prublem  nu)l  pruulaimfd  for  henielf  what  was 
vrong  with  Hoiuii-i8*the-WomanVHpUen),  uud  pn-gcribed  the 
remfidy. 

What  sho  percetred  at  the  ont^ct  was  tho  midden  and  violent 
aphoBval  of  tho  raftering  »ex  in  alt  porta  of  blio  world.  Women 
were  awaking  from  tlioir  long  njiaUiy,  and,  as  they  awoke,  liko 
hndthy  liongry  children  nnahlo  to  articulate,  they  bogan  to 
whimper  for  they  knew  nut  wliaL  They  might  have  becu  eattily 
aatiiiflcd  at  timt  time  hod  not  nocioty,  like  an  ill-conditioned  and 
ignorant  nuntc,  instead  of  finding  oat  what  they  lacked,  sliaken 
thtta  and  h('jtl*>n  them  and  alormed  at  them  until  what  was  onco 
alittlo  uail  In^^amo  convulsive  ahriekaand  roused  op  the  whole 
haman  hoiutchould.  Then  man,  diHturbed  by  the  uproar,  came 
upatoirs  all  auger  and  irritatiou,  and,  without  woidag  to  leara 
what  waa  the  matter,  addcil  hi»  own  old  Iheorieg  to  the  din,  bat^ 
finding  they  did  noinctnipidly.  formed  new  onea,  and  made  on  iii- 
(olrrablc  noisuice  of  himself  with  htit  opiniouH  and  adrice.  [To 
was  in  tho  statu  of  one  who  cannot  comprehend  because  he  haa  no 
faenlty  to  perceive  the  thing  ia  que»tiou,  and  that  is  why  he  watt 
80  jMwitive.  'i'he  dimmetit  perception  that  yon  may  be  mistaken 
will  ptavo  yna  from  making  an  aaaof  yourself. 

WV  mnttt  look  u|>on  man's  mistakes,  however,  with  some 
leidfliicy,  beifmw  we  an!  not  hiameleea  in  the  matter  ouroelvefl. 
We  have  allowefl  him  to  arrange  tJio  whole  social  RViitem  and 
maiUEo  or  midmnnago  it  all  those  ages  withont  ever  seriously 
t'znraining  his  work  with  u  vii'w  to  considering  whether  his 
abilittea  and  his  motives  wero  auflicioutly  good  to  qualify  him 
for  the  ttt0k.  Wo  have  listened  without  a  smile  to  his  preuch- 
inuhte,  nbont  our  place  in  life  and  nil  we  are  good  for,  on  tho  text 
that  "there  la  no  understanding  a  woman."  We  have  endured 
moKl  poignant  misery  for  his  sins,  and  scrcflnod  him  when  wo 
gh<3uld  have  ei]ioi*od  him  aud  ha<l  him  punished.  We  hare 
allowptl  him  to  exact  all  thlnga  of  ns,  and  have  been  content  to 
aroept  the  little  he  grudgingly  gave  ua  in  return.  We  have 
meekly  bowed  our  hcad«  when  he  called  us  bud  uoiuea  tiutoad  uf 
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domanding  proofs  of  the  superiority  which  alone  would  giro  bim 
a  right  to  do  bo.  We  have  listened  much  edified  to  man's 
tierraouB  on  the  anhject  of  TJrtae,  and  hare  acqniesoed  nnoom- 
plftiningly  in  the  conrenient  airangomcnt  by  which  this  qiuUity 
has  como  to  be  altogether  practised  for  him  by  ng  vicarioiuty. 
We  have  seen  him  Het  up  Christ  as  an  example  for  all  men 
to  follow,  which  argues  his  lieHef  in  the  possibility  of  doing 
so,  and  hare  not  only  allowed  liiis  weakness  and  hypocrisy  in 
the  matter  to  pass  without  comment,  hot,  until  lately,  have 
not  eveu  seen  the  humor  of  bis  pretensions  when  contraeted 
with  his  practices  nor  held  him  np  to  that  wholesome  ridicule 
which  is  a  gtimalating  eorrectiro.  Man  deprived  ub  of  all 
proper  odncation,  and  then  jeered  at  na  beoaiise  we  had  no 
knowledge.  He  narrowed  our  outlook  on  life  fto  that  our  view 
of  it  should  bo  all  distorted,  and  then  declared  that  our  mistaken 
impression  of  it  proved  us  to  be  senseless  creaturee.  tie  orara[K)d 
our  iiiiiidH  HO  that  there  was  no  room  for  rOMon  in  them,  and  then 
made  merry  at  our  want  of  logic.  Our  divine  intuition  was  nob 
to  be  controlled,  by  bJra,  but  he  did  his  I>e»t  to  damage  it  by 
sneering  at  it  as  an  inferior  feminine  method  of  arrinng  at  con- 
elusions  ;  and  Anally,  after  having  had  hisown  way  nnti)  he  lost  his 
head  completely,  be  act  himself  np  aa  a  sort  of  agod  and  required 
us  to  worship  him,  and,  to  our  eternal  shame  be  it  said,  we  did 
sa  'rhe  truth  bos  all  along  been  in  n&,  but  we  have  cared  more 
for  mail  than  for  truth,  and  bo  the  whole  human  race  hassuffered. 
Wg  have  fiiited  of  our  effect  hy  neglecting  our  duty  horo,  and 
have  deserved  much  of  the  obloquy  that  was  cast  upon  us.  All 
that  is  over  now,  however,  and  while  on  the  one  hand  man  has 
shrunk  to  his  true  proportions  in  our  estimation,  we,  ou  the  other, 
have  been  expanding  to  our  own  ;  and  now  we  come  contideJtrly 
forward  to  maintain,  not  that  this  or  that  was  "intended," 
hut  that  there  ore  in  onrRelveit.  in  both  sexes,  pfMsihilitieg  hither- 
to suppressed  or  abuRod,  which,  when  properly  developod,  will 
supply  to  either  what  iH  lacking  in  the  other. 

The  man  of  the  future  will  be  better,  while  the  woman  will 
be  stronger  and  wiser.  To  bring  this  about  is  the  whole  aim 
and  object  of  the  present  struggle,  and  with  the  discovery  of  the 
means  lies  the  solution  of  the  Woman  Question.  Man,  having 
no  conception  of  himself  as  imperfect  from  the  woman's  point  of 
view,  will  Snd  this  difficult,  to  nnderatand,  but  we  know  his 
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B,  and  will  be  patient  vjth  him,  und  hotp  him  nrith  his 
Ibrbob.  It  iit  Ihe  woman's  place  and  pride  and  ploaflnro  to  teach 
thu  child,  and  man  moral);  is  in  his  infancy.  There  have  been 
times  when  there  was  a  doabt  u  to  whether  he  waa  to  be  raised 
or  voiaan  waa  to  be  lowered,  but  we  hsTe  turned  that  corner  at 
last;  and  now  woman  holdg  out  a  strong  hand  Lo  the  child -man, 
and  insists,  bat  with  infinite  tendemcM  and  pity,  upon  helping 
him  up. 

He  mast  be  taught  consistency.  There  are  ideals  for  him 
whir.h  it  ix  to  be  pre8um<Kl  that  he  tacitly  agrees  to  accept  when 
ho  keeps  up  an  expeiiatTe  ost^iblishment  to  teaob  them:  lot  him 
lire  ap  to  them.  Mait'a  faoalty  for  ithirking  his  own  responsibil- 
ity hai  been  carried  to  suoh  an  extent  in  the  past  that,  rather 
Uian  be  blamed  hiindeil  when  it  did  not  answer  to  accuse  woman, 
he  impnted  the  whole  conseqaence  of  his  own  misery- making 
pecutiaritic.4  to  Ood. 

But  with  all  his  assumption  man  does  not  make  the  most  of 
himself.  He  bos  had  every  advantage  of  training  to  increase  hia 
insight,  for  instance,  but  yet  we  find  him,  even  at  this  time  of 
day,  unable  to  peroeiro  that  woman  has  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
reapect  and  practical  good  sense — enough  at  all  uventa  to  enable 
her  to  080  the  prorerb  about  the  bird  in  the  tiand  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage. She  doe«notin  the  least  intend  to  sacritice  the  priri. 
leges  she  enjoys  on  the  cliance  of  obtaining  others,  especially  of 
the  kind  which  man  ttcema  to  think  she  iniiiit  aspire  to  as  so  much 
more  desirable.  Woman  may  bo  foolish,  hut  her  folly  has  never 
been  grefttor  than  man's  conceit,  and  the  one  ia  not  more  disas- 
trous to  the  uuderstaudiug  than  Dm  other.  When  a  man  talks 
about  knowing  the  world  and  having  lived  and  that  aort  of  thing, 
he  meani  aomething  objectionable ;  in  seeing  life  ho  generally  in- 
oladM  doing  wroog;  and  it  \a  in  thoee  respects  he  is  apt  to 
lUMiUM  us  of  wishing  to  ape  him.  Of  old  if  a  woman  ventured  to 
>»•  at  all  nnoonrentioniil,  man  was  allowed  to  slander  her  with  the 
imputation  that  she  must  be  abandoned,  and  hu  really  believed 
it  becauae  with  him  liberty  meant  license.  He  has  never  accused 
OS  of  trying  to  emulate  him  in  any  noble,  manly  qtuility.  becanse 
the  cultivation  of  noble  qualities  has  not  hitherto  been  a 
(avorite  pursuit  of  his,  not  to  the  extent  at  least  of  enter- 
ing into  his  cilculationa  and  making  any  perceptible  im- 
pnwion  on  public  opinion;  and  he  never,  therefore,  thonght 
TOJ«  CLVIII.— NO.  448.  IK 
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of  confiidering  whether  it  might  have  attractions  for  no. 
The  caltivatiou  of  noble  qnalitica  has  been  indiridual  rather  than 
^noralf  and  the  person  who  praotised  it  is  held  to  be  one  apart, 
if  not  actually  eccentric.  >r»n  acknowledges  thai  the  hitaineRK  of 
life  oarried  on  according  to  bis  metboda  corrodtu,  and  tho  etate 
of  corrosion,  ia  a  state  of  decay  ;  and  yet  be  Is  fntnons  cnongh  to 
imagine  that  oar  ambition  mast  bo  to  lie  like  him  for  our  own 
beneOt  in  every  public  capacity,  lleaveu  help  the  child  to  jwr- 
ceire  with  what  travail  and  sorrow  we  submit  to  the  heavy 
obligation,  when  it  ib  forced  upon  ns  by  onr  sense  of  right,  of 
showing  him  how  things  ought  to  be  done. 

We  hare  been  reproached  by  Ruekin  for  shnuing  ourselves  up 
behind  park  palings  and  garden  walls,  regardless  of  the  waste 
world  that  muaiis  in  misery  without,  and  that  baa  been  too  mncb 
our  attitude  ;  but  the  day  of  our  acquiescence  is  over.  There  Is 
that  in  ourselves  which  forces  us  out  of  oor  apathy  ;  we  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  When  we  hear  the  "  Help  I  help  I  help  I "  of 
tho  desolate  and  the  oppressed,  and  still  more  when  we  »ee  the 
awfnl  dnmb  despair  of  those  who  have  lost  even  the  hope  of  help, 
we  roust  respond.  Tbia  ts  often  inconvenient  to  man,  especially 
when  he  has  seized  upon  a  defenceless  riotim  whom  ho  would 
have  destroycti  had  we  not  come  to  the  rescne  ;  and  so,  becaow 
it  is  inconvenient  to  be  exposed  and  thwarted,  he  snarls  about 
the  end  of  all  true  womanlineas,  cants  on  the  subject  nf  tho 
Sphere,  and  threatens  that  if  we  do  not  sit  still  at  homo  with 
cotton'WOol  in  our  ears  so  that  we  cannot  be  stirred  into  harinx 
our  sympathies  aron34yl  by  his  victims  when  they  shriek,  and 
with  shades  over  onrcyes  that  we  may  not  see  him  in  his  degra- 
dation, we  shall  he  afflicted  with  short  hair,  coarse  skins,  nnsym> 
metrical  flgiires,  lond  voices,  tasteleAsness  in  drew,  and  an  noat- 
tractivc  appearance  and  chuwcter  generally,  and  then  ho  will  not 
love  ns  any  more  or  marry  us.  And  this  is  ono  of  tbo  most 
amiiiung  of  his  threats,  becauso  ho  has  said  and  proved  on  fo 
many  occasions  that  he  cannot  live  without  ns  whatever  wo  are. 
O  man  1  man  I  yon  are  a  very  funny  fellow  now  we  know  yon  '. 
But  take  care.  Theetandard  of  your  pleasure  and  convenience  has 
already  ceased  to  he  oor  conscience.  On  one  point,  however, 
yon  may  reaasnre  yoorsclf.  True  womnnlinfas  is  not  in  danger, 
and  the  sacred  dntiea  of  wife  and  mother  will  be  all  tho  more 
honorably  performed  when  women  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  be- 
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ooming  wives  and  mothers  of  mp».  But  there  ia  tho  difficult. 
Tha  trouble  is  not  becAuse  women  »re  mannishj  hut  bocaase  men 
grow  ever  more  effdmiriato.  M»nliiH>Kti  Ih  at  a  {ircmiitm  now  bo- 
rauiM  there  Ja  so  little  of  it,  and  we  Ate  accascd  of  aping  mon  in 
order  to  oonueal  the  side  (rom  which  the  contract  ohonld  evi- 
dently bo  drawn.  Han  in  bia  mauncra  becomes  more  and  more 
WHOtiog  until  we  seem  to  be  near  the  time  when  tbero  will  bo 
nothing  left  of  him  bnt  the  old  Adam,  who  aaid,  "  It  wasn't  mn." 
Of  oourso  it  will  bo  retorted  that  the  past  haa  been  improved, 
npnn  in  nnr  day;  but  that  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  We  walk  by 
the  eloctrio  lif;ht :  our  annestors  had  only  oil-lamps.  Wo  can  soo 
what  we  are  doing  and  where  wo  nro  going,  and  should  bo  asmnoli 
brtter  as  we  know  how  to  be.  Hut  where  are  our  men  ?  Where  ib 
(be  chtTalry.  tho  truth,  and  alToction,  tho  earnest  purpose,  the 
plain  Itviug,  high  thinking,  and  noble  self-sacrifloe  that  make  a 
man  ?  Wo  look  in  vain  among  tho  bulk  of  our  writers  even  for 
upprccintinn  of  these  qnalitje^.  With  the  younger  men  all  that 
is  nsnally  cultivated  is  that  tlippantsmnrtncsB  which  is  synony- 
moos  with  ohespnesa.  There  is  such  a  want  of  wit  amongst  them, 
too,  such  m  lack  of  variety,  euch  monotony  of  throadbaresnbjecta 
worked  to  death  !  Their  "comic"  papers  subsist  upon  repeti- 
tious of  thotie  three  venerable  jests,  the  mother-in-law,  somebody 
drunk,  and  an  edifying  decvption  successfully  practised  by  an  nn< 
faithful  hnsbttod  or  wife.  As  they  have  nothing  true  so  they 
have  nothing  new  to  give  us,  nothing  cither  to  expand  the  heart 
or  moTo  ns  to  happy  mirth.  Their  ideas  of  beauty  thrcaton 
always  to  be  sati.ified  with  the  ballet  dancer's  legs,  pretty  things 
enough  in  their  way,  bnt  not  worth  mentioning  as  an  aid  to  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  strengtli  that  make  a  man. 
They  are  siully  do6cient  in  imagination,  too ;  that  old  fallacy  to 
whioh  they  cling,  that  because  an  evil  thing  has  always  been, 
therefore  it  mnstalways  continue,  is  asmnch  tho  result  of  want 
of  iraaginntion  us  of  the  man's  trick  of  evading  tho  responsibility 
of  weing  right  done  in  any  matter  that  does  not  immediately 
affect  his  personal  comfort.  Bnt  there  is  one  thing  tlie  younger 
men  are  specially  good  at,  and  that  is  giving  their  opinion  ;  this 
they  do  to  each  other's  admiration  until  they  verily  believe  it 
to  be  worth  something.  Yet  they  do  not  oven  know  where  we 
are  in  the  history  of  the  wnrld.  One  of  them  only  lately,  doubt- 
lam  by  way  nf  ingratiating  himself  with    tlie  rest  of  the  Bawling 
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Bnithfirliood,  aetuallT  proposed  to  reintroduce  the  Acts  of  the 
A]KMtle«-of-tl)c  ravument^  ;  lie  was  appareotl}'  qait«  nnaTiire 
of  the  fact  that  the  molliers  ol  the  English  race  are  too  strong 
to  allow  tlieuieelves  to  be  insnlt^d  bj  the  reimpoeition  of 
auotber  most  shocking  (l(>gr»lalion  npon  their  sex.  Let  him 
who  i«  reAponBiblo  for  the  ocoDomic  position  which  forces  women 
down  he  panished  for  the  oonscqaence.  If  any  are  unaware  of 
cause  nnil  effect  in  that  matter,  let  them  road  The  StniggJe  fw 
Life  which  the  yontig  master  wrote  in  Wtteiage.  As  the  work- 
ingman  says  with  Christ-like  compassion  :  "  They  wouldn't  be 
there,  {K>or  things,  if  they  were  not  driven  to  it." 

There  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  thonsond  women  in  London 
doomed  to  damnation  by  the  writton  law  of  man  if  they  dare 
to  die,  and  to  infamy  for  a  livelihood  if  they  mast  lire;  yet 
the  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  wonders  what  it  is  that  we  with 
the  power  are  protesting  against  in  the  name  of  onr  sex.  But  u 
there  any  wonder  we  women  wail  for  the  dearth  of  manliness 
when  we  find  meu  from  end  to  end  of  their  rotten  social  sysiam 
forew  doing  the  most  cowardly  deed  in  their  own  code,  striking 
at  the  defbnoelns  womau.  especially  when  she  is  down  ? 

The  Bawling  Brotherhood  hare  l<een  seeing  reflectaoos  of 
UwanelTee  lately  which  did  not  tlatter  them,  bat  their  ooooeit 
snirini.  and  they  cJing  confidently  to  the  deloskxi  that  they  are 
tmly  all  that  is  admirahle.  and  it  is  the  mirror  that  is  in  fiuilt 
Mirrors  may  be  either  a  distorting  or  a  flattering  medinm,  bnt 
vo»en  do  not  oare  to  see  life  any  logger  in  a  glaaa  darkly.  Let 
t]iere  be  light.  We  mihr  in  the  icak  aho^  of  it  We  shriek 
in  horror  at  what  we  dieeoTW  iriwa  it  is  taraed  on  that  which 
was  hiddMH  awwy  in  dark  oonens ;  bat  the  fir^  principle  of  goad 
boasekecfiiag  is  to  have  no  dark  oomere.  and  as  we  reoo-rv  a«r- 
•elves  we  go  to  worit  with  a  will  to  sweep  then  ««L  It  is  for  na 
l«  M«  the  hnBan  boascbokl  in  ot^er,  to  see  to  it  thai  all  is  dau 
and  swwt  and  comfDrtaMe  for  the  men  who  are  fit  to  hc4p  bs 
to  make  home  in  it.  We  are  bound  to  raise  the  dq*t  whfla  wc 
on  at  work,  Imt  eoly  those  who  a»  in  it  will  sofler  any  iooott- 
mdescc  from  it,  and  the  Hlf<<nffieing  and  seU-sapportiog  ate 
Mt  afraid.  For  the  rest  it  will  be  all  beneets.  The  Wonan 
i^mtam  m  the  Mani^e  Qwatw,  m  aUI  be  shown  honfter. 


TPHESENT  CRANCE  for  AMERICAN  SHIPPING. 

JlY  lUK  UOX.  £l-OB.f£  TYLBR  CnAMllEKLAIir,  COHMlSSIOXEa 
OP  KAVlQJLTtOK. 


TR8  entire  range  of  Moiul  affaire  offers  no  other  more  prom- 
isin;^  field  for  renou^iruotivo  leginlutiou  iit  the  present  time  thun 
thitt  iilIunltKl  tiy  thu  uarigatiuu  Inws  of  the  United  Statca.  Tlut 
thDjr  aru  utd  and  out  uf  dutenud  out  of  joint  with  Arneriuaiiprug- 
reoa  aud  purformuuife  ttiuce  the  timo  uf  their  ooactiuout  is  iudi- 
oated  by  their  faihire  to  produce  the  rosiilUi  for  which  presumably 
they  voro  fniniod  and  by  discontont  with  tbem,  sbareil  by  ultra- 
protectioniatsand  extreme  free  traders  alike.  The  advocattM  of 
true  ehipping,  indeed,  bring  no  stronger  iodictnieut  against  tlie 
lUTigalion  laws  uf  the  country  than  that  brought  by  those  who 
ooateu,  in  effect,  the  insufficiency  of  those  laws,  after  a  trial  lust- 
iug  almost  throughout  the  nation's  lifetime,  by  asking  that  the; 
be  supplemented  by  bounties  and  sabsidios  ptiid  from  the  Treas- 
nry.  Protectionism  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost  statutory  limit 
by  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  purchase  of  venels  in  any  but 
t)ip  home  market,  nnd  surely  no  more  insidious  attack  upon  Its 
tiittdequttcy  to  produce  I'esnttj  could  bo  made  than  in  theassertiou 
of  protoctiouists  that  a  bonus  directly  from  the  Treasury  is  stUI  a 
niweesary  inoentivc  to  bring  purchasers  into  that  eiclnaiTo 
market, 

Wbare  discontent  with  statutes  is  manifestly  so  general  as  to 
inolnde  those  who  stand  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  an  economic 
tboory,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  nuvigation  Uwb,  disoussion  of  the 
theory  ties  the  bands  of  those  vho  hare  an  earnest  desire  to  ac- 
complish sometliing  i>o8itive  to  relieves  conditiou  of  affairs  lar 
from  urcditiible  to  the  Unites)  }5tnt4»i.  Is  there  more  than  an  aca- 
dnmic  value  to  debtUca  in  which  the  free-ship  theory  ii  opposed  to 
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the  subsidy  theory,  when  those  debates  do  uothoiBttlic  Anioricati 
tlu^overa  ttiiigle  udditioiml  vosaeJ  hiuI  do  itot  give  Die  couulry  lli6 
frACtiou  of  a  |}«r  cent,  more  oC  a  diminujliiag  sliara  in  tlie  world's 
carrying  trade  ?  Treasury  conditious  forbid  tho  consideration  of 
subiiidieii  as  a  priicticitl  iiteasuro  hdw  ami  for  some  ye&n  to  come  ; 
and  existing  political  conditions,  sa  well  ita  the  failure  of  Con- 
gi'eaa,  during  many  years  of  alternating  party  domination,  lo  i»as.T 
u  frce-sliip  bill,  arc  not  encouraging  to  the  snpportertt  of  unch  u 
measure  at  prosont,  howorer  dcairable  it  be  in  principle. 

If  anything  ie  to  be  done  to  encourage  American  shipping* 
men  of  widely  diilertiiit  views,  united,  however,  on  the  one  jjoiiit 
of  the  iuButficieucy  of  existing  law,  muet  be  witling,  at  least  for 
tho  time  being,  to  hold  in  abeyance  their  preconceived  notions 
of  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  look  toward  what  can  be  done.  If 
there  be  any  practical  method  iu  legislation  by  wiiich  more  Ameri- 
can vessels  cim  be  built  and  tho  Amei-ican  flag  can  be  hoist«d  over 
more  vessels  engaged  in  the  ocean  carrying  trnde,  to  obtain  those 
desinible  results  practical  men  may  well  afford  to  waive  extreme 
views  and  unite  upon  middle  ground,  cBpecially  if  there  prove 
to  be  a  precedent,  which  is  reliably  prophetic  of  benefit  tu  oil 
interests  dintctly  involved  and  to  tlie  general  welfure. 

The  presuni  is  poculiarly  a  favorable  time  for  the  considera- 
tioo  of  such  a  moasure.  if  one  can  bo  found.  The  friends  and 
opponents  of  the  Wilson  turiif  bill  agree  that  it  will  increase 
our  inturtuitLonul  exchaugefl  *,  and  that  iucreuse  surely  may  be 
taken  as  a  propitious  opportunity  for  the  effort  to  obtaiu  a  larger 
share  of  the  business  and  profit  of  ocean  transportation.  Again, 
our  navy  is  now  more  vridely  scattered  over  the  globe  and  our 
national  emblem  a  more  familiar  sight  in  foreign  ports  than  for 
many  years.  Tlio  encouragement  which  the  dug,  according  to 
the  familiar  adage,  aSordti  to  commeracr  for  the  first  time  in  a 
third  of  a  century  now  exists.  Still  further,  a  measure  uf  which 
it  may  he  safely  predicted  that,  iu  some  degiiw  ftt  least,  it  will 
allord  more  employment  for  labor  and  capital,  appeals  witli 
especial  force  to  the  American  people  under  existing  industhul 
couditiuns. 

fjuch  a  measure  fortunately  lies  close  on  the  surface  of  recent 
statutee,  needing  no  change  in  principle  to  bring  about  desirable 
resulto,  and  only  such  changes  in  detail  as  will  give  it  goueral 
application,  instead  of  application  restricted  virtnolly  to  one  oor- 
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on.  The  act  of  Uay  10,  Xi^^l,  iu  effect  admitted  to  Amuri- 
ragictry  the  two  Atlantic  liiiurti,  "  Paris"  sml  *'  New  York," 
ou  uoiiditiou  lliat  comploLe  Americuu  uwiiorslnji  atiutild  bo  psUlt- 
lilbod,  and  tlt:it  thu  Amoricaii  piirohu^uni  or  tlicMO  vodsuIh  Blioiild 
oootnct  to  build  iu  Atneriuau  tthipyurds  u  toniiu^o  cquiTuJeiit  to 
Uii'touuiigo  of  tbcMe  two  voKSolv,  no  Amorican-built  fiteaniship  bo 
cuii«lmcte«l  to  b«  of  lesx  th«rt  7,000  iQm  burtUoii.  The  act  aluo 
|)rovided  that  vessels  registered  uuder  it  could  be  acquired  by  tlie 
goTommont  at  a  fair  Taluation,  if  needed  as  cruisers  or  trHUSi>orte 
iti  time  of  war.  Other  oomlitioiiB  were  laid  doH-n  in  the  iict,  but 
their  sole  effect,  if  not  iiurposo,  waa  to  detine  two  splendid  steam- 
■bipi  M  ipecifically  as  if  they  had  been  called  by  name  and  to 
give  the  Internatiooal  Navigation  Company  a  special  privilegtf. 
Thisaut  passed  the  House  of  Keproaentativea  without  division 
and  passed  the  SeoiUo  on  a  unanimous  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Commorco,  preseutod  by  the  Hon.  William  P.  Fryc,  witli  few 
diseiC'QtiD};  votoe,  und  that  dissent  in  the  main  appears  from  the 
Jttcord  to  have  be«u  based  upon  objectious  to  the  bestowal  of  a 
sp«eUl  pririt^e  rather  than  to  the  theory  of  compeasoting 
Anwricaa  shipyards  with  an  equivalent  iu  work  for  American 
purchases  of  foreign  steamships. 

The  privilege  bestowed  by  the  act  of  May  IU,  1892,  has  been 
wisely  and  henoticially  ased  ;  so  well  used,  in  fact,  us  to  suggest  tliat 
if  American  ahipownora  and  shipbuilders  gcnemlly  were  permittod 
to  avail  themselves  of  tlie  privilege  it  biietowcd  up-^n  one  corpora- 
tion, our  merchant  marine  would  soon  be  augmented  by  the  pur- 
chase and  registry  of  desirable  foreign-built  vesseU,  while  at  the 
same  lime  construction  in  our  own  shipyards  would  be  stimulated. 

What  would  be  the  probable  immediate  effects  of  an  act  of 
Coogreas  fn  brief  terms  permitting  any  American  citizen  to  pur- 
chase abroad,  free  of  duty,  a  vessel  of  any  description  and  of  re- 
cent construction,  and  to  obtain  for  it  an  American  register,  on  t  he 
simple  condition  that  before  the  issue  of  suuli  register  ho  shall  give 
a  bond  to  the  Fnited  States,  uuder  (suitable  Treasury  regulations. 
to  build  iu  American  shipyards  a  vessel  or  vessels  of  equivalent 
tonnage  and  value  ?  The  answer  to  this  tjuestiou  need  not  be 
■paooliitive.  Cor  in  a  reetricted  field  the  questiou  was  put  au  the 
answer  rendered  by  the  act  of  18'J''!.  That  aut  hits  atlded  two 
itMmships,  which  have  not  half  a  dozen  BU|>eriors  aHoat,  to  the 
Anorioan  merchant  marine,  and  the  adrniiuiou  of  the  British- 
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built  "  N«w  York  "  tu  Ameriimn  registry  was  nimJe  the  occasion 
for  jiibilittiou  on  Washington 'h  Itirthiiay  laat  y«'J"',  to  sharo  iu 
which  E*rogideiit  Harrison  journeyed  from  U'aaliington  to  New 
York.  So  far  from  diminishiTig  the  opportunitiea  aad  rewards  of 
American  labor,  that  act  had  put  on  the  stoukti  in  the  yards  of 
Messrs.  Cramp  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  two  eteuniahips,  all  of 
Amoricaii  da^igii  and  inulfrial,  to  bolannchod  this  yoar,  of  which 
tlie  Araoricaii  public,  juLigiiig  from  the  splendid  work  of  coii- 
struotioM  done  by  the  saiue  Orm  for  the  Amerioau  Navy,  is  war- 
muted  in  having  high  hopeij.  And  under  Ihesamif  act  the  par- 
cbaiie  of  more  (oieigu  steamships  by  the  same  corporation,  and 
the  conatmctiou  of  an  equivalent  tonnage  in  the  American  yards 
uf  the  firm  named,  are  contemplated  or  in  progress. 

But  every  American  shipowner  cannot  command  the  cflpitnl 
to  pnrchAse  vessels  of  8,C)00  tons  or  upwarda.  callable  of  a  con- 
tinuons  speed  of  twenty  knots  an  hour  across  the  Atlantic,  nor 
has  every  American  shipbuilder  the  fuoiUtics  to  coustruct  a  like 
class  of  vessels.  The  bulk  of  the  uarrying  trade  of  the  Atlantic 
and  I'uciGc  is  not  carried  on  in  ocean  greyhounds  and  doubUess 
never  will  be.  If  the  principle,  so  successfully  invoked  in  the 
case  of  the  "New  York"  and  the  "  Paj-is."  is  tfl  bo  of  general 
service  to  Auieriuan  ahipowners  and  shipbuilders,  it  must  not 
be  restricted  by  conditions  as  to  tonnage  and  speed  which  enable 
only  those  with  the  great  capital  commanded  by  the  International 
Navigation  Company  and  the  Oramps  to  make  uae  of  it.  Possibly 
as  a  tentative  racasurc  the  act  of  1693  was  properly  restricted; 
ami  certainly  the  corporation  which  secured  the  passage  of  tlie 
measure,  and  the  sliipbuilding  firm  which  has  developed  It  into 
n  source  of  profitable  employment  for  labor  and  capital,  deserve 
credit.  They  hsvc  demonstrated  that  a  more  liberal  policy 
toward  shipping  than  that  wliich  whs  adopted  iu  tlie  early  years 
of  the  republic  as  thejpricc  for  the  continued  maintenance  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  does  not  mean  the  closing  of  American  ship* 
yards.  The  experiment  has  now  been  made  successfully.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  admission  of  foreign-built  vessels  toAmerican 
registry  is  possible  with  n  simultaneous  increase  in  American  con- 
struction, and  may  even  contribute  to  it.  To  atop  with  the  act  of 
1892  without  carrying  it  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  giving  it 
i;eneral  application  and  enabling  all  to  share  in  its  benefits^  is 
avowedly  to  stop  short  at  the  grant  of  a  special  privilege,  to  put 
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tride  Kti  opjiortunitj' to  iucretiM)   Ibu  tounagu  of   the  Auiorican 
merobaut-iDui-iim  ami  Uiu  couBlruoliua  of  Tt»fiols  iu  Anichctui 

But  tlie  act  of  1892  U  uoL  the  only  gruatid  vu  wbich  the  ad- 
miutoii  to  Autdi'icao  registry  uf  loreigti -built  vets^ela,  uudor  con* 
(litiona,  if  Qoccssary,  U  roonifoitly  dedirable.  Tbore  is  a  curious 
KnomKly  in  the  naTigation  laws  of  the  United  States  aa  tboy 
fflAud.  If  a  foreign  vesae!  be  wrecked  in  Americim  wnttirs,  and 
tbisvreck  bo  repaired  ai  throe  tlmea  itscoslasa  vreok  by  Aineri- 
oaa  parchasciB,  it  is  then  entitled  to  American  rt-gistry.  The 
eageniMK  and  pereistpuce  with  which  American  lihipowueni  and 
aliiphiiildcrs  seek  to  avail  themaelves  of  thiH  {weuliar  provision  of 
the  law  throw  a  powerful  sidelight  on  tlio  use  which  would 
Ui  made  uf  such  a  gcaer.il  act  as  that  sDggestcd.  iihotild  a 
kunob  vessel  of  Ibe  most  recent  aud  approved  coiistructiou,  built 
IVo«h1,  thongh  owned  by  Aniericaus,  be  forbidden  to  fly  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  oven  if  its  American  owners  be  willing  to  expeud  the  en- 
tire amount  of  iu  value  as  a  new  and  aound  vessel  or  more,  in 
domestic  construction?  To  the  American  Bbii>owtier  the  new 
Teasel  must  l)e  of  greater  value  than  the  repaired  wreck,  aud  to 
the  American  sbipbuilUor  orifinal  construction  must  be  more 
proQtablo  and  more  creditable  than  repair  work;  yet  no  possible 
chance  to  luaku  use  of  this  old  law  is  neglected.  The  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  the  proposed  act,  it  ts  ouSq  to  predict,  would  be 
welcomed. 

And  if  use  is  made  of  them,  a  simple  act  as  oatUned  must 
oontribate  maob  to  a  6nal  golution  of  the  shipping  qnefltiou,  so 
called,  by  giving  Amorit'an  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  precise 
HiUa  as  to  the  relative  flrvt  cost  of  homo-built  and  foroign-builc 
rotsels,  their  relative  cfdoiontiy,  durability,  cost  of  ojHjratioii,  and 
other  faotors  wbich  make  up  profit  and  loss  in  the  carrying  ii-ade. 

It  must  sUmulate  inventive  ingenuity  by  putting  side  by  side 
with  American  vessels  under  one  owner&bip  the  newest  and  pre- 
tnmably  the  boat  vessels  uf  (ureigu  build  of  various  classes  and 
deHriptioOB. 

It  must  increase  the  opportunities  for  the  employment  of 
American  labor  on  land  and  sea. 

It  must  increase  the  activity  of  American  shipyards  by  giving 
them  the  work  of  repairs  on  an  increased  toniuige  of  r^isterol 
American  shipping. 
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It  iiiufllaid  in  the  doTclopmcnt  of  tboindiiatriesin  steel  and 
iron  uiiil  other  nnUertitlH,  coutrihutory  to  shipliiiildiiig,  now  in 
progress  iiudcr  Um  HtlniiiluBof  the  rohabitit^tioii  of  tliu  Auieriuau 
navy. 

It  must  iucreaec  the  ehare  of  the  United  States  iu  the  caxvy- 
ing  trwla  of  the  world. 

I^nally,  these  resulla  will  be  obtained  without  the  objection- 
able application  of  public  funds  to  thu  promotion  of  privuto  en- 
terprise, without  tlie  violation  of  anjcanonof  equiUble  toxntion, 
but  soluly  through  tho  methods  r-mployed  nvory  day  by  tJie 
busiiicBB  man  who  offsets  b  high-pricod  pnrchase  of  becurities  or 
lund  or  goods  with  a  lower  priced  purchase  in  the  sameliues,  and 
liiidH  his  profit  by  strikitig  an  average  of  htB  pumhascs. 

Doubtless  the  tinie  is  not  many  years  dietant  when  wo  Bhall 
build  ships  of  iron  or  etwl  better  and  more  oheaply  than  they  can 
be  biiiit  anywhero  in  the  world,  as  our  native  forests  enabled  ns 
to  8Qrpai%s  nil  in  the  days  of  wooden  vessels-  The  navigation 
laws  of  the  United  Htates  will  not  hasten  the  dawn  of  that  day, 
nor  can  tlicy  effectively  retard  it.  Bui  they  can  and  do  operate 
to  deprive  this  generation  of  opportunities  for  notional  develop- 
ment, which  cho  Fifty-second  Congress  saw  and  made  limited  nse 
of  whtin  it  admitted  the  "  New  York  '*  and  the  "  Paris "  to 
Amencuu  registry. 

El'QKKK  TifUiH  Cbambbrlain. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  WAU  IN  EUROPE. 

UX    AUCHIB^LD  FOXltBa. 


Thr  L'ditorof  the  Nohtu  Auubjcan  Rbview  hasimid  me  the 
cumpltiiitiui  uf  Uotfiriiig  tiiat  I  Eliuitld  plaoa  at  tlio  ilispoKitioii  of 
Ilia  readers  my  viows  uad  iuiprossious  in  regard  to  tbis  subject. 
It  is  a  subjoctsu  fallui  iatrtoacy  imd  maD;'«iUe<LD«ds  as  to  eu- 
furce  on  a  s«rioua  writer  a  deep  sense  of  diOideuce  in  ventiiriDg  to 
denl  with  it.  Indeed.  I  should  decline  the  reqni«ition  whi(;h  htu 
bcou  made  upou  mc  woi-c  it  not  foroue  thing:  for  the  rccollc>ctiou 
that  I  bare  studied  the  roapoctivo  military  churucters  of  most  of 
tho  nationa  of  continental  Enropo  under  the  trueat  test — that  of 
tho  actual  battleSoid  ;  and  for  another  thing:  that  during  tho 
subsequeut  years  of  peace  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  keep  abreast 
of  thu  culoeeial  expaneion  and  devolopmout  in  the  aruiameutfi  of 
the  Karopeuu  nationn.  This  species  of  personal  equipment  is,  I 
am  faeiutibte,  uot  strictly  germane  iu  the  diouussiou  of  the  specido 
thun)oullotte<l  to  me.  Itmaycouslitute  meiKimethliig  of  a  minor 
authority  rej^arding  the  relative  fighting  merits  of  the  nations 
wheti  engiigod  in  actual  warfare,  and  the  probable  outcome  of  a 
gigantic  Euroi>eftn  struggle  if  that  should  occur  If  and  when  a 
great  Kuro{i«->an  war  is  clearly  and  inevitably  imminent,  the 
NoiriH  Ahbuioak  Revibtt  may  honor  mo  by  dosiriug  to  have 
my  imprussious  ou  the  points  referred  to.  What  it  calls  for  now 
is  a  oontributiott  towanlu  the  problem,  whether  tho  present 
"  bloat«d  nrmameuts  "  and  prolonged  military  tension  must  in- 
evitably i-ueult  to  a  great  war,  and  if  that  be  assumed,  when, 
according  to  the  signs  and  tokens,  and  having  regard  to  the  strain 
of  opprM«iv«  military  pre[taration  and  the  yet  more  o])preisaive 
strain  of  military  preparedness,  the  tmtbivak  of  the  tremendous 
confliot  may  be  looked  for. 
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R^^gtinliid  auperficiftlly,  looked  at  from  tlio  point  of  view  uf 
"the  uiHU  io  t)ic  etre«t,"  it  would  soem  that  there  is  reall>'  no 
problem  abalt.  The  light-hearted  onteidor,  and  the  cwutinentHl 
citiKeri  wliii  writhou  iitidorUm  himleii  of  taxation  for  military  pur- 
poses, Mgrec  iu  the  conviction  thutitnrly  war  ia  inevitable.  But, 
00  tbu  other  haud.  the  reuponsible  heads  of  affairs  have  to  real* 
ise  the  certaiuty  that,  burdemiomc  as  is  the  existiug  arnietl  peace, 
the  resort  to  war  would,  in  the  nature  of  thiugs,  be  iufiuitely 
more  codtly.  Norooald  any  approximatA  eatimate  of  that  en- 
hanced expense  be  made  in  advance,  because  of  the  indcSnitoneaA 
of  the  war^s  duration.  Yet  the  charges  of  a  war  might  be  en- 
dured— indeed,  might  bo  welcomed — if  the  war  were  the  meaus  to 
an  end  :  that  end  being,  when  peace  time  shculd  recur,  a  groiic 
and  reasonably  permanent  reduction  iu  military  expenditure. 
But  tliioiti  extremely  improbable.  Modem  wara  have  the  posli- 
lentiiU  result  of  being  inrariably  followed  by  greatly  incrcaaed 
armaueut^.  Tbaa  the  future  is  gloomier  even  than  the  present, 
und  the  national  anthorities  may  "  rather  bear  the  ilia  they  bare 
than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  noi  of." 

In  hii  old  age,  MoUke  wrote  : 

"(i(*n«ra11y  K)><»kin)i,  H  in  no  longer  tbe  ambitloo  of  monkrchs  «rblrb 
endaogers  pc«ce;  bat  the-  impulspn  of  a  ii&tlou,  ibi  diaMit isf Action  wilb  itn 
Internal  conditions,  the  Btrilo  of  pAftleAand  the  Intrlfpiceof  tbelr  loaders. 
Tbe  (treat  ware  of  recent  times  baru  been  declared  afcaln^ttbe  winb  and 
wtlloC  tha;  rvigQiug  poweni.  To^aj-  tbnqaoetioa  is  uotnooiucb  wbctbpra 
nation  is  strong  «aou({b  to  make  war.  as  wbetbcriu  ^tmimttkl  Is  power- 
ful enougb  to  proTeot  war." 

He  liad  forgotten  the  Austro-Pruaaian  war  of  1866,  made  bj 
Wilbelm  and  BiBmarck  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  PruBsiau  nation's 
unmistakable  nianifestations  of  dislike.  Bnt  he  was  right  in 
regard  to  France  iu  1870,  when  the  frantically  excited  nation 
whirled  into  war  the  reluctant  Nai>olcon.  And  again  he  was 
strangely  right  regarding  Russia  in  the  winter  of  1876-77,  wheu 
Alexander  II.,  absolute  despot  though  he  was,  had  his  hand  forced 
by  the  Pau-SUvist  majority  of  a  normally  voiceless  nation.  Bnt 
Moltke's  dictum  docs  not  hold  as  concerns  the  present.  Of  the 
fire  principal  nations  of  the  continent  which  to^ay  stand  armed 
to  the  teeth  under  the  baleful  shadow  of  obstiuat^  militarism, 
there  is  but  one  that  ])rocluima  a  burning  ardor  for  war.  This 
France  has  never  ceased  doi[ig  for  more  than  twenty  years,  tjhr 
cherished  and  profesaod  a  bitter  nnoor  ugaiuat  Kugland  for 
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tvico  aft  long  m  that,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  Bnt  England  hod 
cat  no  provinoeB  ont  of  France's  vitaU  ;  and  France's  purpose  of 
roTcnge  against  Gorman;  is  to-day  more  intoneo  than  it  woa  vhon 
the  crape  still  covered  the  face  of  tho  statue  of  Straabonrg  in  the 
I'laco  dc  la  Concorde.  The  Rneaian  aqnadron  which  roocntly 
viHitud  Tonlun,  and  vhose  oQicers  were  f6ted  bo  lavishly  at  Paris, 
diBplaypd  an  eDthuaiaam  tempered  with  reeerre  on  one  imporUint 
particuUr.  an  enthusiasm  which  unquestionably  hati  a  certain 
MgniBoance  so  far  as  it  went.  But  tfao  Rusgian  j>eople  are  desti- 
tute of  any  channel  of  6X}ireBBing  themselves  as  a  nation,  and  the 
sporadic  ebollitions  of  nihilism  through  tlic  medium  of  dynn- 
mitodo  noteutice  toan  investigntioa  as  to  any  popniar  opinion 
that  may  exist :  the  outcomo  of  the  nnirjne  burst  of  Pan-Slavic 
fervor  in  1876-t7  waa  not  of  a  character  to  atimulato  a  rocrudes- 
oence  of  seal  in  favor  of  a  acw  onisade.  So  much  for  the  national 
fooling  in  each  of  the  two  populations  which  now  constitute  what 
luM  DOW  come  to  be  called  tho  "  Dual  Alliance." 

Of  the  peoples  which  make  np  the  "Triple  Alliance," 
Germany  as  a  nation  eviuci<8  no  ardent  fervor  for  war,  and  she  is 
gmmbling  loader  and  louder  its  the  incubus  of  taxation  waxM 
bWTJer.  Bat  tho  Teutons,  nevertheless,  have  fine  soldierly  in- 
ftincts,  and  when  their  Emperor  gives  tho  word,  they  will  wheel 
into  line  with  all  llie  grand  oM  discipline  and  promptitude. 
Anstria-HuDgary  ia  a  fascino  of  atatoe  and  nationalities  destitute 
of  internal  cohesion,  and  loosely  bound  together  mainly  by  the 
universal  popularity  of  the  Kniperor  Francis  Jueepb.  To  use  thu 
metaphor  of  a  well-known  writer  :  "The  sole  centre  of  attraction 
which,  powerless  to  fuse  and  unite,  iscont^nt  to  keep  the  various 
peopli-a  of  tho  Austrian  Empire  in  juxtajiositioD,  is  the  dynasty 
working  through  the  parliament."  Its  diversifled  races  are 
mainly  ongronsed  in  somewhat  disquieting  internal  qiiestiouB,  and 
disclose  uo  uvideuoe«  of  an  cagorneas  for  war.  Butthoyare  all  of 
a  lively  soldierly  temperament,  and  although  thoy  have  almost  in- 
variably been  curiou&ly  unfortunate  in  war,  there  are  uo  finer 
troops  than  those  which  march  under  the  banner  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  Italy  is  the  weak  vessel  of  tho  Triple  Alliance.  She 
baa  lived  too  fast  during  her  short  life  of  thirty-three  j'ears,  and 
is  now  mournfully  undergoing  tho  sombre  results  of  having  freely 
bamod  the  candle  nt  both  ends.  Her  mumb4>rship  of  the  Trip]r> 
Alliance  has  coat  her  nnudi  more  than  alio  ooulrl  rightly  nfTnnl. 
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and  nnless  flhp  is  enbaidizod  by  ah  opportune  Inan,  ahe  cnnnnt  but 
be  Tithin  measnrable  distance  o(  rirtual  bankruptcy.  Impccn- 
nioBity  flo  sovera  u  to  result  in  bankraptcy  deteriorates  a  nation 
internally  and  externally,  bnt  bAnkmpioy  has  never  hindered  a 
notion  from  engaging  in  war  to  pnvorre  its  Bxistonco.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Rafiao-Tiirkish  war  of  1877,  Turkey  was  in  tfar 
doepest  nbytia  of  national  bankruptcy,  yet  ehe  hvid  her  own  for 
six  moDllis  in  the  tivld,  and  it  wac  not  tiuancial  exbanstioD,  bnt 
Skobeleff  and  Oourko,  that  brought  about  ber  collapse.  Italy 
staggers  ander  the  bun:lcn  of  a  national  debt  amounting  to  19,550,- 
000,000,  and  she  has  a  floating  debt  of  about  (130,000,000  more  ; 
her  revenue  for  the  current  year  will  not  exceed  $310,000,000,  of 
vhich  interest  on  the  indebtednoaft  absorbs  ono^holf.  The  b^nce 
18  quite  inadoquatc  to  defray  the  national  chargos,  and  the  naval 
and  iniliUiry  efficiency  of  Ikdy  is  nndesgoing  impoirmout.  But 
in  the  frank  language  of  Satan,  in  the  book  of  Job  :  "  Skin  for 
akin  ;  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life";  and  it  is 
the  same  with  a  nation.  Defsiilt  in  meeting  the  interest  on  her 
debt  would  fnrnish  Italy  with  the  wherowiihal  to  meet  her  enemy 
in  the  galo^to  become  a  powerful  and  efficient  raembAr  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  when  the  time  should  come  for  the  groat  conti- 
nental  iHsnca  to  be  fought  out.  There  is  an  impression  which 
aeoms  to  have  some  funndation  that  aome  time  ago  Italy  was 
swerving  from  her  fidelity  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  But  if  so,  she 
was  brought  up  with  a  round  turn  by  Qcrmauy,  and  her  pr<«out 
governmeitt  is  in  firm  adheronco  to  the  Alliance  and  iu  thorough 
looord  with  England  as  to  Mediterranean  queettons. 

Obccnre  and  orainoas  as  is  the  preaent  aitnation  in  Europe,  it 
Uoa  one  redeeming  chtuwiterUtic — »  comparative  immunity  from 
isolated  snrpriiws.  On  .Tniy5, 1870,  a  British  statesman,  who  cer- 
tainly hail  claims  to  ho  well  informed,  affirmed  pnldicly  that  the 
political  horizon  of  Hiiropo  was  without  a  cloud  ;  on  the  It)th  nf 
July  the  Kreudli  uharge H'ojff'airfiH  in  Berlin  delivered  to  Hiatnarck 
Prance's  formal  declaration  of  war  against  Prussia.  The  Europe 
of  tu-day  need  not  live  in  apprehension  of  any  such  snddon  and 
startling  niptnre  of  her  existent  and  sombrequietude.  No  one  of 
the  fire  great  powers  has  an  indeiHindent  individnal  freedom  of 
action.  Indeed,  it  may  bo  said,  in  a  sense,  that  there  are  no  longer 
fire,  bnt  only  two  great  powei-s— the  Dual  Alliance,  consiHtinp  of 
France  and  Rusaia,  and  the  Triple   Alliance,   consisting  of  Oer- 
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manj,  AiiBtrta,  and  Ilaly.  It  follows  that,  inHtewI  of  there  being 
Atq  powibilitioB  of  sodden  war,  there  are  only  two — an  offensivo 
initiative  Ukan  hy  the  Dtinl  Alliance,  or  t)io  enme  action  taken  by 
tha  Triple  Alliance.  1  limit  myself  by  dsKignating  these  two 
Utter  IMieaitiilitioe  einipty  as  abatract  poBBibilitiea,  because  I  know 
of  no  means  of  actnally  ascertaining  whether  the  respective  allU 
ano«H  Qont«mplate  hoBtilo  action,  or  prefer  ^maintain  indefinitely 
the  ardnoiiB  nttittide  of  armed  pence.  Rnt  I  believo  myself  jnati- 
fled  in  definitely  specifying  the  length  of  time  that  mnst  elapse 
before  the  RtnpiMnlonH  rtontlict  can  l>egin,  reganlingthe  i^iiestion 
from  a  reasonable  military  point  of  view. 

Baaing  myself,  then,  on  that  riev,  I  hare  the  oonfident  anti- 
cipation that  the  present  year  will  elapm  without  echoing  to  the 
olaah  of  arms  ;  and  I  consider  it  very  probable  that  189fl  will  also 
pass  withont  bloodshed  between  the  two  alliances.  The  after- 
future  is  inscrutable.  The  facts  on  which  I  found  are  condensed 
below. 

1.  Tub  Triplb  Aluancb. — Germany,  it*  leading  power, 
although  for  the  last  t«n  years  the  empire  baa  been  borrowing 
for  "extraordinary  pnrpoBea"  about  $43,500,000  annnally  with 
the  resnltant  increment  of  taxation,  is,  as  she  hiw  been  for  many 
years,  ready  for  war  to  the  minutest  item  and  on  tho  shortest 
notice.  She  is  stronger  to-day  than  erer  before,  by  the  added 
TO.tMKI  men  which  the  Army  Act  of  last  October  sanctioned. 
Uer  army  of  twenty  army  corpa  consists  now  of  &38  battalions  and 
I7A  half-battalions  of  infantry — the  latter  recently  entabliahed  for 
the  tnining  of  reserve-form nti on i?  and  as  depots  in  war  time— 
466  aqnadrons  of  nivalry.  and  404  liatlt-rieH  of  artillery.  A  thini 
diviaion  will  be  asirigned  to  each  nmiy  corps  in  war  time,  and  the 
oor|H  on  the  French  and  RuBgian  frontiers  are  exceptionally 
•trvngtheufd  in  artillery  and  infantry.  Oennany  is  n<iw  superior 
to  Franco  in  Held  artillery.  By  the  reduction  of  oolor^erricu 
In  two  years,  she  will  henceforth  annually  pass  into  the  reeervo 
half  as  many  men  again  as  were  [taased  xindcr  the  three-years 
wrrioo.  Pntl  ready  in  men  and  arms,  she  possesses  in  the 
Kricgs-Schatz.  or  war-treasure,  a  great  hoard  of  money  aecnmn- 
latol  solely  for  meeting  the  earliest  charges  of  a  campaign.  It 
ma  stont  old  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  father  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  began  this  aociimulatton — '' depositing  the  silver  in  barrels 
in   the  cellars  of  bla  scblosii,"  and   monlding  more  of  it  into 
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"  clmrideliers.  mirror-framea,  balusinuies,  and  muiiio-biUcoDies." 
Beforo  Fritz  had  ended  the  Bovon-yoara  war,  barrelled  bullion  and 
halastrados  bad  gone  into  the  tneltiog-pot  Bat  in  time  the 
Kriegs-Scliatz  was  re>eatabli8hed ;  and  1  have  heard  that  when 
the  i'Veucb  iiiillionU  came  in  afUtr  1870,  the  irai>board  amounted 
to  $100,000,000.  Strong  as  Germany  is  to>day — 1  have  beuu 
writing  mainly  of  ber  peace  strengtli — she  will  continue  eteadily 
to  increase  in  strongth  in  the  futnrn,  because  of  hor  constantly 
awolling  popnl&tion,  now  amouriting  to  4d  millions.  Moanttnto, 
while  fihe  whets  hor  sword  assidnouBly,  she  follows  after  the 
manner  of  the  patriarch  Asb'cr  by  ubidlug  in  her  hroacho^ ;  and 
this  the  more  wisely  because,  although  the  fact  is  often  over- 
looked, the  Auatro-Gennan  treaty  is  simply  defensive,  or,  pro- 
perly speaking,  rather  non-aggressive,  as  against  Rufflia.  The 
attitude  of  Austria  is  in  a  general  sense  identical  with  that  of 
Germany.  The  former,  however,  is  less  fully  equipped  for  war ; 
her  army,  I  believe,  is  not  yet  supplied  in  its  entirety  with  the 
magazine  rifle.  Bat  Austria's  principal  woakncae  is,  and  always 
has  been,  in  the  lack  of  capacity  in  the  higher  commands — a  de- 
fect which  will  continne  whilo  her  armies  and  oorps  are  com- 
manded by  archdakeBBud  courtiers.  Owing  to  the  abnse  of  the 
practice  of  gmnting,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  "  unlimited  leave  " 
to  a  great  pro|H>rtion  of  the  troops  of  the  "permanent  army,'* 
and  to  the  disproportionate  numerical  superiority  of  the  tw<i 
militias  over  the  lino  troops,  the  array  of  Italy  cannot  be  described 
aa  being  in  the  highest  condition  of  efficiency. 

2.  The  DcAf,  Alliavce. — To-day  France  is  at  the  very  apex 
of  her  military  strength  and  proparedneas.  She  had  her  fortunate 
oscapo  from  virtual  destruction  in  18115,  when  ahe  so  strenuously 
rushed  the  increase  of  her  armaments  that  Molttce  always  hold  it 
a  potitinat  crime  that  bo  was  not  then  altowcd  to  go  in  u|Kin  hor 
and  orush  her  outright.  Thanks  to  the  devoted  patriotism  and 
wonderful  resources  of  the  nation,  the  army  of  France  has  grown 
in  strength  and  efficiency  by  leap«t  and  bounds,  until  in  1S89  the 
system  of  universal  service  was  actually  pushed  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion,  and  since  then,  with  a  minimum  of  exemption,  every  man  fit 
for  aerrice  and  of  proper  age  has  been  taken  into  training.  Al- 
though rendered  by  this  rigorous  measure  aotually  stronger  than 
Germany,  Pranoe  in  her  isolation  hasrafruiuud  from  trying  issues 
with  a  state  possessed  of  allies ;  and  she  remained  biting  the  Ale 
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nntilherrMeut  rapproc/tement  with  Rufi&iu.  Wliethor  tbera  now 
ezisti  belweeu  the  great  empire  aud  Lbu  gi-eut  republic,  between 
the  exlrem«  of  absolatisui  and  of  democracy,  u  ftriu  aud  specific 
aUi&uc«,  offousivo  uud  delonalvc,  or  wlietber  tbe  rolatiou  is  merely 
•omotliiiig  beivreeu  au  undorstanding  and  a  pledge,  ia  not  revealed 
nnto  tu.  Of  tbe  Tsar's  recent  Visitora  to  Franco,  auiidat  the 
gnflhtDg  reciprocation  of  affoction  the  watchword  waa  always 
"Peace!  Peace!"  whereat  the  Freuchniati  bitindly  auiilod  aud 
murmured  notta  voce,  "  Hey  for  the  rocaptaro  of  Alsace  I"  I  do  not 
thiuk  it  iB  too  much  to  say  of  Frauce  that,  whether  because  of 
■atiafactory  asaunuicvs  or  cberiubiug  tbe  wisU  that  is  father  to 
the*  thought,  ever  siuue  the  Toulou  eSneiveuess  she  is  contout  to 
lubordiuato  her  own  initiativo  and  to  watch  with  all  eyes  for 
any  signals  that  may  come  across  thecoutiii«ut  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. She  may  well  pray  that  if  those  are  to  come  at  nil,  they 
may  not  be  long  delayt-d.  It  is  true  that  she  may  be  rich  enough 
to  support  the  prolonged  Btraiu  of  rigorous  unii-crsal  service. 
But  in  contnuit  with  the  elasticity  of  OormaDTr  retiultiiig  from  u 
larf^r  and  moro  prolific  population,  Franco  can  mtd  nothing  to 
her  preeeut  military  strength,  because  of  the  uou-iuoreaae,  aud 
indeed  threatened  dceroaso,  of  her  population. 

Bassiu  is  the  bogey  of  Europe.  The  annual  spring  scare, 
which  for  the  last  Rto  years  tlio  uewspapers  and  tbe  busybodica 
have  puoctuully  tried  to  galvanize,  uuiformly  coucerns  itself  with 
Russian  designs  of  imminent  aggi-e:&iveness.  A  twelvemonth 
sfD,  I  remember,  a  clover  Amorioan  gentleman,  Mr.  Poiiltney 
Bigelow,  devoted  himself  in  a  London  weekly  newspaper  to  the 
sfforc  oC  HutCering  the  bourses  and  messrooma  of  the  Continent, 
by  adducing  a  multiplicity  of  data  which  he  held  to  be  convincing 
evidenoe  that,  to  quotti  bis  own  words:  "Itussiu  is  on  the  ore  of  en- 
tsrpriaes  which,  if  sucxiessful,  will  give  to  Kn  rupe,  not  merely  one, 
but  a  dozen  Polandti."  Mr.  Bigelow  had  picked  up  a  good  deal 
of  iDfomiation  about  Kussiau  military  movements,  but  he  did 
not  qoico  andenttand  that,  in  the  sapient  phrase  of  Caplaiu  Cut* 
tic,  **  The  bearings  of  an  obfter<ntiou  lays  in  the  application  on 
it."  It  is  jtorfccUy  true  that  of  Rnssta's  twenty  army  corps  plus 
three  independent  infantry  divisions,  four  independent  cavalry 
dirisiane,  and  thirteen  rifle  brigades,  there  are  to-day  in  Baasia 
literally  no  tnxips  of  the  active  regular  army,  apart  from  the  local 
■rmy  corps  of  tho  Caucasus,  east  of  a  line  roughly  drawn  from 
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Archangel  in  tbe  north  to  Taganrog  in  the  south.  The  concen- 
tration of  Russian  troot>8  toward  Ibe  western  frontier  Mr.  Bifrelqv 
arerred  to  have  been  in  progress  with  mora  or  Ices  energy  ever 
aiuce  tho  Triple  Alliance  was  called  into  being.  That  alli- 
ance waa  dufluitvly  formed  iu  the  spring  of  1883.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fitct,  this  westward  trend  of  the  Buseinn  army 
hod  begun  long  before  that  date.  Its  Jncepiion  was  the 
outcome,  and  the  legitimate  outcome,  of  Sadowa  and  of  Pmsaia's 
sudden  advance  into  the  first  rank  of  military  powers  in  the 
startling  campugn  of  1866.  In  the  movement  there  was  no 
shadow  or  suggostion  cf  menace,  at  all  ovcnt«  np  to  the  diasola- 
tion  of  the  Drei  Kaiser-Bund  in  1878,  although  later,  it  is  tmo, 
erenta  might  have  eecnied  to  impart  to  it  sitmethiug  of  that  com- 
plexion. But  ItusMia  was  certainly  within  her  clear  right — nay, 
it  was  her  clear  daty  to  herself — to  cuter  upon  and  pcrBevcro  with 
the  movement  of  her  forces  toward,  her  western  frontier,  which  is 
her  strategic  frontier,  and  on  which,  therefore,  lies  her  chief  ml- 
nerahility.  The  movement  has  no  donht  progressed  in  recent  years 
with  greater  vigor  thanprcviouflly.  Unqnt'stionahleasaro  the  po- 
tential military  advantages  of  the  western  concentration,  its  draw- 
bficlis  are  extremely  Borioiis.  Were  each  division  to  remain  on  its 
own  recruiting-ground,  the  process  of  mobilization — of  calling  ont 
i  ts  rcBcrves  to  raise  it  from  the  peace  strength  to  the  war  strengt  h — 
would  be  eoey.  But  then  the  delay  would  present  itself  involved 
in  moving  the  mobiliied  force  toward  the  frontier  over  long  dis- 
tanoea  by  sparw  railroads,  anequipped  with  a  enfflciency  of  rolling 
stock  and  of  expert  hands  to  work  the  lines  up  to  their  full  power. 
So  a  compromiHe  is  had  rcconrec  to.  The  expense  is  incurred  of 
maintaining  the  field  army  in  its  westward  positions,  not  in  its  eco- 
nomical peace  strength,  but  midway  between  that  and  the  fidl 
war  strength.  For  example,  the  peace  strength  of  a  biitCalion, 
exclusive  of  officers,  is  4W)  men,  it*  war  Etreugth  1,000  ;  the  "  in- 
creased peace  strength"  at  which  is  maintained  tbe  balk  of  the 
battalions  of  the  field  army,  is  600  men  per  battalion,  or  six-tenths 
of  the  war  iitrength.  But  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  mobilization — 
t.  #.,  the  work  of  bringing  tiie  army  np  to  its  war  strength — in- 
Tolres  tbe  delay  in  bringing  np  to  the  front  the  rewrree  from 
their  homes  in  the  distant  interior.  During  thia  mobilization 
period,  which  is  computed  to  lastfor  two  and  one-half  months,  the 
Bnsttian  army  on  the  Polish  frontier  would  no  doubt  confine  iuelf 
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to  tbo  defeoriTe,  and  while  awaitiug  its  resorvcs  wonld  probably 
harbor  in  tbo  great  poiiUgoo  formed  by  the  fortresses  of  Wuruir, 
Kovo-Qeorgiewek,  BrestrUtowski,  Bial^^tok,  and  Iranognid, 
Formal  dwlaratioM  of  war  are  now  oat  of  fashion,  and  the  com- 
mciKwmont  of  inobiluation  on  tlusaia's  part,  ascertained  by  ulert 
ipim,  wontd  doubtlcaa  bo  rcf^arded  by  Oormany  and  AnHtria  u 
fall  jastiScation  for  utilizing  their  condition  of  comporatiTe 
readiiieaB  to  take  the  ofTenBiTe. 

RoMJa  makeB  ends  moot,  at  all  events  on  paper.  She  oxpouds 
large  Bums  id  tUe  coDsLniction  of  harbnra  and  railroads,  mostly 
for  strategic  rather  than  industrial  purpD«f».  lier  foreign  in- 
rlebte<lrieft8  i«  diruinisliing  by  tlio  automatio  action  of  the  faitb* 
fully  miiiataincd  sinking-funds.  Uor  Finance  MinUter  has  just 
stinouncod  that  tbo  treaaary  has  funds  to  meet  "  any  couiiidenibto 
di^nnement  dnring  tho  year,  and  tliut  there  ia  not  tbc  slightest 
necoMiUy  for  incurring  uny  frotih  loan."  It  is  a  aigniflciint  fact 
that  she  has  uconmuIatGd  a  fund  of  twenty  million  dollars  in  gold 
to  meet  tbedi8barB«ni(>titHof  herarmy  opcrutiiig  on  furpign  R>il, 
where  her  paper  currency  woulil  not  find  acceptation.  'Ilio 
armed  strength  of  Busua  has  attuned  unprecedeated  propor- 
tions. It  would  not  be  a  Huesian  army  if  it  were  not  u  good  deal 
stronger  ou  paper  thau  in  tbc  field.  Hiuco  the  Armageddon  on 
tJie  plains  of  Leipeic  in  1814  itnsBian  troops  have  encoantered 
only  Turks  and  barbarians.  They  have  been  by  no  means  uni- 
formly snccessful  against  the  latter,  and  tbo  former  once  and 
■gain  sent  the  RoiiBian  masacs  staggering  backward  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1877-78.  Than  the  Rnaeian  soldier  there  is  no  braver 
or  clumsier  man.  Napoleon  eaid  of  bim  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  kill  him— yon  bad  to  knock  him  down  afterwards.  The  regi- 
montal  officers  are  recklessly  brave,  {wrfeotly  frivolous,  amusingly 
ignorant  of  their  profession,  and  dis^tisfied  with  life  without 
alcohol,  preferably  in  the  form  of  champagne.  The  superior 
rommandLTB,  eicept  in  the  Guards,  are  for  the  most  part  neither 
able,  zeidouB,  uor  methodical.  Skobeleff  in  bis  untimely  grave, 
and  flourko  on  his  dc»th-bcd,  one  searches  in  vain  for  military 
geninSf  save  in  the  rugged  and  truculent  Kuropatkin,  now,  1 
betiere,  Ohief  of  the  General  Staff  From  the  commander-in-chief 
to  the  corporal  the  liaauan  Army  is  u tiBpeakably  corrupt;  the 
offence  of  fraud  and  dishonesty  is  as  rank  and  ripe  to-day  at:  when 
WTftnteen  years  ago  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  his  knavish  old 
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cliief-of-staff,  irnd  tbe  Qreger-Horowitch  CommiAtariat  Coatract- 
ittg  Company  formed  a  cheerful  ring  lui^  plundered  their  uilliuiift. 

The  sitoktion  is  strange.  Inrid,  aod  in  a  sense  humiliating. 
Anned  Enrope  wait<i  npon  tho  altimate  mandate  of  one  man. 
•*  The  heaven  for  hoight."  says  Solomon,  *'  the  earth  for 
depth,  and  the  heart  of  kings  is  unsearchable."  Tsar  Alexander 
III.  has  two  ruling  emotions — a  horror  of  war,  and  a  hutred  of 
Germany.  The  problem  u,  Which  passioo  in  him  shull  conquer 
the  other  ?  Trammelled  by  no  parliauicut,  iulluenced  ueither  by 
responsible  minigters  nor  by  personal  favorites,  tbe  big>  lonely 
despot  is  wrestling  out  that  problem  single-handed.  It  is  an  awful 
position.  There  is  no  real  pnblic  opinion  in  Hnsjin  whose  voice 
might  sway  the  autccmt ;  he  must  tight  out  his  own  battle  with 
himself.  Probnbly  no  solution  would  bettor  ple4U()  him  individ- 
ually thau  a  general  disarmamont,  but  that  is  hopeless.  We  must 
leave  him  to  his  wrestlings  with  himself  ;  niennwhilo,  atall  erenlB, 
there  is  a  period  of  resaonably  assured  respite.  Bussia  is  never 
quite  ready,  and  the  millennium  will  probably  surprise  her  iu  her 
chroiiiu  attitude  of  unreadiness.  At  present  she  is  swapping,  not 
horeei),  but  rifles.  A  year  ago  there  was  not  a  magazine  riSc  in 
tho  Russian  army,  and  the  grent  majority  of  her  soldiers  ore  still 
ajmod  with  the  improved  **  Berdan,"  a  very  inferior  weapon  both 
to  the  German  and  the  Austrian  riHe.  Hut  Russia  retains  still 
tho  warning  memory  of  her  fearful  losses  before  Plevna  from  the 
"  Hemiugtons  "  which  .America placed  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Turk», 
and  with  which  her  obt»>Ifte  "  Kreiikes"  could  not  cope.  Aftor 
much  tedious  experiineutiug,  a  ye^r  ago  a  definite  selection  was 
made  of  a  weapon  known  as  the  "three-lino  rifle,"  and  the  pro- 
duction and  issue  of  this  firearm  arc  being  pnshed  forward  with 
great  energy.  But  yon  cannot  order  in  two  and  a  half  million 
riflefi  03  you  can  a  bundloof  toothpicks.  I  holicvo  that  about  a 
third  of  the  requisite  quantity  is  now  delivered.  It  is  abso- 
lutely iin])oe;eil>le  that  tho  uquipment  can  be  completed  and  the 
troops  trained  to  tho  use  of  tho  new  weapon  within  the  present 
year  ;  it  seems  extremely  improbable  that  this  result  caii  be  at- 
tained before  the  spring  of  1896.  The  opportunity  for  war — I  do 
not  say  tho  certainty  of  var->-wii]  come  when  Russia  shall  have 
completed  tho  equipment  of  her  bosta  with  tho  "  threc-lioe  " 
rifle 

Finally,  one  thing  is  certain  :  if  the  conflict  oomes,  it  will  be 
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Therb  are  Tarioaa  nndortakiDgs  which  ar«  moDOpoUee  by 
virtne  of  their  otru  iiitieieot  properties.  Beoent ducnssionv  hare 
made  these  bnsinesaes  well  kuoirn.  They  are  railways,  tele- 
graphs, tolcphoDM,  canalfl,  irrigation  workii,  harbors,  gasworks, 
street-car  luies,  and  the  like.  Experience  and  deduetiTo  argu- 
ment alike  uhow  that  in  basinesiiM  uf  this  kind  thoro  cao  be  no 
competition,  and  that  all  appnaranoea  which  resemble  oooijM^tition 
are  simply  temporary  and  illusory. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  andertakinga  arc  nearly  all 
of  tUem  coniparalivoty  new.  They  are  an  industrial  field  which 
ba«  recently  been  opened.  They  are  a  non •competitive  clafii  of 
indaatriea  snpcr-imposcd  upon  the  world  of  competitiTe  inda^- 
triea,  riz.^agrioaltnro,  manofactnres,  and  commerce.  They  havo 
nearly  all  come  inU)  existence  in  the  present  oentur7,  and  their 
groirtb  has  been  so  marvellous  that  they  now  ropreMot  a  large 
proportion  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  ciTilizod  world.  It  has  even 
been  claimed  that  railways  alone  in  the  United  Statea  comprise 
one-fifth  of  the  eutiro  wealth  of  the  oountry.  Thia  is  doobtleaa 
an  exaggerated  estimate,  bat  it  h  probably  an  ander-estimate  to 
claim  that  all  tliese  buHiaesseH  represeut  one*fourth  part  of  the 
entire  wealth  of  our  tndastrial  civilization.  Aforcover,  thoir 
natnro  i^  tni<^h  that  every  other  kind  of  httsineas  is  either  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  npon  them.  Their  significance  Iwcomea 
at  onoe  manifest.  The  manner  in  whioh  they  are  managed  most 
affect  very  materially  the  entire  popnlattoo,  and  in  particular 
the  wage-euraer. 
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Thu  polioj  which  in  the  United  States  bos  horotoforo  boen 
panuul  with  respect  to  theea  basiaeases  bos  been  to  turn  them 
over  to  |)hTat«Qori>onitJoiis  iirid  to  eucottnige  atti.'itipl(i  at  com* 
petition.  There  are  excepUous  wbioh  prove  the  ralo.  The  poet- 
ofBoe  \u»  from  the  start  been  a  goveriiniont  undertaking,  and,  in 
the  East,  water-worku  have  generally  belonged  to  cities.  A  few 
eitiw  have  owned  guworks.  and  there  maybe  aome  two  hundred 
cities  in  the  United  HtuUifi  owning  electric- lighting  plants. 

1'he  resiilu  of  the  policy  arc  now  clearly  maniFe^at.  First^we 
obaerTo  Ta«t  waste.  As  these  busines-ses  are  non-coinpvlitivo, 
every  attompt  lo  furcu  competition  upon  them  uieann  a  waalo  of  a 
great  amourtt  of  labor  and  capital.  One  railway  manager  claims 
that  if  the  railways  of  the  country  were  operated  as  a  unit,  the 
saving  would  be  $2O0,00O,O(X>  per  annum.  This  may  be  au  ex- 
aggerated Mtimate,  but  the  waste  is  enormous ;  and  wben  we 
begin  to  eotimate  what  it  baa  been  in  the  paet  in  railways  alone 
in  the  Uiuccd  Stated,  we  at  onoe  mn  up  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions.  Every  one  of  thu  businesses  niimod  bus  its  cnormoua 
waste  to  show.  A  single  city  like  llultimoro  has  easily  waBted 
tl0,O00>00O  in  attempted  competition  in  the  gas  bnuness.  The 
telegraph  business  in  this  country  and  in  England  fumiahoa  a 
good  illustration  of  waste  through  false  policy. 

A  iwcuutl  reiiult  of  tho  policy  advocated,  which  now  appears 
plainly,  is  the  enormous  and  uuprocodeuted  inequality  in  fortunes 
in  the  United  States.  A  large  proportion  of  onr  mammoth  for- 
tuDes  con  be  traced  to  this  false  policy.  Ilad  the  post-office  been 
privat«  property,  we  would  hare  bad  a  still  larger  numlier  of 
multi-raillionairea  who  would  have  absorbed  a  largo  proportion  of 
the  benetitfl  of  improvement  in  that  business,  the  advanttges  of 
which  havo,  through  public  management,  accrued  to  tlie  people 
at  largo.  Wborever  railways  have  been  from  the  beginning  pub- 
liu  property,  we  notice  the  absence  of  the  so^^tled  "  railway 
ntagnntu."  Foliti<Ml  siigeti,  like  Aristotlo,  have  in  all  ages  told  us 
that  excessive  inequality  of  fortune  is  a  social  danger,  and  especiaU 
ly  so  in  a  repnblio. 

A  third  result  of  the  policy  mentioned  is  a  growth  of  artificial 
monopolica.  Businesses  which  arc  not  in  themselves  natural  mo> 
Dopoltos,  have,  through  faroritism  shown  by  railways  and  other 
natural  monopolies,  themselrM  become  monopolies.  Perhaps  no 
Iwltur  illustration  on  aamall  scale  conid  he  offered  than  that  which 
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mar  be  seen  in  Cbiuago  in  the  trangportation  of  baggage  and  pna- 
BengorH  from  une  railway  statioa  to  imothnr.  It  rosts  now  flfty 
c«i]t8  to  rido  from  one  railway  8t»liaii  to  tiootlier  iu  the  only 
omnibus  line  whoBo  agcnte  have  aoce&s  to  posaengeni ;  vbereas,  if 
the  biujiiiws  were  iiot  an  artificial  monopoly,  omnibaseewonld  talcc 
jMieseDgorg  from  ouo  etatioa  to  another  for  ten  cents,  if  not  for 
tire.  The  way  these  natural  uonojHtUes  under  private  mauagc- 
mont  foster  artiScial  monopolies  can  he  fleeneven  in  email  tbi&gfi, 
as^hen  an  employee  of  a  railway  nnli\*-fnlly  driTes  newsboy*  from 
theaidowalk  in  front  of  the  railway  station,  in  order  that  the  news 
agent  in  the  station  may  be  sociiro  in  his  monopoly. 

A  fourth  FBSult  t3  seen  in  tho  dependence  of  the  rest  of  the 
community  upon  those  who  furnish  eerricee  or  commoditiea  of 
tho  kind  which  fall  under  tho  deeignation,  "  natural  monopoly/' 
As  these  serviced  and  commoditiee  arc  indisponsable,  tboBO  who 
fumiah  them  can  too  often  dictate  their  own  terme.  Besidenfs  of 
cities  freqaeiitly  hare  to  pay  street-car  companies  to  make  exten- 
sions which  would  be  profitable  to  the  street-car  companies,  with- 
out any  bonna.  The  people  of  the  United  States  were  dependent 
upon  railway  managers  for  cbeap  faroa  to  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  which  cost  so  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  so  far  as  the 
railway  managers  thought  low  fara^i  meant  increased  net  earnings, 
thoy  wore  reluctantly  granted  ;  not  otherwise,  no,  not  ovenaa  a 
matter  of  grace.  The  people  have  built  many  of  thcBC  railways 
in  subsidies  and  land  grunts,  but  they  had  not  on  that  account 
any  effective  rights  with  reBi)cot  to  rates,  Their  relation  is  one 
of  dependeuce,  and  the  railwaysexercise  sncb  patemali<ini  as  they 
see  fit,  the  people  having  abandoned  the  principle  of  sclf'hclp  in 
railway  managomont.  Farmers  are  dependent  on  railways  to  en- 
able them  to  market  their  own  products  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  briug  them  their  supplies-  W'orkingmen  by  tho  hnndred 
thoneand  are  dependent  upon  these  monopolioB  for  wages. 

A  change  of  policy  with  respect  to  businessos  of  the  kind 
mentioned  is  advocated.  It  is  Laid  down  as  a  general  principle 
that  non-competitive  busineesea should  beownod  and  managed  by 
tho  govoniment,  either  national.  State,  or  local,  and  that  competi- 
tive bnsineeses  are  tho  domain  of  private  industry.  As  it  is  not  a 
question,  with  respect  to  the  business  mentioned,  whether  we  will 
have  competition  or  not,  but  only  a  question  whether  wo  shall 
hare  privute  or  public  monopoly,  public  monopoly  is  preferred  to 
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irMspoiwible  privnte  monopoly.  Th<!  history  of  the  world  toachoB 
OE  that  privAtfl  mnnop^ily  is  a  tnanaco  to  tho  pnblic.  Man  are  uot 
good  anongli  Ui  be  iotruated  witli  ditch  a  deeputiHin  as  that  which 
monopoly  confers. 

One  of  tho  principal  aima  in  indnetrial  roform  must  bo  the 
elimination  of  ancurnod  incomes,  or  nithor  their  nidactioa  to  a 
miaimum  and  a  neartjr  approximation  tbuu  at  present  to  equality 
in  opportnnitic*.  This  ^aenU  aim  is  in  harmony  with  the  clearly 
oxpreesed  views  of  the  fonnders  of  this  repoblic,  and  any  effort 
to  carry  it  out  is  pre-eminently  Amoncan,  while  opposition  to  the 
aim  is  e-taentially  nn-Amorican.  In  the  time  of  our  forofatbers 
priTile^ea  were  larjfely  political.  Now  the  mo«t  Rcrioaa  apooial 
pririlegoB  are  economic  in  natnre,  btit  in  so  far  aa  they  discerned 
■poDJal  eoonomio  privilo^s,  the  fonndors  of  tho  repuhlio  en- 
dcavored  to  overthrow  them. 

The  change  in  policy  advocated  with  respect  to  natural 
monopolies  wonld  go  a  long  way  towards  the  abolition  of  special 
ooonomic  pilvileges.  The  receipt  of  unearned  income  is  a  gen- 
eral expression  which  cover*  nearly,  if  not  qnite,  all  pecnliar 
eooQomic  privileges,  for  economic  privilege  means  tho  opportunity 
togaln  excQsiivo  returns.  Another  term  for  nnoamod  income 
Is  oconomio  sarplas,  and  it  is  fonnd  everywhere  in  modem  society 
and  is  t1\c  Bonrco  of  a  large  prop<jrtion  of  all  ra.it  fortuneti.  A 
reoeut  careful  inveatigation  traces  over  threo-fourths  of  the  great 
fortUDoa  of  the  oonntry  to  monopolies  of  ono  sort  or  another. 
Perhaps  two  ill luL rati onii  may  nmke  clearer  what  ia  meant  by 
"unoarnoil  income."  Suppose  I  buy  a  lot  tn  a  city  and,  without 
potting  any  labor  upon  it,  sell  it  at  the  expiration  of  a  period  for 
twice  what  it  COTt  me.  The'difference  between  wliat  I  paid  and 
what  1  receive  is  unearned  income,  or  economic  surplus — siomo- 
tliing  over  ard  above  the  returns  to  labor  and  capital.  An- 
other illofitration  ia  afforded  by  a  street-car  company  with 
rfakh  the  writer  U  familiar.  The  dividends  are  abont  17  per 
>nt.  on  capital  actnally  invested,  while  bonds  of  the  etreet-oar 
company,  bearing  five  por  cent,  interest,  aoU  at  about  1 10.  This 
would  aeecn  to  show  that  Sve  per  cent,  is  the  normal  return  for 
capital  invested  in  street  railways  in  the  city  where  this  street-car 
company  ts  located  ;  bot  even  il  we  would  admit  that  six  per 
cent.  H  a  normal  return  on  the  stoclc,  we  still  have  an  exceM  of 
sieven  per  oenL    Kow^  this  eleven  por  oont.  is  not  returned  to 
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labor*  for  wuges  utid  Biitarics  bnT«  alretidy  been  [Hiid  ;  »iid  it  ie  nut 
roturii  to  i:apibLl,  for  ahuiidaul  uapital  can  bu  found  wbicli  tcouM 
be  coutont  with  six  per  cent.  Ii  is  tlion  an  economic  aurpluB — 
aomething  ovor  and  above  returns  to  labor  ami  capital.  Those 
iudastrial  claises  whiob  roceive  this  surplus  are  privileged  classes: 
they  an)  favored  above  otliers. 

WhoD  it  u  said  that  thore  is  8QCh  a  thiag  as  nnearaod  income, 
it  is  meruit  individually  uneaniod  ;  that  is,  uuoamed  by  him  who 
rooeJTea  it.  Of  course,  no  one  enjoys  any  income  for  which 
some  one  does  not  toil,  and  the  individaally  nnearned  income  is 
Houially  uartmd. 

A  further  aim  which,  it  is  claimed,  the  reform  adrooated 
would  promote  is  the  eleration  and  parifieation  of  public  life. 
The  greater  proportion  of  oorraption  in  public  life  is  cotmected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  natural  monopolies.  It  ii  abdolutely 
necessary  that  some  control  should  be  exercised  over  thc«6,  but 
those  ia  charge  of  these  monopolies  attempt  to  escape  thij  control. 
Sometimes  they  are  unjustly  attacked  by  legislatures,  and  they 
use  bribery  and  corruption  to  defend  themselves  against  injustice  ; 
and  sometimes  they  xxsa  bribery  und  corniptiou  to  ward  uiT  legjti* 
mate  regulatiOTu  Aggression  sometimes  proceeds  from  the  one 
source,  and  somctiniea  pronneils  from  thi)  other,  but  the  result  is 
that  wo  have  become  involved  in  a  vicious  circle  of  coiTUptiou 
proceeding  from  monopolistic  uudertakings. 

Qovernment  ownership  and  admioigtratiou  of  these  businesses 
would  tend  to  the  simplification,  and  therefore  to  the  improve- 
ment, of  goTerument.  Private  ownership  necessitates  endless 
legislation  ;  and  if  all  laws  on  our  sltilute-books  which  have  been 
placed  there  by  such  ownership  should  be  removed,  the  lawbooks 
of  the  country  would  begin  to  look  comparatively  lean.  Hov 
brief  and  simple  is  the  legislation  concerned  with  onr  post-ofRcc 
compared  with  that  which  deals  with  railwayfl,  for  example  I 
Then  how  largely  ia  litigation  connected  with  private  ownership  1 
Remove  all  litigation  peculiar  to  private  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  monopolies,  and  the  courts  would  not  be  so  far  behind 
in  tbeir  cases.  Another  misfortune  is  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  talent  of  the  country  is  iibsorb^  by  private  enterprises. 
Pnbhc  life  does  not  offer  corresponding  iuducemeuts  to  capacity. 

These  are  general  grounds  for  the  change  from  privat*  to 
public  ownership,  and  the  workingman  ia  affected,  inasmuch  as 
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ht>  beloDgs  to  tlie  social  Iwdy.  But  ve  mast  c«Dgidor  the  enbjeot 
in  its  more  immcdiato  relations  to  the  workiDgmsn.  It  is  ioi- 
portaot  to  allow  that  this  is  a  reform  to  whicli  be  should  tJiroct 
his  Btlention,  rather  than  to  maiiyothen  which  now  absorb  an 
undue  proportion  of  his  energies. 

We  are  speaking  of  tho  wage-earner — the  reoeiTcr  of  wages. 
The  monopolist  is  not  likely  to  bo  a  good  employer  of  labor.  Hia 
power  is  so  great>  and  that  of  a  angle  wage-earner  so  small  in 
oomparisou,  that  the  former  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  becoming 
an  arbitrary  and  arrogant  employer.  Eren  when  tho  employees 
of  monopolists  unite  in  labor  organixations,  their  power  is 
not  great  enongh  so  thitt  they  oaii  enter  upon  labor  cunlracU 
upon  un  oqaal  footing  with  their  employers.  Theoutcomc  of  re- 
cent railway  strikea  in  the  United  States  demonatratca  this  suffi- 
oiantly. 

It  has  bnm  held  by  some  that  it  should  be  made  a  penal  of- 
fense for  those  who  aro  employed  by  railway  corporatiotiR  and 
other  coriKimtions  of  the  kind  wiih  which  wo  are  dealing,  to 
strike,  because  the  interests  of  the  gensral  public  are  inrotved. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  thu  general  public  is  concerned, 
for  the  services  rendered  by  undertakings  of  the  class  called 
"natural  monopolies"  are  necessities  in  the  modem  basiness 
world.  Rut,  if  those  wage^arncra — the  most  important  and  na- 
merons  group  of  wage-earners  in  the  country — cannot  resist  op- 
pression and  injustice  in  the  only  way  in  which  resiittance  is  ef- 
fective, namely,  by  strong  corabiuation  and  united  action,  then 
they  are  rirtnally  reduced  to  slavery.  The  only  way  out  of  the 
dilemmaifl  government  ownership.  If  government  istheemjtloyer, 
then  the  employed  liave  representation  in  the  ooiitroUing  body 
ample  to  pmtoct  their  interests.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  the 
people  to  lay:  "As  we  guarantee  to  yon  equitable  treatment 
ftnd  fair  wftgu,  we  insist  that  you  shall  serve  tho  public  faith- 
fully like  soldiers.  Thid  is  only  a  just  return  for  what  yon 
receive." 

It  is  uUimed  that  the  policy  advocated  would  tend  to 
steadiness  of  indiutnal  developmeut.  At  present,  times  of  great 
prosperity  arc  followed  by  times  of  stagnation,  and  doriug  the 
latter  bnudrwb  of  thousands  and  even  millions  seek  labor  In 
nin.  Qovemmeut  could  make  fur-reaching  plans  for  the  devel- 
opment of  those  industries  which  m>?   Ci\\\   natural  monopolies, 
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Bod  exccato  tbcm  regularly.  A  largo  iodastrial  field  (or  gorem- 
ment  as  well  as  for  private  enterprise  gives  a  certain  bftlance  to 
the  wliole  iudnstriiil  life  which  must  otherwise  be  wanting.  It 
tfl  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  a  time  which  i»  nofavorablefor  private 
indnstry  is  often  a  time  roost  favorable  for  the  public  undertak- 
ing, because  labor  is  cheap  and  ciiiiitiU  also,  as  a  rule.  More- 
over, goverunient  credit  docs  not  break  down  as  does  that  of  the 
vast  private  corporations  with  which  we  are  dealing.  KeQect 
upon  the  great  railway  corporationB  which  have  reoeutly  gone  into 
the  hands  of  rfceivors  in  the  United  States  !  It  is  onqnestioD- 
able  that  enterprises  of  the  sort  which  we  have  been  considering 
have,  in  tbeir  failure,  had  not  a  tittle  to  do  with  the  present 
crisis. 

We  may  look  at  crises  and  conae^nent  indnstrial  depreiiiiiona 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  What  docs  Btagnatiou  in  business 
mean  but  aheence  of  exchange?  The  wheaUgrower  tn  Jowa 
wants  shoes,  and  the  shoemaker  in  Massachusetts  wants  wheat, 
bnt  the;  are  not  able  to  supply  each  other's  demands,  and  both 
suffer.  Now,  cljtajier  and  better  transportat'on  would  facilitate 
oxcbangOB  and  thus  tend  to  promote  general  and  continaons  pros- 
peri^. 

The  private  monopolist  fails  conspicuously  in  protection 
to  life  and  limb,  whereiia  government  in  this  respect  manifests 
decided  superiority.  Government  is  peculiarly  sensitive  in  fe- 
gard  to  human  life.  If  a  govornmont  building  collnpsoB  and  div 
■troys  a  number  of  human  liven,  we  are  astooisbetl  and  indig- 
nant, and  those  in  any  way  reoponsible  for  the  disnstor  are 
plaoed  in  a  most  UTifortunato  position;  but  we  take  it  as  a  matter 
ofoonrae  that  railways  should  every  day  in  the  year  destroy 
human  life  needlessly.  In  proportion  to  the  namber  travelling, 
there  are  thirteen  times  as  many  accident*  in  the  United  States 
as  in  Germany,  where  government  ownership  of  railways  obtains, 
and  six  or  seven  times  as  many  accidents  to  employees  in  propor- 
tion :«  the  total  number.  And  no  wondcrl  The  first  thing 
which  attracts  attention  in  Qemiany  ta  the  careful  protection  to 
to  life  and  limb.  Accidents  of  daily  occurrence  in  Chicago  aro 
an  impossibility  in  Berlin,  a  city  of  equal  siae.  Contrast  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  to  save  life  as  seen  in  our  truly  ad- 
mirable HfeHsaring  nervJce  on  our  coasts  with  the  conduct  of 
those  railway  presidents  who  mah  to  Washington  and  to  our  Stitu 
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capital!  to  preTont  the  pas-sago  of  Un-R  to  ronpel  the  railways  to 
lue  well-known  and  approved  safoty  appliancesl 

It  b  claimed  thni  there  \b  greater  freedom  in  the  Bunriue 
of  govemmtfut  tlmn  in  theserviceof  the  vast  corporaiiona  which 
manage  natartil  monopolies.  And  the  froedom  of  tlio  employed 
may  be  still  further  iucroosed  by  better  ciTil-^rvico  roguhiUoiiB. 
The  uobility  of  public  service  is  uC  importance  to  the  wage- 
<yanier  of  every  grade.  The  uniform  of  govurmneut  is  uu 
honor,  while  the  livery  of  private  serTice  is  considered  a  badge 
of  inferiority.  It  ia  pablic  service  which  baM  developed  the  gre^t 
leaders  of  our  civilisation.  Private  ecn-ice  could  never  give  ns  a 
Washington  or  a  Lincoln.  Government  ownership  implies  u«o 
for  general  social  purposes,  and  cot  merely  exploitation  for  divi- 
dcnds. 

lu  determining  niilway  fares  under  government  ownership, 
the  qaestioQ  baa  to  bo  oaked,  not  merely,  What  will  bo  the  net 
financial  returns  ?  but,  What  will  be  the  total  social 
effect  ?  Recently,  what  ia  called  the  "zone  system"  hoe  been  iu- 
trodnced  in  UerlJu  and  vicinity,  to  onooarago  a  decentraliza- 
tion of  popnlatioQ.  Without  attempting  to  describe  the  zoue 
eyatem,  it  may  bo  said  that  it  implies  a  reduction  of  railway 
fares.*  It  was  not  merely  necessary  to  ask  whether  the  re- 
duction in  fares  would  yield  large  net  returns,  bnt  whether 
tlie  refinlt  would  be  beneliciat,  because  the  railways  were  public 
pro|)orty.  It  has  been  found  desirable  in  some  instHucci)  even  to 
sacfifice  a  pecuniary  return  for  social  advantage  of  a  different 
sort,  which  fur  more  than  counterbalances  thesacriBce  in  money. 

In  Australia,  with  a  similar  view,  school  children  aro  carried 
free  on  the  state  railways.  Under  mnnicipal  ownership  of  itraet- 
o*r  lines,  the  woary  workingwoman  can  receive  consideration, 
and  the  difTerenee  between  a  three-cent  and  a  flvo-ceiit  faro  need 
not  be  considered  merely  in  the  light  of  dividends.  The  price  of 
gas,  electric  lights,  etc..  can.  under  such  ownership,  be  similarly 
regarded  from  a  broad  social  standpoint. 

If  what  Macaulay  says  is  true,  and  "of  all  inventions,  the 
alphabet  nnd  printing-press  alone  excepted,  those  inventions 
which  abridge  apace  have  done  the  most  for  civilization,"  then 
we  mnat  favor  an  administration  of  railways,  telegraphs,  etc. , 

*  Bvoa  Kt  Um  Unto,  It  ■faogU  W  rwn^nbatMd.  wortiunn«n's  tniam  w«n  nuh 
ouf.  oa  wUett  tb«  tare  wu  obIt  two-Uklrd*  of  *  Mia  b  mil*. 
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which  aims  to  place  them  most  fall;  at  the  Borrico  of  the  poblio, 
making  social  welfure  the  chief  coDsidenitioo. 

Certain  minor  reforms  woaM  also  be  accomjiliBhed  by  this 
socialization  of  natural  monopolies,  and  one  of  these  ia  the  pos- 
sibility which  it  wonid  afford  of  cetablisliing  postal  sartngR  banks. 
The  pnrchase  of  the  railways  would  involre  large  i^aes  of  gov- 
cmmeut  bondi),  and  these  bondti  would  serve  us  a  basis  for  postal 
BtmngB  banks.  Postal  savings  baoks  would  in  turn  furnish  an 
oirpurtunity  for  the  eafc  inveetment  of  money,  and  woold  do  more 
than  aaythiQg  to  cncouriige  suviug  on  the  part  uf  the  wage- 
earner.  Experience  la  England  and  other  countries  has  shown 
that  noprirate  banks  furnish  so  great  an  incentive  to  thrift 

This  is  a  practicable  reform.  The  parchase  of  the  ntilways 
would  give  the  property  far  greater  value  than  the  governnient 
hond.i  iMiidd  to  pay  for  th^m,  bocaiise  the  consolidation  of  the 
railwavrt  would  at  once  inci'oase  enormonsly  their  valuo.  The  in- 
crease iu  value  wonld  be  equal  to  the  saving  cnpitalizcd^  and  if 
we  rwiuce  the  estimate  of  t2f>0,000,000  per  antium  by  one-halff 
wo  will  still  have  a  capitaliacd  gain  of  t'.i, 500,000,000,  oven  if  we 
capitalize  the  same  at  four  per  ceoU  We  have  a  further  saving 
which  reBultfl  from  the  superior  credit  of  goverumeut,  for  this 
superiority  would  lead  to  a  vast  rednotion  in  interest  charges 
whenever  the  bonds  could  be  refunded. 

The  mode  of  accomplishment,  of  conrso,  is  something 
which  requires  very  careful  consideration  ;  bnt  only  a  few  sog- 
gestionscan  lie  thrown  out  at  present  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant is  that  a  fair,  but  never  an  excesgive,  valao  should  be  fnaid 
for  the  property  acquired,  and  a  fair  value  does  not  mean  simply 
the  cost  of  iliiplication  of  »  plant  The  policy  which  has  been 
pureaed  has  beoti  favored  hy  tho  nation  as  a  whole  ;  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  and  not  simply  a  fractional  part  of  it,  should  bear  tbe 
Iocs.  It  is  largely  competition  which  has  led  to  such  enormous 
expenditnres  in  this  non-com petitive  field,  and  for  this  attempted 
competition  the  pnblic  at  large  is  responsible.  If  it  is  iasiatod 
that  a  property  should  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  duplication,  it 
makes  one  part  of  the  uommuuity  bear  the  loss  due  to  a  false 
social  policy  ;  and,  moreover,  to  urge  a  hard  policy  with  respect 
to  purchase  docs  more  than  anything  elso  can  to  defeat  the  reform. 
Of  course  it  arouses  against  it  all  those  whn  ore  interested  iu  these 
enterprises,  and  they  constitute  a  large  and  a  very  influential 
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proportion  of  the  entire  communit,v.  Not  only  do  ther  feel  their 
inloroets  attaoked,  but  tlioy  are  thomwlvos  embittered  hy  a  foel- 
ing  of  iujUBtice,  If  it  is  needed  to  raieo  money  to  carry  out  tbe 
refonn,  it  is  saggested  that  the  fairest  war  to  do  this  is  by  meane 
ufn  wvll-defitied  ttystem  of  inheritance  tuxes,  for  sach  taxes  dif- 
fuse the  burden  of  the  change  among  the  oommuiiity  inpropor- 
tioD  to  ability  to  bear  it. 

Tbe  importance  of  ciTil-aorrice  reform  lo  this  connection  can- 
not bo  too  atrongly  omphasixcd.  The  reform  itself  mnst  noce«- 
aarily  bring  with  it  civil-«ervice  reform,  but  at  tbe  samo  time 
every  improTement  in  tbe  civil  service  tenda  to  remove  current 
objections  to  the  change.  The  Wbge'eamers,  kg  greatly  inler- 
RKtod  in  theee  enterprises,  will  want  for  thuir  mauogement  the 
most  capable  men  in  the  conntry.  Is  it  rational  for  the  general 
public  to  det-ire  infrrior  service  ? 

It  would  be  interesting,  were  there  space,  to  treat  of  tfae 
nlatfon  betveen  aocialization  of  natural  monopoliea  and  other 
refomiA.  Tlio  relation  of  land  reform  and  the  ownership  and  ex- 
ploitation of  mines  in  pHrticular  would  be  intcriAling.  Hut  for 
tacit  of  apace  it  is  necessary  to  pass  over  these. 

To  the  anti-sneinlieit  it  may  be  Miid  that  what  Is  advocated  is 
notMM^iali^m,  bat  somethitig  far  from  It  A  policy  which  leaves 
to  private  enterprise  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  ia 
something  quite  different  from  a  policy  which  leaves  no  dcld  for 
private  industry.  To  the  socialist  it  can  be  said:  "Ijot  ua  try  Ibis 
reform  first.  Ynn  want  this,  and  so  do  we.  Ilcre  is  a  point  of 
nnion."  To  the  wugo-earner  it  can  be  aaid  :  •■  The  change  pro- 
posed is  not  one  which  holds  out  extravagant  hope,  but  it  does 
give  a  prospect  of  gradual  and  eleady  impravementaud  is  a  prepa- 
ration for  other  atopa  forwani,  Will  you  nut  put  aside  bittcmeaa 
and  contention  and  unite  iu  measures  which  tend  gradually  to 
brin^  about  the  socialisation  of  uatnml  uiontipoliea  ?  Maintain 
Crien'lly  relations,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  with  att  men.  Cultivate 
peace,  patience,  and  Iong-!mffering.  Make  haste  slowly  i>nd  seonre 
each  step  forward.  Attend  to  yonr  individual  Unties  while  woric- 
ing  for  social  meAsnrea.  Pnt  aside  envy  and  jealousy  and  be  will- 
iDg  to  learn  even  from  your  enemies.  While  allowing  nothing  to 
tnm  you  aside  from  yonr  purposes,  follow  theeo  purposes  'with 
malice  towards  dudu  and  charity  fur  all.' " 

BicBABD  T.  Eli. 
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LiviNQthe  greater  part  of  the  year  in  English  villages,  aa  I 
have  done  from  my  oarliesl  cliiUIhood,  the  duughter  of  one  tmd  the 
irifo  of  littotber  kudt'd  propriocor,  I  hiivc  doubtless  iieen  the  pleas- 
nntoBtside  of  t.lia  question,  which  has  lately  been  agitating  public 
opinion  in  Eii^Iitiid  uiid  has  deprived  muiiy  excellent  and  welU 
moaning — if  weury-lieudod— nioti  of  their  Chritilniiui  holidays,  to  any 
nothing  of  injuring  their  coustitutious  by  too  closeacoufinoment 
to  tlie  heated  and  exhimsted  air  o£  the  ilouse  of  Commoue.  But 
neither  the  admirable  iieiiLLmeut<  of  tiiese  gentlemen  nor  their 
perhaps  aemewhat  lead  admirable  devotion  to  party  exigencies, 
has  80  fur  resulted  iu  iiiiythiug  but  the  saddest  wa^to  of  their 
precious  time,  and  iu  a  cumbrous  bill,  the  working  of  which  no 
one  can  foresee  and  which  is  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  nii«- 
chief  whether  it  accomplishes  any  good  or  not.  No  legislation 
can  ever  change  the  real  nature  of  the  EngUah  laboring  class. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  change  their  circumstances,  and  it  is 
most  curious  to  cntnparo  thftir  present  position  wiih  that  which 
Cobbott,  the  gramnmrian  and  friend  of  Tom  Paine,  describes 
in  his  Rural  Jiides,  in  bis  days  the  rural  population  whs  as 
differently  situated  from  what  itnow is, aathatBatiie  period  differs 
from  the  times  of  serfdom,  when  the  smallust  olTenrvti  were  pun- 
ished with  mutilation  and  death.  It  is  a  good  Icsbou  in  the 
steady  progress  of  civilization  in  England  to  read  the  opinions 
which  were  thi  cause  of  Cobhett's  exile  to  America,  and  many  of 
which  might  now  be  held  by  any  Tory-Democrat  among  nt  with- 
out reproach. 

Even  within  my  own  recollection,  the  spread  uf  education, 
and  the  high  standard  of  attainments  required  of  nutionid  schools 
by  the  school  board,  Iiave  had  an  immense  iuHueuuti — and  that 
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not  allogothor  (or  good — on  the  rnral  Inborer.  It  ie,  I  he- 
lievtt,  pliyaiologicnlly  certaiu  Uml  llio  proaeot  ioforiority  of 
ftkilled  workmen  U  due,  in  a  grost  moosare,  to  the  f&ot  that 
tliuy  are  dtiUiined  in  the  natioDiU  schools  buyoiid  the  time 
wliuii  thtiy  uuglil  to  liavu  ultviuly  bugtiu  lo  Icaru  their  trade,  be- 
forv  ibtsy  have  lost  that  elasticity  of  the  brain  which  enablee  it 
to  develop  freely  more  in  one  direction  than  another  under  the 
infliiuucQ  of  the  daily  eiorcise  of  a  special  set  of  muscles.  Tims, 
and  thus  only,  oan  the  real  handicfaftsmau  be  mado  ;  and  if  you 
keepaciiitd  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  ttntiruly  at  his  lessons, 
procinns  time  has  boen  lost  which  ho  can  uevci*  wholly  regain.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  certjun  that  in  country  villages — and  no 
doobt  in  towns,  too — children  are  pushed  beyond  their  powers  of 
laaruing.  Underfed  and  thinly  clad,  they  have  not  stamina  to 
Bupjwrt  labor  which  it  would  be  liard  fora  seasoned  brain  to  endure. 
I  remember  viaitiu);  one  day  a  pour  woman  about  one  o'clock, 
the  tisuul  dinner-hour  uniong  the  poor.  My  own  meal  was 
at  two,  and  T  thougbtlonsly  stayed  on  bilking  to  hor  until  one 
of  her  children,  home  from  school,  and  who  had  bcou  hovering 
aniiously  about,  at  Inst  could  stand  it  no  more,  and  hiding  hia 
Hm  in  her  apron,  buret  into  tears :  "  Mother,  my  bit  of  bread  !  *' 
That  was  all  be  had  to  work  upon  from  9  a.  u.  till  \i,  and  agun 
for  iBTeral  hours  of  steady  work  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  going 
borne  io  a  meal  of  several  coursen,  most  of  wliieh  I  oliould  prob- 
ably leave  on  my  plate  if  they  were  not  cuuked  entirely  to  luy 
•atisfiictioD. 

Many  poor  women  have  complained  to  me  of  the  over-wronght 
condition  of  their  little  children  ;  how  they  wake  up  feverish  in 
the  night,  crying  that  theyarcnnable  to  learn  their  lessons.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  bo  difficnit  now  to  find  any  one  nnder 
thirty  unable  to  read  or  write;  but  in  the  year  1887  a  cnrions 
BTunt  took  plaoe,  in  my  own  parish,  in  aremotuiMirtof  Someraet- 
ahire,  wliiuh  proved  to  be  an  exceptiuTi  to  this  general  rule.  I  waa 
at  this  time  oUlod  from  my  now  home  in  Ilampahire  to  attend 
ttic  funeral  of  a  friend  in  Somerset,  where  I  had  spent  my  girl- 
hood. In  npite  of  my  distress  I  noticed  that  the  parish  clerk,  who 
was  leading  the  responses  at  the  side  of  the  open  grave  in  tho 
little  churchyard  nmongat  the  Qunntook  IlilU,  had  a  very  odd 
voice.  The  sad  ceremony  over,  I  turned  to  see  what  could  be  the 
matter  with  this  man,  who  used  to  be  mv  combined  terror  and 
VDUOLVIII.— xo.  MS.  30 
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ndmtration  as  a  child— and  behold  I  it  was  a  voman.  In  the 
whole  parish  there  had  nut  been  found  one  man  who  could 
both  read  and  raine,  as  it  is  called,  the  bell,  two  abwintely  im- 
perativedutieB  for  &  jMirish  ck-rk.  My  old  friend  had,  therefore, 
appointed  hia  duughter  to  otliciate,  beiug  hiiniielf  crippled  with 
rheumiitiem,  and  this,  in  spite  of  oppoaitioii,  it  wa<  found  ho  had 
a  legal  right  to  do.  The  new  pariBh  derk  was  a  pretty,  prim 
little  voman  in  a  plain  black  dresa  and  ii  neat  whi(«  tic,  as  like 
hor  father's  as  she  could  possibly  make  it. 

Thin  little  village  was  then,  and  is  still,  the  home  of  many 
Buperatitiona  disregarded  elsewhere.  I  remember  well  the 
parish  witch,  whose  life  would  several  times  hare  be«n  saori- 
lical  had  it  not  been  for  my  father's  constant  protection. 
Everything  that  went,  wrong  u'us  attributed  to  her.  If  cattle 
fell  ill,  she  had  "  oreilooked"  them ;  if  the  farmer  fell 
out  of  his  gig  after  too  convivial  a  market  day.  she  had  "ill- 
wished"  him.  There  was  nothing,  from  the  birth  of  a  new  baby 
to  the  crowing  of  an  old  hen,  that  that  nnfortuuate  woman  had 
not  had  a  hand  in.  Finally  one  night  the  cottage  in  which  she 
lired  was  fired  and  hurnt  to  the  ground,  she  herself  escaping  un- 
hurt, while  her  daughter  was  crippled  for  life.  T  nce<l  not  say 
that  thoBc  who  formerly  had  only  "  miedonbted"  her  were  now 
Hbsohitoly  certain  that  she  had  a  good  friend  down  bolow,  and 
from  that  time  they  dured  not  opcidy  attack  her  again.  I  used 
often  to  sit  with  the  poor  old  woman  and  read  the  Bible  to  ber, 
bnt  I  fiUBpcct  she  gomctimes  found  it  usefal  to  keep  up  her  repu* 
totion  as  a  post-mistrcas  in  the  black  art. 

'•  Wise  women  "  play  a  great  part  in  village  life,  "stroking" 
and '*  ."paying  a  prayer"  being  part  of  their  method  of  healing. 
Many  a  man  has  solemnly  assured  me  that  he  has  been  completely 
cured  by  the  witie  wotniin  who  [MUiScs  her  hand  two  or  three  time« 
over  the  affected  part  and  mutters  a  few  sentences,  The»eare 
admitted  to  bo  "  goml "  words,  and  she  has  nothing  to  say  to  the 
deril.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  workingmen,  to  whom  idle- 
ness means  starvation,  and  who  can  be  treated  free  of  cost  by  the 
parish  doctor,  shonid  prefer  to  pay  the  wise  woman  for  her  ser- 
TJcee  if  she  does  not  really  relieve  them. 

I  never  know  until  years  after  I  had  left  my  early  home.  Hint 
I  had  myself  eatahlislicd  a  reputation  in  this  direction.  It  came 
to  pasa  in  this  way.    My  father,  being  tender-hearted  about  the 
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nifferiDgt  of  animals,  undertook  to  teach  hin  men  not  to  kill  thd 
hannleas  glovworm,  which  is  so  likossnako,  and  which  too  often 
pajafor  tbat  mischHuoc  with  its  life,  whenever  it  is  foolish  ctiougli 
to  allow  itself  to  be  caught  impping  in  the  uiin.  He  tlierofore 
took  one  of  tliose  croaturtis  and  gavo  it  to  me,  saying  to  his  men  : 
"  Da  yoQ  think  I  would  put  a  venomons  reptile  into  my  daughter's 
hand  ?"  No  ruply  was  made,  but  years  after  one  of  these  aame 
mtiu  adkcd  me  whether  I  would  teach  him  the  prayer  i  must 
liavo  said  that  day  orer  the  euake  to  kill  ita  poiaon  ! 

It  ia  aad  to  think  that  mo«t  of  the  old  Rtiglish  customs  are  fast 
diiBppoaring.  Village  faira,  once  held  in  almost  erory  village  in 
the  aonlhorn  oountios,  are  now  hardly  ever  heard  of.  Only  in  the 
Dorlh  the  larger  home  fairs  flourish  as  much  n$  erer.  Formerly 
the  fairs  held  in  the  villngo  I  have  mentioned,  and  many  other 
snrroundjng  spots,  were  the  cxonse  for  the  whole  neighborhood  to 
turn  out  in  tlicir  best  clothes.  Boolltft  an<I  merry -gn-rounds  vrero 
set  up  iin  the  green,  and  lliero  were  danciug  anil  fuu  till  a  lato  hour 
in  the  night.  Increased  means  of  access  tu  the  county  town,  by 
bolter  roada  and  easier  Tehiules.  h:ui  spoiled  these  country  outings, 
vfaer«  now  do  busitte-sa  can  be  done. 

Life  in  most  villages  is  carried  on  under  much  the  same  con- 
ditions- There  is  a  squire  or  principal  landowner,  of  greater  or 
leas  Jogroo.  flc  lives  in  a  "  court,"  '"  manor,"  "  castle,"  or 
"hall."  according  to  his  ancient  family  and  state  or  modem 
aoquisition  of  wealth.  The  farmers  round  about  are  his  tenants^ 
and  lie  and  they  employ  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  In  one 
such  us  I  doBcribe,  poverty — real  poverty — is,  so  to  speak,  unknown, 
although  the  pinch  of  need  ia  Bometiraos  felt.  Still,  when  sick- 
nen  and  trouble  conic  ii{)on  the  laborer,  his  employer,  the  squire, 
will  always  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  tide  him  over  a  bad  place. 
Publio  opioiou  would  be  very  much  against  him  if  ho  did  not ; 
ftnd  I  oaunot  call  to  mind  any  case  vhere  «  laborer  has  been 
allowed  to  starve  or  go  to  the  workhouse  when  he  had  faithfully 
■erred  his  master  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  farmer  cannot,  of  course,  afford  to  give  his  men  the  same 
wages  aa  his  landlord,  and  it  is  hero  that  wantand  suffering  come 
in.  partionlarly  since  had  times  have  overtaken  the  agricultural 
population.  Farmers  give  from  eight  to  twelve  sbillinga  a  week 
in  the  southern  and  mare  than  that  in  the  northern  counties,  but 
they  will  Bometimes  discharge  their  men  iu  the  winter  or  put 
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thorn  on  half-pay.  How,  thou,  can  a  mau  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren livo  ?  Ouo  Bbuddcrs  to  think  on  what  thoy  kb«p  hody  atid 
Boul  together.  This  lasts  for  a  time,  and  then  the  workhouse  or 
fltarvfition  flt-arefl  them  in  the  face.  Still  the  fanners^  wlrttt  mast 
drive  a  pony  oarringe  and  wear  a  BoalBkio,  while  their  daughters 
fti-e  too  fine  to  milk  the  cows  and  chum  the  butter,  aa  theirgrand* 
mothers  did,  but  instead  sit  and  play  on  a  jangling  piano.  There- 
fore, naturally  tUeir  dopeudoiits  suffer,  and  **  fiiriuiug  does  not 
pay." 

The  parson  ia  a  vci-y  importftut  factor  in  the  parish,  and  moch 
depends  upon  his  tact  and  manftgcment  of  the  reaonrces  of  the 
place.  He  is  riitunilly  at  the  head  of  the  village  temperance  clnb, 
which  ia  open  to  workingmen  during  all  the  winter  months,  and 
the  varioua  charities  arc  under  his  stipcrintondencc.  There  are 
in  thisj  as  in  all  other  profcsBiona,  men  who  do  their  duty,  and 
men  who  do  not;  and  this  must  always  iKMjiir  under  a  system  where 
ererything  depends  on  the  iurliTidual.  The  Church  of  Knglaiid 
haii,  no  doubt,  of  late  years,  roased  itself  and  turned  out  good  and 
active  men  who  give  up  their  lives  and  work  hard  in  a  profession 
where  imzea  are  few  and  poverty  the  rule,  but  diesenl  has  a  Ktrung 
hold  on  the  rural  mind,  and  the  emotional  services  in  chaivel  are 
too  often  niore  attractive  than  the  parson's  plain-sailing  dis* 
conreoa  on  your  dnty  to  your  neighbor.  Vivid  descriptions  of 
himself  and  his  friends  in  the  flames  of  eternal  perdition  are  fear- 
ful joy  to  the  laboring  mao,  and  his  parish  church  ia  mostly 
rather  empty.  Still,  when  he  comca  to  be  married  or  bariod, 
"parson  "  is  the  man  applied  to. 

Among  the  otlit-r  iuhabitunls  of  the  village  there  ts  always 
the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  both  of  them  well-to-do  nnless 
they  drink  ;  and  the  village  postmistress,  the  dispenser,  as  the 
legend  oni«ide  iier  door  will  inform  yon,  of  "  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  snnfF."  She  also  drives  a  brisk  tradein  groceries,  which  8l)e 
BcUa  at  famine  prices  to  the  poor,  excusing  herself  for  this  pro- 
ceeding by  the  number  of  bad  debts  among  her  customera  and 
the  long  credit  she  is  obliged  to  give  to  families  out  of  work. 
The  net  result,  however,  is  that  in  a  few  years  she  mostly  make« 
a  tidy  little  fortune. 

The  ordinary  squire  employs,  let  oa  savi  from  half  n  dosen  to 
a  dozen  men  as  gardeners,  woodmeu.  and  nnderkeepers.  and  he 
has,  of  course,  his  head  keepers  and  head  gardeners.  These  latter 
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ore  nfttnnilly  pnitl  on  a  ditTcrcnt  ecalo  to  tliootbors,  bave  superior 
houHS,  kllowunctis,  and  porqtiisitos  of  tliuirovn,  wliile  tlieir  wives 
uid  duigbtere  liuld  their  heads  vory  high  indeed.  1  wish  I  could 
my  thoaume  of  Ihuir  skirLe,  which  trail  through  all  the  mud  of 
the  U11C8.  To  tcjioli  yon  what  mud  aiid  &  laiio  can  be,  no  couutice 
can  Donipoto  with  tha  "  primrofie  piiths  "  of  Dovon  uud  SomeiiMt, 
tillhou^h  it  is  no  longer,  as  a  rule,  iioc««ary  to  litu-tieu  h  cart- 
Jiorsf  in  trout  oF  your  carria|;e  horses  at  the  foot  of  n  hill,  or  take 
th«m  out  and  then  go  back  half-wa;  up  a  ateop  hill  bocauae  yon 
hftTe  mot  some  one  coming  down,  and  there  is  neither  room  to 
tnm  nor  to  pass  ! 

Ordinary  day  laborers  are  paid  from  oifi;ht  to  sixteen  ahillinj^s 
A  week,  and  nro  f(citond!y  allowed  in  addition  n  cottage  and 
l^ftrdeii  vuhicd  at  eighleenpencc,  for  themselree  and  tlieir  fami- 
liua.  The  difference  in  wages  de|t«ndB  upon  the  employer,  gontle- 
men  in  tbo  aoatfacm  countiea  hardly  ever  giving  loss  than  twelve, 
which  riset  to  sixteen,  sliilliogs  in  the  case  of  skilled  wood  or  axe 
men.  The  under  keepers  and  game  watchers  are  mostly  paid  on 
th«  Iatt«r  Male,  as  thvy  are  more  exposed  to  nigbt-work,  to  say 
nothing  of  attacks  from  poachers  which  may  injure  them  for  life. 
An  ordinary  head  keeper  would  get  about  thirty  shillings  a 
week,  his  houao  and  garden  ;  generally  a  cow  is  kept  for  him  that 
he  may  hare  cnnls  for  the  young  birds  he  rears,  and  he  tms  often 
fire-wood  and  coahi,  thpau  latter  being  always  hauled  for  him.  an 
expeu&e  he  could  ill  alTurd.  These  wages  are  of  course  immensely 
increased  by  tips  he  reoeives  from  risitors  who  come  to  shoot  with 
hia  niaator  and  who  rarely  give  less  tlmii  "gold,"  or  sometimes 
"  paper,"  which,  I  might  remind  American  readers,  means  notb* 
iug  nnder  a  fire-]H>und  note. 

In  large  ]iroperties  the  agent  plays  a  great  part  in  Tillage  life, 
■od  here  again  much  depends  on  bis  personal  tact  and  temper, 
■qaaeied  a«  he  is  between  the  tenants  on  the  one  side  and  the 
landowner  on  the  other. 

Of  the  many  burning  quceLions  which  of  late  years  have 
taken  so  much  from  the  charms  and  happiness  of  country  life, 
there  is  notie  more  fraught  with  irritation  to  both  rich  and  poor 
than  the  game  laws,  which  ore  scarcely  CTen  second  to  rights  of 
may  In  tbeir  power  of  creating  ill-feeling  between  the  different 
olaasea.  Yet,  if  the  preservation  of  game  wore  given  op,  hun- 
dredi  of  m«n  would  be  thrown  oat  of  employment,  all  kinds  of 
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wild  birds  would  soou  be  exteruiluatcd,  and  Urge  c|uai]tities  of 
valaablo  food  lost  to  the  coramnnity,  almoet  the  only  arlicW  of 
diet  left  us  now  in  which  we  do  not  compete  with  (oreigQ  coqd- 
tries  at  a  huj^eleso  disadvantage. 

I  remember  ouce  ia  a  village  near  CbrUtchurch  I  had  gone 
into  a  cottage,  leaving  iny  pony,  cart  and  groom  in  the  road 
ontside.  All  at  onoe  I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  hoofs,  ami, 
on  miming  out,  saw  the  backs  of  two  meu  tn  a  ciii*t>  fast  disap- 
peariug  in  the  distauce,  Uieir  horse  galloping  at  full  speed.  "  What 
in  that  ?"  I  cried  to  the  ^room  ;  "  hns  the  horao  bolted  ?  "  "No." 
answered  the  groom  ;  "  they  ai'e  flogging  him  aloug.  I  saw  their 
faces  and  will  swear  to  them  anywhere."  Jost  then  a  game 
watcher  came  up  exhausted,  brcathlosa,  and  a:^  pale  aa  death,  say- 
ing that  a  keeper  had  been  knocked  down  and  was  lying  badly 
hurt  farther  up  the  road,  lie  said  they  bad  caught  two  men 
poachhig  pheasants,  had  taken  a  short  cut  and  made  a  ruah  for 
theborse's  head  aa  they  were  making  off  in  their  cart,  which  had 
been  left  in  the  lane  close  by.  The  poachers  knocked  doa-n  the 
keeper,  drove  over  him  and  gsiltoped  away.  I  went  at  onco  to 
the  re^uo  of  the  woimded  man,  but  befoi-o  I  got  up  to  him  was 
assured  by  hia  6ne  flow  of  language  that  his  injuries  were  not 
floriouB,  although  he  was  covered  with  blood.  That  evening  the 
groom  was  confronted  with  the  two  poachers,  who  had  been 
tmccd  in  the  mean  time,  but  during  the  interval  he  had,  I  con- 
clude, been  got  at.  for  he  refused  to  identify  them  and  I  was  un- 
able to  do  BO,  having  only  seen  theii  backis. 

Of  late  yeare  one  of  the  worst  troubles  the  landowner  has  had 
to  contend  with  has  been  the  steady  and  nndoubted  tendency 
of  all  younger  agricultural  laborers  to  flock  to  the  lai^r  towns 
for  employment  and  leave  their  country  homes.  Many  reasons 
are  assigned  for  this — low  wages,  want  of  constant  work,  bad  cot- 
tages, and  above  all  that  restlessness  which  a  half-and-half  educa- 
tion gives,  with  the  desire  for  excitement  and  a  town  life.  As 
regards  the  latter,  that  is  a  disease  of  the  world  rather  than  of  a 
class,  and  incurable  even  by  the  change  to  a  city,  whero  they 
carry  their  diecontont,  and  Hud  that  with  higher  wages  they  have 
heavier  outgoings  and  are  no  better  off.  As  for  wagoa,  in  conn- 
ties  where  the  laborer  is  most  highly  paid  the  statistics  of  the 
Labor  Commission  show  that  he  will  not  remain,  and  tbo  same  is 
the  case  with  cottages  which  are  in  stnie  placet  dlBgnoefully  bad 
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■nil  in  others  quite  hnbitabte,  the  result  as  to  discontent  and  de> 
pArture  being  ideutical.  If,  however,  the  people  have  ouce  tiut«d 
oitT  life  never  uftain  can  they  tvtnrn  to  their  old  simple  habits — 
they  are  forever  uuBtted  to  settle  again  in  their  village  liumes. 

It  is  true  thftt  machinery  has  reduced  the  amount  of  Ia)x)r  re- 
quinMl  to  Hu  immeniie  extenL  I  have  seen  two  fields  of  com 
about  tlie  same  size  :  one  with  a  McCorniick  reaper,  drawn  by  a 
horse  and  mauagcd  by  a  man  and  a  boy,  was  cut  and  sfuiked 
long  before  the  other,  where  I  counted  fifteen  persons  at 
work.  It  is  also  a  fact  tlutt  women  work  uiich  less  in  the  fields 
than  they  uaed  to  do,  with  the  result  that  thoy  are  greuLly  de- 
teriomting  iu  physique  ;  while  those  of  the  upper  daee  who  have 
takeo  to  outdoor  tiport«  hare  gniueU  in  height,  breadth,  and 
hMlth.  In  Ham]Mhiro  thoy  will  not  even  do  a  day's  washing  for 
hire.  Of  help  iu  the  kitchen  tit  a  pinch.  They  prefer  to  sit  at 
home  and  knit  wooUen  gloves,  by  which  they  can  with  difficulty 
mm  SLXpenoG  a  day. 

ll  is  possible,  we  are  told,  for  a  laborer  to  put  by,  but  I  mnst 
My,  to  me  it  has  always  seemed  beyond  his  power  ;  and  une  cannot 
but  feel  that  an  estate  on  which  a  man  bos  spent  his  labor,  his 
youth,  health,  and  strength,  should  support  him  in  his  old  age. 
Thld,  08  I  baresuid  before,  is  the  rule  with  the  larger  and  more 
well-tu-Ui>  employers  of  labor,  but  in  many  caaee  at  preseut  the 
landlord  is  very  hard  hit;  heavy  taxes,  competition,  reduced 
r«nts,  and  increased  demands  for  repairs  and  improvements  ham- 
per him  on  all  sides,  and  he  cannot,  if  he  wonld,  he  generous. 

Ii  is  an  awful  thought  that  a  life  of  honest  and  unremitting 
toil  may  land  a  man  at  last,  through  no  fanlt  of  his  own,  in  the 
workhouse,  und  sot  the  seal  of  failure  on  a  past  without  reproach. 
1  feci  Donvinoed  that  this  fact  lies  at  the  root  of  all  labor  troubles, 
aud  no  legialattou  which  does  not  accomplish  something  towards 
smoothing  this  difHcult  and  thorny  point  can  prove  of  any  lasting 
benefit.  To  overturn  the  social  oonoh  is  only  to  block  the  road 
for  trnflic,  and  gets  one  no  further  on  one's  way  ;  but  that  the 
heavily  hardened  and  sorely  tried  cingses  who  depend  on  land  in 
England  thoold  Atand  side  by  <iid<?  and  hear  their  privations  togather 
wema  the  only  loyal  conrac,  while  thoy  poasoBS  their  souls  in 
patience  aud  hope  for  better  times. 


IIOMK  INDUSTRIES  AND  THE  WILSON  BILL 

KY  CUAUUSS    STKWAUT    SMITH,    tBBmDBNT  OF  TUB    NBW    ITOBK 

CHAUBSa  OF  UOMMEBCB  ;    EDWAUD  KEMBI.B,  Pa£8IDEKT  OP 

TUB  BOSTON    CIIAUBP.R  OP   COMUF.RCB  ;    A.    K.    IIILI.EK, 

PRESIDHNT  QFTUE  HEWORLBAKS  CUAMBEBOP  OOM- 

HBRCB  ;  AND  W.  H.  WIMOND,  PBBBIIIBNT  OP  THE 

SAX  FKAKCIBOO  CilAMBEB  OP  CUMJIEHUE. 


CHARLES  STEWART  SMITH,  JS5Q.: 

Protection  vs.  Free  Tuade  has  been  a  good  politioal  war>ory 
in  tiiues  of  olectiort,  but  there  is  uot  now,  bdU  oever  hnsboea,  any 
congidcroblo  number  of  men  in  this  country  who  bolieve  in  actaal 
free  trade. 

It  is  the  settled  oonviotion  of  »  Urge  majority  of  our  people  that, 
excepting  the  revenues  derived  from  the  internal  l&xes  on  whiskey, 
tobacco,  and  beer,  which  might  well  be  iiicreaaod,  the  necessary 
proTisions  for  federal  expenditures  shontd  be  coUocted  from 
foreign  imports  ;  and  this  opinion  prevails  among  all  poliiioal 
parties  irrespective  of  their  riews  regarding  the  merits  or 
ilcmorita  of  protection  as  an  economic  policy.  To  state  the 
matter  briefly,  the  people  of  tho  United  States  in  general,  believe 
iti  coutintiing  the  policy  of  indireut  federal  tazatiua  by  the  agency 
of  tho  oufitom  house  which,  in  the  main,  has  prerailod  since 
colonial  timet}. 

If  the  forejjoing  statement  be  true,  then  it  logically  follows 
that  any  political  party  in  this  couutry  which  may  impose  an 
income  tax  upon  the  people  will  display  a  profound  genius  for 
blnndering,  and  must  bid  a  long  farewell  to  official  power  and  in- 
fluence. 

That  this  is  the  teaching  of  experience  is  proved  by  the  verdict 
of  history  concciiilng  the  income  tax  during  our  late  war.    "So 
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one  who  wm  familiar  with  iU  operations  will  deny  that  it  was  iu- 
qtiieitoruU  anrl  callod  into  being  and  aupporCed  a  amuJl  nrmy  of 
spies  uitd  ioformera,  that  it  was  odioas  to  tho  people  uiul  promoted 
lying  and  ptirjury^  and  finally  that  it  WAS  an  unjust  distrlbutioa 
of  the  bnrduna  of  taxation.  It  was  only  tolerated  as  a  war  moas- 
are,  and  was  ultrogatod  by  common  consent  and  with  evident 
reliot  to  tbo  whole  countt7. 

Tliu  nation  will  hold  tho  party  in  power  responsible  for  pm- 
Tiiling  tlie  wnya  and  means  to  carry  on  tb«  guvurumeut  and  oaablo 
it  to  dtsobarg«  its  obligations  promptly  wilboat  ruaort  to  an  in- 
come  tax.  Ko  one  who  can  read  the  signs  of  tho  times  will  deny 
that  it  r«<{uirefl  small  gift  of  pi-ophecy  to  foresee  that  tlioso 
mombera  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta tires  from  the  North  and 
Vest  who  recently  voted  for  the  ptmsuge  of  the  income  U\x 
amendment  to  the  Wilson  bill  will  be  judged  by  the  country  and 
rojrated  at  tho  next  Congressional  election. 

The  proposal  not  to  tax  incomes  under  t4,000  per  annnm  is  an 
obvious  attempt  to  promote  oiass  distiuctiDn  in  legislation,  and  is 
socialistic  and  vicious  in  its  tcudoncies.  The  tax  would  be  borne 
by  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  perceutum  of  tbo  population  of  the 
United  States.  While  we  are  not  in  favor  of  a  federal  tax  upon 
roal  estate,  yet  we  believe  that  »  far  better  method  for  the 
support  of  the  general  government  than  an  income  tux  would 
be  a  tax  npon  all  the  land  in  the  country,  as  well  as  upon 
the  improved  real  estiite.  Such  a  t»x  would  bear  upon  all  classea 
alike  and  would  not  bo  sulijuct  to  the  demoralizing  iufluenoea 
that  invariably  follow  an  income  tax.  It  would  also  hare  the 
graat  advantage  of  being  more  easily  levied  at  less  exponso  and 
withUwB  opportunity  of  defrauding  the  govemmeut. 

If  we  omit  the  income  tax,  to  which  tbo  distinguished  author 
of  tho  tariff  bill  baa  given  an  unwilling  oonsent.  tbo  Wilson 
bill  is  an  honest  attempt  to  carry  out  tho  views  and  profeaeions 
of  the  party  in  power.  The  declaration  of  the  uuconatttu- 
tioDfllity  of  a  protoctive  tariff  by  tho  late  Democratic  coa- 
vention  was  an  otteronco  unworthy  of  a  great  party,  and  no  one 
in  or  out  of  it  seriously  believes  in  the  declaration  or  propoaos  to 
act  upon  it. 

It  la  only  fair  to  oonaider  the  difflcnltios  which  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Ilia  anooiates  neoeasarily  encountered  in  framing  a  reduced 
Uriil  meamreaud  at  the  same  time  providing  a  sufficient  income 
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to  meet  the  largely  increased  aeeds  of  the  f^oremment.  Tlie 
Oominittee  on  Wtiys  aud  Me'aos  met  at  the  outwt  the  «Dormous 
oxtrnvagance  of  th«  lata  pension  legislation,  which  added  within 
tha  last  twentj  years  one  hundred  and  thirty  mitlioiis  to  the 
annnal  oxpcnscs  of  the  nation  vhcn  most  of  the  principal  acton 
in  our  civil  war  had  pubsed  away.  In  1873  pensions  paid  were 
twoiity-nine  million  dollara  ;  in  1 883,  eixty-six  million  dollars; 
and  m  1803  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  million  dollars. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  prolonged  effect  of  the  BiWor  heresy 
eerioualy  uoiuplioated  the  work  of  the  tariff  refortnerB.  A  very 
distinguished  antbority,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  eays  : 

"  I  tbink  it  Is  saf«  to  u;  tbst  thedelaf  In  deallnif  with  t-bla  question 
(«[lTorl  bos  cost  thii  country  ten  i>er«rDt.  upOQ  itn  annual  product  of  the 
present  year  at  the  very  Icasc,  or  rrom  ooe  to  two  thousand  millloD  dollara."* 

The  aeriotis  miatuke  of  the  Gomraitteo  on  Ways  and  Means  waa 
in  presenting  a  bill  which  did  not  provide  sufficient  rcreane  to 
pay  expen^ea  without  the  addition  of  an  odious  incomo  tax.  Thia 
error  might  readily  be  obviatod  by  an  increaae  of  the  taxee  on 
tobacco,  whiskey,  and  beer,  and  a  nvodonite  dnty  also  on  toa  and 
ooflee,  all  of  whioh  would  hear  tightly  upon  the  consumer.  On 
these  Englaiiil  readily  oollects  a  large  revenne. 

Another  grand  error  of  tho  Wilson  bill  is  the  placing  of  sagar 
on  the  fieo  list.  This  practically  does  away  with  tho  advantages 
of  our  reciprocity  treaties  with  moro  than  thirty  millions  of 
Spanish  •Americans  on  our  Eonthoru  borders,  and  iu  the  judgment 
of  the  great  f  ree-traile  Atatcemen  of  England  this  action  is  the 
goring  away  of  a  real  advantage  for  iiothtng  and  is  only  repeat- 
ing what  Lord  Salisbury  characterized  as  the  blunder  of  Great 
Britain.  Other  mistakes  in  the  schedule  may  bo  criticised,  such 
aa  putting  cotton-ties  on  the  free  list,  and  placing  sab«ta.ntiatly 
the  same  Article  nscd  for  haling  hay  in  tho  schedule  subject  to  a 
duty  of  35  per  centum,  hut  this  error  and  others  of  like  nature 
will,  wo  trust,  be  remedied  before  the  bill  receives  the  signature 
of  the  President. 

There  'm  uothiug  that  commerce  fears  so  much  aa  change  and 
uncertainty  conceruiug  the  hiws  which  affect  commercial  transac- 
tions.   The  delay  in  the  S«aat«  in  paesiog  the  silver  repeal  bill 

*ThIfeatlmftt«o(ltc,  AtkbuondoeiBot  ulce  lito  eonjidflratlon  tlM onomioiu 
loMc*  krUlu  tront  Ui«  dmmotaUM  ot  eorparaLe  prc.-k.  honils.  or  oUuir  MearlUM,  • 
Mn  of  wUm  mv  Iw  noOTWvA. 
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pnujticallj  ruiutid  triule  last  fall  or  deprived  it  of  all  profit.  It  ia 
now  groatly  to  be  fesrod  that  a  like  delay  in  settling  the  tariff 
qnwtioD  will  seriaiiely  danugo  tlie  (»iiumercial  prospootd  for  the 
comiag  aeason.  Whatever  tony  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Wilson  bill,  it  should  bo  decided  promptly,  in  order  that  com- 
merce may  know  what  the  law  is,  and  adapt  iU  oporutious  at 
once  to  the  changed  eituation.  If,  in  ordor  to  uive  the  spring 
buaiueas,  it  were  politically  practicable  for  the  Wilson  bill  (not 
inclnding  an  income  tax)  to  be  pas^d  at  once  by  the  Senate,  with 
on  undcratandiog  on  the  part  of  both  its  friends  and  opponents 
that  sixty  days  be  given  to  tlio  confiideratioii  of  reasonable 
amendments,  vhich  might  be  aubeequcntly  adopted,  a  lai^e  part 
of  the  bill  H-onld  in  the  ptiblio  mind  be  considured  as  definitely 
ROttlml.  The  country  would  then  know  »t  oiice  what  to  depend 
upon  as  far  as  the  main  fcuturos  of  the  bill  are  concerned,  and 
bDnueai,  now  at  a  standstill,  wonld  move  on. 

Obaki<es  Stewjirt  Sjin-B. 


KOWARO  KEUBLE.  BSg.: 

Thb  new  tarilT  hill,  commonly  called  the  Wilson  Bill,  can 
no  longer  rightfully  be  coiitiidured  iia  impo«ing  uu  adverse  influ- 
ence, either  material  or  general,  upon  the  business  situation  of  the 
country.  The  «naponse,  which  was  of  some  consequence  pending 
the  Dtceranco  of  the  bill,  has  disappeared  and  U  no  longer  a  fjtc- 
lor  in  the  situation.  There  are,  of  coarse,  some  individual  and 
a  few  corporate  interesta  which  may  await  with  some  anxiety  the 
final  odjnstment  of  some  of  its  provisions ;  but  so  far  as  the  gen- 
eral buetneas  of  the  country  is  oonoernod  the  bill  has  no  weight 
now — not  even  the  weigiit  of  suspenee.  Its  enactment  into  law 
wonld  not  produce  a  ripple.  The  business  community  is  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  it  has  been  occeptod  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 
l»  has  not  been  mach  more  than  a  bugbear  at  any  time,  and  the 
claim  made  by  some  that  it  is  still  a  weight  on  the  situation  can- 
not be  sustained. 

In  periods  of  depression  men  look  for  a  Ciinee.  and  are  very 
likely  to  jump  at  a  oonclusion.  The  cause  of  the  present  dcpres- 
■lon  in  business — now  long  continued — was  at  first  said  to  be 
the  pnrcliaiiing  of  silver  by  the  goTeramant :   fo  the  purchasing 
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cUdso  of  the  act  of  1891,  coiiiinoiil>  called  the  Shermttn  Act^  was 
repealed.  Then  the  financial  paiuc — or  sGnii-paniQ — waa  said  to 
be  the  cause.  Tlmt  soon  passed.  Then  the  trouble  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  scarcity  oX  tnonej.  Now  there  isaplcthora  of  monejr. 
Later  the  cause  vtm  eaid  to  be  the  expected  new  turifl  bill.  This 
bill  has  beeu  before  the  pnbhc  for  weeks,  and  the  worst  is  known. 
These  ao-called  "canaea"  have  all  disappeared,  but  their  disap- 
pearance has  not  put  a  wheel  in  motion  nor  a  hand  to  work.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  within  the  scope  of  the  greatest  intelligence  to 
account  satisfactorily  fur  the  present  state  ot  alTuits.  f i  \i  world- 
wide. Its  beginning  muj  be  traced  to  the  time,  three  years  ago, 
marked  by  the  failure  of  the  Uaringe.  Next  came  the  crisis  in 
Argentine  affairs.  TUon.  shortly,  the  panic  in  Ani^iralia;  and 
later  thia  wave  of  dcproasion  over  the  United  States,  which  does 
not  yet  recede,  although  the  supposed  causes  have  been  elimi- 
nated. 

What  is  most  wanted,  I  submit,  to  change  the  situation  is 
demand.  There  has  been  an  absence  of  demand.  All  see  that. 
How  can  thei-e  be  prosperty  anywhere  withont  trade  demand  ? 
What  stopped  demand,  or  reduced  It  ?  It  has  been  said  by  a 
good  authority  that  demand  stopped  because  the  mill  stopped, 
and  the  opemtive  and  the  wage-earner  were  left  without  money 
to  buy  with  ;  and  that  the  mill  stopped  bocanso  a  new  tariff  was 
to  be  made.  Bat  demand  existed  before  the  mill  was  bnilt ;  and 
because  of  it  the  mill  was  built.  Moreoror,  is  it  reiuonable  to  sup- 
pose  a  milt  will  stop  while  demand  continues,  tariff  or  no  tariff  ? 
Demand  mtiet  stop  before  the  mill  stops  and  the  ojwratire  goes 
out.  Tjot  it  he  remembered  that  operatires  ajid  wage-tmrners  are 
not  the  only  buyers,  either.  Is  it  nut  better  to  say  deiuand  has 
stopped  because  the  people  hare  not  so  mnch  money  as  formerly 
to  buy  with  ;  that  they  have  not  so  mnch  money  because  ralaos 
huTo  doolinod,  and  that  these  values  have  deolinod,  in  most 
cases,  because  of  superabundance,  for  there  seems  to  be 
a  anperabiindanco  of  almost  ererything  ?  So  every  one 
recciros  loss  money  for  his  produce  or  his  labor,  or  frooi 
his  investment.  Is  not  this  a  reasonable  proposition  f  Take, 
for  illuetratiou.  one  of  the  natural  products  of  the  conntry — 
wheat.  This  article  is  of  loss  Talue  to-day  than  for  forty  years, 
and  because  of  a  superabundance  of  it  throughout  the  world. 
The  proposed  tariff  docs  nnt  concern  the  ralue  o(  wht'at.     The 
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fsriner  is  receiYing  very  litilo  for  this  article,  perhaps  forty  cenU 
por  bnshol.  Hour,  then,  cud  ho  bo  the  cnstomer  for  other  artiolea, 
uid  in  other  ways,  that  he  is  when  ho  ia  roooiviDg  oighty  oenta 
per  bittihel,  which  he  ufiun  does  receivo  ?  lait  bo  be  bclioved  for 
%  muttiuiiL  that  if  niiu  tiavo  the  tnoiiuy  to  pay  for  ati  article,  and 
wunta  it,heoiiDQolgccit ;  that  if  thodemutul  ia  made  on  the  dealer 
bo  will  not  flupi>Iy  it ;  that  if  tho  miinufacturdr  is  oallod  upon  for 
his  prudiiciiuD  hu  will  nut  make  it,  bccuuau  there  ia  to  be  a 
change  iu  tho  tariff  ? 

It  WM  not  the  buying  of  t&U^t  by  tho  governmeat,  nor  the 
lightneu  of  money  iu  tho  Bnancial  centres,  nor  theoxpectod  uew 
toriff.  nor  all  tho«e  combiaed.  which  caused  deoiaad  to  stop,  and, 
Utor.  the  present  state  of  busiticss,  although  they  all  imqne«tion- 
ahly  had  »t>n\v  influence  in  the  way  of  aggravating'  the  sitntvtion, 
and  making  it  moro  embitrnissing  than  othorwiao  it  woald  have 
been. 

There  are  oonuected  with  this  proposed  new  tarilT  two  import- 
ant  matleni,  namely,  that  of  revouuo  and  that  of  wages — neither 
of  which  is  it  propoeed  to  discuss  now.  Its  ofloct  on  the  first  can 
bo  figured  out  with  reiiaounbte  aoouracy  by  the  government  ex- 
perts, and  no  doubt  this  has  been  done.  Its  uQuut  un  tbo  other, 
of  oourtt^  must  remain  undetermined.  But  it  i^  by  no  means 
certain  thatu  reduction  of  wages  will  follow  its  enactment;  or, 
if  snch  a  rcdtiotion  does  follow,  that  it  will  have  been  cansc^l  by 
this  tariff.  Tho  qnoation  of  wagoa  is  to  bo  one  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  future,  in  any  erent,  and  must  be  sottlod  by  it- 
■olf.  It  Is  rcoidltfd  to  tninil  in  this  connection  that  somo  years 
ago,  when  hides  and  lonthcr  were  made  duty  free,  tho  cry  was 
rmised  that  wages  would  be  lower  in  ooaseqnonce  and  that  many 
of  the  taiintiriea  would  be  closed ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  oc- 
onrred.  The  previous  standard  of  wages  was  fully  maintainod, 
the  production  uf  leather  iacreased,  and  it  became  an  article  of 
vxport  and  is  so  to-day.  Wage«  probably  depend  more  upon  the 
ikill  or  the  ability  of  the  worker — and  they  ought  to— than  upon 
any  tariffH  or  other  laws. 

Demand  will  bring  prosperity;  the  absence  of  it  produces  de- 
pnasioDf  and  during  periods  of  depression  variona  wcakncssee  and 
defects  and  errors  aro  brought  to  light  which  create  a  want  of 
eonfldonce  and  intensify  and  prolong  tho  situation. 

It  ia  probable  that  the  present  crisis  has  already  been  turned, 
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and  that  from  tliiatimc  forward  a  gradual  improTementinbafdiiMS 
affairs  will  be  obeerTcd,  whatever  ma;  be  done  with  the  KO-callod 
Witwu  bill. 

Bdwarr  Ermble. 


A.  K.  MILLER.  R8Q.: 

Th3  New  Orlenns  Ohatnber  of  Commerce  is  opposed  to  the 
Wilson  tariff  bill  in  its  present  form.  In  our  opinion,  it  was  too 
hastily  prepiirnri,  anit  is  therefore  crude  and  ill-conceived,  not 
following  any  distinct  or  intelligent  ecouomio  policy,  but  full  of 
coutraOiutiuntt  and  niistiikes.  The  omjority  in  the  House  seems 
to  be  impresised  with  the  idoK  that  a  radical  t^iriS  measure  ought 
to  be  passed ;  and  with  this  idea  it  supported  the  Wilson  bill, 
without  sufficiently  considering  what  its  effects  will  be.  We  be- 
lieve that  il  is  most  nntimely,  as  it  will  greatly  aggravate  the  in- 
dustrinl  and  financial  disturbances  from  which  the  country  is 
Bufforing,  antl  deJiiy  its  recovery  from  ihem  ;  nnd  wo  know  that 
it  will  carry  sncli  i-uin  and  diaaatcr  to  the  most  important  intor- 
esis  of  Louisiana  as  to  cnnso  a  serious  crisis  here,  one  that  will 
necoBSTirily  make  itself  teli  Lhroiigliout  the  country. 

A  great  commercial  city  like  New  Orleans  is  interested  in 
having  trade  Btf  free  as  possible,  tind  as  little  trammelled  by  tariff 
taxes  and  regnlatious ;  and  the  mercantile  classes  would  natu- 
rally favor  any  legislation  haring  these  objecw  in  view.     They 
.expf^ctcd   and  dcsii-od   un   intelligent   tariff  measaro ;    one  that 
1  would  provide  the  government  with  sufficient  means  to  pay  its 
IdebtSj  and  that  would  stimulate  foreign  trade,  but  would  do  this 
^'without  injury  to  onr  home  msnnfactui'oB,  without  lowering  Iho 
^standard  of  wages,  or  increasing  the  already  excessive  army  of  the 
mnemployed. 

The  Wilson  bill  baa  not  fulfilled  these  conditions.  It  fails  in 
two  of  the  essentials  of  an  intelligent  taiiff  measure,  for  it  does 
not  provide  the  revenues  needod,  and  seeks  to  eke  them  out  by 
an  Qnpopular  tax,  whose  reenlta  we  cannot  count  on  ;  and  it 
would  prove  an  nndoubtcd  shock  to  many,  if  imtall,  our  industries, 
already  in  a  somewhat  demoralizes!  condition,  and  requiring 
encouragement  rathor  than  a  blow.  Coming  at  this  moment, 
when  the  country  is  in  a  disturbed  condition  industrially  and 
fiuaucially,  when  the  factories  are  only  just  beginning  to  get  to 
work  again,  it  would  unsettle  tbem  once  more  and  revive  the 
crisis.      We  cannot  speak   authoritatively  of  other  sections  or 
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cilif^,  but  we  can  mj  of  Tjonisiium  st  K«aat  that  tbe  WilaoD  bill 
voald  crcflt«  a  crisis  hero  far  worae  than  that  vo  are  ttoxr  pawing 
tlirougb,  and  tho  wbolo  conntry  oould  not  hut  feel  ita  effect. 

It  ia  bad  snrgory  to  perform  a  dangeroas  operation  on  a  juitient 
■till  veakand  JDBtrGcovcringfrarnBserioiisillneeg,  Yetthtsiawhat 
tlio  Wilson  bill  proposes  to  do.  Our  buBineas  and  mannfachins 
coaM  not  stand  the  shock.  It  is  difficult  to  bco  how  the  many 
Alabama  iiud  Teuuossee  iron  furmioes  which  wore  closed  lust  year 
by  tho  depreuion  ib  tbe  iron  industry,  uan  hoiw  to  re-open  for 
jear*  to  come,  in  the  face  of  the  iron  schedule,  which  will  make 
the  mnnnfaoturc  of  iron  eren  tesfl  prolltable ;  or  how  the  sawmills 
of  the  Southwest  wilt  begin  work  again  if  the  Woatorii  marketc  are 
elated  to  them  by  the  lumber  schedule,  which  tuma  these  markets 
Oter  to  the  OannJian  lumbermen. 

But  witliurit  going  to  othnr  sections,  and  confining  onrselves 
Btriotiy  to  Louisiatia*  wboee  industrial  condition  wo  kuow,  and 
about  which  we  are  able  to  speak  authoritatively,  we  can  say  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  disai^ter  that  the  passage  of 
tho  Wilson  bill  would  bring  to  Louisiana  and  N<«w  Orleans. 
Lonisiana  has  confined  itwlf  largely  to  a  few  loduetriee.  Its 
BUgur  crop  giToa  employment  to  at  least  two-Qftba  its  popu* 
latiou.  Neit  in  importance  is  its  lumber  industry  ;  tho  latter  ia 
engaged  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  cypress  lumber,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  goes  to  the  Xorth  and  Weiit.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  millnieri  that  tbt^  Inmbcr  schednle,  which  would  open  tho 
country  to  froo  Canadian  lumber,  would,  on  account  of  tho  high 
freight  rates  now  provailiug,  completely  ahnt  out  the  TiOuiHiana 
mills.  A  nuiubtT  of  ibeni  are  already  olosed.  They  wilt  scarcely 
bo  likely  to  ro-ojwn  under  the  Wilson  hilL 

It  is.  however,  the  sugar  schedule  which  would  precipitate  the 
moat  HTere  financial  crisis  in  Loiiieiana,  and  render  any  good 
proTisioQ  the  bill  contaius  nugatory  and  of  no  avaiL  Nothing 
is  more  cloarly  established  by  the  most  searching  and  care* 
fnl  conaidemtioti,  than  that  sugar  cannot  aa  yet  be  pro- 
dncod  as  ebeuply  in  tionlAiana  as  in  Cuba,  with  Mm  slaves  and 
oooliee,  or  In  certain  countries  of  Europe,  where  labor  is  ill-paid. 
The  lowest  price  at  which  it  has  been  tnanufaotured  in  Ijouiaiana 
— and  that  only  in  large  plantations,  hanketl  by  abundant  capi- 
tal—is  3.5251  cents  a  pound,  and  tho  arenige  cost  nt  production 
lor  tbii  past  eight  yean  has  been  5.027  cents.   Sugar  of  this  quality 
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is  Bold  in  New  Yorlc  for  three  cents  a  pound.  It  the  Wilson 
bill  became  a  Uw,  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  a  pound  of  sugar 
in  Louisinna  witliontloBS.  Sngar  ie  the  cliief  crop  iu  tventy- 
tvo  of  the  parishes  of  Louisiana,  and  an  important  ooe  in  sev- 
eral others.  It  constitatcd  thiR  season  half  the  total  value  of  the 
agriculturul  prodiiot  of  the  State,  and  supported  directly  350,000 
pei'Bons,  and  itulirectly  135,000  more,  in  the  rural  districta  of  the 
State.  In  New  OHeuns  it  ooatrJbuted  more  to  the  general  proB- 
perily  of  the  city,  aud  gave  employment  to  more  persocs,  than 
any  other  single  interest.  Two-thiids  of  the  work  done  in  the 
fi>Dnclr)'aitd  machine  shops  and  boiler  factories  is  for  the  sugar 
plantations,  and  two-thlrdsof  that  iti  the  cooperage.  Half  of  the 
agricultural  machinery  and  nearly  half  of  the  coal,  aud  mules, 
etc.,  are  sold  to  them.  Xf  the  large  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  refineriefl,  the  fertilizer  factories,  on  the  steamers  engaged 
in  the  sugar  trade,  and  in  loading  and  unloading  them,  be  in- 
cludedj  it  would  make  a  total  of  8,000  to  9,000  men  in  Nev  Or- 
leans, and  40.000  to  50,000  people — ono-fifth  the  population  of  the 
city — dopcudent  ou  the  sugar  industry  for  support.  If  the  Wil- 
son bill  was  passed  and  destroyed  that  industry — and  it  would 
have  that  cfTeol  beyond  oil  question — tliesu  men  might  tramp 
elsowhurv  to  look  for  work,  but  what  would  become  of  lh»ir 
families  ? 

The  Wilson  bill  would  be  for  Tjouisiana  almost  as  ruthlen  on 
net  as  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  whioh  a  centnrj  ago 
ruined  thousands  of  industrious  farmers  and  mechanics  and  Riled 
all  the  capitals  of  Kurope  with  beggars.  The  disaster  might  bo 
set  right  in  time,  hut  it  would  bo  years  before  this  could  possibly 
bo  accomplished — years  of  sufTeritig  and  destitiition. 

The  alluvial  landf;  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  most  fertile  in 
tlie  world,  but  their  fertility  renders  them  an6t  for  many  crops. 
Cotton  grows  too  luxuriantly — becomes  a  tree  instead  of  a  ahrub, 
and  yields  little  lint.  They  cannot  produce  wheat  or  compete 
with  the  West  in  the  production  of  other  cereals.  They  will 
grow  indigo,  as  formerly,  but  chemical  dyos  have  ronderod  this 
crop  nnproBtabIc ;  rice,  but  vc  are  already  raising  more  than  we 
need  ;  early  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  the  supply  is  also  excesdre ; 
and  finally  sngar,  for  winch  it  is  best  fitted.  The  crop  is  growing 
larger  year  by  year,  tlio  yield  per  acre  bettor,  while  the  cost  of 
production  is  materially  lees. 
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It  Ib  uow  ovideut  thnt  if  the  Unitod  Slates  pursuoa  for  fivo 
y«nrs  louger  the  poHcj  it  \vaa  followed  Binc«  the  biiih  of  Ihu 
govornmcnt — eillier  the  Democratic  policy  of  »  duty  on  sugar,  or 
thfi  lUpublicnn  policy  of  ti  l)ounty — it  will  be  possible  to  raUe 
enough  siigir  in  this  couotry  to  supply  all  our  needs,  aud  keep  at 
honif>  aome  hundred  million  dollars  whicli  now  go  abroad  each 
year;  and  to  produce  it  as  cheaply  here  as  in  any  land  on  the 
globo  whore  slavery  does  not  prevail.  We  cannot  compete  with 
ilave  labor — the  Emancipation  Proclamation  has  rendered  tljis 
impowible.  In  1891-93,  Louisiaiu  produced  357,875,557  jiounds 
of  sugar ;  iu  1893-93,  445.857,840  ;  in  1893-94,  6C7, 1*^7,450  ;  an 
inoreuo  of  86  per  cent,  in  two  years.  The  yield  per  acre  in- 
creased  from  1,783  to  3,603  ponnds  in  thia  period,  and  the  cost 
of  production  fell  from  4.6235  cents  a  pound  to  4.138. 

It  is  not  necessary  bere  to  discQU  the  question  of  the  pledge 
of  the  TTnitfid  Rlates  under  which  so  much  capital  was  invested 
hi  tfao  lugnr  industry.  We  aro  diBcussing  only  the  effects  of  the 
Wilson  bill,  and  these  would  be  suoh  in  Louisiana  ae  to  render  it 
impoflsible  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  any  other  commer- 
oitl  body  of  New  Orleans  to  favor  it  as  long  m  it  contains  its 
present  tugar  schedule.  To  do  so  would  be  to  advocate  and  up- 
hold the  murder  of  an  entire  commnnity.  That  single  schedule 
would  add  nearly  half  a  million  persons  to  the  already  ovor- 
trwoUen  armyof  the  unemployed  and  destitute  who  flro  clamoring 
for  bread  and  appealing  to  the  charity  of  the  world.  It  would 
out  down  the  population  of  the  State  nearly  one-half  and  that  of 
New  Orleans  one-fourth,  and  it  would  fill  the  Souihweet  with 
bf^gHTB  looking  for  work  and  food. 

Tills  section  of  the  Wilson  bill  is  against  every  principle  of 
justice  ;  a  violation  of  the  ploilges  of  the  government;  a  breach 
of  political  economy  ;  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Democratic 
psrty,  which  is  now  in  control  of  the  country  ;  and  against  the 
iatorest  of  the  whole  people.  It  te  a  departure  from  the  usages 
of  ovar  a  century,  and  would  render  it  impossible  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  any  good  provision  the  bill  may  contain. 

The  Ohnmbpr  of  Commprco  of  New  Orleans  cannot  approve  it, 
and  must  earncitty  sntagonizo  it.  in  its  present  shape,  as  danger- 
OQR  to  our  iodnstriea  and  the  prosperity  of  the  countryj  and  well- 
nigh  fatal  to  Louisiana. 

A.  K.  Miller. 
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W.  H.  DIMO.SD.  BSQ.: 

Tbc  vffect  uf  the  Wilsou  Uriir  bill  on  the  comtnercu  of  Sail 
Prancuc'O  taust  be  cousitl«red  from  tbti«taiidpuiut  of  tliegruatust 
good  to  the  grenteat  number.  Features  there  donbtk'as  are  that, 
from  a  persotiHl  point  of  view  alone,  seem  to  inrite  the  merchants 
of  this  city  to  forsake  the  doctrines  of  McKinley  for  those  of 
Wilson.  Those  imIiilb  prueticidl.v  ari:  "  free  coar*  aud  "free 
iron/'  It  will  bo  well  to  ahow  firet  thu  1*0116008  for  desiring  the 
admitaioii  of  these  articles  free  of  duty. 

With  the  exuepLiou  of  cuul  iiiinud  iti  Wu^shitigtan.  which  is  in- 
ferior to  that  produced  iu  the  aOjucetit  British  Prorinces,  and  a 
Bmfi.II  ({iiuiitity  of  etill  less  Tultie  as  fuel  mined  in  California,  the 
iinuien^e  lunoimt  of  coal  ooneiiuie*!  here  annually  ia  oE  fomgu 
production.  Of  the  tI,0U0,U00  dnty  oq  coal  collected  l>y  the  Oov- 
crumeiit  last  year,  San  Praucisoo  pjiitl  $800,000.  Iron  aud  st«el 
tjhipd  for  government  and  morchuiit  iscrvieo  liare  been  Huooessfnlly 
built  here  in  competition  with  the  Kiiat  Machinery  of  all  kinds, 
A]£;ricuUural  implements,  die  expentiive  and  elaborate  plants  for 
mince,  for  tbu  rudi<c(.iori  of  ores,  machinery  for  lumber  and  sugar 
mills,  etc.,  arc  turned  out  in  San  Francisco  and  adjnccut  cities, 
of  a  quality  and  in  a  qnantity  surprising,  when  the  obstacles  to 
be  surmouutcd  are  cuiiiiidered. 

To  those  industries  the  boon  of  free  coal  and  free  iron  would 
bo  groat.  It  is  even  possible  it  would  stimubite  the  shipping 
business  somewhat  by  enlarged  importations,  white  any  stimu- 
lant to  the  intorcstg  named  would  possibly  slightly  iocreaw  the 
number  of  woge-earncra  and  incidentally  enlarge  the  home  mar* 
ket  lor  the  agriculturalist.  Thw,  to  the  San  Franciscan,  seems  to 
be  the  extent  of  the  benefits  offered  thisseclion  by  the  Wilson  bill. 

Now  turn  to  the  rcvnr»o  Ride  of  the  question. 

Oalifornia  produced  upward  of  36,000,000  ponnda  of  beet- 
sngar  last  year.  In  this  bnsiiie&s  capitalists  have  not  only  in- 
vested imniousa  sums  in  building  ntflnerics,  but  men  of  moduBl 
means  bare  beun  attracted  to  this  State  by  the  prottpects  held  out 
iu  this  branch  of  HgricuUure.  so  that  now  hundreds  of  families 
are  dependent  upon  the  sugar-beet  for  u  livelihood.  Their  alt  \s 
invested  in  land  eiclusively  used  in  raising  this  vegetable.  Uo- 
prolectod,  this  industry  cannot  lire.  Free  sugar  means  rnin  to 
this  moat  promising  onterprisc. 
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Tbu  refinumia  ol  tbi«  city  »re  furnisbing  the  ierrilory  west  of 
the  Miwnuri  Kivrr  with  tliwir  ix'»|uireiiieut»  of  r«lhit-d  sugar,  and 
iu  IS91  tliiifl  HUpplied  over  339,(MW,Ol>0  pomidi  Duty  free,  Chiiin 
would  soon  undermine  the  trade,  mid  claim  tho  vresteni  half  of  tlie 
Uiiitvd  Stnte*  for  their  market.  Twice,  before  the  McKinloy  Act 
went  into  effect,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this  city,  in  most 
nrffont  terms,  appealed  to  Coiigrcfla  to  retain  the  tarill  on  eiigar. 
Thia  cliamber,  the  repreiscntativo  mcrcaniilo  body  on  the  PiiciSc 
Comt,  fltill  adheres  to  iU  original  opinion  on  thici  i^ubjeot,  and  the 
Utlief  ia  general  here  that  the  pruaeul  deScieucy  iu  the  national 
Trvaaury  ix  largely  duo  to  the  abolition  of  thie  duty,  which  b«i'e- 
tofore  prodducd  no  considerable  jKirt  of  the  general  revenue. 

Toflumnp:  The  beelttngar  territory  of  the  Central  States 
and  the  faciSc  Coaat,  combined  with  the  cane*8ugHr  rvjfionaof 
the  Sonth,  properly  protect«l,  can  in  a  few  years— com pani lively 
apeuking — supply  the  wants  of  the  entire  country  and  make  it  in> 
dopciiileut  of  foreign  resources.  From  a  Californian  standpoint 
the  United  States  cannot  affonl  to  destroy  this  promising  exotio 
by  espofting  it  to  the  cold  bloAt  of  free  Imde. 

With  four  million  ;dheep  in  Ihii)  State,  yielding  an  annnal  clip 
of  about  30,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  San  Francisco  also  han- 
dling iiiucii  of  the  wo<j1  of  iidjitcent  States  and  Turrilories,  it  i» 
nutttrnl  that  a  large  element  in  thi^  community  is  oppo<ie<l  to  the 
frw  admission  of  the  foreign-grown  article. 

California  and  New  Y^orlc  are  the  leading  sources  from  which 
sopplies  of  biirley  are  drawn.  Canada  is  a  keen  competitor  for 
tho  trade  in  the  Bast,  and  her  proximity  tn  the  great  consuming 
markfttK  of  tho  Atlantic  und  Western  SUtea  gives  her  an  mlvan- 
tago  that,  were  the  duty  removed,  would  drivefrom  those  markets 
California  barley  in  spite  of  its  admitted  superiority. 

Twenty  years  ago  no  rniHna  or  prunes  were  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  1893  there  were  03.000,000  pounds  of  raiains  and 
4fi,000,noo  pounds  of  prunes  to  the  credit  of  this  State.  On 
merit  alone  California  can  hold  her  own,  as  vach  of  the  products 
namMl  is  now  recognized  as  the  bent  obtainable.  However,  owing 
to  cheap  tabor  and  low  f reigtits  from  primary  points,  the  French, 
SjMnish,  and  Tiirki-th  goods  can  he  profitably  laid  down  in  New 
York  at  prices  that  would  iHinkriipt  thr  Califomiii  grower.  Pro- 
taTti.tti  to  thi'se  gtunU,  thertvfon;,  is  vilnL 

Winonmking  in  California  has  reachctl  a  state  oC  exoeUeno« 
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that  ref(iiiro8  protection  ;  principally  on  accoant  of  the  largo  cap- 
ital, in  round  fijfnreg  1100,000,000,  invested  in  the  varions  brsnches 
of  tho  industry  in  this  State.  The  cxceltenco  of  the  rintage  is 
80  well  recognized  that  last  year  11,726,165  gallons  and  36,781 
caeoB  wore  shipped  to  the  Athintic  States.  Our  wine,  thoroforo, 
should  bo  protoctod  against  Foreign  and  adalterntod  products. 

Only  30,144  fhu^ka  of  quicksilrer  were  produced  in  California 
laet  year,  a  ead  shrinkage  owing  to  the  monopoly  hold  by  the 
Rothschilds,  who  control  alt  sonrces  of  supply  except.  California, 
and  now  rognlate  the  price  throughout  tlic  world.  It  is  hclicTcd 
they  have  used  their  beat  endcavore  to  control  the  output  here 
aUo,  where  now  only  those  mines  rich  in  ore,  and  owneil  by  men 
of  heavy  capital,  can  opcnite  ut  all.  Rcmore  tliA  prcjusnt  dnty 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  cotiM  compete  with  the  foreign  article. 
The  belief  is  th»t  they  would  subeide  into  a  state  of  coma,  to 
reviro  when  American  capital  wan  forced  to  release  its  holdings, 
when  they  would  bocomo  part  of  the  great  quicksilver  monopoly 
which  rules  in  London. 

With  a  belt  of  timber  on  this  coast  that  apparently  will  last 
for  centuries  iu  spite  of  the  supreme  efforts  of  lumbermen  to 
convert  it  into  building  material,  but  with  a  timber  boU  on  the 
British  Columbia  jride  more  accessible,  and  frequently  of  better 
average  quality,  the  Pacific  Coast  lumberman  cannot  hold  hU 
own  with  fair  wages  to  white  raen  against  the  Chlneae  labor  and 
favorable  natural  conditions  at  the  North.  There  is  between  the 
American  lumborman  on  this  coast  uud  ruin,  simply  the  aligfafc 
tariff  now  in  forcQ  on  imported  lumber. 

To  multiply  such  illustrations  is  but  tiresome  repetition.  Re* 
tnm  to  the  opening  proposition,  "  the  greatt-st  good  for  the  great- 
est number" — we  of  California  rncoguize  we  must  sacrifice  some- 
thing for  the  general  good,  as  each  section  must,  in  arranging  a 
tariff  that  will  be  fair  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  While,  ther«- 
fore,  sclfiahly  approving  of  free  coal  and  free  iron,  we  realize  that 
it  may  mean  great  injury  to  other  sections,  and  we  also  know  the 
withdrawal  of  protection  from  the  vast  interests  referred  to  above 
means  ruin  to  us,  and  the  overwhelming  n^mtiment  of  tlio  mer- 
cantile community  of  San  Francisco  and  California  is  that  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  Wilson  bill  work  injury  to  the  leading 
interestt  of  California,  out  of  all  proportion  to  promised  benefits. 

W.  II.  DiMOsn. 


DRAMATIC  CRITICISM. 


BY  BBAM  STOKER,  H.  A. 


Tub  ultimata  importanoe  of  dnnnaticci-ittcismiftsliown  in  the 
amount  of  gpiicd  alloitiK)  to  theatrical  mntters  iu  chc  joiiruaU  of 
tliu  day.  It  is  the  duty  of  ncwsmongera  to  eiijtply  the  waut  of 
the  publio,  and  it  may  bo  fairly  titkcn  for  granted  that  if  there 
wero  no  deniaud  the  supply,  even  if  continued,  would  not  have  a 
perpetual  growtli.  In  liotli  Kngland  and  America  there  is  on 
every  grvat  newspaper  sonio  official  to  whoui  t&  entntsted  the 
collection  and  editing  of  theatrical  news.  In  America  this  indi- 
Tidual  litts  a  definite  pontlion  ad  "dramatic  editor."  llin  work 
is  aided,  if  not  simplified,  by  the  existence  of  the  "press 
agent,"  now  generally  atteched  to  every  prominent  theatre,  who 
Hupplios  to  liim  ituma  of  inten>st  preanmcd  to  be  of  impottanceby 
the  atlvance  agent  of  what  ia  known  aa  an  "  atlniction."  Thus 
it  will  .tto  seen  that  in  this  grnat  nia^  of  theatrical  material, 
chiefly  composed  of  exebaugo  matter,  rumor,  and  gosaip,  there  is 
HNjMKMal  nce<l  that  the  judgment  set  forth  lu  that  of  the  newapa- 
|wr  it««lf.  Ill  rough  its  exj>ert4,  should  bu  uc<.-iirate  and  adequate. 
It  is  the  critical  little  leaveu  which  is  to  leaven  the  whole  lump. 
Tliia  ia  not  only  potsibte,  bat  easy,  of  achievement,  'since  the 
mu]ti]dring  of  th«  neceesary  number  of  writers  leaves  the  critic 
proper  to  attend  to  his  own  work,  whilst  the  dramatic  editor 
and  his  staff  do  all  that  may  be  required  in  the  way  of  making; 
straight  the  path  of  the  coming  players.  In  fact  the  critical  Dr. 
Jekyll  need  have  no  conuectiou  with  the  rumor-bearing  Mr. 
Hyde. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  equipment  of  a  dramatic  critic  and 
his  intellectual  attitude  whilst  addressing  him^eU  to  his  task,  it 
b«ing  taken  for  granted  that  he  must  obey  all  those  rules  which 
tbe  experience  of  ages  has  formulated  for  the  guidance  of  critics 
jeoerally,  whilst  at  the  same  time  bo  gives  special  heed  to  thoM 
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ythcr  rii!c8,  (lupciuU'iiL  on  the  differentia  at  ArwaxaixcoB  AiiXhn- 
giiislit'tl  from  other  art  ? 

Ordinarily  a  critic  sliould  Imro  priniarilfaBvnijmtlieticunder- 
atanding  of  the  matter  on  which  lie  sits  in  judgment : 

A  perfect  jad^e  will  read  e»eb  work  of  wU 
Wilb  till?  aoine  Kpirit  ttikt  Itn  author  writ. 

How  Tinioh  more  necessary  is  this  spirit  when  that  which  the 
critic  renrld  is  writ  in  tnn4>  unci  notion  on  a  iinge  of  jinsfi'ig  emo* 
tioii — all  as  sivift  iind  cfanescent  as  u  wind-sweep  ucroas  still 
water.  And  yet  there  are  here  and  there  to  bo  found  writois, 
who  take  bcj  hareh,  m  itliboral,  or  so  jimiidiued  a  view  of  their 
high  calling  that,  to  uso  Fielding's  phrase,  they  construe  thi> 
Qreek  word  for  criticism  in  its  legal  venae  only— condenmation. 
iiiatcud  of  jtidjrment.  The  arta  ai-e  liberal,  ami  from  their  very 
essence  rflqiiiro  not  only  a  tolerant  uiiderslAnding  of  their  aim 
and  method,  but  a  generons  apprecifttion  of  oven  their  lesaer 
efforts  and  their  minor  issuea.  The  world  wonhl  he  hut  a  poor 
|ilace  af Ler  ull  were  it  not  for  the  arts ;  and  it  ib  a  poor  art  indeed 
which  cannot  tend  towutd  the  advancementof  ttome  ideal.  That 
artist  is  indeed  low  down  in  the  ftcale  of  human  excellence 
whoso  labors  do  not  brighten  and  beautify,  or  at  least  soften 
the  harshness  of  things.  Of  all  the  arts,  that  of  acting  raquires 
the  mostsyuipatlietie  nnderstnuding;  for,  though  the  means  of  its 
expresaioTi  are  of  the  subtlest,  being  throngh  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  Ood'd  last  M'orb — man.  its  happenings  are  no  quick 
and  ao  impalpable  that  before  they  can  bo  well  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  foreign  judgment  their  very  memory  is  temporarily 
ohiilerated  by  the  exereiec  and  purpoBi>  of  succeeding  einotlcng. 
It  ifi  here  that  some  underatanding  of  the  actor's  inrcntion  be- 
comes of  importanue  ;  for  unless  the  judge  cither  has  some  pro- 
vioue  knowledge  of  it.  or  allows  his  own  flvnipathy  to  move  »8  freely 
OS  its  subject,  it  can  hardly  be  po&gible  for  him  to  grasp  tho 
idea  of  a  consistent  character  working  always  through  one  in- 
dividuality, and  yet  subject  to  vuri^d  passions  and  emotions. 
But  the  dramatic  critic  has  to  stndy,  follow,  absorb  not  only  one 
character  under  varying  aspects  and  conditions,  but  each  and 
every  oharaetor  in  the  pby;  so  that  if  his  brain  bo  already  loaded 
with  theories,  and  if  his  synipathies  he  already  choked  with 
antagonistic  purposes,  he  is  little  apt  to  arrireat  that  great  truth, 
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vrlmli-vor  it  ni»y  be,  :it  wliicli  Lho  iictor  ami  ihc  niidionco  nru  con- 
joiailj  uiiniiig.  In  this  iimttur  ot  quiuk^nJiig  i)viiii>iitby  the  best 
leuoti  in  critJoisni  oomos  from  the  audience  whoou  swift  luid  ho- 
camU-  judgment  is  aliowi)  oTery  now  and  a^^^nin  by  the  sponUuo- 
ouBclicer,  which  shakoa  tlio  phiyhoiiM»n'l  justifies  in  ii  wity  Uie 
aotion  of  chat  gifteil  scribe  who,  crystaJliziiif;  public  sentiment, 
flnl  tiirtiod  pnthusinatn  inlo  an  active  verb.  And  yet.  tlicrc  are  in- 
BtanoMof  Dicn  who  acem  completely  blind  to  the  value  of  Hynijuithy 
in  critioism,  and  approach  the  matter  in  a  seemingly  hiietilc  spirit. 
I  know.  Tor  itiatitnce.  of  oiiu  dnimnlic  critic- — dntraatia  critic  »nd 
translator  uf  playe — either  so  pervursely  stupid  ur  bo  lanitiutably 
ignorant  of  the  very  firi4t  principles  of  his  calling  as  to  writ«  thus  : 
"  The  actor,  howevor  little  lie  may  like  to  be  tolrl  so,  is  a  pars- 
sit*  upon  tho  play."  If  his  statement  were  mrtaphysicAlly  true, 
wimt  a  bUip  lie,  a  critic,  luuicftst  by  infcrcticc  iip^ii  Ins  cnift ;  for  if 
the  artor  be  a  panuile  upon  the  play,  what,  in  the  name  of  logic, 
u  the  critic,  who  cnms  his  broad  or  pursues  his  miasioD  by  writ- 
ing of  th(*  artor? 

Orpftt  Oe&a  liBTn  llttla  fluu  ppon  Uielr  backs  to  bite  *oai, 
Utllo  lira-  li&vu  letMT  flea*  and  no  ad  iNjtnitHm. 

"It  is  a  dirty  bird/'  says  the  old  Knglish  prorerb.  "  whicli 
fools  itn  own  ni'Jit." 

Again,  the  criticof  the  dnimn  should  have  at  least  romcBpecinl 
knowlcd^  of  the  subject  of  his  workr  unless,  of  course,  ho  be 
one  of  thoKf  gifted  iniliridnals  whose  nmniscicncc  iti  intniliTe,  r>r 
he  have  thiit  which  niu^t  not  bccxpectcd  of  any  man,  aauflicicnt 
modesty  to  hide  bie  own  ignorance.  l*'or  the  dramatic  critic  has 
to  judge  not  only  the  player,  but  the  play  1  and  a  play  is  a 
mightily  voinpltuated  piece  of  work.  As  it  li:uf  to  ap|K-al  to  all  or 
most  of  the  senses,  it  has  everywhere  a  honriiig  on  some  branch  of 
hnman  knowl«i]g<>,  sincu  the  eye  bm  to  bo  pleamil  and  satigfiod, 
beeoty  as  well  a»  accuracy  boa  to  be  observcl,  and  the  production 
of  ttplay  ill  an  educated  age  is  no  light  tusk.  In  external  scenes 
tlie  flora  of  place  and  season  have  to  bo  correctly  giron — the  scene 
paintor  who  knowK  hi-s  work  must  eTcn  study  the  characterielics 
of  cloud  and  atmusplicrc.  The  historical  period,  the  nationality, 
and  the  social  degrevH  of  all  concerned  have  to  be  accurately 
sliown  ;  even  the  iiabit«  and  Ixsuring  of  an  age  and  country  are  of 
importanoe.    These  thingsall  mean  very  special  study  somewhere. 
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and  when  painters  and  histomns  have  cnrcfnll;  colliiborated  wjtb 
ni&nagein<:nt  ami  iLctors,  it  rt^quirtis  a  leariiod  critic  to  bo  able 
oithor  to  full^  appruoiate  or  to  jastly  condemn  what  ia  shown.  Tbo 
spread  of  archwolugy  has  beun  niaiiily  aidwl  by  tlie  stage,  for  it 
has  been  by  the  wliolosalo  nutting  forth  of  the  environment  of  a 
period  or  an  evout  that  the  great  public  hasoome  to  have  familiar 
knowledge  of  such  inattere.  In  aueh  a  muss  of  material  as  a  stage 
setting  requiix^  it  i&  eomparativuly  easy  to  Gud  a  flaw  ;  but  this  in 
a  very  different  thiug  from  the  conception  of  even  a  crude 
idea  upon  the  subject.  It  is,  I  think,  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
it  will  take  the  most  superior  judgment  to  be  found  in  England 
or  America  to  fitly  and  fully  appreciate  the  work  of  a  great  play 
properly  produced,  so  as  to  enable  the  writer  to  translate  and 
point  out  its  excellences  to  the  vast  body  of  the— ^iueompletoly — 
educated  public. 

Let  me  here  say  that,  speaking  with  a  ooaeidorable  knowledge 
of  dramatic  criticism  and  dranmtic  oritica  in  both  England  and 
Amorieu,  Joan  bfar  willing  LeHtinioiiy  to  their  general  worth,  I 
have  fouud  them  to  be,  as  a  body,  earnest,  liberal -minded  gentle- 
men, sympathetic  in  their  attitude  toward  the  work,  patient  and 
fearless  iu  their  diauhurgu  of  it,  having  no  private  purpose  or  end 
of  their  own  to  serve,  but  helping  to  enlarge  the  public  sympathy 
and  to  purify  the  public  taste  by  their  appreciation  of  exrelleuces 
and  their  condemnation  of  evil  things. 

So  fur,  liowever.  as  we  are  informed^  neither  is  there  any 
special  supply  of  heavenly  tiro  Co  enlighten  draniuLic  critics,  nor 
are  they  or  their  body  specially  exempt  from  the  evils  that  assail 
maitkiad.  All  callings  have  their  leas  worthy  or  unworthy  mem- 
bers, and  the  rankti  «if  drunmlic  criticism  have  no  8|)ecial  immu- 
nity from  such.  Further  than  this,  it  is  probable  that  this  body 
has  more  than  its  fairshare  of  undesirable  individuals,  since  there 
is  no  prelimiuary  teat  of  capability.  The  calling  ia  an  open  one, 
needing  necessarily  no  qualifications  except  the  will  of  a  news- 
paper proprietory.  Thus  there  are  to  be  found,  here  and  there, 
fortunately  at  rare  intervals,  in  the  body  of  dramatic  critics,  as  in 
all  boiliee,  members  of  the  criminal  class,  of  the  asylum  class,  of 
the  hospital  class — in  fact  of  that  class  generally  of  cranks  and 
faddists,  whose  place  in  the  world  of  criticism  is  somewhat  «n- 
atagous  to  that  occupied  in  the  scheme  of  law  by  what  are  known 
as^torts,"  aclassof  civil  offences,  witha  possible  oriminal  bias. 
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The  flixHnntlf  eriminnl  class  13  repreBontcrl  by  u  few  indiTiduolB 
wlioiiru  vi^iml  to  thopraiaeof  uiiworLliJutMs,  auU  wliolmvoiiblackur 
<ido  of  orirne  in  lliat  they  extort,  where  and  how  tliey  uaa,  blaok- 
mail  in  money  or  iu  '*  mual  or  malt"  by  oithor  diseeroinaiiDg 
or  withholding  libel.  Tbeee  men  are  bat  few  ;  and  aa  thoy  ai-e 
pretty  weti  known  U>  every  one  in  the  theatrical  and  journuIisUo 
world,  I  cuiuiut  but  think  that  au  organized  effort  for  their  eup- 
preanioii  by  the  uitiu  vrhom  craft  they  aiilly  wouM  hare  au  im- 
mediate and  wholesome  effect. 

The  critics  of  the  hospital  and  asylum  classes  are  harmlcos 
nnlesB  when  they  have  some  personal  intereet  to  serve,  some  spite 
to  indulge,  or  aonie  wound  to  their  vanity  to  avenge:  in  such 
CAM,  the  pity  which  the  reader  of  a?er»go  intelligence  has  for  them 
changes  to  a  purpotseful  cuuteupt.  Theae  caiu«  are,  however, 
mre  ;  for  as  a  rule  the  dramatic  cntio  whose  eziatence  is  builL  on 
vanity  or  cacosthes  scribendi,  ot  both,  is  harmlesB  and  is  fully 
sheltered  by  the  magnitude  of  his  own  incapacity. 

FinallTf  the  claaa  of  cranks  or  faddists  includes  oertaiu  vari- 
eties whose  differentiation  is  a  matter  of  almost  eutuniological 
interest.  The  moist  common  specimen  is  that  of  the  "provin- 
ciftl "  writer.  This  individual  is  gifted  with  a  sort  of  impreg- 
nable cockflureneM,  and  to  him  nothing  is  hidden,  for  he 
raadi  the  whole  Arcana  like  au  open  book.  His  logic  bning  of  th« 
pnrety  fi-minine  onler — "  I  think  ;  therefore  I  know" — has  to  him 
no  puasiblti  Haw,  (or  his  vanity  supplies  the  blanks  that  Inx 
Ignnrnmre  \\vai  passed,  and  his  self-xufliciency  covers  up  with  a 
blinding  glory  all  doubu  at  to  fuct.  In  somct  of  the  most  intol- 
loctnal  centres  of  the  Ktigligh-speiiking  world  such  specimens  are 
to  he  found,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  word  "  provinciaP'  can  bo 
moflt  suitably  npplied.  *'  Provincial"  a^  an  adjective  Is  not  geo- 
graphical, but  comparative.  It  implies  a  narrowness  of  vision  or 
nu  intolerance  of  spirit  tacitly  taken  to  arise  from  inadequate  ex- 
perience. To  eyes  aooostomeil  to  the  eternal  passing  of  the  great 
pegeant  of  life  the  Tarioos  items  hare  only  the  importance  of  their 
place  in  the  great  scheme ;  but  to  eyes  not  so  trained  by  hitbit  each 
item  seen  by  itself  becomes  of  undue  importance  ;  and,  inaaronch 
as  leoHT  towns  but  seldom  see  those  greater  morements  of  the 
world,  the  opportunity  of  compivriAon  docs  not  exist  in  a  measure 
fltiffloiently  large  to  become  of  permanent  educational  valne.  Thus 
the  comparison  of  a  **  proTincinl"  with  a  "  capital"  view  of  things 
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\w.vmne&  iimLruutivc,  ilikI  wo  are  enabled  to  fnirly  teat  tlic^  intrl- 
loctiiml  vuluQ  of  lIioscwIio,  tliougli  unjoying  tlie  upportuiiiticHof 
larger  culture,  finil  tbuniselves — or  ratberurcfoaitd  by  Clieir  read- 
ers— cteruHlly  limited  by  Utuir  prorincint  litileticss.  Tbc  work  of 
»  "  proviiiciiiJ"  critic  spcaka  for  itself,  and  wbu  niiis  may  read  tho 
eigue.  For  such  a  mail  loves  to  display  bis  knowledge,  aud  tlie«atn 
of  Unman  knowledge  la  so  groat,  and  the  iwnonnt  of  it  wbicli  ou«  pur- 
son  can  acquire  is  so  amnll.  that  tho  measure  of  his  capacity  can  hv 
gauRril  by  the  imporLiince  wbU'h  he  places  on  certain  things  which, 
though  wtU  known  to  otlicni,  are  to  him  fmiight  with  the  weight 
of  new  acquii'cment.  Thug,  wo  may  ocnftMionally  see  an  otherwise 
completely  cumniunplucu  t-ritieisni  epocklcd  over  with  iaolated 
chunks  iif  till)  writer's  providusjy  riisintegrated  ignorance.  More 
commonly  still  mm  may  notice  oomparisuns  miule  by  such  wriiere 
between  existing  things  aud  others  of  wln'chthey  are  manifestly 
ignorant,  aud  always  to  tbc  detriment  of  the  former.  Omve 
igmtum  pro  maptifico.  TJie  moBt  usual  examples  of  this  form 
tjf  provincialism  in  liramatic  criticism  nre  tho«e  of  coinpariKOn 
with  foreign  countries,  jus  when  American  or  British  dramatic  art 
Is  unfavorably  compared  with  the  glories  of  "the  French  and 
German  schools,"  or  when  players  of  the  day  are  bcM  up  as  want- 
ing in  tbeeTCfiUonces  of  tho  actors  of  the  past — Garrick  and  Kcsn 
being  tbc  mnst  commonly  chosen  examples,  since  tbey  are  well 
knowu  names,  and  none  living  has  seen  tliein  play.  Tlio  pur- 
veyors of  tlif  foreign  oompariBon  are  usunlly  to  be  found  in  in- 
land towns  or  cities,  whore  tbey  hare  bad  life-long  residence,  and 
they  aregencmlly  as  ignorant  of  the  French  aud  Gei^nan  tongues 
as  they  are  of  Tamil  or  'JVIugu.  Those  gifted  beiugeiwhn  are  en- 
abled to  raitio  tho  veil  from  the  post  or  lo  evolve  from  their  own 
inner  consciousness  the  mir.utite  of  the  art  of  Garrick  and  Kean — 
and  the  methods  of  these  two  players  probably  embraced  the 
whole  eycle  of  histrionic  nrt — are  ns  a  mie  either  very  yonng 
men  without  cither  thought  or  experience,  or  else  more  hardened 
sianers  in  the  ways  of  conjectore  and  in  the  vice  of  Bclf-estoem. 
In  either  cobc  tboy  are  manifestly  in  nbaolnte  ignorance  of  the 
prinoiples,  the  aims,  the  limitations,  the  difllcuttics  and  theprac- 
liue  of  the  art  upon  which  tbey  sit  In  judgment  Tbey  simply 
draw  upon  their  inclioate  imagination  for  their  nebulous  facts. 
Any  one  with  experience  or  knowledge  of  individual  writers 
of  dramatic  oriticism  will  recognize  the  justice  of  this  description 
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iind  easily  identify,    if  such  be  worth  while,  the  writers  of  this 
clusg. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  achieving  proper  dramatic  criticism 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  iu  all  ways  equipped  for  their  work 
and  perfectly  unprejudiced  in  their  desires,  I  should  venture  to 
suggest  that  in  the  case  of  a  new  ])Iay  or  an  important  reviTal  of 
an  old  one  the  critic  should  not  take  as  the  6eld  of  bis  judgment 
the  efforts  of  the  first  performance,  when  through  the  uervoua- 
neas  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  artistic  temperament  many 
phases  of  effort  are  of  necessity  seen  at  their  worst.  He  should 
wait  until  by  a  few  repetitions  the  work  of  the  various  artists  and 
operatives  has  been  properly  consolidated  and  smoothed.  The 
occasion  of  u  first  performance  is  the  opportunity  for  a  descrip- 
tive reporter  who  can  be  eyes  and  ears  to  the  reading  public, 
rather  than  for  the  expert  critic  whose  province  it  ia  to  analyze 
and  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  play  and  the  playing  as  seen  by  the 
great  public  during  the  progress  of  a  run. 

There  ia  in  the  worhl  no  more  lionorablo,  no  more  responsible 
position  for  any  man  than  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  such  an  one 
fihould  always  feel  the  gravity  and  the  weight  of  such  an  earnest 
ta^k. 

Bbah  Stokeb. 


PRISONS  W  THE  OLD  WORLD  AND  TUK  NEW. 

BY   MAJOR  ABTHI7&   0BIFK1TH6,    HER    MA^ESTt'S   TKSPSCTOa 
OP   PJtISOXS. 


Great  diTereity  of  pi-aclicc  provaiU  among  the  natioiw  with 
regard  Cu  tlie  p^nal  treatment  of  law-breakers.  Iti  cite  Old 
World  three  principiil  niolliudi;  obtain,  uacli  used  singly  or  more 
or  ie»i  iu  conjuuctiou  with  the  othors. 

First,  the  gyuUsia  of  penal  exile  following  or  Msociatad  with 
imprisonment ;  secondly,  the  separate  or  solitary  system,  in  which 
apriaonor  Ih  subjected  tn  I'ltrying,  often  Irngthy,  turmsof  iaolatod, 
cellular  con^Domcut  ;  iind,  thii-dly,  the  progres.sive  Bystom,  in 
wliich  the  prittoaer  may  pass  through  several  staged}  bcgiuning 
with  the  tri^utment  indicated  in  the  s4)Cond,  but  tuirning  in  longer 
sentences  the  priviloijo  of  labor  in  company  ami  of  achieriiig 
coiiUitionat  liberty.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  practised  by 
France,  Uussia,  uiid  Portugal  ;  tlie  second  by  Belgium,  Uollaiul, 
liud  Utterly  to  a  limited  extent  by  France  ;  the  thinl  is  the 
ayst^im  prcvniting  in  CJreat  Britain,  id  most  of  the  English 
colonies,  in  Aiistrin-IIungary,  and  thooretically  also  iu  Italy 
or  only  in  part.  A  fourth  method  has  been  devised  in  the  Now 
World,  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  in  the  first 
instancD,  on  account  of  its  originality  and  its  ambitious  pro- 
gramme, mora  recently  because  one  of  its  obief  agents  has  been 
charged  with  barbiirous  practtcea  and  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion.  But  the  syetom  comwooly  known  as  that  of 
Elmira  should  be  taken  as  something  independent  of  and 
apart  from  the  conduct  of  it$  administrator.  The  new 
principles  involved  desorre  attoution  even  if  in  practice  they 
may  be  wrongly,  perhaps  cruelly,  applied. 

Before  contrasting  the  various  methods  just  mentioned,  it  will 
be  well  to  give  some  acoount  of  each,  so  that  the  reader,  after  a 
carefnl  examination  of  their  aims,  proceaaes,  and  results,  whether 
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idlcgeil  or  establiitlieil,  tnaj  realizu  what  tnakra  must  uffiictiveJy 
und  conclasivL'ly  townniH  the  grfat  etui  of  all  ]>eiio1ogiual  scionco. 
That  cod  is  obviously  the  prajtcr  protection  of  society  and  tlio 
approximate  eradication  of  orime. 

Some  exatit  uppn-ciation  of  the  expression  "crime"  should 
precede  ()i«cii8«iott  as  to  its  tivatineiit.  Crime  has.  perhaps,  hevn 
b««t  dc-fiiied  aa  the  failure  in  certain  individnabt  to  live  up  to  the 
standard  deemed  binding  by  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
eriniiiml,  the  taw-breaker,  is  really  a  rebel,  an  insurgent ;  one 
who  rial's  aguin^t  oslabliHlied  riiloR,  vho  deftoa  them,  whoso  hand 
[s  against  hi(!  felloirs,  respecting  neither  their  persons  nor  tbeir 
projKtrty,  and  attacking  them  according  to  the  predatory  instincte 
or  the  dictates  of  hia  own  sweet  will.  It  is  not  necessary  to  con* 
aider  bore  the  grounds  of  this  antagonism  ;  they  may  be  traced  to 
inheritance,  to  jMrrerted  moral  sense  inherent  and  unexplainabto, 
tbey  may  be  dtio  to  neglect  in  cbiMhood,  caused  by  pernicioni 
eiample  and  training.  In  whatever  way  be  has  been  produced,. 
the  eriminnl  is  an  acttml  entity,  a  very  inconvenient  and  cmbar- 
raning  living  fact,  verypnzzHng  io  deal  with  rightly,  both  in  the 
best  intercdta  of  society  and  with  ihu>  regani  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  two  very  different  but  not  incompatible  aims.  The 
queetion  of  dealing  with  it^  criminals  has  long  vexed  Christ- 
endom, and  aiill  remains  in  a  measure  unsolved.  It  is  greatly 
complicateil  by  difleroiices  of  opinion  w  to  what  principal  objects 
sliould  be  nought  in  penal  tre>itmont,  whether  it  should  rather  seek 
tc  punish,  deter,  or  reform,  or  alt  three,  or  each  in  whot  dogroo. 
That  penal  reprisals  should  be  viiidirtive  and  painful,  that  an  of- 
fender should  be  maile  to  siifTer  in  person,  should  octaally  feet 
the  punishment  inSictod  upon  bim,  is  still  largely  hold,  although 
the  average  tone  of  modem  thought  does  not  greatly  approve  of 
the  principle.  But  It  is  defended  on  the  grounds  thatunloss  the 
penalty  is  irksome  it  missea  alt  effect  upon  that  far  larger  class, 
the  potential  crimiaal,  who  is  likely  to  be  deterred  by  the  kuow< 
ledge  of  what  actual  criminals  have  endured.  This  effect  at 
deterrence  beforehand  is  surety  quite  as  important  and  really 
more  human)*  than  the  attempt  at  after-reformation,  which  is 
often  att«mpt«d  without  reiuU.  It  cannot  be  lees  meritorious  to 
keep  the  «realt-k need  from  fik!ling.r^han  to  aet  him  on  his  legs 
.igain  by  some  allerative  and  curative  |iro(,f>8-<;. 

For  the  QreL  of  the  mqlhods  already  indicated  little  con  Ik  said 
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ID  uommemlatiou.  Thu  plan  of  penal  exile,  of  deportHtion  or 
tnmsportiition  beyond  the  sens,  has  nevyr  largely  effected  any  one 
of  tlie  ihi-eo  great  «ima  of  puniJ  treatment.  In  tlieoryitmay 
meim  much.  The  removal  of  the  crimiTiul  from  the  metropolu 
to  A  new  and  more  or  less  distant  territory  where  the  worst  ^uml 
cletnentH  miglit  find  HEiace  iiud  eticouragoment  to  redeem  their 
past,  ytixs  a  fiUiciiiating  and  acu'niingly  logioiU  idea.  Gat  it  failed 
nltogothei' when  put  into  practice.  Australia  wad  not  developed 
by  poniiL  colonizutioii,  but  \w  spitv  of  it,  Mauy  convlut  vxilee  no 
doubt  prospered  greatly,  but  their  success  was  a  reproach  to  the 
methods  by  wiiicli  that  Aiicccsa  wait  iucured.  When  England  was 
forced  by  her  colonies  to  abandon  transportation  it  already  stood 
eelf-condemned  as  itteffcctive,  unequal  in  its  incidence,  iuordi- 
nately  costly,  and  injurious  to  the  locality.  France,  which 
adopted  the  system  rather  lightly  and  with  complete  disregard  of 
English  experience,  has  had  to  face  preclijely  the  sime  failure. 
New  Caledonia  has  not  contributed  much  to  that  culunial  oxpan< 
siou  which  was  aitd  still  is  tlio  dream  of  so  many  French  politi- 
cianB.  Exilo  is.  after  all,  only  u  temporary  ridduuce  of  a  large 
percentage  of  crimiiiala  who  return  untamed  to  repeat  their  dep- 
redatious  at  home.  No  effective  discipline  can  bo  enforced  at 
such  a  distance.  The  worst  convicts  are  relegated  to  colonial 
prisons,  in  other  words  are  sent  some  ten  tbonsand  mites  to  en- 
dure a  pnnishment  that  conld  he  better  inflicted  at  home;  the 
best  aro  emancipated  in  the  colony  to  form  an  element  gi-cnlly 
complicating  all  the  cnnditiona  of  colonial  life.  The  same  evils 
greatly  iutensiHed  are  to  be  observed  in  8iberia,  npon  which  the 
Busslan  goveriiujent  liai>  long  directed  a  stream  of  penal  exiloe, 
under  circumatnaccs  as  regards  human  Buffering  unparallclod  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  But  Kttssia  still  clings  to  transporta- 
tion and  is  now  preparing  a  newer  and  perhaps  more  ghastly  dis* 
appointment  in  attempting  the  penal  colonlxaticn  of  aemi^Arctio 
and  inhottpitable  Sitghalten. 

T))c  second  method,  of  inflicdng  irksome  and  more  orloupro> 
longed  imprisoumentr  is  clutmed  by  those  who  practice  it  to  be 
the  most  consistent  and  tiio  moet  largely  effective  of  all  pt^-nal 
systems.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  in  Belginm,  a  small,  compact,  an<l 
prosperous  country,  which  has  spared  oo  \mn»  or  outlay  in  pcr- 
fuctiug  ittj  prison  arrangemenls.  and  which  is  held  up  by  some  as 
a  nio<lel  for  uuiversiii  imitation.     There  is  uolliiug  novel  iu  tbe 
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dtBcipliiurf  motbodH  of  Itelgiutn.  Tliej  mity  havo  impruved  upou 
tho  uriginal  iiivt-titioii,  but  tlmt  was  llrst  «ouii  in  the  Quaker 
StAteof  Pontiaykanin  nt  the  conimeiiconifiit  of  tho  present  c«d- 
uiry.  Soliuiry  t-oiiBnoment,  iia  thou  deriticd.  cunsed  niucli  coQtro- 
vtrniy  ;  but  thvoyaiurit  was  aa  warniljr  dufuaded  as  it  vas  dtroiigl; 
condemned,  and  it  wau  iwlopLud  wholly  or  in  part  by  many  of  the 
i'N>aiitrii'Jj  in  thu  Old  World.  A^  it  ciistg  to-day  in  Belgium,  in 
klullaud,  and  in  Fmnuc.  wb«re  it  has  but  ruoently  buou  iutnxlucud, 
ji  has  loel  nothing  of,  but  rather  gniuod  iu,  that  pouuliar  totm  of 
wverily  which  ori;;iutdly  produced  «ucli  an  outcry  against  it.  The 
ivolalioD  isconipl«tu  imd  coiiLinuouM.  The  inmates  of  a  prison 
ucTor  Boe  oAch  other ;  their  only  human  intercooreo  is  with  the 
ofhcials,  th«guvt<rnor,  chaplain,  echoolmaeter,  ti-aile  iiutruotorB, 
who  riitit  them,  no  donbt,  often,  bnt  cannot  ho  called  conipanious. 
Closely  hooded  when  at  large,  oierctBing  strictly  alone  in  a  small, 
triaiignlar  slice  of  yard,  hearing  divine  servico  through  the  open 
cull  door»  cut  off  from  all  and  everytliing  hut  their  ghostly  ad- 
riaen  and  taskmasiera,  the  Belgian  prisoner  thus  spendti  any 
period  of  incarcoratiou  up  to  ten  yoare.  After  that  he  is  por- 
luillcil  to  p.isa  into  association  if  hepleasi^aud  if  he  hasaulticient 
wit  left  in  hia  poor  uddlod  bruins  to  make  the  choice.  The  cari- 
ous visitor  will  find  conntuutly  in  tho  great  prison  of  Ghent  a 
ward  fidl  of  imbwilus,  the  dcgcnerato  products  of  a  slrtotly  en- 
forced, unduly  prolonged  solitary  eyatcm. 

Tliu  injnrioun.  ofion  fatal;  effecta  of  this  kind  of  treatment. 
which  waA  aUo  tried  in  Knglund,  led  there  to  tho  sharp  onrtail- 
ment  of  the  perifHl  for  which  it  may  be  inflicted.  Practical  ex- 
periencu  proveil  that  a  maxiinnni  of  nine  months  wud  uh  much  aa 
a  prisoner  conid  stand  of  solitary  confinement.  It  has  since  been 
contended  by  competent  authorities  that  this  pt^rifKl  miglit  bo 
slightly  prolonged,  but  tliu  isolation  inflicted  in  English  prisons 
has  ncTor  tieen  of  the  same  absolute  and  uuTurying  kind  as  in 
Belgium.  Chapel  M-rvice  and  exi-rciw  have  Wen  in  aMociated 
view  of  one  nuother,  nlthougli  freedom  of  speech  has  never  been 
permitted.  This  limitation  of  the  most  scTere  portion  of  the 
tmniflhnient  became  a  sort  of  starting-point  for  tho  formation  of 
tho  ])r(>gr«mTe,  or  third,  of  the  systems  in  force  iu  the  Old  World. 
It  hail  hoeti  found  in  the  ]alt4<r  dayji  of  Australian  transportation 
that  thi.<  conrii'U  who  had  undert^oni!  a  preliuiiimry  ])erio*l  of 
cellular  i-onlim-inonl  hufore  viilu  wuru  much  more  auiunuhle,  and 
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did  genei^Iy  lietter  in  their  nvvf  land.  The  treatment  ttos  re- 
tained with  Bome  little  modification  when  conrtctA  were  perforce 
retained  in  home  prisons  after  tranaportatiou  ceased,  and  nowa- 
days the  rule  of  separate,  or  cellular,  imprisonment  obtains  in  all 
Bngliah  prisons  for  short  periods*  and  for  the  earliest  stage  of 
longer  sentences.  In  the  aeoond  stage  a  convict,  or  "  penal  sen- 
tence prisoner,"  whose  sentence  may  be  from  throe  years  upwards 
to  life,  passes  at  the  end  of  nine  months  to  a  "  public  works 
prison"  where  he  is  employed  with  others  in  ont-of-door  opera- 
tions, the  constrnction  of  somct  worli  of  national  ntility.  Tliin 
second  stage  is  the  stepping-stone  to  the  third,  that  of  conditional 
liberation,  the  license  to  go  at  large,  before  the  completion  of  the 
sentence,  a  privilege  which  can  only  be  earned  by  steady  and  con- 
tinuous indnntry.  The  freedom  thtis  gained  is  not  absolnto;  the 
lioensed  convict  ia  still  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  he  is 
bound  to  report  himself  to  them  nt  regular  intervals  until  his 
license  expires,  and  ho  is  snlijected  to  Hharp  penalties,  including 
prompt  relegation  to  prison  if  it  is  found  that  he  misuses  the 
privilege  accorded,  even  to  the  extent  of  contemplating  fre«h  in- 
fractions of  the  law  or  of  consorting  with  bad  characters. 

Although  it  never  has  b«en  proved  that  crime  is  greatly 
affected,  by  the  penalties  it  entails,  botli  the  Belgian  and  British 
Bystems  can  take  a  certain  credit  from  the  fact  that  crime  has 
nndonbtodly  diminished  in  those  countries.  During  tlie  last 
forty  years  in  Belginm  the  number  of  convieiions  has  decreased. 
While  there  were  7,000  in  1.860  to  a  population  of  fonr  nifllions 
and  a  half,  in  188'J,  with  a  population  of  six  millions,  the  total 
was  4,ri34,and  in  the  previous  ileuado  it  had  been  still  lower.  lu 
England  the  decrease  has  been  much  more  remarkable.  It  has 
been  greater  aiul  more  continuously  downward.  Between  1878 
and  1893  the  population  of  the  local  or  "  short  time  "  prixona 
has  fallen  from  30.833  to  18,178,  and  yet  during  that  period  the 
general  population  of  the  conutry  has  increased  by  quite  four 
millions.  During  almost  exactly  the  same  period  the  convicta 
or  tliose  nndergoing  long  sentences  of  penal  servitude  have  also  de- 
creawd  in  numbers ;  where  in  1878  the  total  population  of  the 
convict  prisons,  male  and  female,  was  10,fi7I,  in  1892  it  had  fallen 
to  5,247.  these  numbers  Inclnding  convict  lunatics,  and  a  few 

*Tbli.  ROomdUtKlolhaletur  at  thv  Ib«.  might  •itmdMtwo  yMtn.  but  tbt 
Uter  tnoRtbi  of  mob  *  a«nt«noe  mn  wMom  U  •rw  puwd  In  n  c«U. 
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AurriralB  of  Cronflportutioti  in  weet^rn  AusLnilia.  Tlio  etrnngest 
iloereaae  has  beun  in  the  female  coiivictsj  whu  in  187S  iiuriiberod 
1.403,  ADd  in  IHlRi  only  3?&. 

It  is  ]ilHiii,  tliiintforu,  from  these  few  fignnw  tlmt  in  uny  com- 
jtarisone  betwei^ii  DriitHli  miiI  Bolgtuii  uititlioUs,  iho  rariiior  cuii 
xliow  the  liiTgest  raeutU.  No  doubt  otbur  uititKis  hiive  cuiitribut- 
cnI  to  this  (looniafio.  In  Great  Brituin  it  has  been  largely  t'tToDt- 
cd  by  Uie  ulmoei  uDiTcrsal  pructice  of  judges  anil  juriwlictioii  of 
sliortening  the  terms  for  which  imprisonment  is  iuQieLod.  Agniti, 
recent  lei^Utioii  «m])Owcrs  justico  to  withhold  sentence  on  first 
nlTond«nt,  who  go  at  Inrge  escaping  all  puuishmetit  unless  tlipy 
lapse  a  second  time.  Both  of  theao  agencitM  nre  largely  in  force 
in  the  two  connlricA  lut  nftmed,  although  very  genornlly  adopted 
elsewhere.  Another  potent  cause  in  the  gradual  diminution  of 
criminals  ia  the  euro  bestowed  upon  neglected  youth.  Cbild- 
aaving  is  felt  to  be  a  more  efTective  treatment  than  adult  oorroo- 
iion.  Lastly,  the  wide-reaching  cfforte  of  charitable  sociotioa  are 
now  Tery  usefully  directed  to  aasiit  the  discharged  prisoner,  tid- 
ing him  oTor  Uie  Grst  dangerous  period  when  temptation  is 
stroDg.  relapse  too  «wy,  helping  him  to  honest  employment,  and 
eneounigiiig  him  to  continue*!  exertion  by  timely  but  not  demor- 
alising support. 

That  i»uch  other  agencies  have  been  called  in  to  asaist  pmres 
that  the  curative  action  of  imprisonment  hii^  not  been  relied 
npon  alone.  Yet  prison  di(K-ipHne  has  an  undoubted  cITeot  where 
it  ia  applietl.  as  in  Belginm  and  England,  with  certainty  and  nni- 
formily.  These  are  comparatively  small  countries,  where  con- 
tralisod  oilministrution  can  establish  and  enforce  a  particular  sya- 
tom.  The  ofFendcr  knows  exactly  what  measure  will  be  meted 
oat  to  him  ;  he  cannot  hope  by  crossing  n  boundary  line  to  ex- 
change severity  for  compHrative  eiise.  In  whatever  prison  bo 
finds  bimself.  his  diet,  labor,  discipline  are  always  precisely  thr 
Mm e,  and  if  tlic  irksome  penaltie<i  of  prinon  life  arc  thus  nni- 
fornily  inevitable,  they  arc  in  a  measure  counterbalanced  by  the 
•afe-goards  which  protect  the  prisoner  from  excessive  harshneBS 
or  ill-nsoge.  The  prisons  are  govemiMl  in  the  strong  light  of 
pnhiic  opinion,  whi<di,  eepecially  in  England,  Im  always  on  the 
alert  and  reiidy  to  take  up  any  grievance,  rottl  or  supposeil.  A 
further  guarantee  is  ulTordeU  by  the  constant  watoliful  «iii>er- 
viaiDu  of  both  independent  and  oflicl;U  inspectors.  In  England 
viii.  cLVrii.  so.  44t(.         'i'i 
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tiie  local  miigiBtracjr>  allhoiigh  no  luuger  ooucoraed  vith  odminis- 
ti'stioti,  cotiCrol  discipline  ami  hoar  comjjlaiiitti.  A  very  syetum- 
atic  monthly  iuBpcctiou  aUo  takes  place,  mado  bj  experts  who 
look  closely  into  thu  ti'ijatitmnk  of  all  pritiotieni. 

AViLh  tjuch  arraugomtiuU,  wi(ii  duties  no  ciirufuUy  perfDrmad 
by  conijMteDt  and  highly  respoiieible  supervisors,  there  uaa  be 
little  fear  of  soAndal  or  malpractices.  Anyihing  like  cx>ntiDU- 
uua  mi  Jiisagc  of  his  charges  such  as  that  of  which  Mr.  Brockwiiy  has 
been  uoctisbd  is  all  hut  irripussible  in  the  best  organized  prisons 
of  the  Old  World.  The  alleged  ciiso  against  the  superintendent  of 
ElinirH  ii>  that  he  nuiinttiined  authority  and  accuiiLplishud  rofor- 
matiou  by  repeated  use  of  the  Insh.  The  "  paddio,"  or  instrnmeni 
he  is  said  to  Jiave  so  freely,  even  so  brutally,  wiehled,  is  said  to 
have  been  uetdoiu  out  of  hiti  liand.  According  to  his  accusers  he 
was  like  au  old-fashioned  pedagogue  who  flogged  anybody  and 
ercrybody  on  the  slightost  excuse  and  with  the  smallest,  possibly 
no,  provocatlou.  With  us  nothing  is  more  closely  checked  than 
the  inQIctiou  of  corporal  putiishment.  Evidence  of  the  offence 
charged  must  be  taken  on  onth  before  a  committee,  or  some 
superior  ollicinl  other  than  and  mnch  above  the  governor  or  wanlen 
of  the  giLol,  and  thiii  higher  authority  can  alone  order  a  prisoner 
to  be  chastised.  How  rarely  this  bodily  {lenalty  is  imposed  in 
English  prisons  is  shown  by  t^e  annual  reports  published  by  prison 
hoards  and  presuntod  tn  Parliament.  In  the  convict  prisons 
where  the  daily  tivorage  population  in  189i  was  3,969  nudes,  the 
lash  was  used  only  45  times,  und  always  for  assaults  on  officers 
aud  aggravated  acts  of  insuborJiuatloD.  lu  tiie  "loud"  or 
shorter  term  prisons  in  the  same  year  the  corporal  punishmeuts 
were  129  with  a  daily  average  of  11,504  males.  In  Belgium  and 
France  corporal  pnnishraent  is  not  practised  at  all. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  contrast  the  prison  system  of  the 
United  States  with  any  of  those  alrcjuly  dosorihed.  There 
is  no  oue  acknowleilged  system  in  America,  nor  can  any 
such  be  established  except  by  some  fedoral  union  for  prison 
purposes  such  as  is  bo  strongly  advocated  by  reformers. 
Till  then  an  extraordinary  variety  of  practice  must  prevail  rang- 
ing betwei^u  the  two  extremes  of  over  much  elaboration  and  possi- 
bly of  mistaken  aims  and  absolute  neglect.  The  Qrst  extreme  is 
found  in  that  Rlmira  reformatory  whose  nmnagemont  hm 
been  recently  so  gntvdy  impngnod ;  the  other  in  the  South- 
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em  oonvict  camps  or  in  tho  oouutjr  joilB,  many  of  which  hHvo 
beeii  forcibly  uliKmatizml  as  "  with  few  exccptiouit,  moral  {lest- 
houaea— mere  uarserioa  of  infamy,  whuro,  without  rugiu-d  to  ago, 
sex,  offunou,  or  aauilury  lawe,  unfortanutos  are  iiuiiscrimiimtoly 
impoiiiiilotl." 

Tlint «  great  couutry  which  once  led  the  ran  of  prison  reform 
•hoaM  to-day  log  so  ftir  behind  is  more  its  misfortune  than  its 
fault.  Graro  aooiul  and  economic  difficuUies  have  nodoubt  ham- 
jterpd  the  qnoation  of  poual  treatment  in  America.  It  has  boon 
complicated  by  Lhc  coDsUinL  influx  of  coniparativoly  poor  inimi- 
gmiiUs  the  udmixturo  of  no  inanyHlion  raced  with  the  imtivo  born, 
ibo  proaonco  of  tho  nogro  olemont  which  hiut  i^npplied  a  largo  per- 
contago  of  the  worst  crimes.  Tho  rapid  growth  of  territory 
again,  the  pressure  npou  young  commuuitica  to  c^tahlish  mora 
useful  institutions,  tho  continual  strife  of  poliiicul  parties,  and 
Ibo  continual  chaugo  of  oflicelioldors  have  hirgcly  alToctod  the 
question.  It  has  been  for  the  most  part  gruppted  with  in  only  tho 
(^e«t  Statoe,  and  not  always  comprehensively  in  them. 

Tho  Siiite  of  New  York  may  be  credited  with  tho  invention 
of  what  it  now  known  08  the  KImira  syMtem.  It  was  probably 
bflied  upon  u  theory  first  put  forward  by  some  Italian  tavantn, 
tlitit  the  penalty  in8ict<?d  upon  an  ofTciuler  should  be  indefinitely 
proIongtKl,  and  Hhould  only  end  when  the  individual  had  given 
rawonablo  assuranco  that  he  was  cnrod  of  his  criminal  ways.  This 
ia  now  the  well  known  "  indetorminate  "  sentence,  the  uncertain 
term  of  imprisonment  which  nominally  ledved  the  prisoner'a  fu- 
ture entirety  in  his  own  hands.  This  system,  which  has  now 
boon  in  practice  Aince  187G  at  Elmira,  claims  to  have  achieved  im- 
|)ortant  and  extremely  satisfactory  rosnits.  I  leave  altogether  on 
onoside  the  stigma  cast  on  the  Elmira  Reformatory  by  the 
recent  invfvitigation.  Mr.  Brockway's  methods  may  bo  im- 
pugned, but  the  system  cstahlishod  must  bo  judged  by  other 
tcttta  than  tho  conduct,  good  or  bail,  of  its  sniwriiiteuduut. 

Tho  i|ucetion  roally  at  issue  is  not  whether  Mr.  l^rockway  whs 
a  hard  and  cruel  master,  bnt  whether  the  method,  disoipUuc, 
treatment,  uidl  it  what  we  may,  ha^  had  an  approciablo  effect  in 
rvclaiming  criminals,  and  thereby  diminishing  crime.  The  an- 
tworof  the  KImiri  nuinagors  is  unhesitatingly  in  tho  atfirmativo, 
and  tlio  (Uuiertion  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  inmut^d  ''paroled" 
afier  pnxif  given  of  aniendtnonl  have  not  again,  save  in  tho  small- 
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est  porceiilage,  rulapsed.  Tho  resalt,  vouched  for  in  all  aeriona- 
riess,  seems  incredible,  but  boforc  disputing  it,  Jiud  to  gniusay  tho 
Btatoraout  is  difficult  in  tbe  absence  of  accurate  and  eilousive  sta^ 
tistics,  it  is  well  to  oxamine  tho  process  which  has  worked  saoh 
wonders. 

Most  of  Diy  readers  ai-e  probably  familiar  with  the  method  lu 
forceat  Elmira  and  cognate  eatahliHhments,  but  I  will  rccapitti- 
late  it  bricHy.  The  iiidividiialB  to  bo  subjcoted  to  its  regenerative 
troatmcut  are  first  offenders  of  between  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of 
age,  selected  ha  tikely  to  benefit  hy  the  treatment.  Thia  treat- 
ment is  csBmitially  educational:  intellectual,  physinnt,  and  tcoh- 
uical.  Tho  mental  traitiing  covers  a  wide  range,  extending  from 
the  elemental  instruction  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  study  of 
ethicfl,  languages,  tuid  the  higher  inatbeniatics.  The  "inmates," 
for  the  word  "  prisoner  "  is  strictly  eschewed,  are  trained  also  iu 
social  and  scientific  polemics.  A  taste  for  rhetoric  is  cultival«d. 
and  one  especially  gifted  with  eloquence  was  intrnated  with  the 
4th  of  July  oration  at  Elmira  in  181)2.  The  physical  treatment 
is  a-s  thorough  a<(  the  ititellectual:  beginning  with  drills  and  mili- 
tary  oxepcEse,  itcontiunoa  with  gymnastics  until  tlic?  pupil  becomes 
as  "&t"  119  a  prize  fighter,  as  active  as  an  licrobat.  IjOrtt  of  all  ilie 
industrial  education,  to  which  the  nthcre  obviously  subRerve,  pro- 
ceeds with  marvellous  rapidity.  The  inmate  with  his  perfected 
body  and  highly  developed  brain  masters  the  intricacies  of  some 
trade  or  handicraft  with  extraordinary  promptitude  and  facility 
The  manipulation  of  strange  tools,  the  application  of  special 
machinery,  the  niceties  of  technique,  present  no  ditHcnlties  to 
him.  Within  a  ahort  year  or  so  Elmira  turns  ont  first-clasa  work- 
men in  such  slowly  acquired  trades  as  printing,  gilding,  decorat- 
ing, brass  moulding,  boatbuilding,  horaesho.'  making,  photog- 
raphy, and  many  others.  Klmini  at  first  sight  scoroa  an  admira- 
ble seminary;  its  curriculnm  is  so  extensive  and  knowledge  is  so 
readily  impartml  that  parents  and  guiirdians  might  ho  forgiven  if 
eagor  to  secure  its  advantages  for  the  liouost  youths  nudcr  their 
clisrge. 

Here  *  critic  finds  the  first  weak  «pot  in  the  whole  system. 
If  these  marvellous  rostdtii  are  really  obtained, — and  there  is  no 
reaaou  to  question  them,  despite  the  storiea  told  of  the  "  jiaddle  " 
and  the  rM-hot  hooks  u»ed  to  fish  the  recalcitrant  ont  of  their 
cells, — they  are  snrely  too  valuable  to  be  the  peculiar  appanage  of 
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Uie  criminal  diuia.  There  are  thouRuuda  of  honoet  folk  who 
wuulj  bti  ili*light«d  to  undergo  Uie  Klmlra  course  ;  vrho  wouM 
fui.i>  cliuerfulljr  u  short  itnpriBomnent  i(  they  might,  in  due  time 
niiiku  up  for  a  defuctive  early  education,  auquiro  trw  of  coat  a  re- 
munerative handicraft,  aiid  issue  thud  largely  ondowett  to  take  up 
L-iiiploymont  found  them  by  their  philauthropie  patroiu.  The 
cfTvct  produced  by  Elmira  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  very  reverse 
of  Ihatauticipotod  ;  instead  of  diminiahing,  it  may  prove  a  direct 
iDoentive  to  crime,  so  long  as  a  criminal  conviction  is  the  iudis- 
penuble  (jualiQcation  for  mliniAsion  to  the  reformatory  school. 

The  cliampioua  of  Klmira  and  places  of  iC^  class  suom,  how- 
ever, utisfied  that  they  do  useful  work  in  roolaiming  thoso  who 
ara  still  suacvptible  to  roform,  whose  failnre  from  virtue,  however 
EoriouB,  indicates  no  determined  oritninal  biau.  The  advice,  ex- 
porience,  and  porsonni  knowledge  of  relations  and  friends  is 
■ought  before  deciding  who  shall  be  subjected  to  the  wholesome 
and  beutiUcial  treatment,  bo  that  beforehand  there  should  seem 
r«wonable  hope  of  its  auocess.  The  precaution  is  a  wise  one,  as 
is  shown  by  the  results  claimed.  But  here,  again,  a  sceptical 
mind  may  he  diipused  to  cavil.  The  figures  shown  in  the  last 
nport  make  Urge  pretensiona.  They  tell  us  that  since  1876,  the 
year  of  Glmira's  birth,  5,89d  inmates  have  been  committed  to  it, 
of  whom  3,3S0  were  "paroled,"  the  balance  heinj; men  with  finite 
aenteaoee ;  2,639  of  the  3,289,  or  81.8  per  cent.,  are  sopposed  to 
havo  done  well.  It  is  with  the  ovidenco  on  which  this  atittement 
restt  that  wo  are  tliiiposed  to  find  fault.  l'nK>f  of  this  reform  is 
the  result  of  six  mouths'  supervision  after  parole,  during  which 
time  the  ex-Elmira  patient  has  been  found,  in  the  percentage 
stated,  to  have  refrained  from  further  misdoing.  But  surely  the 
t«8t  time  has  been  oxceetliugly  short,  and  criminals  who  keep 
strught  when  watched  have  been  known  to  lapse  when  loft  un- 
controlled. 

In  any  case,  whether  or  not  the  Elmira  cure  ia  ratlical  or 
•TBiieBcent.  the  uhauges  produced  have  tiot  been  very  ajiprtMsiable 
OQ  the  sum  total  of  American  criminality.  It  nuty  be  argued 
that  there  are  not  onougli  of  ihciic  now  reformatories ;  thit  when 
the  Byatom  ts  more  widely  adopted  there  will  be  Car  less  crime  in 
tlie  n&ited  Stutea.  The  assamption  may  or  may  not  be  )>orne 
out  by  the  esjioritfnce  of  the  future.  At  the  prewnt  moment,  re- 
foriuatonas  not  with  stand  in;;,  crime  a^tvanrt^H  with  cvor-incn-iMing 
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ratio  dcc&deafLDr  decade,  iis  is  pLainljr  shown  by  tUe  care/ul  st» 
lUtica  prepared  fur  Ihe  last  l^6n8n8  by  Mr.  Winua.  Thin  iDcrease 
may  iu  part  bo  ezpUiued,  perhaps,  but  the  balance  is  sufficient  to 
uoutMt  the  present  iisefiilucss  of  Klniira  melboils. 

The  niont  remarkable  feature  in  the  KImira  methods  is  the 
prompt  effect  they  take.  Although  the  sentence  imiKued  is 
called  "  indetermiuate,"  it  appears  to  be  very  definite  and  deter- 
minate itidecd.  Tlio  avenLge  period  of  detention  nins  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  muntlia,  no  great  time  for  the  inculcation  of  so  much, 
the  eradication  of  much  more — of  that  moral  porvorsion  which  un- 
checked or  persisLontly  indulged  in  has  at  last  ended  in  crime. 
Can  it  be  Buppoacul  that  a  conple  of  years'  teaching,  the  chief 
agent  relied  upon  according  to  the  Elmira  managers,  has  sufliced 
for  complete  care  ?  Or  can  it  re-ally  bo  that  tlie  terrors  of  an  uu* 
oontcolled  despotism  have  '■  persuaded  "  the  inmate  to  learn  hia 
lesaons  and  amend  his  ways  where  milder  measures  would  hare 

(ailed  ? 

TTntil  further  experience  can  establish  larger  results  alto- 
gotlter  independent  of  tlio  harsh  measures  allejted  to  hate  been 
iiaed  at  Elmtra,  it  ac^ems  probable  thnt  the  older  prison  BystdDU 
will  still  hold  their  own.  and  that  European  nations  will  not 
generally  adopt  the  indDtermiunte  sentence  and  the  latest  inven- 
tion in  reformatories. 

AiiTHUR  Griffiths. 


RIVER  A:^\)  UARBOit   IMPROVEMEI^T. 

BT  THE  BOH.     HEWTOX     C.     BLAJfCHARD,    CHAIKVAX    OP    IBE 

COKXITTGB   OH   BIVERd   ASl>  UAKUOKJ   OP  THE  HOUSE 

OF   HEPItK.SKKTATlVKS. 


Thk  gorerumcnt  of  tlie  United  States  U  punaitig,  oQ  a  some- 
wliKt  vitcuitL-d  aeale,  a  Bjatom  of  rivur  und  burbur  improvemeut. 
Both  iho  grent  politiciil  jiartieB  havtj  recugnizfd  tliu  souiidneM 
of  thU  poliof  by  Bobfitautially  iiidureiuglLesiiiue  hi  their  iiuLiouul 
|)latfonn&.  No  q^Qcetiou  iauow  more  fully  &«ttleU  tliuii  tlie  right 
uid  daty  of  the  gownuimM,  wiihiii  proper  limiUitions  of  ecuii- 
omy  and  puhliu  iibcoseity,  to  fat-ilitutu  conituercv  by  all  appropri- 
ate pnbUc  works. 

The  value  of  the  great  natural  highvraya  of  otir  country  to 
Iho  people  who  now  inhabit  the  United  States,  and  to  the  gen- 
•ntioiu  who  will  follovr  in  the  occupancy  of  its  territory  and  the 
control  of  its  destiuiee,  cannot  bo  ovcr-o&tiniuted.  Nature  haa 
doDQ  much  fur  North  America  as  regards  facilities  for  traDB)Kpr- 
lalion.  Great  ooeanB  ou  either  aide  and  u  great  gatf  on  the 
South  offer  their  pathways  to  her  people  ;  on  the  North  her  in- 
land 8©a«,  cuiitaiuing  one-third  of  all  the  fresh  water  of  the  world, 
«Uuid  unrivalled  among  the  hikes  of  all  oonntHoa  ;  and  hornnme- 
roaa  rivers  lie  ready  to  hand,  "  Hwaiting  only  the  application  of 
flteam  to  rcsseU  to  render  them  magnificent  highways."  To  be 
more  Kpecifio,  we  have,  approximately,  23.000  miles  of  danger- 
oni  cooBt  line  on  tbe  two  oceans  and  gulf.  We  have  the  two 
KreatMt  iuUnd  waterways  on  earth— the  Great  Utkes  and  the 
Hiasissippi  Hiver  and  its  tributaries.  Tho  rivera  of  America  are 
the  largest  on  earth.  After  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  comes  tlia 
BfiRsiisippi,  with  a  discharge  per  eeormd  of  250,000  cubic  feet  at 
low  water,  to  over  1,000,000  cubic  feet  at  high  water.  This 
mightT  n>er  is  equal  in  bulk  to  nil  tho  rivers  of  EurofW  com- 
bine<l.  MrluMive  of  the  Volga.    It  is  hirgor  than  the  Yang-t»e- 
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Kiang  and  the  Ganges,  the  greatest  rivera  of  Asia,  comWneil.  It 
hiis  forty-four  navigable  tributaricii,  fuid  tho  aggregate  tmrigablo 
length  of  these  rivers  \&  16,090  miles — more  than  four  tiinua  thf 
length  of  the  ocean  line  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  more 
than  four  times  the  distEince  by  rail  aoross  tlie  continent  from 
Now  Y(jrk  to  .Sun  KranciHCit. 

The  rivora  onipLyiiij;  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  give  us,  in  addi- 
tion, S,3  51  milcfl  of  naTigable  streams;  iho&o  flowing  into  the 
Qulf  of  Mexico,  other  than  the  Missiwippi,  2,870  miles  ;  and 
tlio^e  flowing  into  tJie  Atlautiu  Ocean,  2»8?4,  uiiius — uiukiugan 
enormous  total  of  :f 4, 18^  miles  of  uuvigablu  rivcrB,  lacking  but 
little  of  being  long  enough  to  bolt  tho  world,  and  constituting  an 
inc-oniparable  system  of  inland  water  trausportation.  These 
wat<^rw{(ya  were  formed  and  presented  by  uature  at  no  cost  to  the 
people,  hnt  tboy  are  j\iat  an  valuable  m  if  artilicially  constructed. 
They  belong  to  the  nation,  and  should,  like  its  custom-houses, 
poat-oRicL's,  military  roads,  and  other  ])r)iper(y,  be  kept  in  good 
condition  and  repair. 

To  iiavigatf!  those  watorg,  we  built,  aocordiug  to  a  competent 
aatbority,  during  the  thirty  yeard  ending  in  1890,  1,747  ships 
and  barks,  S75  barges,  1^,423  schooners,  and  17,3JJ0  sloops  and 
oUier  email  craft — -a  total  of  :I2,104  sailing  and  nnrigged  craft, 
represeuLiiig  S,irj9,U05  tons  of  totinuge;  and  during  the  same 
time  we  constructed  lO.OS^  steamers,  having  a  total  tonnage  of 
2,804,066  tons — giving  a  grand  aggregate  of  4:i,7S6  ci-aft  of  all 
kindii,  having  a  tonnage  of  8,023,671  tond,  and  representing  an 
average  annual  addition  of  1,379  vessels  of  '-!0d,82S  tons  to  oar 
canning  fleet. 

The  r&cords  of  the  census  give  the  fleet  for  the  census  year  at 
8,917  stilling  rojtseln,  (',0fi7  stt-^am  vessels,  and  10,561  unrigged 
rraft,  making  il!>,M&  vessels  of  all  kinds,  of  the  aggregate  value 
uf  t215,0'20.336,  to  which  must  be  added  r-i5,000,000  for  shore 
property,  making  a  total  of  ♦•Mfl,0"-iO,H:i6— a  vast  inlcrwit  earuiDg 
#145,000,000  for  tlio  year,  employing  wholly  or  partially  daring 
the  year  340, !^8d  persons,  and  paying  out  in  the  same  time  for 
expenses  111  l.l.OQO.OOO,  of  which  140,000,000  (in  round  numbora) 
was  for  wages. 

The  Oeusns  Bureau  was  able  to  gather  reports  on  only  about  90 
per  cent,  of  the  traffui  floet,  yet  the  report  of  operations  by  thoao 
is  a  remarkable  onr,  the  freight  moved  Imving  lm<-n  no  less  than 
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Io6,07d,3:i0  lone,  tKe  number  ot  puMeugers  carried  having  boeu 
i99,07y,577.  and  tho  aggregate  milc^age  the  Teasels  reporting 
traTeUod  10  acoamplish  thcaoroaalU  hai-ing  (-quailed  10e,466,l(;4 
iiiih'Ji. 

Tbo  Taluo  ot  the  oxporlHAtuI  imports  of  the  United  SUtoa  for 
thuouiaiu  ji;:ii-  isyu.  wirned  in  Ami-riuati  veseels,  was 4202, 451,080, 
und  the  vtklucof  Miat  oarried  in  foreign  veeaels  was  $1,371^16,- 
744,  nuking  a  total  ot  11,573,567.830.  This  vast  comniorcc  is 
benefitod  tlirocUjr  by  the  iuijiro cement  of  oar  harbors,  and  ludi- 
nctiy  bjr  the  improveuieut  of  onr  internal  waterways.  But  this 
wu  odIj  our  foreign  commerce  across  tbu  ocvauH.  Ijet  iisgtauco 
now  at  the  freight  movement  on  our  inland  and  coastwise  waters. 
This  is  grouped  b;  a  competent  authority*  as  follows : 

_    .  ,  Tom. 

PMchinenaiMtor  th«Gre&tLftkn,wtMiUTdouMUo.... fi3.l«.l.is 

nw(lil  niavMiMBt  00  UMrirm«of  Lb«HlMlHlpplTBll«,wbt>Ujd«Bw*ilo  01,400.0^1 

tUMMUa  <WH»CTt«  OB  lh»  AUMlUc  eoilt  MWlOBlf  Of  MbXbO .■..    7S.niS.nS 

IlNiHUa  ooHiinvm  on  ibo  PMtflo  eoMt lUl.tTH 

lUklR*  ft  total  of HtM.m 

AddiAtbMoOffDrM  itM. aKte,*n 

of  iikimI  rtftjllv. 
And  welwreKtfltalfnUflfatinoTwnvatonoarlnlwiil  wmten  of UftJH.MII 

all  of  which  is  benefited  directly  by  the  expenditures  made  in 
the  improvement  of  our  waterways  and  ocean  portit. 

From  this  exhibit  of  foreign  commerce  on  the  ocean,  and  of 
domeelic  commerce  on  our  inland  and  coastwise  waters,  it  ninst 
boodmitteil  that  there  is  ample  justiQcation  for  the  liberal  policy 
of  river  and  harbor  iuiprovemont  upon  which  the  goveromi'Dt 
has  entered.  But  this  is  not  all.  If  there  were  not  a  pound  of 
fri'ight  carried  upon  the  waterways,  the  benefit*  derived  from 
their  prewnoe  would  be  incalculable,  standing  as  thej  do  a 
meoace  by  nature  to  all  urtiticisl  competitiou  and  free  to  all  who 
wish  to  use  them  (or  transportation  purposes  upon  eqnal  terms* 
with  minimum  opportnuitles  for  pooling  or  discrimination — 
the  great  evils  to-day  in  every  other  means  of  communication  and 
transportation. 
.  It  in  tmp,  tho  T&ilwA^'a  now  carry  the  largGst  portion  of  the 
fri'i-jht  formerly  transported  by  rivur  or  hike,  but  they  are  com 
iw^llfil,  by  river  and  lake  competition,  tot^rry  such  freight  during 
the  aeaaon  of  navigation  at  very  low  ratos.  The  waterways  are  the 
nicist  pijwerful  powible  regulators  of  rates  upon  the  railways.    It  i« 

*  Mr.  Tlwi.  J.  Virtu.  TntinmrUUaB  SuUmIc*.  t;ut«d  WMMOMUva. 
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cleArly  shown  Ity  Rtatiatics  that,  the  lowest  f reiglit  riktos  Mre  found 
u|>on  milniada  most  subject  to  wutcr  oGmpctitioii,  and  those  rutoa 
oBcund  or  (lecline  accoi'diDg  us  navigation  is  free  or  JDturrupteii. 

The  saving,  therefore,  to  commerce  arieJtig  from  our  water- 
WH}'H  and  their  improvcmont  coniQB  from  the  resulting  low  nitoB 
of  freight,  aiul  its  money  value  must  be  colcaluted  not  only  from 
freight  moved  by  water,  but  also  upon  frirtght  moved  by  rail  tn 
computiLiou  witb  tbo  water  routes.  The  oSuot  of  water  trans- 
portation, it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  both  direct  and  indirect  It 
furnishes  the  ship|>er  with  cheap  rates,  and,  also,  by  its  corapeti- 
tiro  infiuenco,  forces  the  initways  to  lessen  charges.  A  diminn- 
tion  in  freight  charges  of  one  mill  per  ton  p<*r  mile  on  the  railways 
of  the  country  effects  a  saving  of  nejirly  a  hnndred  millions  annu- 
ally to  shippers  in  traiiBpr»rtatioti  charges. 

It  muBt  be  conceded,  then,  that  npon  our  inland  waterways 
depends  most  hirgi^^ly  the  re»li?.atiun  of  cheap  transportation. 
Cheap  transportation  iifTocte  the  weiriin-  of  both  the  producer  and 
consumer.  The  competition  among  commercial  cities  is  so  great 
that  a  triSing  overcharge  in  rates  of  transportatioQ  may  ooflt  the 
loss  of  an  important  market  (o  the  producer,  and  the  trade  of  an 
important  section  to  the  particular  market.  tTnobstruoted 
navigation  of  the  lake*  and  interior  rivers,  and  deep  water  ports 
on  Ihc  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  and  tlio  Pacific  coasts,  menus  cheaper 
food,  cheaper  clothing,  cheaper  iron,  coal,  lumber,  and  cheaper 
supplies  gonemlly  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 

No  class  of  genc^ral  leginlation  hue,  probably,  been  subjected 
to  more  severe  and  continue^l  criticism  than  that  euacteil  for  the 
support  and  develojiment  of  oor  internal  and  seaboard  commerce 
by  the  improvement  ofourriversand  harbors.  And  yet  it  is  prob- 
able that  no  distribution  nf  public  moneys  has  conferretl  more  com- 
mon uud  lasting  benefits  upon  the  peojile  and  upon  the  industries 
of  the  country  at  large.  Nothing  h  more  noooBsary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  ft  country  and  the  advancement  of  its  people  than  cheap, 
safe,  nnobstructed,  and  reliable  transportation.  l*arlicularly  is 
this  true  of  a  conntry  like  oars,  with  widely  separated  boundaries 
and  diversified  natural  re?ourccB,  where  manufacturing  iTidnntries 
and  their  sources  of  supply  are  often  thousands  of  miles  apart, 
and  where  centres  of  jmpnlation  are  far  removed  from  the  ogrl- 
cultuml  regions,  whicli  supply  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  fof  rivers  and  liarborsfrom  the 
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beginning  of  the  government,  in  1789,  Ko  the  prcseat  time  is,  in 
roULd  numbers.  |U!4Q,iHK),UUV.  Wlml  a  dnmll  sum  when  cumpured 
with  the  amount  n{  the  present  ca«h  valtiatioti  of  the  railroada 
conitruoted  in  the  United  Stat«e  since  lt^30  (iMiv),  I5,OUO,000.(IUU  ! 
It  is  a  remiu-kable  fact  that  the  total  amount  ux]>ende4  for  riv&r 
nod  harbor  improvement  hitrdly  equals  what  is  paid  out  in  ono 
year  at  the  present  time  for  repairs  and  rolling  stot^^k  on  the  rail* 
WSJ8  of  tliu  country. 

For  Bome  yeurs  from  the  beginning  of  the  governmont, 
impritvpment  of  our  wutorwaya  wa£  limited  to  scn-coaat  harbors 
and  salt-water  tidal  streania.  Later,  John  C.  CalboDHj  tho  leader 
of  the  striut  Donstmctiunijsts  of  theCuiistitulion^  looked  upon  the 
MitBissippi  River  and  declared  it  "  an  arm  of  the  atni,"  justifying 
the  improvement  of  its  navigation  by  the  Federal  CtoTerumcnt  ou 
this  ground.  luUtod  and  westward  the  advancing  tide  of  jwpula- 
tion,  of  trade  and  commercial  industry  and  activity,  pushed  ita 
Way.  rendering  the  utilization  of  our  other  rivers  and  lakes  nccee- 
sary,  and  directing  attention  an<]  care  to  their  navigation.  As  more 
rivers  and  harbont  were  taken  in  band,  as  more  projects  of  im- 
provement were  entered  on,  a  corresponding  increase  in  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose  became  necessary.  In  1822,  the  first 
general  appropriation  for  the  Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
was  made,  amounting  to  $22,700.  From  time  to  time,  appro- 
priations of  this  character  continued  to  bo  mode,  resulting  in 
llie  expenditnre  of  tU,700,000  prior  to  1660.  in  the  deciule  be- 
tween 1860  and  1870,  the  aggregate  appropriations  were  •12,- 
788,IS3  ;  between  1870  and  I8S0,  t68,o:}5.056  ;  between  IHW  and 
1890.  inclusive,  tl08,6I3,0<36  ;  and  since  1890,  a  tittle  over  135,- 
000,000  :  making  a  total  of  1240.000,000  in  more  than  a  century 
for  parposes  of  great  public  improveinent. 

Contrast  this  sum  with  ex|>eitdit  tires  for  like  parpoaes  by  other 
maritime  nations.  Onr  neighbor,  Canada,  with  about  one- 
twelfth  of  onr  population,  and  with  rosonrcea  and  wealth  in  no 
wise  compuruhle  to  ours,  has  expended  on  her  transiHirtatiou  routes 
(takes,  rivers,  canals,  and  niilways)  more  than  1300,000^000^  in- 
cloding  nearly  1 ,300  miles  of  railway  constructed  and  equipped  by 
the  government. 

Bngland  has  only  1,300  miles  of  coast  line — not  mooh  more 
than  one-twentieth  of  what  we  have.  Yet  she  expends  tSO.OiXi,- 
000  ttimaally  upon  the  t»me  \  930,000.000  has  been  expcndod  on 
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the  Cljde,  which  ia  but  ii  rivulet  compared  with  the  ilississipjii ; 
liiiil  $8:2,000,01)0,  all  told,  upon  the  Meracy,  which  is  bat  aBpring 
brunch  compurod  with  tlie  mighty  "Father  of  WaterB."  Upon 
poiiie  of  her  hurboi's  (ircal  Britsiti  hiis  expended  large  i^iitiiB — over 
»5,U00,000  nt  Portland,  over  «6,500,000  at  Holyhead,  and  over  $7,- 
O00,000at  HymuuLh.  The  figures  may  bo  much  larger  than  thetw. 
1  have  not  before  inu  the  expenditures  for  the  more  recent  ywuw. 
The  great  ship  cauat  counectiug  Mauchueter  with  the  sea  at 
Idvoi-pool,  a  distance  of  about  4U  mites,  was  formally  opened,  amid 
great  rejoicings,  on  the  first  of  the  present  year,  having  been 
completed  at  a  cost  approximating  480,000,000. 

France,  with  about  three-Ofths  of  our  population  and  one- 
aevDnteerith  of  our  territorial  area,  haa  expended  aince  1814  upon 
her  Imrbors  and  witterways  more  than  $f>dO,000,000,  in  addition 
to  ♦700,000,000  upon  her  railways.  The  aggregate  length  of  hor 
navigable  rivers  and  canals  is  about  7,000  milci; — not  much  ex- 
ceeding the  iiiivigable  length  of  the  natural  waterways  in  the  single 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Germany,  in  1887,  authorized  the  construction  of  more  than 
1,000  miles  of  new  cauul  routes  in  addition  to  the  1,261*  miles 
then  in  operation  and  her  4,925  miles  of  available  navigable 
rivers. 

Our  method  of  making  appropriations  for  river  and  harbor 
work  hot)  boon  fanlly  in  the  extreme.  We  have  pursued  a  less 
wise  course  than  have  our  European  brothers  ;  and  a  comporisou 
of  their  methods  with  our  own  teacheu  a  wholesome  lesson  and 
illustrateti  the  only  exiravagaut  feature  incident  to  the  expenditure 
of  our  river  and  harbor  appropriations.  In  Europe,  when  the  im- 
provementof  a  harbor  or  river  is  determined  on,  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  is  made  and  a  plan  adopted.  Then  all  the  money  necessary 
for  the  coniptetiou  of  the  project  is  appropriated  at  once  and 
made  available  for  the  regular,  systematic,  andcontinnoua  prose- 
cution of  the  work. 

With  us.  an  ordorofanrroy  of  the  stream  or  harbor  proposed  to 
be  improved  is  made  by  Oongress  and  this  order  is  executed  by  the 
War  I)cpiirtment.  through  the  Kngineor  Corjis.  Inquiry  is  then 
mmle  rehitivu  to  tlie  present  and  proepcotive  commerce  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  eontomptatcd  improvement,  with  the  view  of  determin- 
ing what  public  necessity  exists  for  the  proposed  expenditure  and 
an  opinion  is  retjuired  of  the  ufflcor  making  the  snrvey  and  of  tbe 
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rnr  PepBrtDicQt.  through  tbe  Chief  of  EnKiut^ors,  as  (o  whether 
t)ip  locHlitj  is  worthy  of  improvement  or  nut.  II  worthy,  ii  phin 
of  improvement  is  formulatod  And  estimates  of  tbo  cost  fif^nrcd. 
AH  tlii«  ia^ubmittcO  in  inieUiilcd  rei>ort  to  CougrMs.  So  far,  so 
good.  Then,  it  it  be  the  juilj^ineiit  of  CongreM  that  tlio  project 
is  worthy  and  the  improvement  be  entered  ott,  the  plan  io 
formally  adopted,  iind  n  small  HppropriHtion,  frcqnently  not  more 
than  10,  lA,  nr  30  ]ier  cent,  of  the  wttimitte,  in  niaile  to  begin 
the  work. 

There  is  always  anoertaintj  when  the  next  appropriation  to 
Donlintio  the  work  will  be  made,  and  how  much  it.  will  be.  Thus, 
tbo  olBcer  charged  with  the  work  of  construction  is  compelled  to 
limit  bis  contracts  to  the  amoaat  actually  appropriated.  This  is 
soon  exliau3t«(l,  and  work  is  stopped  until  the  period  comes 
around  for  the  passage  of  another  riTcr  and  harbor  bill.  For  the 
last  ten  or  twelro  years  tinch  bitln  have  be«n  biennial,  coming  only 
once  in  two  ycur».  At  the  firHt,  or  long.  Hr«sion  at  eaoh  Congress 
it  IB  poBsible  to  \mas  such  moasnres :  ut  the  sliort  session  they  are 
"  lllibaatered  "  tu  death.  Stoppage  of  the  work  Tor  the  want  of 
(ands,  as  above  indicated^  not  only  ]>oftt{H}nes  the  jieriiMl  when 
rcsulta  wdl  lie  reatizeil  by  the  completion  of  the  work,  but  is 
WMsteful  in  the  lottt  degree  by  deterioration  of  the  work  already 
done  by  being  left  iu  an  inoomptete  condition,  and  by  the  plant 
and  working  force  enga^^ed  upon  it  becoming  scattered  and  re- 
moved. 

Sometimes  chc  results  of  one  year's  work  are  destroyed  or  be- 
come vnlnelesi  from  one  cause  or  another  before  the  next  appro- 
priation can  Iki  bad.  Sometimoa  tbo  engineer,  as  a  matter  of 
economy  or  from  force  of  circumetanccs,  withholds  tho  expendi- 
ture nntil  more  money  is  appropriated  and  becomes  available  for 
tbe  work. 

This  tilow,  sporadic,  intermittent,  uncertain  metboil  of  provid- 
ing tlio  means  to  carry  on  public  works  liiw  OporaU-d  greatly  U* 
our  disadvantage.  Iu  many  instances  the  final  c'jst  of  se<.runng 
dedred  resnlta  has  been  greatly  inrrcased  over  what  would  have 
been  required  bod  the  estimated  nost  been  modcavailable  at  once. 
The  fault  of  our  system  lies  in  not  appropriating  the  amount 
noedeil  lu  nomplete  »  pnblic  work  when  it  i^  ordered  to  Im  com- 
meuevtU  nr  in  not  autbnriKing  the  making  of  contracts  to  com- 
pleCeit 
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The  ofGcers  of  the  Kugineor  Corps  protested  from  the  begin- 
ning agHinat  tliu  policy  of  partial  approprukliious,  nnd  tbo  civil 
engiueera  of  tlio  country  repeatedly  calletl  attention  to  tlie  un- 
wise action  of  Congrees  in  this  roapoct.  Those  of  us  in  Congresa 
who  lire  intimately  identiged  with  this  branch  of  pnblic  service 
6aw  and  recognized  this  ;  but  ruforuiit  ure  of  slow  growth,  and  it 
tookyeftrs  to  erlncate  popular  sciitiuiont  iaandontof  Congress 
to  tbo  point  of  (leiKirtiire  from  the  old,  wasteful  systora,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  new,  or  what  is  now  called  "  the  contract  or 
continuous  work,'*  systoni. 

Tliie  reform  flrttt  made  ita  appenrarioe  in  1890,  on  the  riTer 
and  harbor  bill  of  that  year.  Ileadvent  was  retarded  by  the  sharp 
cTLtictsm  always  encoiiTitured  by  nver  and  harbor  bills^  and  the 
llorcci  warfare  waged  on  them  in  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  prior  to  ISW — back  in  the  seventies— a  contract 
was  awartled  by  law  lo  James  B.  Eads  to  deepen  the  pass  at  the 
nioutb  of  the  Missiedippt  Kiver.  But  that  was  an  anthorizatiou 
to  an  individual  to  do  specific  work,  and  was  not  the  outliningof 
a  general  policy,  at  that  time,  to  ho  thereafter  followed. 

The  contract  provisions,  however,  in  the  bill  of  1890  author- 
izing the  Secretiiry  of  War  to  make  contracts  for  the  completion 
of  etirtain  public  works  wafi  the  Untt  oxpoiiinental  atop  taken  in 
the  inaugnratioD  of  ii  reform  in  legislation  relating  to  river  and 
harbor  improvement,  which  may  now  be  considered  the  settled 
policy  of  the  government,  to  be  prosecuted  slowly,  »«  the  con- 
dition of  the  nittional  Treasury  ailmits,  until  all  the  works  no- 
dcrtnkcn  by  the  government,  or  at  least  the  largest  one,  are  in- 
cluded in  it. 

The  bill  of  Ifiao  provided  for  contracts  for  completion  in  the 
OMe  of  five  of  the  most  important  projects  of  riv(^r  and  harbor 
'Improvomeut.  These  were  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  the  Hay 
Lake  Channel,  and  the  harbors  of  Fhiladulpbia,  Haltimore,  and 
Galveston.  Without  increasing  the  upual  approprititioiis  for  these 
projects,  wliich  the  bill  carried,  the  following  proviso  was  inserted 
in  the  oHse  of  each  : 

"  Providedt  t]x»t  saoh  oontracU  as  may  he  dMiraW*' may  be  enl«r«d 
Inbg  by  thn  SncroUiry  ot  Vfnu  Cor  tlis  coiniileliou  of  the  csiatinK  prefect,  Or 
&ny  pnrt  of  the  hniiic.  lo  bu  [»]d  for  u  ap|>ropriatUMu;  maj  from  Ume  W 
Umu  Ite  tnade  by  law." 

This  gave  the  Secretary  of  War  the  authority  to  contract  ob- 
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ligations  on  the  part  of  the  goTeniiiiciit  for  the  completion  of  the 
iinprvrcm«iit«  ut  the  loculitiufl  menttonod,  nnti  |c;iivo  to  the  works 
thonuelvcs  the  covotcd  status  of  being  "  expentlitiires  authorized 
bjrexistio};  Ikw."  IfoMiag  thia  status,  theftmtlsto  meet  the  pay- 
monti  under  the  contntcta  became  part  of  the  ourrcnt  cxponsesof 
the  govsrnment,  and  to  he  provided  for  as  other  cxpenaeti  author^ 
ixod  by  law  are  provided  Tor,  vix. :  on  one  of  tlio  geneml  ajiproprin- 
tioti  hilld,  which  L-oino  every  year.  The  river  and  harbor  bill  is 
□ot  one  of  the  goiiorul  appropnattou  billt;,  and,  as  already  Boett, 
oomes  only  once  in  two  years.  Accordingly,  tha  "contract" 
riror  and  hnrbor  projects  pttsaed  out  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill 
and  cook  their  place  on  the  sandry  ciril  appropriation  bill,  irhich 
is  one  ot  the  regular  appropriation  bills  reported  by  the  Cotomittee 
on  Ap  propria  tioDfl. 

The  result  of  this  departnro  from  the  old  system  waa  extremely 
gratifying.  Not  only  wim  no  difficulty  found  In  secnrtng  bids  for 
vorkt  to  be  paid  for  as  appro prlutionD  miglit  be  iniide,  hut  in  let- 
ting the  contniots  for  completion  at  the  five  loc&Iities  alluded  to 
a  Mving  of  mitiions  of  dollars  was  ofTected  over  previous  esti- 
mates. 

This  chaugo  proved  such  a  decided  success  in  the  mattttr 
of  economy,  as  well  us  in  insuring  spee<ly  results,  that  when 
the  riror  and  harbor  bill  of  1892  was  being  made  up  it  was  re- 
•olred  to  extend  the  sy^m.  Thirr«en  more  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  projects  tinder  way  of  improvement  were,  in 
that  bill,  placed  under  the  "  contract'*  or  "continnonB  work  " 
aystcm.  These  were  the  harbor  of  Refnge  at  Point  Judith* 
B.  I.  ;  thu  biirbon  of  Charleston,  Savuunub,  and  Mobile  ;  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  California;  the  Hudson  Bivor^  npper  Missisaippi 
Rlrer,  lower  Hississippi  River,  Missouri  River,  the  Columbia 
River  at  the  Ooscades  ;  tbe  month  of  the  St.  John's  Jtiver,  the 
Great  Kanawha  River,  and  the  Ship  Channel,  (treat  Lakes. 

Uuder  the  authority  thus  given,  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
entered  into  contracts  for  these  works,  with  the  modt  gratifying 
nsuItD  OS  to  e(K>nomy  and  ex]>edition  of  couRtrucUon. 

For  instance,  it  was  estimated  tliat  the  Hhip  Channel  in  tho 
Great  I^kea  would  cost  (3,340,000.  Under  theauthority  toletout 
the  whole  work,  oontmots  bnvo  been  made  fur  thu  completion  of 
the  proj(;ct  for  the  sum  tutul  of  only  $1,304, 4^)4- 3 ».  much  len 
than  ohv-half  of  the  origimd  estimate. 
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At  Hnmboldt  Bay,  California,  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
work  was  91,715,116.  A  cootract  has  been  made  to  complete 
the  project  for  less  than  half  that  sum,  inclnding  contingencies. 

At  Hay  Lake  Channel,  St.  Mary's  RiTer,  contracts  have  been 
made  lor  the  completion  of  the  project  at  a  saving  of  $900,000 
under  the  estimate. 

Great  saving  in  money  is  also  reported  in  the  work  on  the 
Hadson  River,  on  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
River,  and  at  Mobile,  at  Charleston,  at  Baltimore,  and  other  points; 
and  as  regards  saving  in  time,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  reports  that 
*'nnderthe  system  of  continuing  contracts  it  is  judged  that 
the  works  will  be  completed  in  one-half  the  time  which  would  be 
required  were  the  works  to  depend  on  biennial  appropriations 
and  a  consequent  succession  of  contracts."  ^ 

NswroiT  C.  Blakohabd. 


A  NAVAL  UNION  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  REPLY  TO  MR,  ANDRKW  CARNEGIE, 
nv  uAJOfi  SIR  o.  a.  olahkb,  k.  v.  h.  a. 


It  is  an  inoritablc  tendency  of  oar  age  to  eeok  solooo  in 
dmnu.  TliD  etrc'saof  lif«,  with  iu  foverish  compettlion  and  its 
mercileiB  (acU.  tho  broiiking  ap  ut  old  faiths,  the  opprossive 
BensQ  of  nn  oxutonco  ruled  hy  incxoniblg  lav,  tho  iuureusiiig  sub- 
ordination  o(  mea  and  mailer  to  mere  toauhiuery  {ralitical  or 
toofanical — such  conditions  forco  us  into  mental  reaction,  which 
flnds  various  mmles  of  expression.  Fancy,  hedgud  around  by 
praoticality  and  weighed  down  by  bard  figures,  ctnmot  bo  wholly 
stiSed,  and  whether  wo  linger  over  an  anticipatory  retrospect 
with  Mr.  UelUmy,  indulge  in  "a  look  ahead"  with  Mr.  Carnegie, 
or — farle**  profuably— attempt  to  peer  across  the  "  BordtMland" 
with  Mr.  btead,  the  same  haman  craving  supplies  the  impnlso 
and  explains  the  fascination.  All  round  us  lie  problems  whoso 
BolutioD  would  gild  the  deetinioa  of  millions  nnborn,  and  that 
BolutioQ  sometimoB  appears  Tory  easy  and  natural.  To  teach  to  the 
Bge  the  mere  conditions  of  the  problem  seems  almosc  sulllcient  to 
BeourD  the  grotit  ubjt'ct.  What  butter  furm  can  oar  day-dreams 
aaBumo  than  tho  jwrtraynl  of  the  ultimate  aud  certuiu  triumpli  ? 
lu  dreamland  thea<  are  no  facts  to  encounter,  no  difficaltiei  to 
stirraouut,  ami  fancy  ranging  free  can  re-creato  the  world  or 
bend   the  niirids  uf  uutions   to  tho  fnlfitment  of  a  noble  a«pira- 

tlOD. 

Altboiigh  Mr.  Carnegie  has  claimed  this  freedom  for  his 
*Mr«un  "  of  tho  njunion  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,*  bi^  priio- 
tical  mind  has  unconsciously  asserted  itself.  Heanliciputea  difH- 
oultiee,  but  makes  light  of  them;  bo  tempers  imagination  by 
reuomng,  whereby  the  power  of  each  is  impaired.  I  fear  that 
tho  effwt  of  his  implied  appeal  to  the  two  natioua  is  tbud  wealc- 

*  MOHTa  Amxkioax  lUnrtBw,  Jubq,  UM, 
TOL.   1'l.Vltl.— NO.  448.  23 
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ened.  Tlie  cold  thinker  may  be  alienated  by  the  play  of  fancy ; 
the  enthusiast  by  the  display  of  reaaon.  While  cordially  agreeing 
with  aims  which  I  liaTe  long  held  to  be  fraught  with  iufiuite  good 
to  the  (Hturoof  the  world,  1  am  doubtfnl  whether  Mr.  Carnegie's 
dazzling  article  will  materially  advance  those  aims.  I  write, 
therefore,  in  no  spirit  of  mere  criticism,  but  with  an  eamoat 
desire  to  find  eonie  practicable  flret  step,  acceptable  to  both  nations, 
capable  of  being  curried  into  immediate  effect. 

llistorioally,  the  data  of  the  problem  appear  somewhat  differ- 
ent to  thosQ  on  which  Mr.  Caniegio  dwells.  The  question  to-day 
ie  not  that  of  "  reunion."  In  the  hundred  and  more  years  which 
have  parsed  since  tlio  North  American  colonies  fought  for  and 
achieved  their  ind ope udeuce,  a  great  nation  has  arisen  under  con- 
ditions phyeical,  eocial,  and  politicalj  which  differ  widely  from 
those  of  the  original  mother-con ntry.  Kinship  remains,  nov 
tieaare  being  daily  formed  ;  but  the  powerful  factor  of  a  vigorone 
distinctive  nationality  must  not  be  ignored.  We,  too,  )iftve  moved 
fast  and  far  since  1776,  building  up  an  empire  scattered  oror 
many  lands.  dilTusing  throughout  the  world  the  blesBings  of  com- 
merce, and  broadening  the  buses  of  natiouiil  liberty.  The  Britain 
ol  1894  is  not  that  mled  by  George  III.  Tims  we  have  to  bring 
together  in  lastingnnion  two  great  nations  never  yet  united. 

I  do  not  care,  therefore,  to  analyze,  with  Ifr.  Carnegie,  the 
motivcfl  of  the  founders  of  the  United  States,  or  to  deplore  the 
mejtna  by  which  independence  was  attained.  The  past  may 
lie  buried  ;  the  prcEunt  and  the  future  may  receive  a  now  impress 
if  wo  80  will.  This,  at  lea«t,  is  certain.  No  legacy  of  bittemeas 
on  either  aide  has  com*!  down  tn  the  present  generation  from  the 
eighteenth  century,  imd  the  great  name  of  Wjudniigton,  patriot, 
soldier,  and  stAtesman,  ia  revered  alike  by  both  nations.*  The 
wound  cansed  by  the  wholly  unlooked  for  and  undcsirod  separa- 
tion of  the  mother  from  her  child  has  long  ceased  to  "bleed." 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  any  slighted  feeling  of  sorcncjia  anrvivM 
from  the  niistivkon  hosLilities  of  1812-14,  to  which,  though  thoy 
occnrred  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  Mr.  Carnegie  does 
not  allude.  The  story  is  a  painful  one.  Only  the  intense  prooo- 
cupatiou  of  British  statesmen  under  the  strain  of  a  great  Euro- 

*  A  rtiort  ttm«)  iiga  Mt  Amcrte^n  t««iMblp  orret«d  a  nemocliU  lo  ■  Britlih 
offlmr  who  had  aenrfld  in  tbs  Impnrliil  foroM  prior  lo  the  mptttt*.  Hla  verr  nanw, 
IruMiircd  Uuouffh  mil  ihca*  voan  by  AovrtokW.  wax  (onrottca  in  Knckml. 
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pean  straggle  oaa  explain  the  heedless  drifting  into  a  war  the  im- 
mirifDcyof  which  was  to  the  last  disbelieved  bj  the  people  of 
England,  stid  which  on  Atlantic  cable  might  probably  have 
averted.*  The  «torj  is  now  remembered  in  America  only  in  con- 
nection with  some  naval  snccesses  and  possibly  in  the  pension  list. 
In  England,  it  ha«  long  been  forgotten. 

Thns  1  doubt  the  force,  even  the  relevance,  of  theqnotations 
from  American  and  British  statesmen  lietween  1774  and  1779,  to 
which  Mr.  Cnrncgio  devotes  one-fifth  of  liia  article.  As  regarda 
the  (lueolion  of  sentiment,  it  is  surety  beat  to  dwell  on  nttcrsnces 
sabsoqueot  to  1814. 

With  true  insight  President  John  Q.  Adams,  in  hia  second 
annual  message,  wrote  as  follows  : 

The  «omm«rcI«l  Intorcourse  belwwn  the  two  countries  l«  |irre«t«r  In 
tnaffniiude  nnd  Amount  than  tbnt  bntimcn  an;  two  other  natioiui  On  tlie 
globo.  It  l«,  for  all  pnrpOBca  of  bmpfll  or  ndrnnugc  to  both.  «s  prrclotu 
util  Id  all  probability  far  more  esicnslvii  than  U  [bo  parlica  were  still 
con«t.lto«nt  part«  of  one  sod  tlir  tame  nation.  TrcatieH  hctiveoo  aacb 
Ht«t»,  rPKulatlng  the.  int^rroiirw  at  praci'  )tet  wran  thrm  and  ailjiiatinft  lo- 
tcnata  of  aach  trao«c«nd(^nt  importaou  to  both,  vrhicb  hnvt.-  hrpn  toaod  in 
a  hioitPXperlenco  of  yean  mutaally  adrantagcous,  sbould  nut  be  lightly 
caoceDed  or  diicootinuod. 

Su  far  hiul  mutual  understanding  advuncvd  within  leas    than 

twelve  years  of  a  |iaintul  coDtesi  in  which  American  trade  bad 

severely  suffered.     Four  yciirs  later,  in  his  finit  annual  message, 

PrMident  Jackson  penned  these  signitleant  words  : 

Brcrrtbinx  In  tb»  comllliOD  and  bisIorT  of  tbc  t«ro  natlono  la  calcu- 
tiled  toln«plr«BentImeoU of  mutuai  rc«p«^tand  tocarrjr  conviction  to  the 
mlnitB  of  Ixrtb  that  It  la  tbeir  policy  to  preserve  tJie  nost  oordlal  relatlous. 

And  after  four  more  years  he  was  able  to  add  : 

It  U  grallfjInK  to  the  friends  of  both  to  pcrr<<lve  tbat  the  Intercoantt 
betWMn  the  tTTop^-iplM  in  dally  becomlnjE  more  nttfuaire.  and  tl>st8«T)U- 
mcDtti  of  mulual  good  Trill  bavoKTown  ap.  bcflttinR  tbriroouiinoD  oriRln, 

Mora  than  half  a  century  has  nmply  prored  the  foresight  oC 
Presidont  Jackson.  Knglishmen  do  not  forget  the  words  of  Ad- 
miral Josinh  Tstnall  asserting  the  indidsoluble  bond  of  race  at  n 
moment  of  emergency.  And  on  many  subsequent  occasions 
the  navicfl  of  the  two  nations  have  shown  a  brotherhood  inlinitoly 
more  significant  than  the  hysterical  embracings  at  Toulon  and 

■  The  ohiMnlont  Ordora  la  Oonncfl  wen  repealed  Are  dars  bafora  Lbs  d«elarar 
lloa  of  war  \tj  Pmaldat  *1"*HHt.  and  pracUcaUr  lb«  oolf  quntloa  Nmalalag  waa 
tfeat  ai  ImpiwiBieat. 
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Puria.  Tn  Jnly,  1882,  it  was  from  the  V.  S.  Flagship  Lancaster 
ulouo  thai,  ready  aid  was  forthcoming  (o  rcstoro  ordor  in  the 
atreets  of  Alexauilritu  Tlic  gunerous  cheera  of  American  aeamoui 
tfaomsulves  lu  mortal  puril,  whon  H.  M.  S.  Calliope  forced  her 
Blow  way  to  safety  in  the  teeth  of  the  hurricano  at  Samoa,  found 
a  full  echo  in  lintiah  hearts,  and  in  Admiral  Klmborley's  eimplo 
words — "  \Vq  could  not  have  bseu  gladder  if  it  had  been  one  of 
oar  own  ships"— there  lies  a  power  transcending  all  the  ephem- 
eral efforts  of  expert  diplomacy. 

Viewing  tho  qncatioa  of  national  sentiment,  therefore,  from  a 
slightly  dififercat  standpoint  to  that  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  fully 
agree  with  all  he  has  eloquently  written.  The  ties  of  race,  of  a 
common  language  and  of  a  heroic  history  undivided  till  1776* 
of  a  literature  powerfully  acting  as  an  asaimilator  of  thought,* 
of  cunimerco  and  intercommunication  yearly  increasing,  are 
steadily  drawiug  tho  twoi)eopled  logethor. 

If,  from  out  of  tho  past,  any  root  of  bitterness  yet  springs, 
it  is  to  bo  sought  in  ttie  eveuts  of  1860-5,  to  which  altio  Mr. 
Carnegie  does  nob  refer.  With  nutious  as  with  individuals,  an 
injury  is  more  readily  forgotten  than  tho  apparent  absence  of 
sympathy  at  a  cn.tis  of  their  lives.  Americans,  misled  by  a  por- 
tion of  tho  English  proas,  may  still  believe  that  the  real  heart  of  my 
country  waa  not  with  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  may  never  have 
read  tho  noble  words  of  John  Hright,  who  in  truth  spoko  for  tho 
people.  To  tho  impresBiona  of  a  great  American,  who  well  knew 
England,  I  appeal.  Writing  to  bis  wife  ou  August  7,  1831, 
Jolin  h.  Motley  exactly  doGues  the  situation : 

The7Vnw«baspI»ye(J  the  very  devil  wttb  our  lntern»iIon»I  relations, 
and  U  there  is  oao  tbioK  I  faavu  wl  uxy  huoit  upon  U  la  ttio  cntentt  cordieti* 
between  England  aad  Amorica. 

And  iu  another  letter  at  this  critical  period,  he  generously  adds : 

I  batrle  stoutly  tor  EDf;Uad  aud  the  BoKUafa,  for  no  one  koowft  better 
thnn  I  all  the  noble  qualities  of  thai  f^teal  nftlion.  aiid  how  necMaaij  It  la 
to  onr  own  moral  greatness  and  true  prosperity  to  caltivaM  tbe  cloaost  rola* 
tloBB  with  ear  aacient  uother. 

When  the  real  history  of  British  sentiment  daring  tho  storm 

■Siaca  writing theaawoMa  I  hare  met  vrilbUiaroUowinc  atrtklBC MwOraatloo 
F  their  truth  In  ona  of  Mr.  Kdinund  C.  Blediuaii*scfaaruUn|[  esa»7>  =  "AelodiaUao- 
tlona  In  form  and  ai>lrli  bctweou  tbo  Old  World  JiUrftiaraandoarowD,  Ihavonl* 
war*  looked  tor  theao  lo  enlMR*  vritb  tlmu,  Dat.  with  the  reoent  locreaoe  of  tra'r«l 
and  coHiraimloattoi^  each  ajda  of  Uw  AUamUo  now  more  Uiaua?ci  aMtma  toafltaot 

tiWflUME." 
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which  shook,  but,  happily  for  tho  vorld,  failed  to  wreck.  Ihc 
Union  eoDies  to  bo  known,  this  one  sore — if  it  then  exists — will 
lie  lieiileij  forever. 

Into  dreamland,  howoTer,  no  traTolIor  can  lead  another ;  oar 
Tiirions  hre  our  own.  To  ine,  monntainsloom  where  Mr.  Caniegie 
MM  only  tlie  liRht  mi^t^  of  morning.  They  are  not  impaaitablc  ; 
bnt  tho  paths  are  not  vet  cleared  and  tho  way  is  long.  In  Mr. 
Oiiniegie*B  vision,  the  British  empire,  paroolled  off  apparently 
into  Boparato  Stntea,  is  bodily  ii]cor{mratei1  with  tho  Union,  thus 
changing  n  form  of  governmont  which  has  been  tho  growth  of 
oentnrics.  abandoning  at  one  stroke  the  position  of  a  sovereign 
state  held  fur  nourly  a  tboneand  years,  and  claiming  henceforth 
only  a  minority  representation  in  a  new  national  parliament 
which  might  rote  away  the  old  flag.  It  is  all  conceiTabto ;  tho 
mntnnl  Wncfito  would  be  enormoiia ;  but,  for  ns  at  least,  it  is  a 
rvToliitioii  such  !U  the  world  has  never  seen,  and  even  the  gieat 
r«pnblic,  which  swallovn  with  ease  an  Arizona  or  an  Idaho, 
wonld  reel  nnder  the  shock.  Yot — in  dreamland — tlio  accom- 
pliBhrnetit  bi'comes  "  so  easy  n  taak  that  its  very  simplicity  amazes 
and  renders  uh  incredulous." 

I  may  not  question  tho  confident  aasortioiis  that  tho  repiiblio 
i«  "ready  "  for  this  atiipendous  change,  and  is  holding  tho  door 
*' wide  open  for  the  parent  land  to  enter";  but  present  tend- 
encies do  not  appear  to  point  clearly  to  the  "free  entry  of  all 
Itrltish  producLA  "  as  an  idea  which  "  would  be  hailed  with  en- 
ttiusiiism."  Mr.  Carnegie  admits  difficnlties.  Ireland  and  Canada 
arc  "  ready";  Scotland  and  Wales  nee<l  bnt  **a  short  campaign 
of  eiplanation"  ;  Aiistrutia  and  South  Africa,  if  not  now  ready, 
might  perhaps  b©  thrown  ovorboard.  for  "  there  ia  really  no  longer 
any  decided  advantage  to  the  parent  land  in  coloniee."  Tliera 
rtmains  England^  hampered  by  the  incumbrances  of  her  ancient 
monarohy,  iloiiere  of  Ijordi!,  established  church,  and  grave  re* 
8|K)nBibility  for  India,  all  of  which  Mr.  Carnegie's  prophetic  soul 
sweeps  easily  aside.  Yet  the  monarchy  is  now  endeared  to  the 
people  as  never  before  in  all  ita  long  history.  Under  it,  freedom 
has  stofldily  advanced  ;  by  it,  no  national  aspiration  is  thwarted. 
No  throne  in  Kuropo  rests  upon  a  ba^  so  broad  as  that  of  Queen 
Victoria;  no  personality  could  equally  appeal  to  the  hearta  of  the 
masies  at  home,  in  India,  and  in  the  forty-oight  colonics  and  de' 
pendenoios  of  the  empire.      '*  The  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a 
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kiD^"  is  capabk  uf  a  modern  interpretation,  Hud  there  h  no  in- 
herent iiicotupatibilitj  between  a  mounrcliy  such  m  onra  and  do> 
mocracy,  which  to  the  end  of  time  will  be  more  powerfnllyawayed 
by  sentiment  tlmn  abstract  reason.  Hereditary  tc^slutors  and  bq 
established  church  may  be  doomed  to  speedy  extinction,  aa  Mr. 
Carnegie  coiisider<« ;  but  can  he  he  certain  that  the  inonarohy  will 
not  long  survive  both  ? 

As  regards  India,  hia  vieirs  seetn  oven  less  convincing  and  his 
fancy  more  luttipHut.  The  abandonment  of  the  responeibilitics 
of  India  is  tuudo  almost  a  sine  qua  non  to  entry  by  the  "  wide 
open  "  door,  for  "  no  branch  of  the  race  now  clear  of  anyshare  of 
these  would  willingly  consent  to  become  a  partner  in  thcin." 
Novertlieless,  India  "can  soon  be  placed  upon  the  road  to  inde- 
pendence and  the  British-American  Union  would  ^idc  it  to  this 
as  well  as  the  present  union  of  the  United  Kingdom."  lu  this 
guiduneo,  however,  lies  the  whole  rfuponaibility,  which  is  thus 
repudiated  in  one  sentence  and  accepted  in  another.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  heterogeneous  races,  which  ancocsaivc  wavea 
of  conquest  have  spreiMl  over  the  vast  poninsnla,  will  be  so  far 
amalgamated  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  strong  and  stable  govern- 
ment. But  in  the  unchanging  Ea«t  the  pace  is  slow,  and  luin- 
dreds  of  years  may  bu  needed  for  the  trausforraation.  L'ntil  that 
time  arrives,  ]>eace,  law,  order,  and  defence  against  external 
aggression  cnn  be  maintained  only  by  Great  Britain,  No  Eastern 
race,  except  the  Japanese,  has  as  yet  approached  within  moasnr- 
able  distance  of  self-guvcrnment,  in  the  modern  sense. 

Our  task  in  India  ia  one  which  no  other  people  has  ever  yet 
accomplished,  and,  heavy  as  ia  the  responsibility,  we  tstiull  not  flinch 
from  it.  In  Mr.  Carnegie's  view,  the  question  of  India  and 
the  oolouies  i>i  moroly  one  of  commercial  jircfit  or  loss.  "  Britain 
retains  the  trade  of  these  regions  because  she  cau  best  supply 
their  wants,  and  this  she  could  do  juat  as  well  if  they  were  indo- 
l>endent."  The  lives  of  nations,  however,  are  not  as  yet  ruled 
wholly  by  balance  sheets,  and  the  inflnence  of  Greater  Britain  has 
a  value  which  cannot  be  eiprcpsed  in  pounds  sterling.  To  India 
especially,  as  a  training-ground,  political,  administrative,  and 
military,  we  owe  an  important  part  of  our  national  o4lncatiou. 
1'he  very  gravity  of  the  reepousibilicy  is  the  measnre  uf  the  moral 
gain. 

While,  therefore,  the  visionary  portion  of  Mr.   Carnegie's 
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Mrticle — acconii>lishe<i  union — is  ait  ontranciiig  ]>ro6iwct,  the 
rationK)  i>ortion — the  discussion  of  the  means  of  atluinment — 
■adljr  fails  to  eatisfj.  The  lulniixture  of  coli]  roneon  has  dollod 
hid  faireit  fencj.  Most  wiael.r,  Mr.  Boliamy  forcboro  to  explain 
lioff  his  aoeial  reToIutiuri  was  brou|;bt  about.  The  ilream  of  an 
Angli>-j\mcrican  commonwealth,  fascinating  us  it  is,  and  promia- 
itig  animagiiiabic  good  to  the  world,  fades  awa;,  under  Mr.  Car- 
negie's treatment,  into  the  dim  mists  uf  tlie  fur  future.  It  is  all 
possible,  but  the  roiitiuiliou  scorns  hopelessly  remote,  and  uieaii- 
wbile  the  prt-sciit  liiis  pressing  needs.  Can  no  immediate  step  be 
token  toward  a  practicable  union  ?  Must  all  wait  till  the  British 
moiiarcby  has  pasaed  away  and  India  ia  self -governed  ?  If  the 
idiml  is  now  unattainable,  need  an  approximation  bo  post- 
ponml  ? 

The  "federal  idea,"  on  which  the  niarvelloiis  proeperity  of 
tlie  United  States  is  based,  bos  never  yet  been  a]>plied  to  territoriee 
geographically  distinct.  Switzerland,  alone  among  other  countries, 
hot  a  oonatitatioii  so  framed.  Oemocraoy,  even  though  "  tri- 
nmphant,"  works  out  its  salviiiion  in  various  ways,  and  that  the 
conception  of  federal  government  has  made  little  progress  in 
England,  the  copious  flomo  Rule  debates  amply  prove.  The  great 
principle— that  the  Stnto  is  the  tinit,  controlling  its  own  affairs, 
ami  subject  to  the  ccntnU  anthorlty  only  iu  regard  to  extern^ 
letations  or  matters  in  which  all  States  are  concerned — may  he 
capable  of  a  fur  wider  interpretation  than  it  baa  yet  received.  A 
Union  of  two  nations,  each  retuiuing  its  accustomed  form  of 
goverument  and  its  iiepamte  6 nance,  would  not  directly  violate 
the  principle. 

The  history  of  Euro|i«  shows  the  futility  of  mere  alliances. 
Gronpings  of  nations  b.<kve  followed  each  other  with  the  hap- 
hazard variety  of  kaleidoscopic  combinations.  All  have  failed 
absolutely  to  aecure  permanent  results;  few  have  survived  the 
ittrvia  of  war.  Tliu  explanatiun  is  simple.  These  olliaucos  never 
had  an  enduring  basis.  They  were  artiQcially  devised  to  meet 
temporary  requirements — often  to  subserve  the  veiled  ambitions 
of  only  one  of  Ibe  contracting  parties.  They  have  been  largely 
the  work  of  individual  sovereigns  or  of  professional  diplomatists 
seeking  solely  their  own  ends.  They  b&ve  frequently  followed 
the  dictates  of  dynastic  relationship,  and  ignored  national  aiitiiHi- 
thics.    There  was  thus  no  gt)unuiLee  of  a  lasting  community  of 
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interests,  and  the  rovelation  of  dirergency  entailed  swift  disrup- 
tion and  a  frosh  grouping. 

While  past  and  present  alliances  have  thus  fuilcd  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  iiecossarj  to  pormanonco.  the  United  States  and 
Groat  Britain,  alone  of  nations,  aatisfj  every  requirement  of  a 
true  anion.  Their  instincts  and  aptitades,  derived  from  a  com- 
mon anoeetry,  arc  esaeuttaUy  commercial,  and  it  is  not  by  mere 
accident  tbat,  as  regards  eea-borno  commerce,  they  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  world  to^lay.    The  approximate  fignres  for  IS'Jl  are: 

Poiid4«  Utrttna. 
British  empira «70JD<llOOD 

Knlle<l  HIALM BAT.WlMl 
■&DCO , « 10IMOO,«W 

G«niiMir tL2,00u,lll» 

Thoir  mutual  interests  enormously  cxccod  those  of  any  other 
two  nations,  the  toUl  British  trade  with  the  Uuited  States  in 
1891  being  OTor  XIU8,i)00,UOO.  Thus  nearly  cue-half  of  the 
whole  foreign  trade  of  the  latter  is  wiLh  the  British  empire. 

The  interesting  fignres  given  in  President  Cleveland's  recent 
message  lllustnite  this  commnnity  of  material  iotoreat  in  another 
aspect.  During  the  year  ending  June  ^Oth,  I8<.)3,  of  a  total 
United  States  export  of  agricoltaral  products  amounting  to 
^615.000,000,  no  less  than  15  per  cent,  was  taken  by  Great 
hritain.  In  the  provionsyenrthoonormoiis  total  of  tS()O,000,0<)0 
was  reached,  of  which  7H  per  cent,  found  its  way  to  the  porta  of 
the  old  country.  Upon  this  rast  trade  the  welfareuf  ngrieultnre. 
which  acts  and  reacts  upon  the  whole  fabric  of  uatiouni  pros- 
jierity,  must  mainly  depend.  If  it  were  interrupted  or  destroyed, 
the  effects  wonld  be  felt  throughout  tlie  length  and  breadth  of 
the  North  Amcricnn  continent.  There  is  no  possible  alternative 
customer  for  ♦4fU,25O,000  worth  of  fwrm  produce. 

The  corresponding  importance  of  the  United  States  as  a  market 
for  the  products  of  British  industry  has  been  well  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Carnegie  ;  hut  the  involred  complexity  of  buuine&s  relations, 
brought  about  by  tho  froo  tronsforonce  of  capital  from  one 
country  to  the  other  defies  all  estimate.  Only  disaster  U>  either, 
which  must  never  come,  would  reveal  tho  full  extent  of  onr 
mutual  interdependence. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  supreme  interest  of  the  two 
nations  at  this  moment  is  that  the  ocean  routes  of  the  world 
should  be  inviolate  and  inviolable,  or  tliat  this  interest  will  iu- 
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crenso  witli  the  yean  ?  Is  there  not  here  a  linais  for  a  iinioD 
wliich  will  ondnru  ?  So  iiitimats  are  the  commercial  tios  that, 
mutatig  mutaudiH,  an  Arocricon  niij;ht almost  adopt  the  striking 
wdrdi  of  Mr.  Dcakin  fipoken  at  the  Colonial  Oonfercnoe  of  18S?  : 

**W(<cftnnot  Imajrloe  any  description  of  drctunntADNn  hj  which  Orcftt 
Britain  should  l>o  faamilUted  or  weakened,  or  her  powiT  li.'«8<'ni-d.  under 
trhlcfa  tbv  Unltvd  SU4c»  would  not  tw  humilialad,  wvakptiitl,  Kud  lesseoed. 
And  we  ani  nnftblo  to  conceive  anj-  rircnmstatWM  under  which  tbe  wealth 
■■d  stKtas  ot  Grvat  Britain  could  be  Increased,  which  wonid  not  increase  in 
tlifl  ivne degree  tbe  wealth  nod  statu?  of  the  UqUmI  Statuit." 

For  »nj  material  loss  to  oither  nation  woultl  inexorably  react 
upon  the  other,  and  hy  any  hnmiliation  the  priilo  of  the  whole 
race  vonlcl  he  touchoU.  Such  conditions  are  uQii|ae.  In  the 
whole  hiator;  of  the  world  they  Gtid  no  parallel. 

While,  therefore,  both  nations  require  for  their  prosperity 
that  the  rich  trado  in  which  thcj  hare  a  joint  interest  Rhoald  pan 
iBCoro  norosa  tho  seas,  neither  has  any  real  motiro  for  attjicking 
thfl  oommeroe  of  another  power.  Aggreiwive  rivalry  such  as 
existed  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Holland  and  France, 
hoa  onded^-on  our  part.  So  wide  reaching  »re  now  the  opera- 
tions ot  capital  that  few  merchant  rei»cU  could  be  capture*!  or 
deitroTO*!  without  injury  direct  or  indirect  to  some  British  or 
Amerit^n  interest.  Although  onr  newspapers  periodically  an- 
nonnce,  with  heedless  ostentation,  the  lannch  of  n  new  "com- 
merco  destroyer,"  neither  nation  haa  any  real  inducement  to 
employ  nuoh  Tcesels  for  this  baneful  purpose,  even  if  the  dictaltv 
of  bamantty  and  tho  claims  of  our  boasted  civilization  arc  set 
Made.  The  rAle  of  the  commerce  destroyer  U  at  best  cowardly 
wid  ignoble  to  the  laat  degree,  and,  except  when  practised  by  a 
•trong  naral  power  sgaiost  a  weak  one,  can  rarely  result  even  in 
pccaniary  profit.  What  adrantage  to  tho  cause  or  the  coffers  of 
the  Confederate  States  accrued  from  the  many  holplea-i  ships 
bnmod  by  the  AVtbania  and  her  consorts  ?  Only  on  tho  principle 
of  doing  tho  ntmoat  injury  to  an  enemy  with  a  view  to  hasten  the 
ttfue  of  war,  can  commerce  destroying  bojustilied;  and  neither 
the  United  States  nor  Qrcat  Britain  can  sec  in  the  commerce  of 
other  peoples  an  incentive  to  attack.  This  again  singles  out 
the  kindrwl  nations  from  the  ranks  of  the  great  powers,  leads 
lliem  towards  union,  and  places  them  on  tho  side  of  the  weaker 
peoples,  who  merely  desire  to  trade.  Id  peace.    As  regards  com- 
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merce,  our  common  policy  ia  stnctljr  dcfoofiire.  For  us,  it  ts 
eiirely  best  that  the  trade  of  the  world  ahoald  go  Iree  uader 
whatever  flag. 

The  security  ot  commerce  depends  ftbsolntely  upon  sea  power, 
as  Captain  A.  T.  Mabau  has  brilliantly  demotutrated  ;  and  the 
Ios«>a  haa  been  taken  to  hunrt  by  both  nations,  which  bad,  per- 
haps, forgotten  the  pluiti  touching  of  their  history.  For  each, 
naval  strength  is  essentiul.  "  To  secure  respect  to  a  neutral  flag," 
wrote  Washington,*  "  requires  auaval  foroe  organized  uud  ready  to 
vindicate  it  from  insult  or  aggression.  Tliis  may  prevent  even  the 
fuceasify  of  f/oing  to  tear.  .  .  .  These  oousi derations  invite  the 
United  States  to  look  to  the  means,  and  to  set  about  the  gradual 
creation  of  a  navy."  "A  naval  power/' wrote  President  John 
Adams,  "next  to  the  militia,  is  the  naturitl  defence  of  the  United 
States."  And  nearly  one  hnndred  yeurs  later  President  Cleveland 
has  re-echoed  these  scntimenta — "  I  am  distinctly  in  favor,"  ho 
suys,  "  of  building  up  u  thorough  uud  ellicicut  navy."  Indepen- 
dently, therefore,  of  ull  qtiusttous  of  union,  each  nation  must  grasp 
and  retain  soa  power,  for  the  fostering  and  the  active  exercise  of 
which  both  their  gcogi-aphical  pociitions  and  their  natural  genius 
arc  supremely  adapted. 

Mr.  Cnniegic  claims  for  his  "  reunion"  that  it  "  wonld  domi- 
nate the  world  and  banish  from  the  earth  its  greatest  st-ain,"  that 
no  power  need  any  longer  "maintain  either  a  great  standing  army 
or  H  nary,"  for  "  there  would  be  no  use  in  maintaining  large 
forces  when  tho  Anglo-American  had  determined  that  no  ouo 
should  attack."  I  uui  not  sure  that  militarism  would  thus  ro- 
ceive  its  death  blow,  or  that  war  on  land  woald  be  averted.  Only 
a  dominant  military  power  could  have  intervened  with  decisive 
effect  between  Franco  and  Germany  in  July,  IS'i'O,  and  such  it  is 
happily  improbable  that  either  the  United  Stales  or  Great  Britain 
will  ever  become.  On  tho  other  liaod,  the  uniou  of  the  two  nations 
in  tt  naval  league  could  in  truth  dictate,  at  will,  poac«  throughout 
tho  sea  highways  vt  the  world.  Such  a  league  we  alone  of  all 
peoples  could  create  and  maintain.  Wanting  notliing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  powers,  honestly  desirous  that  the  trade  of  uU  alike 
should  go  free,  we  alone  could  oiiite  our  naval  strength  with  the 
certainty  that  no  nation  which  did  not  harbor  sinister  designs 
would  resent  the  fusion. 

•  Clgblb  AdouiU  Addr«n,7Ut  bcccmbcT,  IT3S. 
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Poil  conibiiitttion&of  naval  foroee  hiivo  never  beeu  able  to 
exert  power  proiwrtionnte  to  tlieir  uumerical  atreagth.  Want  of 
fnll  liiiniiotiy  and  of  mutual  niidt>r»tan<ltiig.  Urn  Oocadonce  of  one 
bf  the  allied  niiTics,  or  geographicitl  disabilities,  werve  Co  explain 
tlio  c<iin|iiiriitivi;  weakness  manifested.  A  naral  league  between 
tbo  United  StateKaiidOrent.  Britain  would  be  powerful  for  bejond 
tbe  merd  roll  of  their  figh ting-ships.  Sentiment  and  the  deup 
mutual  conQdcnee  which  ktualiip  iunpiroa  would  confer  on  Cbid 
un|iandlelcd  union  an  Irresialible  moral  strength,  to  wliich  tlic  posi- 
tion and  the  territorial  isolation  of  naval  bases  would  lend  supremo 
atratoKieal  aUvautage.  Agaiu,  uu  two  nulioua  have  ever  yet  been 
fully  ut(;anisod  in  [icaco,  with  a  view  to  joint  action.  Their  com- 
I'iiintioui  huru  been  forluitons  and  unprepared,  thetr  operations 
fn("*iliU-i.l  by  jealousy  or  distrost.  The  Anglo- American  league  of 
jieace  would  exclude  any  sucb  source  of  weakness.  Scattered  all 
oTPr  the  world  aro  Urittah  haitmrs.  reatly  to  become  resting,  coal- 
in^;,  and  lotitting  stutions  for  United  States  ships.  The  Navy  De- 
partnioninnil  the  Adndralty  would  be  brought  intoclosecommuni- 
tfaUon  ;  tltv  two  intalh^'enee  de|>»rtmcnta  would  exchange  iofor- 
malion.  The  distriliiilionof  ships  in  giieti  contingencies  would  be 
the  lubjoet  of  joint  oonsideration.  A  free  interchange  of  ideas  as 
to  couatruclion  uud  armament  would  prevail.  Finally,  the  basts  of 
the  league  would  beet»eutiitlly  dvniocrntic  ;  since  the  welfare  of  the 
nuusos  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  security  of  seaborne  trade, 
iren  though  neither  democracy  has  yet  folly  giasped  the  fact. 

The  advocates  of  union,  in  any  form,  have  to  meet  two  objec- 
tions— one  on  either  side — ariaing  ontof  the  past  and  both  equtUly 
unruaL  "They,"  wrote  Washiuj^ion,  "  by  interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  pence  and 
prosperity  in  the  toils  of  Knropcan  anil>ition.  rivalry,  interest, 
humor,  ut  cupnce."  These  words  are  deeply  gravou  on  the  heart 
of  the  American  nation,  and  might  iusptro  reluctance  to  ent«r 
into  closer  reljilions  even  with  the  "ancteut  mother."  Mr.  Car- 
negie anticipates  and  disjwses  of  tliis  difficulty.  "The  doctrine 
of  non-intervention  is  strong  enough  even  to-day  to  give  her 
(Britain)  praeliciil  immunity  from  {mrticipation  in  European 
warn.'*  The  old  ordei  has  indeed  changed  tduco  the  illustrious 
drat  President  |>cnned  his  farewell  address.  Non  intervention  is 
Doquestiooubly  the  strong  setitiment  of  the  British  uiition  to-day; 
mod  ii  ouy  backslidiug  wuru  jrossible,  it  would  be  uhecked  by  the 
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growing  iiidnence  of  the  great  colonics.  That  no  European  alli- 
ancH  ffoiikl  now  find  favor  is  ampl)'  proved  by  present  absten- 
tion. The  blandielimcitte  of  the  central  powers  have  been  suffi- 
ciently employud.  Wc  have  been  in  tnrn  flattered,  cajoled,  and 
hidden  to  fear;  bnt  all  in  vain.  So  moch  do  wc  owe  too 
ileniocmi^y,  which  would  nerertheless  welcome  a  naral  league 
witli  the  United  States  with  enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile  a  policy  of  abBtcntion  from  the  rceponsibilitics  of 
n  jn^ut  nation  has  become  impossible  to  the  American  people. 
It  is  even  incompatible  with  the  effective  maintenance  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Samoa  ninst  hare  taught  it«  lesion.  Uultra- 
conlincntnl  possoMiouB  havo  bo  far  Vcn  eschewed,  the  time  of 
tlioir  necessity  must  soon  arriro.  Whatever  may  be  the  temporary 
settlement  of  Hawaii,  that  important  ontpost  of  the  North 
Pacific  must  become  American  soil,  and  Captain  31ahan  has 
clearly  indicated  another  part  of  the  world  where  annexation  will 
eoon  be  needed.  With  the  NicaraKna  Canal,  which  Amcricaa 
eutwrpriee  will  eortaiuly  complete,  must  open  a  new  era  of  re- 
sponsibility, aa  President  Cleveland  evidently  recogniaes.  while 
South  America  reveals  a  vista  too  extensive  to  portray.  If,  there- 
fore, the  assumption  by  the  United  States  of  its  rightful  position 
among  the  nations  is  inovitahle,  no  lirat  step  could  he  so  wise,  so 
safe,  or  so  natural  as  a  naval  league  of  wmod  neutrality  with 
Oreat  Britain.  No  guarantee  of  peace  on  the  seas  could  be  com- 
|i!tnih]y  ciTectivo,  No  other  policy  could  open  out  to  iho  Ameri- 
can Navy  snchanoblo  prospect  of  worldwide  honeficoneo. 

The  difficulty — if  Biioh  it  is — on  our  aide  arises  merely  from 
ignorance  and  traditions,  rapidly  disappearing.  Diplomatic  usages 
and  hiibits  of  thought  handed  down  for  centuries  easily  bocomo 
atereotvped.  Our  Foreign  Office  does  not  yet  recognize  in  the 
United  States  the  nation  whoae  mere  friendly  nentrality  would  be 
of  more  valne  than  the  active  alliance  of  any  other  power — the 
one  people  with  whom  alliance  in  any  form  is  po^^tble  in  the 
present  temper  of  Britons  at  homo  and  in  the  colonies.  The 
swift  uprising  of  the  American  nation  and  the  prevailing  Euro- 
pean tcndcacy  to  measure  uationat  strength  solely  by  battalions 
account  for  the  obscuration  of  the  unimaginative  official  mind. 
Eoowledgv  will  soon  triumph,  as  the  recent  creation  of  an  em- 
bassy at  Wasliington  scrres  to  prove :  and  once  a  true  scnao  of 
scale  is  attained,  thissolilnry  British  diflScnlty  will  disappear. 
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Altbougli  tliecomplvte  political  uuiononvrbiuh  Mr.  Carn«gie'« 
Lr:fiuicy  dwells  soeros  too  remote  to  appeal  to  the  practical  mind  of 
richer  nation,  one  other  important  first  step  suggests  itself.  Wo 
baio  long  grown  accustomed  to  arbitrAtion  as  the  only  intelli- 
gent. m6llio<l  of  liiying  to  rest  our  small  disputes ;  wc  hare  not  as 
yvi  resorted  to  free  diuctiasion  as  its  most  natural  form.  There 
is  a  certain  indignity  involved  in  admitting  tlie  foreigner  to  iuter- 
Tvntion  in  our  family  affairs.  Via  knew  each  othur  as  he  knows 
iivithur,  and  an  Anglo-American  council  could  cfTectively  deal 
with  most  i|Dostion8  likely  to  arise.  Four  membvre  on  either 
side,  including  the  rodpective  highest  legtd  aulboritit.^,  a  prcflidcut 
ajipoinU^l  for  fire  years  from  each  nation  oitcmatdy,  continuous 
renewal  of  members  on  the  principle  of  the  United  iSlates  Senate, 
and  complete  dissociation  from  purty  politics  ure  the  U(.'cessary 
conditions  of  tbc  constitution  of  a  high  tribnnid  which  wonld 
command  nui?crsal  confidence.  To  such  a  body,  meeting  onco 
a  year,  would  be  referred,  by  joint  consent,  uU  questions  not 
nooesEarily  coDtroveraial,  but  of  mutual  arnmgcment ;  and  the 
mtsundcrttandings  which  the  interchange  of  diplomatic  notes 
iueritubly  promotes,  together  with  the  friction  on  the  manufnC' 
ture  of  which  some  uew&p.ipvrs  tlirive,  would  cease.  In  the  btfit 
rcMrt  arbitration  woubl  still  be  avatluble.  The  substitution  of 
petBonal  confcreuco  for  smart  despatch-writing  wonld  mark  an 
em  in  the  relations  of  the  two  nations. 

If  I  have  Seemed  to  question  the  fervid  faith  which 
breathes  in  the  pages  of  "A  Look  Ahead^"  it  is  only  iu  the 
earnest  desire  to  further  its  full  ultimate  uccomplishmont.  My 
dri'Hm  does  not  range  beyond  the  needs  of  the  present.  In 
the  forefrout  of  civilization  ure  two  nations,  but  unly  one  race. 
Splendid  poesibililies  of  progress  and  of  benefit  to  mankind  are 
lost  or  impaired  by  the  want  of  a  union  of  means  to  a  coniuon  ■ 
purpose.  The  race  fails,  by  the  separHtion  of  its  monibers,  to 
exert  the  paramonnt  mflucnoe  for  good  which  lie^  within  its  easy 
grasp.  Pulttng  aside  all  interference  with  established  institutions, 
I  firraly  believe  that  a  real  federatiuQj  in  the  higher  sense,  may  bo 
attoiuod.  Then,  as  the  twin  stars  brought  hope  to  the  mariner  of 
old,  so  will  the  glorious  Sags  of  Amcricaand  Great  Britain  promise 
abiding  peace  tluoughout  the  oceons  and  soas  of  the  world. 

O.  S.  Clakkk. 


A  CONFERENCE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  GOVERNORS. 

BT  TBB  HON.  F.  T.  OBEByHALOE,  OOFBRXOa  OF  U ASS ACHC SETTS. 


SoHE  time  ago  it  waa  intimated  hy  mo  thai  an  informal,  linai- 
neBs-Iike  conference  of  New  England  goTcmore  sbouH  be  held  tv 
consider  what  atopa  were  expedient  or  necessary  for  the  prcser- 
Tation  and  adrancement  of  tho  intercuts  of  all  Nov  England. 
The  suggestion  thus  pat  forward  hud  not  been  redaoed  to  shape 
or  proportion,  nor  were  the  liniits,  scope,  and  purpoiw  of  the 
scheme  at  all  distinctly  defined.  As  neither  time  nor  opportn- 
nity  has  been  given  for  the  present  realization  of  this  project,  it 
may  not  be  ont  of  place  to  answer  the  inquiry  as  to  what  purpose 
and  advantage  wonld  be  siibEerred  by  snch  a  proceeding  as  ^ist 
anggested. 

I  shall  therefore,  as  plainly  and  concisely  as  po^ible,  state  what 
there  was  in  the  proposition  as  it  pret^ented  iUelf  in  its  somewhat 
orade  and  undefined  form.  At  tho  outset  1  may  say  that  it 
seems  difSciilt  to  imagine  what  poseible  objection  within  any  sort 
of  reasoQublo  limit  uoald  be  offered  to  this  snggeetiou,  allowing 
always  for  the  UBual  mild  alarm  which  ia  excited  by  any  novel 
idea  in  the  minds  of  the  "Forcible  Fooble8"ot  newspaper  or 
political  circles.  To  snch  minds  the  mere  suggeetion  of  snch  a 
conference  brings  np  fantastic  visions  of  evil  portent.  They  imag- 
ine they  ace  the  mysterious  John  Henry,  of  Montreal,  who  dnring 
tho  long  embargo  attempted  to  create  a  feeling  of  disloyalty  in 
New  England  towards  the  Union  ;  the  gloomy  and  sinister  figure 
of  Aaron  Bnrr.  with  his  schemes  of  personal  empire,  his  dark 
conspiracies,  his  implacable  rcvcngoe^  rises  in  all  the  vast  aod 
terrible  proportions  of  Milton's  Halan  ;  and  inevitably  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  Hartford  Convention,  the  stock  btUe  noir  of 
Democratic  imagination,  again  assembles  tho  members  of  ita 
"infernal  conrt"  which,  according  to  ancient  Uepnblican  nur- 
aery  tales,  was  plotting  to  erect  the  **  Kingdom  of  Kew  Bngland  " 
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with  a  moTiArch  chosen  after  the  most  npprovod  opera-bouffe 
principles. 

It  may  be  that  commentd  like  those  referred  to  are  in  tlie 
tutare  of  peraijtago  aud  are  not  meant  to  bo  taken  serionBly,  and 
it  U  tnto  that  the  jests  emanating  from  the  class  of  minds  alluded 
to  are  so  often  clothed  with  solemnity  and  their  serious  thoughts 
to  often  attired  iti  farcical  garb  that  it  becomes  dJQicalt  to  decide 
what  the  true  iutent  of  the  authors  in,  or  whether  the;  tiare  any 
intent  at  all.  Bnt  in  answer  to  all  qacstions  and  comments  which 
may  appear  to  be  worthy  of  scrions  considcnition,  I  prcaont  the 
following  gnggoations  relative  to  the  propriety  and  oxpe<lipucy  of 
A  bitdnemt-likc,  informal  conference  of  Now  England  goveraore. 

This  is  the  day  of  organization,  of  united,  collective  action, 
in  every  line  and  branuh  of  iiuuniti  industry,  ufTurl,  action,  and 
ihoaght.  The  world  is  learning  every  day  the  value  and  efficiency 
of  union,  of  consolidation,  of  the  marshalling  and  massing  of  forces, 
for  the  attainment  of  any  given  object, for  the  preservation  of  any 
right  or  advantage.  We  have  organization,  united  action,  in 
every  direction.  Everywhere  we  6nd  organization  in  hnsiness  of 
capital,  monifoAted  in  tnista,  syndicates,  corporations,  pools,  com- 
binations, many  of  them  h«noficial,  and  many  oppreasive  and  il- 
legal ;  organizations  of  labor,  forming  all  kinds  of  combinations 
under  all  sorts  of  names,  tradeu-unions,  knights^  brotherhoods, 
orden,  federations,  longu&s,  lodgra,  guilds,  fratemitiog.  "The 
batcher,  the  t^or,  the  cundle-stick  maker."  the  doctor,  the 
kwyer,  tho  plumber,  the  railroad  man,  the  grocer,  the  soldier, 
th«  sailor — all  of  them,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  email,  appear 
to  have  decided  to  '*  get  together,"  and  to  move,  not  inde- 
pendently and  individually,  bnt  in  masses,  by  hondreds  and 
thottMndx.  and  in  very  much  larger  numbers.  Wo  have 
alao  an  inSnitc  variety  and  number  of  sociul  au'l  polliioal.  aa 
well  as  basinesa,  organizations,  ('ity  solicitors,  bar  associations, 
CDontyoommissionerB,  mayors  and  ox-mayors,  a^umnr' and  alumna 
of  BOhool.  college,  and  academy,  boards  of  trade  of  city,  county, 
and  State,  agrioultural  societies  of  coanty.  State,  New  England, 
and  the  Unit^il  8Ute«. 

Tho  conference  and  convention  are  then  the  ordinary  and 
natnral  implements  employed  by  the  civilization  of  to-day.  It  is 
far  more  onlinary  and  natural  to  employ  them  than  not  to  em- 
ploy Ihcni.    If  tho  mayors  of  Hassaobnsotts'  cities  were  to  hold  a 
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conference,  in  auch  a  iimo  as  tho  present,  to  discuss  mothodg  of 
relief ;  ol  f  uraisbing  employment ;  of  dealing  with  paaperism  and 
crime ;  of  the  best  system  of  lighting  the  alreet«,  or  of  convoying 
away  the  sewerage ;  of  meeting  pestilence  or  diminiiibiag  taxes^ 
it  would  probably  be  admitted  that  little  harm  and  mnch  good 
might  rc&ult.  As  a  conference  of  mayors  might  be  prodncUve  of 
beneficial  results,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  conference  of  goremors 
need  not  be  fraught  with  peril  or  evil  consequeucea.  As  the  next 
larger  circle  beyond  tho  town  or  city  is  tho  connty,  and  tho  neit 
beyond  tbut  the  common  wealth,  so  by  natnral  and  regular  grada- 
tion or  cj^paneion  the  town  or  city  organization  widens  into  the 
county  oi^nizatiou,  and  this  last  hecoiuea  in  its  turn  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  the  State  organisation  ;  and  the  widest  and  follcet 
development  of  any  organization  iu  any  of  the  six  New  Kngland 
States  is  found  in  New  England  itself,  which  has  all  the  elements 
of  oneness  contribnted  by  climate,  hiatory,  and  sitnation,  by 
affinities,  habita,  porsuita,  and  iuterei^td.  And  so  potent  have 
thoeo  factors  of  unity  been  that  from  the  beginning  the  States  of 
Now  England,  both  as  originally  constituted  and  as  existing  now, 
have,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  acted  asa  unit,  political,  indus- 
trial, or  othciTvise. 

In  the  early  days  of  tho  Sepublio,  when  int«reet  and  seutj- 
niout  were  in  an  inchoate,  if  not  chaotic,  state,  the  instinct  of 
aelf-preserration  prompted  the  most  jealous  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  one  section,  or  one  locality,  toward  another  and  every 
other.  The  early  struggle  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  Union 
from  tho  time  of  tho  ailojition  of  the  Constitution  to  tho  year 
1812  was  as  heroic  as  the  struggle  for  Independence  or  the  war 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  war  of  1812,  even  though 
it  brought  out  at  timofi  warm  sectional  fooling,  ilnally  cemented 
and  secured  the  Union.  But  the  men  of  New  England,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Massachusetts,  were  coustautly  on  the  alert  to  detect 
and  resist  any  hostile  combination  or  any  effort  todiminlsh  their 
influence  or  prestige  in  the  Union.  Their  territory  was  small, 
and  geographically  or  politically  more  Bogregrated  from  tho  bnlk 
of  the  national  territory  than  any  other  irartiou.  For  a  long 
period,  the  peojvle  had  lived,  as  Palfniy  sayti, ''in  remarkable 
Boeluaion  from  other  oommauitieB."  They  were  wonderfully  homo- 
gonoous,  and  of  high  and,  what  is  mure,  of  equal,  tsocnil  grade, 
and  the  whole  uommuntty  was  marked  by  aoiformity  ol  charao- 
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^•nd  purpose,  which  made  New  Krigloud  the  great  force  in  the 
esfsUUhinuEit  vt  thv  I'uiU'd  Statett  and  iu  ils  etitieequcot  (»Lreer. 
Tho  pevplo  won)iicciistuttu''d  to  act  toj^ether  from  tho  flrst.  In 
16W  the  four  colouk'H  of  MaMachuBCtls,  I'lymonth^  Connecticut, 
and  New  Uutou  furmed  a  leaguo  culled  "  Tlic  Uiiited  Colonieii 
of  Now  Euglaiid."  Those  little  Stat«8  ooutained  thirty-nine 
tovtuaud  24.000  p«opte  ;  and  the  uuiou,  rado  a^  it  \rm,  proved  of 
groftt  value  in  the  Indian  irars  which  were  «oon  to  follow. 

In  1773  HauachuBcttB,  representing  New  Engbud,  oamc  into 
olose  politioal  aympatliy  with  Virginia;  and  New  Kngland  and 
^^rgmi&led  the  way  to  the  tritimpli  of  liberty  and  independenoQ 
in  1783.  After  the  formation  of  tho  Union  tho"halanco  of 
pmror  "  was  to  bo  proscrrcd.  Krerything  in  the  sttiintion  had 
boon  carefully  weighed  and  mi'iunurud,  bcforo  tlio  Union  was 
oonsammated  :  population,  territorial  area,  geographical  eitaa* 
tiori,  wealth,  and  opportunities  for  future  development.  The 
piirchase  of  Lotiitti:ina  in  1804  occaDioiied  much  di^tniit  and  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  New  Kngland.  Already  the  united  South 
had  attained  an  influoiico  tn  the  national  councils  fraught  with 
danger  to  New  England.  Thoro  were  840,000  Biavos  in  tho 
Sonth,  and  fifteen  rotes  were  given  to  that  section  on  account  of 
thii  port  of  tho  population.  Kven  then  the  so-called  "  negro 
wto"  (which  was  not  a  negro  rote)  had  been  suflicient  to  secure 
legislntion  tiijuHoua  to  New  Kogland,  and  had  practically  deter- 
mined the  Preiiideutial  election  of  ISOl.  Massachusetts  went  ho 
far  as  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  correct  this 
aystem  of  representation ,  bnt  it  was  not  Htloptcd.  In  1K08,  while 
the  "long  embargo  "  was  still  in  force,  and  the  "  Force  Act" 
WM  exciUng  indignation  and  resistance  throughont  Now  Kng- 
land, a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  New  Eiiglaii<I  .States  was  for- 
mally itfued.  1 1  wan  the  firm  stand  of  New  Kngland  at  thin  time 
which  contributed  largely  to  the  paasago  of  tho  act  lifting  the 
enbargo,  wbicli  act  was  signed  by  Jefferson  March  1,  1809. 

The  Ilortfonl  Convention  was  held  in  December,  1814;  hut  as 
the  wur  soon  terminated,  and  the  rights  of  New  England  did  not 
Bnfferin  the  settlement,  the  proceedings  of  that  convention  pmrcd 
to  be  of  no  lasting  importance,  except  in  the  minds  of  strong 
politioal  purt-isans,  who  invest  the  doingi  and  purposes  of 
that  body  with  a  stgniQcance  and  complexion  not  homo  out  by 
oTidenco  or  histonr. 

VOL.cLViit.-^NO.  44a  24 
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And  80  from  time  to  time  the  action  and  inBnence  of  Now  Eng- 
land have  been  exerted  for  the  preservation  of  her  rights  and  inter- 
ests, and  witbont  injnry  or  monane  to  any  other  portion  of  the 
conntry.  The  conference  at  Altoona  in  1863  was  a  notable  instance. 
To-day  If ew  Kngland  iaprnctically  annit — political,  social,  and  in- 
dnstrial — hnt  her  intercBtfi  are  those  of  the  country  at  large ;  she 
is  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  not  in  the  way  of  it.  Now 
York,  I'enusvlvauiH,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  all  the  industrial 
States  of  the  Union  are  in  full  symputhy  with  New  England  to- 
day npon  all  the  great  itolitical  and  economic  qaestioue  at  issne, 
and  they  will  welcome  her  leadership  in  these  matters  instead  of 
diepnting  it. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  thronghout  her  history  Now  Eng- 
limd  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  national  affairs,  and  in  the 
protection  of  her  rights  and  interests  by  acting  us  a  nuU  ;  that  New 
K!igland  is  the  natural.,  convenient,  and  elTei;tive  consul idaliou  of 
the  interosts  and  pur}>0B0&of  the  scroral  states  within  her  limits; 
that  by  reason  of  her  enlightenment,  her  experience,  her  devotion 
to  the  be«t  intet'estt)  of  the  whole  country,  herencces^  in  business, 
in  indastry  and  in  commerce,  her  edncationnl  and  charitable  insti- 
tntiona,  in  short  by  reason  of  ererything  which  tends  to  develop, 
to  strengthen,  to  adorn  a  state  and  to  promote  the  huppineas  and 
prosperity  of  the  citizen,  New  England  is  entitled  to  the  respeot 
and  couBidcmtion  of  other  states  and  sections  of  the  conntry. 

Uut  there  are  dangerous  inflaencea  and  tendencies  at  work  to- 
day which  bode  no  good  to  tho  country.  The  conservatiTO  in- 
fluences and  tendencies  of  New  England  ebonld  be  expressed  in 
every  reasonable  and  intelligent  manner.  Wben  Calibim  rises  to 
threaten  the  country  wiili  crude  and  reckless  theories  of  basin«st 
and  finance,  it  is  time  that  the  beneficent  powers  of  Prospero 
should  ho  brought  into  play.  Now  England  has  two  claims  en- 
titling her  to  be  heard:  she  is  most  deeply  interested  in  good 
roonoy  and  good  hnainess  ;  and  she  hoA  had  more  experience  and 
presumably  has  more  knowledge  in  these  things  than  the  people  of 
any  other  equal  area  in  the  United  States.  As  regards  all  the 
prejudice  which  may  i&mm  to  exist  ogikinat  hor  in  some  quarters 
of  the  country,  the  depth  or  ainocri^  of  ibis  prejudice  may  fairly 
be  suspected  because  it  is  contradicted  by  many  honest  and  geun- 
ise  tributes  of  respect  which  are  unmistakably  offered  to  her  by 
imitation  of  her  institutions,  her  customs,  and  her  methods.    Ab 
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for  JfassachiiBftltir,  she  enjoys  the  loyuJ  respect  and  lore  of  ber 
sistor-fltatoA  of  New  England  to  a  most  remarkabto  oud  gralif}*- 
io£  dogm.  There  is  a  warm  Butcrly  feeling  among  the  states 
of  New  Kiiglatid  and  not  the  slighteat  symptom  of  c-nTT.  j«al- 
ouHy,  or  aucharitabloneas,  from  oue  to  another,  ao  fur  as  my 
persona]  obeervaiion  or  ioformatioti  go«g. 

TliG  questions  of  raising  a  reronne  or  of  preserring  a  correct 
money  siaudarU  are  not  tlio  only  qneatiooa  before  the  people, 
thoajjh  tlioy  may  b«  of  the  first  mafinitude.  There  are  other 
important  problems  whioh  are  to  bo  nonstidcrod  aud  aolvcil.  ITni- 
fornitty  in  many  lines  of  legislntion  is  important — nnifnnnitv  in 
induatrial  conditinnH  as  aiTeotod  by  legislation,  in  milroad  mnn- 
agumont,  in  sanitary  n^ulations,  in  marriage  and  divorce,  in  tltn 
laws  relating  to  wills,  deedii,  etc.,  in  the  huvs  relating  to  elections, 
to  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  or  ailministratiou,  aud  in  many 
other  matters. 

There  happen  to  be  six  Republican  governors  tn  New  Kngland 
at  present.  This  has  nnt  always  been  the  case;  and  as  Maine, 
New  F[am])cihire,  llaasachust^tts,  Khodc  Island,  and  Connecticut 
hare  Bomctimes  chnecu  governors  of  other  political  parties,  the 
nnanimity  of  wntiment  manife^cd  by  the  present  state  of  things 
might  Bi^nre  to  promote  an  important  ohje<?t  of  the  proposed 
conference,  which  was  to  impress  the  members  of  the  national 
legislature  with  the  wide-spreiid  opposition  to  rudical  legisla- 
tion in  financial  or  iudtistriulaffsira. 

In  1890  the  population  of  New  England  was  4,700,745.  Tlie 
vslue  of  its  manufarlures  in  1880  was  ftl,lU6,lfi8,3(i3,  and  the 
total  rain?  of  mannfuctares  in  the  Utiitetl  States  was  t5,36!),5i0,- 
101,  from  wliich  it  will  be  seen  that  New  England  produced  more 
than  one  tlfth  of  the  entire  vaino  of  the  produia  of  tlio  whole 
ooontt7.  The  great  State  of  New  York,  with  a  population  of 
M)81.934  (an  ezows  of  1.^81,3811  over  that  of  New  England)  has 
matiufactores  to  the  value  of  «I,080,G9t;,o9G. or  about  $26,000  less 
than  the  total  value  of  manufactures  in  New  England.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  New  England  is  as  deeply  interested  in  in- 
dnstrial  matters  or  in  k>gislation  bearing  upon  induatrial  interests 
as  any  equal  aroa  of  territory  in  the  country. 

A  conference  of  the  chief  magiatnttea  of  these  Nov  Eng- 
land 8tati>ri,  a  comparison  of  mica  aud  methods,  a  diseubsion 
of  popular  and  li^lativu  teudenoies,  of  popuhir  and  legislative 
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needs  or  desires,  of  executive  and  legislative  bosinoss  and  the 
methods  of  performing  it,  might  and  ought  to  be  as  produc- 
tive of  beneficial  results  as  similar  conferences  of  busings,  polit- 
ical, or  social  organizations^  and  it  is  possible  that  in  critical 
times  the  united  efForts  or  influence  of  the  governors  of  New 
England  might  suffice  to  turn  the  scale  of  political  or  industrial 
action. 

F.   T.   GBBENBALeB. 


NOTES   AND    COMMENTS. 


FRANCE  AND  TIIH  INCOME  TAX. 

Tns  qumtlon  of  an  income  tux  is  to  the  (orv  JumL  now  iiol  ia  tlie  noll«d 
SUttrsonly.  (or  It  iaan  ucccdinsly  "lire  topic"  in  France al>o.  Itwa^an 
Important  plank  (ti  thu  Bodical  aod  Socfallfti;  pUUormi  during  the  elcctJoaa 
laatminnier  for  niauWre  ot  the  CliarntKr  ot  l>t!ptitles,  aod  the  coutUctlaK 
»iew«  CO  this  subject  heirt  by  tho  rfifrereot  mlni-itcr*  of  Iht  Dupiif  cabinet 
waa  th«  main  cauMU  of  (h«  parllamentaty  cmiyd^-thMlrt  which  ov(^rtun)ed 
thai,  cabinet,  and  aeC  up  la  Dccemlwr  iaiit  thr  prrjtcnt  Ca«lniir  Pi-Her  minis- 
try. And  in  hill  Declaration  read  before  tb«  Ctiambcr  and  Sonalo,  cvea  tho 
MwFmiidentof  tho  Cound)  illd  not  turn  bin  back  on  the  advocate*  of  an 
laronwtax.aincfl,  in  proponing cbaoftca  io  the  French  flKal  system,  so  touch 
In  need  of  reTorm,  be  expressed  ifae  hope  that  an  Impost  nitght  be  levied  bjr 
which  "acquired  wealth  would  be  particularly  rvscbcd." 

Ao  lurooM  lax  o(  a  certain  kind,  much  roipmbliog  ihat  which  prevails 
In  Kogtand.  ha«  DOt  been  unknown  In  1*^8000  in  tbe  put,  and  Is  not  un- 
known tberc  Today.  Iboogh  tha  aptrit  of  the  French ;t«c  has.  at  least  alnw 
cbegraat  Revolution,  bcvn  always  adverse  toou  locomo  t«z  sueh  oa  wo  have 
kDOwn  In  the  United  Sta'cJi. 

Am  tar  back  aa  ISBS  the  publican  turned  lx>w«rdH  (Ik  income,  and  th« 
taxpayer  waa  required  To  take  an  oalh  on  the  Bible  that  hli  declarattOD 
waa  tratbtnl.  A  fllmllar  Impost  waA  robed  by  the  States  General  oa  early 
»« 1335,  aad  wan  relmpowd  at  lubttequent  mwlioffi  of  that  body  In  suecead- 
Itig  ynara.  After  the  wara  of  the  ^'^on<le.  in  th»  middle  of  the  aeventoeoth 
centnrr,  the  Anancea  of  the  kingdom  had  fallen  into  tnch  a  himentsble  eon- 
dltlon  that  tbt  klug,  in  despair,  looked  for  help  in  an  Income  tax.  One  of 
the  elanvM  of  the  proposed  measure  declared  that  alt  aubjecta  who  ahoold 
make  a  false  'Icolaratlon  would  have  their  property  conflKCAted.  Itut  the 
Dnke  of  Orirani  eoualdered  the  project  Imprartlcable  and  II  wa^abaodoned, 
lit  1710.  bowerpr.  a  tax  of  this  kind  was  imposed  and  collected,  a  quarter 
of  the  Income  being  graaped  by  the  state ;  and,  uf  if  tore«e«ing  the  advent, 
«(8btf7»n  later,  of  the  levelliog  spirit  of  the  Revolntion,  ooblea,  clergy, 
and  people  were  placed,  by  the  royal  decrtf  which  eatabllnhcd  thia  tax.  on 
the  aaini'  footing.  But  this  action  paused  violent  protests  In  the  two  Qrat- 
named  cla«ses,  which  were  carried  to  sucb  exn^s^es  that  St.  Simon  refers 
to  the  dl«put«  a*  "abloody  aA'air."  This  lax  was  coRllnned  for  several 
Tear*.  Ditdar  the  old  r^yime,  boirevcr.  the  higher  orders  ccetterally  sod- 
OMded  In  pashlngofftbc  burdens  of  taxation  00  to  the  bur^cr^  and  people, 
whleli  In.  doabilees.  one  ot  tbe  bidden  esa>w9  why  modern  France  bas  never 
taken  kindly  to  an  Income  tax  of  the  orthodox  »tamp. 

M,  Ijeroy-Deaulleu.  one  of  tbe  leading  French  political  economlats.  says 
In  hia  "  TraUt  de  la  Sciatee  dfs  fiwauM,"  when  he  apeaks  ot  Ibe  lucome 
tjut: 
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"  Tbe  diffloalUu  In  the  wti7  or  its  RsublulimMtt  nr«  tut  mftt.  Thtry  ffprlne  in 
(mtL  rruin  our  dciuiMi-aLtccondlllons,  polltlciU  (llvl«loaB,  nnd  admlutslrulv*  f]»ta- 
blllir.  Sudi  a  buc  la  nora  (buiBtrou*  In  b  r«[)'abllc.  when  tban  is  a  t«Dd«ncT  f«r 
ROTernmeDttoMllntPttMbandiortfaen'orldneoUssce  &ad  Uwlt  rcjirawDtalivea. 
IbkU  Id  •  monikrchf,  whvtliar  It  bo  absoIuU  or  llmlled." 

The  rvflvcUoD  made  In  the  lose  8(!Dt«ucM:  is  as  applicable  to  Ui«  TJoltad 
SCstcA  as  to  Frauce.  «»d  expLntiiK  why  tlj«  French  Coni)«rvaUvei«  o(  tb« 
past  and  tbc  morti*raU>  HepiililicaD»of  to-day  bcut&tc  to  vnCcr  uponaltoe  of 
leKlslaCkMi  advocated  by  tho  "  rcprcsentatlTea"  of  •'  the  working  clanacA,** 
aa  M.  Ijprojr-Iicauliea  w«U  deacrlbea.  without  loteodlug  It,  tbe  Badical  and 
JiocialEnt  Deputies  oltbepreaeut  hour. 

TberelBABtrongBtratn  of  setitlmfntallt}' running  tbrongb  French  poll- 
tica  even  to  day,  aud  it  woa  rampant  Ju  1780,  It  ahowa  iCaeU  especially  In 
Qacal  leKi'l'itl'on.  Tbus,  Id  the  celebra<od  J(Mre<t8  to  ihe  Pnmch  on  th« 
Pttjftnent  of  Taxe».'  iH»Dvd  by  tbo  revolutionary  fstbera  la  I7BI,  the  word 
"  conlributioji,"  iimleiul  oT  Xhr.worti"ituj>(it  "or  tlio  »iicietil  rfgime,  i»  tatd 
IbroDghouc  tbfl  (loctiment,  for,  wc  are  told,  while  Kubjoeta  sapport  Impoats. 
only  a  rnw  putiple  offer  contributions  to  the  public  tniasorj.  And  aoTcrsl 
paraffrapha  of  the  addre&M  ate  devoted  toaneiiuiueration  and  condemn  a  Lion 
ol  the  Tarlotui  ways  la  which  thu  tax-Kflhcrcra  of  Lfae  kin^  ua«d  to  rlolste 
"Chat  boly  Ulw  ol  domfcilfnry  liberty."  Tbia  fbcUog  hatt  repeatedly  abowo 
it«clf  wbcii'CViT  ibc  uifCabUshoioul  of  an  iueome  tax  boa  bcvu  proposed  In 
Krance.  At  such  llmeH  the  average  Frencbman  la  diMpo«cd  to  make  much 
theaamc  rcplyaa  thlaaf  the  Gugliabmaii  who  waa  testifying  before  a  com- 
tnlttee  of  Inquiry  ou  this  Income  tax;  "To  go  andaab  aomobody,  'What  is 
your  income  t*  Iv  not  tbc  rOlcof  agcutlciuan."  So  every  cime  a  deputy  has 
■ugitnatfdBnipowvring.tho  tnx-gatbomr  Ut  put  ao  impi^rtant  iiiicAlIan  of 
Chla  kind,  tbc  proposal  baa  always  been  received  with  great  disapproba- 
tion. In  1^1  Coalmlr  P£rler,  lather  of  the  proaont  Prime  Minister,  aald,  la 
bla  report  Iq  the  nama  of  the  Budget  Cammittee.  that  tb«  mloorUy  waa 
uppoaud  to  Ihn  oieaHUre  becaniM)  "  it  saw  theri-in  the  Keriu  of  a  ayateui  of 
inquiiiitiOD  into  private  aHaira.  war  between  Mpital  and  labor,  and  progrea- 
tdvo  taxation  "— the  very  ends  Bought  for  by  tho  French  ItadlcaU  and  Social- 
lata  who  are  now  demaading  tbe  e&iabliiibuieDt  of  an  iooooie  tax, 

Tbcbhitoryof  FruDceahowM  that  propoAltiotia  of  ILlit  kind  are  generally 
brought  fortvarij  at  moinenCH  of  crikix  and  political  lTi»lahiliIy.  During  th« 
Republic  of  lBi8  two  Mtulsteifl  of  FIdaqoo  proposed  such  a  tax.  but  the 
propotltions  did  not  become  laws.  That  arch-aoetalist,  Prondhon.  who  was 
a  member  of  tbr  Cunatitucnt  Asaembly  at  this  period,  urgvd  that  all  incoinea 
from  real  and  personal  proppriy  b«  taxed  one-third,  llit  rultectioo  wan  to  tw 
left  to  the  diligcuce  of  tenania  and  debtors.  Of  course  such  a  bill  stirred 
up  •  touinlt,  and  when  the  excited  leglelstors eume  toa  vote. only  Pnnulhan 
and  a  single  other  member  held  up  tbtir  haodti  in  favor  of  the  project, 

Twoor  three  limes  during  Ihe  Second  Eni|>ire  an  Income  tax  of  aome 
description  waa  talked  of,  but  never  put  Into  elTeet,  and  when  the  NaUonat 
Aaitemhly  met  at  Bordeaux,  after  the  Froucu-Uernian  war,  tbls  aamotoz 
was  expected  to  pay  off  tbe  enormous  Boais  needed  at  that  time.   A  score  o( 

■  This  address  wtU  be  fODnd  In  Ihr  arpendlx  to  a  vi>lume  publtabed  br  GuUlau- 
nin  &  Co..  PariB,  snUUed  VJmpU  imr  la  Utefnu.  hy  M.  Yves  Oujot.  formerly 
Mlalsur  of  Pnltile  Works.  Theaatbarlsano  of  tboablaat  of  llvlaic  FtcqcIi  t-nlillc 
men  la  all  msUeta  of  poHUeai  and  social  seonMnr.  sad  ttils  volume  is  a  very  clear 
and  ootKJM  acconat  of  taoome-lax  Icclalaltou  In  Prstice  and  oLIker  coanCrlea. 
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prop(«ltioiuortU«n«tiire  were  l^id  before  Ihc  bod jr  during  Lbe  next  fineea 
or  twrntjr  jtmn,  GsoibetU  ctco  oll^rlng  a  puiaoca  of  tbm  klud.  Tbe  nt4la 
porpove  of  tbem  all  was  to  exetnpt  laui^cd  property,  wblcl>,  however,  is 
well  able  to  paj  more,  at  tho  exfeoM  of  personal  property,  and  ail  were 
TOCed  down.  Evcrj  proposal  to  [ncreMe  Ihc  land  lax  was  also  upgatlved. 
The  upshot  of  all  these  debates  was  a  slight  angmcntatlon  of  ttic  tax  oa 
lIceDses.  wbllfl  an  addlitonal  aeven  buDdrc^  inilllou«  of  fnuicii  wa»  sucorvd 
by  lodlrect  taxatiun. 

Anoth«T  rcaitoi)  whj  a  tborougbgolDg  Income  tax  does  iiot  meet  with 
mocb  favor  In  Prance  Is  dne,  perbapa,  to  the  ractthaisit  Impoat  of  thlHlclml, 
roeoibllPB.  at  leut,  tbe  «w  which  prevails  In  Baglaiid,  docH  nut  dlifcr 
materially  from  the  four  huUd  French  "dirvct  oontribationB,"  which  are  a 
UJt,  BOt  on  any  particular  clasa  of  iDcomes.  but  on  locouieB  In  general. 
These  consist  of  tbe  land,  hoaae,  and  furniture  tax.  and  the  door  and 
window  tax.  But  tb«  ratepayer  Is  not  wU^fected  to  aa  imiuiMilional  declara- 
tion of  any  kind.  All  leasea  have  to  be  rcelsCered,  Bud  SB  (be  reiit  one  paya 
is  a  pretty  sale  guide  as  to  tbe  amount  of  one's  Income,  cbls  figure  Is  lakes 
as  the  baala  for  tbe  tax  list  of  a  large  portion  of  tbe  liihaUtanLs  of  France. 
It  may  be  call«d  an  Indirect  loeome  tax. 

The  HbcbI  balllc  lu  France  has  always  boea  and  la  still  waged  between 
tbe  advocates  of  direct  and  Indirect  taxation.  Uiider  tbe  ancient  r^j/fine 
the  BtAtee  General  favored  direct  taxation.  Sully  and  Colbert,  however, 
pNTemd  the  Indirect  sy^iteni,  U-cauhi^  Ibc  privilrgod  clamc*  could  rbtt!*  lie 
rsached.  Wiib  tbu  cxci-ptluu  of  Norway.  France  is  of  all  uiodcm  European 
siatea  the  one  where  tbe  proportion  of  Indirect  taxes  Is  the  largest.  In  t-he 
tlioeof  Fraiicb  I.(I31^I^~'  Ifty  percent,  of  the  taxes  were  of  an  todireot 
natnre.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lutiis  XI..  in  Mt%  tbe  flgon  had  beeB 
twenty  two  per  cent.  But  under  Louis  XIV.  |ldi3'17U»  than  were  years 
when  liS  to  100  waatbe  proportion  betwocu  indlrvoc  and  dirvct  taxes.  la 
Necker'a  budget,  pn-siented  on  Lbv  eve  of  tbe  Freiurb  BevoluUoa,  the  figureii 
atood  at  aboot  llotolW.  Tbe  National  .Vi.'iemMy  had  an  antipathy  (or  a 
system  wbieti  It  eonsidared  uoduiuocratic,  and  the  order  of  the  dgun;a  was 
sooQ  reversed,  direct  taxation  fumuhlog  tbe  larger  sam  to  the  nation's 
treasury.  In  the  bndget  of  1791  tbe  Indireot  taxes  formed  slxiy-six  per  cent, 
uf  the  whole  amount,  and  It  aoou  fell  to  fltCy-ooe  per  cent.  Under  the  Con- 
sulate It  rom  to  ninety  per  eenu  During  the  Rcstoratlou  tbe  proportion  of 
Indirect  to  direct  taxes  was  as  iti  (o  100,  about  tbe  same  as  In  tbe  tims  ot 
Colbert,  During  tbe  reUcn  of  Loul«  Philippe  the  figure  was  179;  during  the 
Second  Republic  10;!,  and  the  average  during  tbe  Second  Empire  was  as 
high  as  affi.  To-day,  for  every  fiane  of  direct,  a  Vrenrhmao  pays  six  In  In- 
direct taxes.  It  was  Indirect  taxation  which  furnished  nearly  alt  tbe  oioney 
oeeessary  to  psy  Germany  tbe  war  indemnity  of  91,1100,000.000  in  l£f71. 

Tlilcn  waa  always  an  ardent  supporter  of  indirect  taxation.  But,  then, 
It  wa5  he  who  said  tbat  "  pollUcoi  economy  la  a  tiresome  llteraton.''  and 
that  "  sUtMIcs  la  tbo  art  of  being  precise  about  what  one  knows  oothlog 
of'"  Thelst«  President  Gn-vy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  opposed  to  Ibis 
■ystem,  and  as  far  back  a«  IMS  voted  against  tbe  re-estabUsbment  of  the 
liqoor  tax,  bcesnse  be  held  tbat  It  waa  contrary  to  tbe  principle  of  propor- 
Uonallcy  In  matters  of  taxation.  Thus  bare  French  BtateMnen  long  bc«n 
divided  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  tbe  two  syittems.  But  now  that  the 
republican  form  of  government  is  flnnly  rst«l>ll"'ied  In  Prance  and  parties 
have  the  leisure  to  study  economic  qncslionn  more  completely ;  DOW  thai 
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the  country  is  becoming  more  and  more  dftmocnitic,  and  the  SocUIIkM 
are  securing  auch  &  stroDg  footbold  In  th«  chamber.  indlrMt  tAxation. 
which  falls  so  heavily  oo  the  poor,  must  sooner  or  later  give  way  to 
IncrvKaed  diract  taxation,  la  fact  M.  Cajiimir  P^rier  sp«Aks  out  plainly  Id 
thi«Heniie  in  the  Declaration  alrudy  mentioned,  and  U.  Tvm  Guyot,  in 
tb«  work  which  ban  hftcn  cited  shows  clearly  that  aach  a  reform  can  b« 
latrodaced  with  perfect  Joslice  to  all  concerned,  ulnoe  landed  property 
hoot  paying  Its sbarc.  In  tbl«  way  the  Moderate  HcpuMfcans  hope  to 
checkmate  the  Radicalii  and  Socfaliiita,  and  pomtpone  to  a  sttll  more  dUtant 
future  the  threatcnM  csactmfnt  nf  an  income  tax.  which  haa  becotn*  a 
party  cry.  not  BO  much  for  t,hc  purpoiw:  of  putclni;  money  In  the  national 
treaflury,  as  for  extract ing  moavyfromtbepursveof  the  rich  bourgt<n&i«. 

Theodobk  Stamtoit. 


RECENT  IMPROVEMKNTS  IN  PCBLIC  UBRARIES. 

There  are  many  portions  of  this  coantry  where  the  frc«  public  library  la 
stiU  tuikBOwa,  and  where  Its  value  as  an  educational  factor  b  not  aa  yet 
Appnd&ttd,  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  a  n«w  Impetus  baa  ben 
given  to  the  morvrmftnt,  %o  that  to-day  It  may  with  truth  h«  luid  that  In  itii 
new  lite  the  free  public  library  ts  pasfting  through  Tcry  mnch  the  same 
phaartaoritAczliitence  aa  did  tliu  free  public  Hchool,  which  for  many  yean 
rvcclvcd  Its  80]c  support  from  a  Tery  Nnall  section  of  the  country.  The  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  (ruiii  ai^ollection  of  books  open  to  Ibc  free  uwe  of  tbi,'  public 
la  being  more  widely  appreciated,  and  \x»  In  trod  nation  to  localities  to  which 
it  has  heretofore  been  a  stranger  must  necessarily  follow.  Tba  Inlulllgent 
teachers  of  the  present  day  are  nmong  the  strongest  support^rv  of  the  fre« 
public  library,  liaving  th«opportunl(iiaa  %a  nee  the  great  advantages  which 
the  pupils  under  their  charge  enjoy  in  the  frcs  uw  nf  a  library  of  well- 
nelceCod  books.  The  very  best  rcsulta  in  education  will  be  found  in  that 
town  where  the  librarian  Is  entbuslastlo  In  his  etTorta  to  supply  the  nm^ds  of 
thtt  Hohool  superintendent  lu  carrying  out  bis  desires  of  Instilling  in  the 
minds  of  his  puplln  that  hahlt  of  reading  which  tends  to  make  their  studies 
tenfold  mom  hcutillcial.  This  cooperation  hoLwccn  these  two  men  charged 
with  the  education  of  the  young  results  not  only  In  forming  a  habit  of  read- 
ing, but  In  teaching  a  pupil  to  think  and  luveitlgate  for  himself. 

1  am  led  to  writ^  these  lines  on  the  tive  public  libraries  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  aTter  reading  ti  paper  on  the  subject  Inst  summer  before  mi 
audience  conipoaed  largely  of  teachers.  I  was  liurronoded  by  many  who, 
coming  from  those  sections  where  free  public  libraries  are  still  InstUutiont 
of  the  future,  weregreatly  surprised  to  learn  of  the  very  im|>ortant  part 
which  libraries  arc  playing  In  educational  life  elsewhere.  Their  crude  ideas 
of  the  use  of  a  public  library,  as  well  ai  tho  duties  of  a  librarian,  dud  tfaetr 
best  expression  perhaps  Id  the  following  extract  from  sn  address  delivered 
by  the  late  James  Russell  Lowell.  He  pictured  to  his  hearers  the  IncCQcl- 
enl.  if  not  almost  useless,  Ubmrian  when  heaosd:  "  Formerly  tho  duty  of  » 
librarian  wanoonsldered  too  much  that  of  a  watch  dog  to  keep  people  aa 
much  OS  poiwible  away  trom  the  books,  and  to  hood  these  over  to  his  suc- 
cessor as  little  worn  by  use  as  he  could."  Then  follows  a  picture  of  the  wu- 
thusiastic  and  progressive  librarian  of  the  prc-^nt  day,  in  these  alguiflcant 
words:  "  LlbrorUuiB  now,  It  hi  pleoaant  to  nee,  bavu  a  dUfsreat  noUoD  ol 
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Ibslr  traity  ftod  ftn  tn  th«  h&bit  of  prapartoK  (or  the  direction  of  the  Inex- 
pcHonced  lUu  of  aucb  hookn  ao  ihej  think  beat  worth  n*A(IiiiK."  Mcrein 
li«s  tli«  M«nt  of  rcr;  tnucb  of  the  «xc«lliM)t  work  now  belug  done  in  oar 
Inn  publlo  tIbrarlcB.  Tbe  llbnrlui  tods  tbut  be  Ih  DcgllffcDt  of  his  trost  l( 
be  dOM  Dot  do  aomethlDK  more  iban  huiii  oat  to  tbe  Inquiring  reader 
■Dcfa  book  »a  hv  lua;  aak  for.  lie  ile*mm  It  U>  tw  part  of  hlx  ilut  j  not  only 
bo  take  the  book  to  Ibc  reader,  but  alito  to  draw  tli«  reader  to  tho  book.  Id 
Bbort.  Mb  ambition  Is  to  aee  the  bookb  wMeb  are  In  hla  keeping  put  to  good 
a«e,  reittluK  conildeiit  tbat  Hucb  reading  miut  of  *ery  iiM«aall<r  Improve  ibv 
mind  of  tb«  n-Ader,  and  lo  JuHt  tlint  cx[«nL  prove  to  he  of  l««Uag  beocOt  to 
hltn. 

But  it  may  be  atiked.  What  can  a  librarian  do  i  What  Htepn  ean  ho  take 
to  be  of  MTTloe  to  the  reader  other  i  ban  to  (umlsh  blm  with  that  llluratore 
lor  wbMi  be  WMkH  f  Tbo  aniiwer  to  thene  i(ueiitiuui>  ma»t  bo  '*  very  tittle," 
IttI  to  a)wat«lefi  to  the  reader  to  tAkc  tho  Jnittatire.  If,  od  ibe  oihur 
band,  the  Ubrarian  atudlea  the  taaleA  of  the  frequentent  of  hi*  libtary,  ex- 
pwltnce  In  Home  of  our  cltlee  at  Icoat  teaches  that  the  atwwer  mast 
patforce  be  "  niucb." 

Aaan  iltual  ration  of  one  method  from  tho  ase  of  which  ftood  reiulta  are 
Bore  to  follow.  It  majbcwell  to  mention  that  work  above  referred  to, 
namely,  a  coOpfLratlon  betweeo  the  Khool  euiwrtnteLdent  and  the  librarian. 
As  fact  ■•  bettor  than  fancy,  eo,  tOD.witi  the  practice  of  a  librarian  in  oco  of 
our  laise  cltlOM  prure  of  greater  intr-rent  iJian  would  any  theory  nhlch 
ml^ht  be  described.  Tbo  librarian  of  the  city  keeps  bimfletf  contlnnally  In- 
formed OS  to  the  cuorae  of  atudy  being  pumaed  by  the  Htudenis  of  the  nnl- 
Tondty  aitoaled  near  by.  In  the  roading-room  h4.'  twin  anide  a  table  for  Lhclr 
eapeclal  ase,  on  which  will  nlwayaW  found  tbo*e  books  which  they  may. 
f nun  time  to  time,  find  it  prollluble  to  refer  ta  iu  Iha  courae  of  prepariujf 
Ihi'ir  themesaad  easays.  A  ntudent  baring,  for  Inotaooc,  a  thcals  to  vrrita 
on  aomc  historical  sabject,  known  that  he  boa  only  to  go  to  the  library  to 
and  on  Ibis  special  table  Nucb  books  as  the  libmrlaa  boa  Hclectod  aa  beorlnR 
partlcolarly  on  the  aubject  Of  bia  paper. 

Anotber  work  whtcbtbii  same  llbrariao  Is  doing,  wbOM  good  remilta 
■n  self  evident,  iB  to  keep  tufoniud  o(  those  many  topics  of  earrcnl  newa 
which  arc  daily  appearing  la  tbe  newapnpers.  Of  tbeaebe  makes  a  list, 
whkb  he  place*  on  a  IniUetIo  board,  adding  to  emch  aubjeet  the  luunea  of 
those  booksor  magazine  article*  with  their  ratalogue  number,  which  one 
mar  *^1  "I'd  If  be  deitres  to  pumiie  the  snlUoct.  I.ec  u»  ooAumo  that  the 
librarian,  on  taking  up  tbe  morning  pnpcr.  reads  tbat  the  United  State* 
Government  bai  esCabUabeds  prucectorate  over  tfa«  Hawaiian  laland«.  This 
item  of  news  be  cota  from  the  paper,  placejt  it  on  the  hullelin  board,  and  to 
ItalllxMtbe  nameof  auch  boolcB  aa  ho  oon  recommend  to  the  reotieT  who 
desires  to  know  mon?  of  the  Hawailao  Island*,  or  who  wiitbes  to  elcar  op 
his  perhapa  too  crude  Ideas  of  what  a  protectorate  la.  How  msoy  of  OS 
wbcn  kwUng  over  our  daily  paprr  fltid  onraelrea  hut  allghtly  Informed  on 
maay  topics  we  read  about!  To  bowmany  of  us  would  not  sneh  a  librarian 
sa  above  described  proTc  of  great  asalitancol  Ulssucb  work  as  this  which 
lodnoes  the  reader  to  inTcstigats  for  hImseU,  and  itlsancb  a  library  as  this 
which,  bting  something  more  than  a  mere  storebouMi  for  books,  proves  to 
baaplessant  retraatfor  tbe  resder,  and  a  delightful  expertenoo  to  the 
rUItor. 

The  writer  does  aot  remember  ever  having  seen  la  any  library  any  sight 
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wblcb  bM  eivta  him  more  pleARurc  than  wben,  odb  wintei's  momloit,  taJk- 
lag  with  tbc  libnriiui  ol  the  ftbovc-uicatioiMd  Ubnrjr,  b«  waU-Letl  tJie  tI»- 
itora  coate  In.  botb  jqudk  ^nd  old,  male  U  wril  as  (emale>  >nd,  af  Lrr  <:oo> 
■mltioB  the  balletin  of  that  day'a  nem,  go  at  oace  to  ibe  desk  and  aak  for 
micb  boolc«  a.t  Ktf  ired  to  those  stihj«ct«  In  which  tjur.h  wa/t  p&rt Icniarl j  In- 
tensbed.  This  surely  it  work  worth  doinji,  for  it  tmimt  Ltie  rvadtr  La  that 
rerj  desirable  babit  of  io vest Igat log  for  himself,  and  incidentally  luculcatea 
a  Ivvuof  rcadiu{{  which  iaaure  to  prove  a  laatlng  soorce  ot  liapplu«(«  and 
cootcntment. 

Sacb,  also,  la  the  kind  of  codpcraUoa  which  tbla  same  librarian  has 
eitabllsbed  between  blmaeir  and  tbv  school  teacbeni In  bl9 city.  HeBtsei 
tlwwn  latt«r  to  brluK  th«  Bcholarn  to  the  library  that  they  may  then  oonsoK 
boofe*  and  picturea  having  reference  to  their  ooarsea  of  atadj.  The  en- 
thaalasin  which  Boch  a  man  briUK!*  to  hU  daily  work  makes  notonlj-tbe 
l|t>rary  a  pleaaont  place  to  ko  to,  but  tvod&,  in  a  very  marked  detcroe,  to 
make  tho  nchoulroom  happier  and  I ta  daily  task  morebcnetlclaL  Of  tbiadtjr 
It  cannot  Jaittly  be  Mild,  an  wan  charged  by  the  Hoa.  Cbarien  Franda  Adama 
In  speakl&g  of  a  certain  New  Kngland  town,  "that  tboDgh  the  school  and 
Vbm  Utoary  Ktaad  in  our  mala  itRet,  side  by  aide,  there  !»,  so  to  speak,  do 
bridge  teadlnu  from  the  one  to  the  other." 

lu  the  city  above  r«(<^rn;(l  (u  them  i*  aateady  sttenm  constantly  paaiing 
betwe<!D  the  school  and  the  library,  and  the  good  rraulca  of  ituch  inTCMtlaa- 
tlon  are  bent  ttbown  by  the  clasH  of  bwka  which  the  puplU  in  i(4  public 
scfaools  an;  u^iu^.  It  In  tL.i«  energy  of  the  modern  librarian  which  has  de- 
veloped the  newer  life  in  library  luanaxrincntof  which  raeutlon  baa  boeo 
made,  and  bis  continued  enthnslaem  must  be  depended  upon  to  Mtill  further 
InereMc  the  nHefulueas  of  which  free  public  librerlea  arc  capable.  The 
good  eerrice  which  auch  a  librarian  can  randerto  a  community  may.  how- 
ever, be  very  much  hampered.  If  bis  library  U  under  the  cbarue  of  a  bokrd 
of  tniBt«ea  who  have  no  truv  coDc-eption  of  the  poi>sit>ilitie8  for  tuefnlaen 
of  the  Instltutlun  under  tbdr  cbai;f;c  Too  often  doea  It  happen  tba^  ao- 
mindful  of  wbat  Is  being  done  In  other  cities,  they  permit  matter*  Co  drift 
along,  reitarding  the  Ideas  advanced  by  a  librarian,  such  us  above  described, 
as  foolish  and  impracticable.  The  problems  of  library  science  are  as  Im- 
portant OS  those  which  present  tbc  to  selves  to  school  committevis,  and  a 
trustee  wbo,  cither  from  unwilllngnaHs.  or  from  want  of  Ilmo.  doce  not  to 
Eome  extent  at  tcast  make  a  study  of  them.  Is  a  detriment  to  the  commn- 
ullj,  becaDBe  he  la  occupying  a  place  wblcb  might  be  Ailed  bysomeonewbo 
would  meet  the  lilu-arian'H  jccul  with  hl»  own  enthusiastic  interest  In  the  sub- 
Jeel.  Given  a  cHy  or  town  with  both  a  progrwulve  librarian  and  an  enthusi- 
astic and  InvcaligaUDg  school  impcrintendenL.  their  respective  lioarda  being 
in  hearty  synipntby  with  tbem.and  there  l«  practically  no  limit  to  Che  good 
educational  work  whlcli  their  combined  efforta  will  aocomplUh.  The 
school,  teaching  bow  to  read,  and  th«  library,  teacblag  what  to  read,  will 
together  rolae  the  atondard  of  the  literature  read  in  that  city,  which  r«ault 
must  Show  breit  In  the  lacreaeed  bapptuesa  and  Intclligeoce  of  Ita 
Inhobitaota. 

E.  C.  HovxT. 


LABOR  POLITICS  IN  A  NBW  PLACE. 

Since  tho  Hefonn  A<'t  of  IHHl,  Labor  candidates  at  parliamentary  elec- 
tions In  Knglaud  have  been  nnmeroas.  Then  wore  three  Labor  raemhers  In 
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Uw  Elouae  o(  CouiinoaB  in  tfae  period  wblcb  latcnreovd  between  the  rafortn 
mcim  af  ltV7  ftud  lUtU.  Tbe  first  of  (heM  MtA  onfrancbiMd  the  working  cImm* 
In  Llt«  borooif hft ;  tb«  Mcond  eiitrftaohlned  thoMi  In  the  rural  commnni- 
lies:  but  it  waa  not  uuLll  after  tlw  but  ot  Ibe  uieasuren  of  parll*uwoUu7 
raformtb«t  Labor  c«Qdld*t«80U»«forwmrd  in  any  largo  QUmbora  at  tii« 
Beuicral  dectloiu.  TheyAppcttndincoDnidcrablo  aambera  at  the  oleclloo 
o(  IBBB;  Aluger  DOmb«r  oanie  forward  In  lKji!,ae  tbe  eleetloa  wblcb  fot- 
lowod  tb«  n^ocUoQ  at  tbe  la«t  Hoiuu  Rulu  bill ;  and  iu  190i  the  number  wm 
•gnii)  tfivatly  iDcrcued.  with  the  iwiiU  tbat  in  Ibe  pcemmt  IIjjumi  of  Corn* 
tiuta*  liwjc  are  sixteen  or  ecTentuen  Labor  tucmben,  rvprcKcatatires  of 
both  Ibe  old  and  tbe  new  tnuts-anloulsm. 

Uattl  about  two  years  ago,  Labor  candidates  bad  soaghc  eleotloD  only 
to  tbo  Huuite  of  Couunoos.  Witbin  tb«  iant  two  Tear*,  however,  Lb«j  have 
aoUK^tacaUoD  tha  lowncouoclK  on  tbeachool  boanb,  and  on  tbo  board* 
al|{UBrdlaDafortbe  relief  of  tbe  poor.  Tbew  areaeparabe  aod  distinct  local 
bodies,  itlecicd  at  dlfferenc  times,  but  practically  on  the  same  frouoblitCi  aod 
OB  ■  (ruieblao  under  wbicb  all  tluu'^.■bold<^r«,  wbetliur  ntun  or  wunivii,  bam 
rotae,  Ae  ta  tbe  case  with  meinbenbip  of  tbo  lioaiw  of  Cnmmonm  no  paj 
attochea  to  inemberftblp  of  any  of  tbuM  local  aduilniatratlvc  bodJea,  aJ- 
tbough  acrrtce  on  them  cntoiln  large  calls  on  tbe  time  of  members. 

All  tbe  city  aad  town  cuuucila  in  Euiilsnd  are  lu«biunvd  ou  the  sauw 
model,  tbat  set  up  by  tbe  Uoalcipa)  Uatqriu  Act  of  U^  and  in  tbq  niooLh 
of  Novcoibcr  each  year  in  every  munleipallty  la  tbe  country,  at  least  ono- 
(bird  oC  tbe  members  of  Ibe  town  soancll  aro  eleoted,  Tbe  uonlelpal 
■Icetloiuln  laoa  followed  Coo  closely  upon  ttio  K'.'oeral  election  to  admit  of 
theraeovosof  tbe  Labor  candidates  In  the  Parliamentary  contests  having 
Ita  full  affect  upon  the  new  movemeut  in  muulcipal  politica ;  but  tbe  quick- 
ening effpct  of  that  succMA  1108  apparent  at  tbe  elections  In  tbe  munlci- 
palUtea  In  Norcmbcr.  IHQ. 

Tbe  Labor  moveiuiaut  in  national  politics  In  1993  was  strongest  la  the 
oortbof  Kogland.  In  the  Htiiiln»(  couitlLueoclea  of  Laocaabir«  and  York- 
shire oud  of  JJorbam  and  Northumberland,  and  it  was  in  these  coaotles 
that  tbe  IntrodDctton  of  Labor  politics  into  municipal  olBsim  was  «T«rr> 
«ta«n!  apparent  in  tbe  November  elections.  Nine  Labor  esodldales  were 
put  forward  In  Honcbpilvr,  Uve  or  wLz  Iu  Sulfurd.seTersl  Ineoebof  tfae 
inrouKb*  of  Leeds,  Bradturd,  and  Halifax,  and,  in  fact,  tbere  woB  scarcely 
a  large  municipality  In  tbe  InduHLrlol  districts  of  tbe  north  of  Entilaiid  In 
wblcb  one  or  more  Labor  candidates  did  not  seek  election  to  tbe  town 
eontdL  In  some  plseea  these  oandldatos  came  out  as  Sociallsto,  in  others 
astberepresentatlvoaof  the  Independent  Labor  moveroMl,  and  wborerer 
aLaborcaadldate  was  nomlnaled  llltle  h<r«d  w&a  paid  to  tbe  old  party 
llnrs.  iho  repraMtntolirm  of  Labor  being  pot  forward  in  apposition  to  both 
Liberal  and  CouaervatiTo  condldaico. 

Imperial  poUUm  have  absolutely  oothlng  to  do  with  Lbe  duties  whieh 
Parliatneot  bos  Imvooed  oo  town  coonclis.  All  these  bodies  ara  nsrelr 
odnilalslntive,  and  each  Is  hvid  In  check  by  tbe  f,ocnl  Government  Board 
la  London.  NotwItbKtondlng  this  fact,  in  many  of  tbe  RiiKllsb  municipali- 
ties tbe  members  of  the  cobocUs  are  elected  oo  party  lines ;  and  these  iliiee 
we  as  wall  drawn  at  tbe  annual  town  elections  In  November  as  at  the  Par 
lUmvntary  elections.  At  tbo  tnuslcipal  elections  tb*  I.lberaU  bare  always 
riAUiu-d  ihesupportoftbs  workingcbMSM.  Hitherto  they  bave  geocmliy 
roaeivedlt,but  it  now  seems  to  be  tbe  policy  of  tbs  local  leaders  of  tbo 
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more  aRgrewive  tKctlon  of  tbe  new  dcmocraCf  to  noinlDBtc  canditLatCE  of 
their  own  clam  naA  to  put  forward  demuidB  in  bebdlf  of  labor  in  mUDJclpal 
aa  well  AS  in  natioflal  polities. 

Aa  jet  tbe»edeniaoda  bare  not  be«ti  crabodiod  in  a  progmmmo  wblch 
la  afloept«d  by  tiiu  Labor  part j  In  all  tbe  maaiclp&lftica.  The  raunkipal 
Labor programaie  is  not  bo  well  deCned  aa  is  tbe  Newc«»cl«  pn>Kranicua  of 
tbeBadicals,  tbe  F&blan  prograiume,  or  tbu  prOKramoia  of  tfan  [nd«|H*n<I- 
entLftbor  party  In  natlonAl  politics.  It  in,  bowever,  gradnn  1 1  j- defining 
it<ftlf,  and  ibn  tliupc  the  Labor  programme  vtU  ultlmatoly  take  may  be 
sficertaitiod  wltb  some  exactoo^ftfrom  aperasal  of  tbe  epeccbeii  which  were 
made  in  the  municipalities  at  the  November  elecllonjt.  Promtbeaellf*  aaajr 
to  note  thr  points  on  which  tite  lAhor  party  l«dlt)po»£d  tomak«  Devdepar- 
Miri'H  ill  muulclpal  itoveramenL 

Tobriiln  wltb,  Ltio  prpvailiti0id(!s  with  tho  Labor  party  in  muDlclpal 
politics  appears  to  be  that  tbe  employera  and  tbe  mooeyed  cla^bea  bara 
bitb«rto  «ujoyed  mnre  tbiu  thoif  fair  share  of  the  roauagemcot  of  town  nf- 
falnt.  In  a  mc&stirethh  In  tnie,  for  the  municipal  candldntee  of  both  the 
old  poliikal  parilesbkvo always beeadrawn  ezclaalTely  from  tbe  middle 
cljiBttes.  Id  order  to  bring  about  Bome  equalization,  tbe  Labor  parly  la  dc' 
manding  tbe  abolition  of  tbe  aldermanlc  bunch  In  the  city  counril*.  AI<I»t^ 
men  ovre  their  pr«Hcnoe  in  the  eziatinKmtinlrittal  itystem  to  the  action  of 
the  Huuuo  ufLoida  wbeii  tbe  Uunidpal  Itvform  bill  wa«  Iwfoni  it  In  183a. 
The  alH«riuan{c  principle  won  Ent^odu(^ed  wJtb  the  intention  of  aafeKiiardlng 
property,  and  by  lis  working  one-fourth  ot  the  members  of  every  city 
counr.lt  areelficted  by  tbecouncll  Itself,  and  not  by  the  direct  vote  of  tbe 
ton'ii»pvo|)lc.  Tiie  Radicals  loos  ago  objected  to  the  itlddnuaiiie  principle, 
but  of  lat«  thny  hnve  cnaH«<d  to  a^Itat«>  for  its  abolition,  and  tb«  campaign 
which  the  Hadicals  bc^nn  and  contiuued  for  nearly  hall  a  contury,  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  Labor  parly,  which  la  now  aeeklng  fto  to  am<^nd  the  con- 
Dtitutloaof  al)  KovertilnK  bodlf»  tbatevery  member  uball  owchia  place  to 
tbedlceot  vote*  uC  the  cuoalltucnttf. 

Tbe  Socialistic  I.abor  party  In  the  mnnicipalltiea  afBnoa  that  "  It  aeea  In 
the  mnniclpal  machinery  an  Important  means  by  which  ic  oan  wmk  out  the 
indunrlal  emancipation  which  Is  at  tie  bottom  of  its  policy."  But  the 
Soclallats  and  th?  Independent  Labor  p:iri.y  are  In  nK'v^emenl  In  many  of 
the  demaiida  they  are  maiclng.  Both  ask  for  an  elght-bourv  day  for  all 
aertantaof  tbemanlclpftlltlcs,  and  for  tradeunton  waRei  to  all  workmen 
engaged  on  public  workit.  They  are  also  In  agr«emeoe  in  the  demand  that 
there  ahall  be  an  find  to  the  contractor  and  thi>  mlddletuan  in  work  under- 
taken for  or  by  tbe  oiunlclpallty.  When  a  new  drainage  scheme  la  to  be 
carried  out  or  a  bridge  rvbuiit,  tbe  Labor  party  inHiit  tbut  tbe  wnrk  aliall 
be  done  under  the  supurvitlon  of  ofllcers  of  the  municipality  and  liy  work- 
men directly  In  l(a  par.  Thc-y  also  insist  that  tbo  aauio  priuclple  shall  be 
adopted  in  all  work  paid  for  out  of  public  monej.  A  large  municipality 
like  Ma»che«t«T  or  Liverpool,  for  iustajice,  pays  out  thausuuda  of  pnunda 
every  year  for  the  uniforms  of  It^  police  foree,  Ita  tire  briKadCr  and  Its  army 
of  Innpeotorti.  Under  tbct  extBtlnji  arraogomcut  the  city  council  inviU's 
Udsfrom  tailors  for  tbe  turnWhing  of  these  uniforms,  and  usually  accepta 
the  lowest  of  the  offerM.  Tbe  I<ubor  party  la  anxious  toput  anend  to  tbia 
•yatemoF  competition  for  munlcip«l  ordeni,  and  In  its  place  calls  for  the 
esiahtishmcnt  of  mnniclpal  workebopeand  cloihindfactoriealn  which  trade- 
union  rates  of  pay  and  ooodltloDt  of  work  aball  prevail,  and  requires  that 
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In  tboM  worksbofM  nml  facbirle«,  m  In  connMtlon  with  all  other  pnldic 
woricB,  tbe  mtutclpailty  shall  set  an  example  lo  all  oLliereniplojcra of  labor. 

Tlic  munlclpalluUloD  o(  the  BtrQ«t-o«r  UoM  Isalso  dcnuaded  by  tlte 
SodallatB.  Id  UaDcliu4l«r  there  was  a  protaat  agalast  the  exicDalon  of 
Ui«  huse  teaement-blook  sjraUui,  and  a  demand  (or  more  aeU-cpatalocd 
ootUsvscm  Iheoaukinaortbecltr,  wit-b  the  proTlalon  of  better  railroad 
aiid  strc«tc*rfAClUtles  for  reaching  thcni.  A  kindred  demand  wan  thAbin 
cvrry  new  dwclllnu-houMe  the  town  oounclt  shall  lualsl  that  tbcru  shall  be  a 
bathrooBtt  no  matter  how  amall  the  bou»e  or  ibn  ivntal  at  wblch  It  In  to  be 
let.  Other  demands  la  UAncbeaterandSalford  w«re  that  gaaabould  buMid 
at  net  coat,  and  Ibat  the  eofco  produced  at  tho  tnunirlp&l  gMwnrkt  xhould, 
ImapcetlTBoCtbD  price  o(  ooal,  be  sold  at  prices  plociuK  It  within  the  means 
ti  the  poorer  claMes. 

In  almoat  every  cltf  where  tho  Labor  part  j-  took  an  active  part  In  the 
Korember  eleetinnH.  ttiere  were  protesia  agalDAt  the  aalaricv  paid  to  tlie 
hicbernmnielpal  ofllcfiU.%  and  demandn  for  tho  IcTolllngdoivn  of  tlionnla- 
rlwol  the  Uwyen  who  bold  the  olQoe  of  town  clerk,  and  oT  the  borough  en- 
glnaenaod  tbdr  aaalatante,  and  the  leveUIng  up  of  tho  wajfw  oCthuun- 
•killed  day  laborcn  einploycd  bj  the  municipality.  Thnte  nien  receive 
woffM  Which  nnge  from  eighteen  abilllog»  to  one  ponud  a  week.  Tbeae 
wagtm  arat>*K<u*(^*"  'i''^*^^''*^*  bj  tho  Labor  politicians,  who,  on  the  other 
hnnd,  tniintala  that  the  salaries  paid  the  more  responsible  mcmbvn  of  the 
permanent  mnnfcipal  staff  are  attogelber  too  high.  Thctm  an  not  a  score 
of  men,  all  told,  In  the  Hrvtceof  the  Eagllsb  maniclpallllea  who  receive  sal- 
kriflsofatboosand  poaadaa  jrar;  bat  ibe  Labor  politicians  innist  that  no 
■Dcfaaalarir  tboold be  paid,  bat  tbat  £300  a  fear  should  be  the  niaxiumm 
aalan 'or  mwUclpo]  ofltcials,  no  matt«r  what  their  <)uallllcations  or  the  re- 
tponaititUtiM  of  the  ofBcrs. 

On  one  or  twopolnta  there  Is  a  remarkafale  lack  of  agneoMat  between  the 
Labor  peUliciatisiD  thedifrereut  munlclpallUes.  la  Salford, for  lastanee,  the 
Labor  leaden, enpecislljrth(Honpnt>MDtlnKtbcol(Iertradc-anlonl9m.ohJec1ed 
to  tbe  maintenance  of  the  Lalxir  Borcau  which  tbs  Towu  Council  pstalr- 
Uabed  In  the  winter  of  IHUSl.  when  the  nnemptoyed  problem  became  preMtog. 
Tbeireomplalntaaalnstlhe  boreau  wan  tbst  It  showed  the  needs  of  labor 
and  vnshlmt  the  employen  to  oblsin  men  for  U«e  wsKes  than  would  other- 
wiHCbL-  paid.  The  some  complaint,  ft  msj  be  noted,  has  been  broQ^ht 
agninkt  the  Labor  GasetU.  which  has  been  pnhtijihcd  bj  the  Hoaid  of  Trade 
since  Mr.  Uundella.  cztrndcd  the  Lalvir  DcDartnient  at  WhltehalL  Almost 
at  the  anme  time  that  the  Salford  lAbor  leadcnt  wcrf  puciinft  forward  their 
pteaagalnst  the  local  labor  bun«u,the  LaX^rr  leadvn  In  Liverpool  were 
■r)ilnt(  the  city  cnunnl  t<i  fnllnw  the  li-ad  of  S:ilford  and  entahtlsb  a  labor 
harcan.  with  a  view  to  rcdacmg  the  nnmber  of  th«  onemplo^ed. 

Onir  a  few  of  the  demands  pat  forward  by  the  Labor  partjr  attbemaol- 
cjp«l  elections  eao  jXHUfibly  be  accepted  by  the  town  coanrlis  to  which 
Ibej  were  addreesed,  and  to  which  the  Labor  partr  elected  a  fair  number  of 
Ihtfr  lepieBeulallTea.  LarRely  locrcaaed  Parliamentary  powers  will  be 
neeewary  It  maoj  of  these  dcnuuids  are  to  be  conceded,  and  these  new 
powers  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  mach  further  development  of  the  I.abar 
and  Socialistic  movKmont  In  national  politics.  This  devvlopmont,  however. 
Will  he  f^rearly  aided  by  (be  organisation  and  aclirlty  of  the  lAbor  party 
which  were  abown  la  tho  mooldpal  elections  In  Novembvr. 
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THE  PINANaAL  DEPENDEN'CB  OF  WOMAN. 

SooiAJ.reformen  are  not  ilov  to  polo  boat  to  women  that  the  key  of 
tiMir  poiiitlon  1%  rtnancial  indepeiiilanM ;  wUhoat  It,  tbe  mosr  lotiinAte 
relationftbips  rAftton  tm  icmrcare  fonndAtion.  It  Is  »  matter  of  cominoa 
obaervatlon  that  thn  married  woman  with  mcaiui  of  ber  own  baa  more 
ebance  of  consideration  tbao  the  dowcrle^s  wgmao  ;  other  tbltiK"  b«loK 
equal,  ber  opinion,  her  eiilUy  am  inon  valuable  wbea  eQfaaDce<l  by  a  settled 
incomeof  hernwn,«Tcnif  it  b«!^ai«ll.  The  Women'n  Prosreeslre  Sode^ 
has  (or  Ita  firth  object:  "To  educate  publtc  opinion  on  Uie  oeeeaalty  of 
financial  Indcpendeaca  of  all  women." 

The  (ullllmaint  of  nucH  an  aim  la  sIrlcLIf  In  accord  with  the  aoclallatie 
t«ndencic«  of  our  day,  and  much,  IndMiJ  almost  cTcryihlng,  can  be  satd  In 
llM  faror.  Women  are  tira«pitiK  the  conditions  which  surruuud  them;  they 
perceive  tbat.'thnugb  certain  men.  Imbued  more  or  less  with  the  chlvalroaa 
HpErit,  may  Kraut  u  substuutinl  eijualiLy  to  tbe  womvn  dopcudeut  on  tbeiu, 
it  t«  fi>T  thcDi  H  much  safer  position  to  nlJind  by  their  dw-d  exrirtlooM  on  the 
baalt  of  equality.  In  tbe  former  ca»c,  women  depend  on  what  Ilea  ootaide 
self;  In  the  latter,  on  aelf  alooe.  In  oeitaia  oirmiioataocea  tbedlflhreaoe 
la  practically  uon-cxistenC;  In  others,  it  may  bo  InQultc. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  progre«aIve  women,  one  ol  tbe  speakers  ftava 
forth  no  UDcertaln  oouod  on  thU  autj&ct.  Sbo  stated  that  the  flnaDclal 
Independence  of  her  kcx  is  atricUj  neceaaary  to  happineaa  in  mairlofte ;  that 
without  It  the  married  woman  t« lictla better  tbau  a  slavo;  luoue  word.  It  la 
\.hiMir-gmdrUioTiof\eotnnn.  And  thin  speech  woa  much  npplnuded  by  her 
hearera,  of  whom  m  large  proportion  were  aelf-feupporllng  women. 

Now  It  may  be  granted  that  the  Ideal  position  for  ercry  able  l>adied  man 
or  womanlH  aaclf-snpportltijioDo:  the  undonbtedlj  aoclallatie  tendency  of 
ournKe  will  develop  this  ideal.  Every  [adfviduil  will  more  and  mor«  rea- 
der service  to  society  In  return  for  lieaKtlt*  re(.-eived;  the  elimination  of 
para^lten.  of  Che  toaC  army  of  ilo-nothin([».  la  a  forcROoe  condaslon,  Itmay 
be  predicted  with  ai>HOlalo  certainty  that  tho  KuKlish  Icglataturo,  whoD  Ita 
conaMtution  baa  become  more  dcmooratio,  and  hereditary  le^elaton  hav* 
disappeared,  will  deal  with  the  probate  duty  on  y&at  fortunes,  and  with  the 
land  qnestion,  In  a  manner  In  which  it  has  never  dealt^  with  them  before. 
Aa  yet,  we  have  hardly  toncDed  the  frlnec  of  these  difficnltlea. 

But  whilst  admittlns  that  individual  independence  la  an  Ideal  worth 
working  towards,  It  will  not  be  attained  any  aoooer  by  proKreaalvc  women 
reprt!«eMtin;{  the  financial  dependence  of  a  wife  aa  degradation.  It  Is  coo- 
celvabll^^bgtt;  if  any  con9ldcrab1o''narabor  of  indopendent  womion  acted  on 
■uch  anaasumptioD.  they  mlKbt'ipOHltlTely  retard  that  tade|Miidenc<i  they 
wish  to  achieve,  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  financial  Independence  of 
woman  would  In  the  main  lie  a  iwitld  K^arantoe  of  her  bappIneHa  in  the 
mairlage  relation.  Uhaabeen  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  the  Intelltgeat 
fortlRii>r,  capedallf,  perhaps,  the  Fraochmao,  that  au  EoKllabwoman  be- 
j^losmarriKiie  badly  who  Is  made  over  to  ber  husband  witfaont  a  dOf-^ 
factor  ot  siucb  Importance  in  Prance  that,  with  exceptiona,  a  woman  U 
hardly  considered  marriageable  unless  she  Is  provided  (or  to  aamc  extent. 
The  thriftUraticM  of  EnRllsh  parents,  their  hlrdilke  Irreaponaibilttr  to  their 
children— possibly  an  ouccoaie  of  the  rapid  itrowlh  of  England's  empir«-4t 
bound  to  yl«]d  In  IbU  particular;  cbanood  condition!*,  tlielnKlgbt  and 
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writfoRi  of  a)«n  and  wameo  Ilka  Mr,  Walter  Besut,*  ICm  Annie  B«Buit^ 
•nil  Charlra  HntdUugb,  will  iturelj  help  to  rtUae  •  sUoclartl  for  parents 
wbo  hare  no  moral  ri^ht,  cither  (or  tbc  sak^  of  a  daughter  or  h«r  husband, 
toMndbardowiirlem  Co  that  buabuid.  Tlie  rccognltlnn  thai  reapectabls 
prOTUlon  for  his  danshtera  la  a  (otber'a  daty  will  equallj-  certainly  tend  to 
llmilthfi  famllr:  tfaeoas«aot  m«a  with  Lwalve,  t«D,  or  even  haU  a  do»n 
nnproTlded  dauKht«r»  will,  ere  m&ny  ye*r%  ban  paned,  b«  reprobated 
aa  Inatancea  ol  KroA4  tnjuatioo  and  QQpardonable  talMndultecnce.  But 
in  tb«  m«an  time  little  la  ix>  bo  Rained  by  repreaentlnit  th«  financial  de- 
pend<*nc«o(  a  manrled  womsn un  bvr  buitbaod  aaaspecleaof  detcradation. 
If  any  can»iderable  number  of  capabk  womeo.  honorably  xupporliDg  tbem- 
neireA,  were  to  deeline  marriage  becaoae  It  entalird  Ibeir  withdrawal  from 
•ell  lUftpurting  gmploTDicnt,  and  conaequvnt  dnancial  dependence  on  their 
huitbands,  the  canw  of  advanced  wommibood  could  not  but  receive  a  cbcckt 
If  tlier«  beany  truth  underlylna  tliiidoctrlue  of  heredity.  Prom  the  point 
o<  view  of  "lorwmrd  light  brlKsde."  their  raukii  must  bu  recruited  aualu 
ABd  atfain  In  the  coming  generation  by  women  who  obJM-t  to  tbln  Uuftucial 
dapandence.  To  leare  mnrria^  to  the  twlnlng-lry  woman,  to  her  wbo  will 
oooapt  moniaffc  at  any  price  and  wltbont  aoy  t«roM,  la  a  policy  inimical  to 
tbc  •odal  enf  ranch  la*  meat  of  women.  The  ohlldren  o(  the  cnpnble  woman 
wtw  eTeo  lor  a  time  has  maintained  her  pontonat  Independence,  will,  other 
ibbifcs  batiuc  equal,  be  nwm  llkslj  to  forward  tbc  cause  of  woman  than  tba 
ehlldna  of  the  dependent  woman.  Like  many  another  movement,  tbls  one 
demaoda  ■elf-aacrlfloe  from  iLa  adherents.  It  may  auit  Itseiicinlrit  to  advise 
nten  to  marry  women  wbo  have  had  no  pr«<-tical  knowledge  ot  tbfl  atniggls 
of  life,  and  noahareinlt;  It  canae<rcr<fnlt  onliKblvued  women  to  adrooaba 
aucb  a  policy. 

Ic  will  probably  be  longbeforetbe  average  EDgllsbmaa  teoognlxea  what 
ibeUKhermoraUtrretiuiresof  him  Inaasnring,  no  far  aa  his  conduct  and 
•flbrt  «aB  aoiore  It,  tbo  poalllou  ol  bLs  cliildKo.  Indeed,  up  to  tb'Q  present 
one  may  almoet  eay  that  he  wilfully  decllnrM  to  see  that  there  Is  any  moral 
compolaioa  laid  nponhim  to  limit  their  numbera.  The  late  CharlMi  Brad* 
Uosh  and  Annie  Be.Hant,  when  they  frankly  advocated  this  poli<>y,  were 
treMed  aa  dlwsentinalora  ot  a  abameful  imniorallty,  aod  sentenced  by  an 
Kogllafa  Iaw  court  to  dne  and  ioi prison m«nt.  Dr.  f  oaraon  poluta  out.  In  hit 
remarkable  work,  NiUmiuU  Life  and  Charofftr,  bow  Imprttsiied  Holbeis 
was  In  the  elgbteeDtb  century  with  Bngll^b  readlneHsto  examine  new  opln- 
lonn,  and  to  aocopt  and  teach  then.  Oars  ia  another  age;  and  though  we 
bare  aetonlsbinji  pruof  that  the  latter  part  ot  our  century  U  casting  off 
•lu4B'*b  Indllfereooetothe  weltbeingortbeeommanlty,  yet  it  would  only  b« 
wise  In  progreasive  women  to  remember  that  in  notbing  do  men  yield  more 
aJowly  than  to  the  need  of  modifying  their  relatloits  to  women.  If  any 
proof  be  needed,  tfae  ahomefnl  divorce  lawa,  which  found  ihotr  origin  In  n 
barbaric  ag«,  on  atUt  t^e  law  of  the  land ;  quite  recently  the  Houm>  of  Com- 
monadeeilned  to  remodel  tfaem  in  ncxordtuioe  with  the  growing  aplrit  ot  Jns- 
tloe,  n  reform  demanded  by  a  cooaiderablo  number  of  Ita  members. 

U  ia  hirrllf  nnrnnnirj  li  point  ont  that  tbo  financial  dopeudence of  a 
B^arrled  woman  oo  h«r  hnsband  doM  not  neceasarily  imply  degradation. 
Oo  tbe  oontrary.  it  women  are  capable  »dmin(>traton.  It  tbcy  can  spend 
■Miejr  wisely  and  save  It  reasonably,  their  value  Is  aa  rablea.  The  writer 
It  aeqnalnted  with  women  who  married  pennlieea,  bnt  who,  knowing  where 
'  Baa  "The  Ksdowineat  ot  tba  Osagbtar."  In  tMrngman't  Atat/asint,  Apr  11,  1888. 
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Uieir  talent  U7,  aUpolated  for  the  eomm&od  of  Uie  punc.  AndUUJiut 
bere  wh«rit  Home  experlfloce  of  the  T&loe  ol  moncf.  lc«  parchMlojc  power, 
lU  paitJul  inuluticity,  Ls  o(  the  flrttt  impurtancc.  It  is,  oa  the  wholii»,  smaeh 
t>L>tter  tliiBK  for  r  womao  to  tpencl  wis«I j  b«r  baabaod's  Uioonw  of  Bar  £V3Q> 
tlian  forberlOK'vBa'^'idi^  mind  to  the  admiiiULrtiMon  of  tholrbotDflUid 
continue  work  of  her  own  hy  which  that  iriMUie  is  snppiciucntcd  by,  tot  na 
eay.  £i30.  Ill*  true  tbat  men  thetiuteh-i!s  do  not  always  see  this;  at  least 
not  to  tfaa  oxtont  ot  Riving  a  wife  ch«  cooimand  of  tbe  purse,  or  of  svltlinj; 
a  fair  aatiual  »um  upon  her  as  the  pric«  of  eatirel;  devutiuK  ber  Msrvices  to 
the  wise  management  of  the  home.  Thescoslble  woaian.  «bc  who  is  not 
Jiut  fresh  from  the  acboolroom  and  vntirclr  absorbed  bj  the  aweetoem  of 
loTo'a  yooQK  dnwin,  will  make  Liiiii  n«c?»^)arx  arraDi;;eaieut  (or  her  comfort 
aud  reasonable  iDdepcodottccia  her  husband's  home  before  sbe  croMeHtbo 
thremhold  as  his  wife. 

Wives  who  bare  (ailed  toinak«su«h  ao  arnLOROtncnt,  who  bans  not  foro- 
Bcea  that  a  htubaod'e  dlscwfUou  diiiplajs  far  more  human  natare  than  a 
lover's,  need  not  oscsuariljr  bo  "deftraded"  byfinanci^depeadence.  Even 
in  thiit  CAM  tbey  majr,  and  as  a  mittur  ol  fact  often  d4-  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  the  housebold  and  obtain  due  rsHpectand  conaiderat loo.  It  ia  absurd 
to  expect  that  cUuracterood  copaclty  will  not  carry  wcLiibt  tntbe  morrlaas! 
relation  (wio  evpry  other.  Nor  la  itgoing  toofartoiiAy  tbst,  where  a  mnnled 
woiunn  tiai  to  luh  hc^r  husband,  after  a  few  yean  of  marriage^  toraTerr 
(torcrelffD  shu  hns  to  npend  on  ber  elothoii,  she  Is  detlclent  In  these  TMpMtB. 
Fair  men  IlKhtiiiK '-be  battle  of  lire  would  obootM  ot  tbelrowu  free  will  to 
both  earn  and  spend  their  income ;  whure  th«y  do  ao,  it  is  UKually  a  result  of 
iucapacity  OQ  tht;  side  of  the  wife,  the  proof  of  her  failare  toadminiater. 
Uan  1h  notiio  fond  of  doable  work  a?  some  would  have  u^  believe.  Tho 
writer  was  inctmatclr  acquainted  with  a  peQulle&s  lady  who,  at  (be  age  oC 
exactly  uincCeen,  married  a  man  ten  yearn  older  than  berMtlf.  When  they 
bvftan  life  she  received  a  weekly  »utii  (or  hou^ihold  expenses,  bad  to  ask  for 
crery  penny  for  her  own  clothinji,  and  to  ask  It  an  a  favor.  But  midway  In 
atoiiK  uiarricd  lift-  »beas»uiiied  the  expeuditure  ol  her  busbaad's  iocoute, 
becKlue  experience  cannot  ju-tllty  tbeexcluaiunof  a  capable  person  from  tba 
direction  of  afTairft,  evou  when  th6  age  and  incliaatioa  ot  the  hoaband  favor 
hia  aosamiog  It. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  character  and  capacity  are  neccwtary  in 
matrimony,  that  their  abscuce  is  fatal  toaay  thintflikc  a  Kubslaotlal  <viii alley 
of  the  nexen  In  every  relat.ion  o(  life,  will  sav«  us  from  much  iillu  vnfK>rint{. 
Sex  it  a  diM(iialiflcaUoa  for  mach  that  is  dealrable  In  life;  character  and 
capacity  never  arc.  That  muj  voinea  poHi'js  them  In  an  eminent  degree 
explains  the  position  tbcyeuJoydeeplUi  their  sex;  tbelrabsouoe  explain*  far 
wore  In  "the  tyrant  man"  theory  than  porlinpsprogrewiivie  womrn  arc  will- 
ing to  allow.  If  the  vanguard  ol  the  woman  movement  eonld  contrive  eome 
syaccnn  by  which  women  of  oharacter  and  capacity  abouhl  take  precedeno* 
In  their  aex  as  caodidatva  tor  matrimony,  tfaey  mtgbt  render  a  realservtce 
to  "the  cause,"  one  of  far  more  practical  value  than  tho  mere  statement 
that  financial  dependence  is  degrading. 

a  B.  BftncNHL 
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It  is  wery  difficult 

t  o    convince 

children  that 
a  medicine  is 
"nice  to  take" 
— this  trouble 
is  not  experi- 
enced in  ad- 
ministering 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil.  It  is 
elmosi  as  palataUe  as  ittilk. 
No  preparation  so  rapidly 
builds  up  good  flesh, 
strength  and  nerve  force. 
Mothers  the  world  over  rely 

upon  it  In  all  wastinc;  diseases 
that  children  are  licir  (o. 
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bhnjjscotnf'irt  ;init  innitiivcmcnl,  Jnd 
tends  \a  prrHonal  cnjoyniPin,  whrji 
lighily  uiicd.  Ttic  many,  wlio live  t>ct- 
trr  ihan  olhers  anil  enjoy  li(r  inorr. 
wUhlessexpcndrturc.  liy  inutej)roni|)l- 
ly  afi.ipiinj;  ihc  wnrlil'^  Ws\  producis 
to  the  nec«U  nt  [)hy&ic;tl  being,  will  at- 
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book. 
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St..  New  York,  for  a  litHc  book  on 
Constipation  (1l>  causes,  consequen- 
ce^;, and  correction);  sent  free.  If  you 
are  not  within  reach  of  a  druggist,  the 
m'/I  be  seat  by  mji'.  75  cents. 
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PEIiSONAL  KEMINISCENCES  OF  THE  VATICAN 

COUNCIL 

BY  HIS   BUIXBHOR  OASDINAL  OIBBOHS. 


I  HAPPBNiiD  to  bo  the  jouugoet  Bisbop  that  attended  the 
CoDUoil  of  the  Vatican,  and,  while  uiy  joulh  and  iiiexpeneQce 
imposed  ou  mo  a  discreet  bUence  amoug  my  elders,  I  du  tiot  re- 
member to  have  missed  a  single  ee«siou,  and  I  waa  an  utteutive 
iidteuer  at  all  the  dtibatea. 

The  Council  was  heM  in  the  left  transept  of  St  Peter's 
Basilica,  which  was  p»rtition«d  off  and  suitably  furuishetl  with 
all  the  ref|uiremeutd  for  a  deliberative  body.  Pope  Pius  IX. 
presided  iu  person  at  the  opening,  as  well  as  at  all  the  Bolemn 
•easion«,  and  a  bench  of  five  Cardinals  presided  at  the  basiDoas 
BestioDS,  or  general  congregations.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
solemn  sessiou  the  Prehitoa  passed  out  from  the  council -chamber 
into  8t  Peter's  Church,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  some 
G0,000  ppectaton.  In  advancing  toward  the  front  door  of  St. 
Peter's,  1  boeame  separated  from  Archbishop  Spuldiug.  who  al- 
ways (avorud  me  with  a  seat  in  hia  carriage.  1  was  as  much  be- 
wildered OS  a  Btraagor  would  bo  in  a  I^ndon  fog,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  find  my  way  to  the  carriage,  which  wus  uwiiitiug  us 
in  one  of  the  oiany  coiirt-yiirda  around  the  V'ulican.  The  rain 
was  pounug  down  iu  torn!Ut«,  a  carriage  could  not  bo  secured  ut 
any  price^  and,  encumbered  «s  1  wiu  with  the  imptdimtnta  of 
VQL.  CLViii.— so.  449.  ^5 
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cope  and  raitrc,  a  journsy  on  foot  to  tlie  American  College,  a 
mile  or  more  awsj^  was  out  of  the  queation.  I  applied  iu  vuiii 
to  the  oooupantB  of  seTeral  carriages,  but  all  the  aeats  vera 
engaged.  At  luat,  when  it  was  growing  dark,  a  solitary 
carriage  remuinod  od  the  piazza,  occupied  by  a  Bishop.  It  vaa 
my  last  ohaace.  1  requested  him  to  give  me  a  seat,  aod  expUiued 
my  helpleiw  couditiou,  epeaking  to  him  in  French,  as  that  wju 
the  moet  popular  Unguago  among  the  Prelates.  The  Bishop 
looked  at  me  with  a  good-humored  smile,  which  seemed  to  aay : 
"  1  think  you  understand  English  qaito  oa  well  a&  French."  And 
then  he  replied  to  me  ia  English  :  *'  The  carriage,  my  lord,  is 
engaged  tor  Ave  of  us,  but  we  cannot  leave  you  sLraudud.  We 
ranat  make  room  for  you."  Rarely  did  our  Eugliah  tongue  sound 
so  sweet  in  my  ears,  and  seldom  was  an  act  of  kiadnesB  moro 
gratefully  accepted.     My  good  Samaritan  prove4  to  be  a  Bishop 

from  the  wilds  of  Australia. 

When  the  Council  w»s  convened  in  Home,  December  8j  ISAit, 
the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ghristendom,  resident  and  titolar, 
numbered  abont  1,300.  At  an  curly  stage  of  the  Council,  the 
number  of  Prelatea  in  attendance  was  737.  Knrope  was  repre- 
sented by  514  Prelates,  Korth  and  South  America  by  113,  Asia 
by  83,  Africa  by  11,  and  Oceania  by  IS  Bishops. 

Every  oontinont,  crery  island  of  importance,  everr  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  except  Buasia,  was  represented  by  its  hier- 
ai-chy.  The  Bishops  knt^oling  together  aronnd  the  altar  in  the 
council>chiimber,  could  exclaim  with  truth  in  the  language  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  "  Thou  bust  redeemed  us,  0  Lord,  to  God  in  Thy 
blood  out  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation." 

No  Prelates  attracted  more  general  attention  than  the  reneru- 
able  Palriarclis  and  Bishops  of  the  East.  I  may  here  oboerve  that 
the  Oriental  Ohristiaiis  comprise  two  classes,  the  schiamntics,  who 
separated  from  the  Catholic  Chnrch  chiefly  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  ninth  centnries,  and  are  not  now  in  communion  with  the 
See  of  Komo,  and  the  orthodox  Christians  who  acknowledge  the 
judicial  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Only  the  latter  had  repreeent- 
ativea  at  the  Council,  though  the  former  had  also  been  invited 
by  Pius  IX.,  hut  they  chose  to  decline.  The«o  venerable  Prelates 
bud  nothing  in  common  with  their  western  colleagues  exoupt 
their  fnilh.  Their  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies,  their  liturgical 
and  popular    huiguuge.    their  dr«iH  and    loug-flowiug    tieard*. 
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ftuDped  them  with  a  personality  all  thoir  own.  Some  of  them 
rscalled  to  mind  the  I'atriarchs  of  old,  of  whom  we  read  in  tlio 
Saered  Scripturea  ;  and  they  miglit  sit  for  a  Mosos  or  an  Aaron. 
Tho  Eastern  Christians  iu  commnnion  with  tho  Holy  Soo  are 
divided  into  tho  following  rite*  :  1.  Tho  Greek  Kito,  n&At  Biib- 
divided  into  Pore  Greek,  lUlo-Orcek,  Eounianian,  Bulgarian. 
fiathoauD,  and  Melohito  Oroek  ;  2.  The  Chaldean  Rite  ;  3.  The 
Syrian  KiUj;  4.  The  Syro-Maronit« ;  5.  Tho  %ro. Malabar; 
6.  Tho  CopUa,  BubdiTided  into  Coptic  proper  and  CopUe-Ethi- 

OpbUL 

These  Orieutaitt  oamo  from  the  banks  of  tho  Tigris  and 
Knphratya.  tlio  cradle  of  the  human  family;  from  tho  bwiks  of 
the  Jordan,  the  cradle  of  Chrietianity ;  from  tho  banks  of  tlio 
SiU,  thu  home  of  Ihu  oldust  historic  ciTilization.  They  came 
from  Ohatdea,  from  tho  lauds  of  the  Medes,  the  rotBiaus  and  tho 
AbyMinittiiH ;  from  Moaml.  built  near  the  site  of  ancient  Ninovuh, 
and  from  Bagdad,  founded  not  fai-  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
They  aeaembled  from  Iinmosous  and  Mount  Libanue,  and  from 
tho  Holy  Lund,  gnncti6(Nl  by  the  footprints  of  oar  Blessed  Re- 
deemer. What  «  Hpoctacle  they  presented,  what  reverence  they 
bzoitcd  1  Unchangeable  as  tho  hills  and  valloys  of  their  native 
Soil,  they  wore  tho  same  turban,  and  the  (tame  pule  and  thonght- 
ful  countenance  that  thoir  fntbora  wore  in  the  time  of  John  tho 
Baptiat ;  they  exhibitod  the  same  simplicity  of  manners  that 
Abrahiim  did  nearly  four  thousaod  yenrs  ago,  when  ho  fed  hta 
flocks  in  the  vulley  of  Mumbro  and  gave  hosjiitality  to  angels. 

The  Vatican  Council  incidentally  affords  us  a  most  striking 
and  gmtifyins  evidence  of  the  growth  of  our  language  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  during  the  last  three  centuriui,  and  of 
the  correepondiog  expansion  of  the  Catholic  religion  throughout 
the English-spi'aktng world.  Wecan  formajuBtrstimateofthis in* 
erease  by  comparing  the  number  of  Ktiglish-spcaking  Bishops  who 
ittondal  the  Vatican  Council  with  the  number  of  the  same  tongue 
Rt  tho  Council  of  Trent,  which  assembled  chrco  hundred  and  Hfty 
years  ago.  At  tlie  Council  of  Trent  the  whole  continent  of  America 
was  without  a  single  reprosentaliTe,  hnviug  been  discovered  ojily 
Bfty^iiiii-sUTore.  Oot^iuia  was  then  a /^rfi  fnr«i7N)fa.  Tliero  waa 
no  Hishup  from  Scotland.  Ktigland  sent  one  rrolato  and  Jrdund 
throe  to  that  council  Thi-ro  were,  i,oiiB«;f|iifQtly,tinly  four  Eng- 
Uib-apeakiug  repreeeutNiit  m  ni  Ihu  Tndeutiao  Synod. 
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At  iho  Vuticau  Counuil  there  was  an  KoglisU  Eplacopate  uum* 
beriag  iipwurds  of  oue  huudrod  and  twenty  members.  Prelates 
speakiug  our  touifue  Hssembled  in  Bomo  from  EogUnd,  Ireland, 
And  Scotland,  fruni  the  United  States  and  Caoada^  from  Occsuia, 
the  East  ludioe,  and  Africa. 

Duuiel  Webster,  in  oue  of  his  speeches  in  the  United  St«toi 
Senate,  speaks  ufHaglaud  us 

"  a  power  wbicb  bw  dottvd  the  Borfoce  of  tbe  nbolo  stobe  wtih  ber  p<M- 
kes^iu  and  uiUilarj  posts,  vrhotti:  loonuo);  drum-liwit,  followluK  tbv  sua 
ftnd  keeping  company  with  th«  houm.  olrcle-t  the  cnrth  vrilh  oue  coatiaaooB 
and  unbroken  uram  of  tbe  niarttal  «ir»  ol  EiitilAnd." 

We  may  not  less  coufidently  affirm  that  wherever  flouts  the 
British  or  the  Americati  Hag,  aye,  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spokcDj  there  aUo  is  raised  aloft  the  banner  of  salvation  ;  and 
there,  too,  is  announced  in  our  own  noble  and  familiur  tongue 
the  Ooapel  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  And  I  venture  to 
hazard  the  prediction  that,  at  the  next  Ecumenical  Oonncil,  if 
hehl  within  fifty  years,  the  representatives  of  the  English  lauguaj{;e 
will  (iqual,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  iu  numbers  tbo:ju  of  any  other 
tougue. 

The  ([uestion  uatumlly  occurs  to  the  i-eailer :  What  laii* 
gunge  WHS  tbe  medium  of  communication  among  so  large 
and  heterugoueous  an  assemblage  speaking  dUTereut  tongues  ? 
I  answer  that  the  Latin  was  the  official  language  of  the 
Council.  A  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  explaiuiog 
why  the  Latin  is  employed  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Western  Cburob, 
and  why  it  whs  cxchiairely  used  in  the  debates  of  the  Vatican 
Council.  When  Christianity  was  established,  Rome  was  mistress 
of  the  civilized  world.  VVhcrover  the  Homan  standard  was 
planted,  there  ulso  spread  the  Romnn  tongue,  just  as  the  EngliHli 
liiiiguugo  ia  now  dilTuiied  wherever  the  anlhority  of  Great  Britain 
.or  of  the  United  States  holds  sway.  The  Church  adopted  Lu  her 
public  worship  the  language  that  she  found  prevailing  among  Uie 
jieoplo.  And  she  has  very  wisely  preserved  it  in  her  Liturgy, 
even  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  vulgar  tongue,  as  a  dead  lauguage 
it  nut  subject  to  the  gradual  changes  of  meaning  which  occur  In 
»  living  tongue.  The  jewel  of  faith  is  best  preserved  in  tlie 
casket  of  an  nnultcrablo  language. 

In  like  uauner,  we  can  easily  perceive  the  utility,  I  might 
say  the  absolute  uecessity,  of  Uio  Latin  tongue  In  the  delibenw 
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tiona  of  the  Council.  Elail  the  Bishops  do  uniform  medinm  to 
exproflA  tbeir  tietitimenU,  the  Council  would  ImTo  dogenoratad 
into  A  Bab«l  of  tongues.  Pnblic  debnto  would  Imve  boon  tmprac- 
tioablo,  evDiL  futniliar  conversation  during  the  intervals  of  rcoem 
between  tfao  speuchea  would  have  been  inipossiblo  to  a  great 
many,  for  the  Bishops'  eeats  wore  arranged,  not  b;  nationality. 
but  b;  uniority  of  mnk.  But,  tbank«  to  the  T^atin  languago, 
which  all  but  A  few  Orientals  understood,  each  Bishop  compre- 
hended the  discourses  almost  as  clearly  as  if  they  had  been  spoken 
iu  bis  nattre  tongue. 

Whilo  the  8peeohe«  of  oil  the  Kishopa  were  intellif^ible  to  the 
henrora,  an  attentive  listener  could  usually  detect  to  what  family 
of  nations  the  omtor  belonged.  Ho  could  toll  whotlior  the  speaker 
was  a  Spaniard,  a  Fronohmaa,  an  Italian,  a  Oermnii,  or  a  Prelate 
of  the  Euglish-speakiog  world,  ainuwt  as  readily  as  an  Knglish- 
mun  can  distinguish  a  Scfttclirnan  from  a  Cockney  or  a  York- 
»liircmon.  The  pronunciation  or  accentuation  of  certain  words, 
th9  guttural  sound  or  the  soft  cadence,  was  the  shibboleth  that 
roToated  the  nationality  of  the  speaker.  Sometimes  a  pleasaut 
■mile  would  play  on  the  habitually  grare  coantenAUce  of  aa  Italian 
Canlinal  whilo  listening  to  the  language  of  Cicero  uttered  with 
infloction  and  pronunciation  unfamiliar  to  his  earit.  The  accom- 
plished Bishop  of  Geneva  began  a  speech  with  a  graceful  apology 
for  his  French  accent :  "  My  voice.  Most  Reverend  Fathers,  ih 
*  French,  bnt  my  heart  is  Roman."  • 

So  much  for  the  language.  T^et  ns  now  look  more  cloaoly  nt 
the  men.  I  think  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  the 
Council  of  tho  Votioan  has  been  excelled  by  few,  if  any,  deliber- 
ative assemblies,  otvll  or  ecclesiastical,  that  have  over  met, 
whether  we  consider  the  nhj/urtfjy  of  years  of  its  memberti,  tht^ir 
tmniitiff,  ihtit  experi0nct  *Ti<\  ;;i>/y,  or  the  widespread  influence 
of  tho  Btcree*  that  they  framed  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  wel- 
fare  of  thoChrintian  Republic. 

Tho  yonngpst  Bishop  in  tho  Council  was  thirty-six  years  old. 
Fully  throo-fonrth*  of  tho  Prelates  mnged  between  fifty-six  and 
ninety  years.  The  great  majority,  therefore,  hwl  grown  gray  in 
the  aerrioe  of  their  Divine  Master.  Several  Fathers  of  the 
Obnrct),  bent  with  age,  might  be  aeon  passing  through  St.  Peter's 
Builioa  to  the  oonnoil-ohomber  every  morning,  leaning  with  one 
'  AUoqiKv  Toa.  lUvMMtdiMlail  Palrc^  8*ttfov  waaaatm,  wd  BooMno  oonle. 
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hand  on  their  sUrf,  the  other  resting  on  Uio  shouliler  of  their  bcc- 
retury.  One  or  two  blind  Bishope  couKI  be  obaervud,  guided  by 
choir  Ecrvauts,  aa  they  tulvtinced  to  tboir  post«  with  tottering 
steps,  determined  to  aid  the  Church  in  their  deolitiiiig  yonrs  by 
the  wiiidom  ol  their  counsel,  as  they  hud  consecrated  to  her  their 
TJgorous  DiHiihood  by  their  Apostolic  labors.  Several  prelates 
were  to  much  enfeebled  by  yt^ars  nnd  iiifirniiti«fl,And  »o  exhnnst'jd 
by  travel,  that  they  died  martyrs  to  obedience  and  duty  on  their 
way  to  their  Oonncil ;  seTerikl  others  expired  in  the  city  or  vhile 
returning  to  their  dioceses. 

Itiit  to  the  gravity  of  yonre,  the  inombcrs  of  the  Conncll  gcu> 
erally  united  profound  and  varied  learning.  Prom  their  yonth 
they  had  drunk  at  the  foitiilain  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  at 
that  of  sacred  science.  There  was  not  a  single  eivilizcd  language, 
soarcely  oven  n  tribal  dialect  in  vogue  among  any  people  or  race, 
that  was  not  understood  and  spoken  by  some  Prelate  in  that 
assembly.  Every  Bishop  was  faniiliiir  wttli  at  least  two  or  three 
languages,  and  some  of  them  were  cjtpablo  of  speaking  from 
eight  to  ttrelve.  The  PrinuLto  of  Unngary  informed  me  that  ho 
employed  fonr  different  tongues  in  the  administration  of  his  vast 
dioccM  of  a  million  of  souls,  correspondiug  in  Latin  with  his 
clergy,  and  addressing  his  mixed  congregations  in  the  Hunga- 
rian, German,  and  Sclavonian  languages.  A  Vicar  Apostolic  from 
China,  who  sat  next  to  me,  said  that  he  was  obligod  to  use  six 
different  Chinese  dialects  in  his  Vicariate. 

AVhcro  else  oonld  bo  found  a  single  assembly  onpahlo  of  dis- 
coursing in  ail  languages  under  the  sun  ?  Was  not  thia  spectacle 
suggestive  of  the  Pentecostal  miracle  ?  And  well  might  the  spec- 
tators exclaim :  "  Behold,  are  not  all  theso  who  speak  Qalileana 
(or,  at  least,  disciples  of  the  Divine  Cmlileftn),  and  how  hare  we 
every  one  heard  our  own  tongue  wherein  we  were  born  ?  Parthi- 
nns,  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  inhabitants  of  McsopoUimia, 
Judea,  and  Oappadocia,  Pontus,  and  A^ia.  Phrygia,  Pauiphylia, 
and  ^ypt,  and  strangers  of  Kome,  Proselyted,  Cretes,  and  Ara- 
bians— we  have  heard  them  all  speak  in  our  tongnos  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  God." 

They  wore  men.  too,  of  world-vide  experienoe  and  close  ob- 
servation. Each  Bishop  brought  with  him  an  iutimate  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  bis  country  and  of  the  religious,  moral,  social, 
and  political  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  One 
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Maid  loam  more  from  an  hoar's  interfiew  with  this  living  eocj- 
eIop»<3iA  of  divinea,  who  were  a  world  in  miiuatare,  thau  from  a 
week's  stndy  of  books.  An  eaniust  and  attentive  conversation 
vith  IhesD  keen-6ight«d  chnrclimon  on  the  social  and  rdigions 
progreas  of  tliefr  rcapoctiye  Roiiutriea  was  iw  mnch  more  instrnc- 
tire  and  delightfnl  than  Iho  reading  of  booka  as  a  ponwnal  in- 
■peotivn  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  would  bo  in  uotnpari&ou  with 
•  doaoription  of  it  in  the  pages  of  an  ilhifltral«d  review.  The 
UviDg  words  left  an  indelible  impress  on  tho  heart  and  memory. 

And  while  I  admired  their  learning  and  experience,  I  could 
not  but  venenit*  their  apostolio  virtues.  Tho  groat  majority  of 
the  Prolatos  hiul  grown  old  in  tlie  aorvico  of  their  Divine  Muster, 
and  had  endurwl  triaU  and  hardshiija  <or  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Some  were  exiles  from  their  Sees  for  conacience'  sake;  others 
irer»Uiosuece»sor«of  martyrs,  and  were  deetined  themselves  to 
wwu-  a  martyr's  crown.  By  tho  enforcement  of  tho  Falk  laws,  or 
Onltnrkampf,  in  Prnasia  after  the  Council,  Archbishop  Melchers, 
of  Cologne,  now  a  Cardinal,  was  expelleil  from  his  See,  to  which, 
though  still  living,  ho  has  never  b«en  permitteil  to  retnrn.  By  tho 
■amo  law*.  Archbishop  Ledochowaki,  of  Qnesen-Posen,  in  Praeaian 
Poland,  who  is  cow  tho  Cardinal  Prefect  of  tho  Propaganda,  vaa 
imprisoned  for  two  years.  St.  Ohrysoatom  says  that  Paul  raised 
to  tho  third  heavens  was  an  object  delightful  to  contemplate,  but 
that  Paul  bnried  in  a  Roman  dungeon  was  atill  more  worthy  of 
our  admiration.  May  wo  not  add  that  Ledochowski  was  a  con- 
■picuoiu  fijfuro  in  tho  Coancil,  bat  he  vaa  still  more  admired  in  a 
Prastlan  priaon  ? 

But  of  all  tho  Bishops  assembled  under  St.  Peter's  dome  none 
excited  more  sympathy  and  admiration  than  the  Prelates  from 
China  and  Corca,  where  peraocntion  periodically  breaks  ont.  To 
them  might  be  literally  applied  the  wonlii  of  the  Apostle  :  "  In 
joarneytDga  often,  perils  of  rivers,  perils  of  robbers,  perils  from 
tho  Qentilce,  perils  in  the  city,  [MiriU  in  tho  wilderness,  poiiU  in 
th«  Ha.  In  labor  and  distress,  in  watohings  often,  in  hnnger 
and  thirst,  in  Castings  often,  in  colil  and  nakednese."  When 
irftrelling  from  Marseilles  to  Cirita  Vecchia  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  my  way  to  the  Conncil,  I  Imppened  to  get  acqnaintcd 
with  n  Cliinese  Bishop.  The  expression  of  his  pale  and  thought- 
ful conntonanoe,  with  a  blending  of  moloncfaoly  and  sweetness, 
^all  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.     His  was  a  faoe  that 
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told  jon  at  once  of  safferings*  priratioiu,  and  fortitude.  He 
remarked  to  m«  on  the  steamer :  "  I  am  glad  that  m;  journej  ia 
Tipar  its  ond,  for  when  I  reach  Rome  I  ahall  have  uaTelled  23,000 
milefl."  lie  had  worked  hU  way  for  weeks  in  a  7.i];zag  direction 
throngh  the  interior  of  China  till  he  arrived  at  the  Yang-tao- 
Kiang,  down  which  he  B&ilcd  to  the  month,  thence  madeacir* 
cuitoua  voyage  to  a  French  portj  and  Snally  proceeded  from 
ilarseilloa  to  Botne. 

Another  Bishop.  Jfonaignenr  Ridel,  wag  also  an  object  of 
gympatbetic  iuterest.  Three  of  his  preileceasora  in  the  Episco- 
pate besides  several  missionary  prioets  had  died  martyrs  to 
Cbristiaiiitj  in  Corea,  two  other  Bishops  of  that  country  perished 
from  hunger  and  exposure,  and  the  Biahop  himself,  after  re- 
turning to  Oorea,  woa  conQued  in  an  infected  prison  for  fire 
months,  and  was  saved  from  a  cruel  death  only  Ijy  the  interven- 
tion of  the  French  minister.  Whatever  may  be  a  man's  religious 
faith,  his  heart  will  swell  with  emotion  when  he  contemplates  a 
yonng  levite  leaving  his  native  land,  his  family  and  kindred,  and 
voluntarily  exiliog  himself  in  a  distant  country  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  an  unfriendly  and  a  hostile  people,  adapting  himself 
to  their  habits  and  diet,  daily  carrying  his  life  in  his  hands,  and 
finally  succumbing  to  disease,  or  to  the  stroke  of  the  eiecntioner. 
With  very  few  exceptioTis,  these  priests,  after  touching  Chinese  or 
Corean  soil,  never  return  to  their  native  country.  The  words  of 
Dante  may  well  be  applied  to  them — •'  All  hope  abandon  ye  who 
enter  hero." 

What  heroism  is  more  sublime  than  this?  It  ia  a  heroism  not 
rnllod  from  the  mnsty  pages  of  ancient  hagiology,  but  occnrring 
in  our  own  dayR,  a  heroism  not  aroused  by  the  sound  of  martial 
mnsio,  or  the  clash  of  arms  in  the  battle-field,  or  by  tlie  emnla- 
tion  of  comrades,  or  the  lust  for  fame  or  territory;  but  a  horoiam 
inspired  by  their  love  for  God  and  their  fellow -beings. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  council-chamber  for  a  few  momenta  and 
observe  the  bearing  of  the  Fathers  toward  each  other,  as  well  aa 
the  leading  features  of  the  debates,  and  then  let  ns  note  a  few  of 
the  prominent  speakers  who  took  part  in  the  discussions.  The 
oondnct  of  the  Bishopa  toward  each  other  was  marked  by  mutual 
esteem  and  by  good  temper  that  was  rarely  ruffled  even  whetj  the 
most  burning  fiucstions  were  deliberated.  Tlie  most  ample 
liberty  of  dlsonssion  prevailed  in  the  Conncil.     This  freedom 
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llio  Holy  Fntlier  plcdgctl  at  the  npontng  o(  tlie  nynod,  and  tlir> 
pledgo  nut)  rvligiuualy  kopt.  I  can  safely  my  that  aoithcr 
in  th«  BritUh  Iloaie  of  Commons*  nor  in  the  French 
Chambcni,  nor  in  the  Gorman  Iteiolutag.  nor  in  our  Ameri- 
oan  CongrtMg  would  a  widt^r  liberty  of  debnt«  bo  tolerated 
tbikn  vas  granted  in  the  Vatican  Council,  The  presiding  Car- 
clinnl  oxhibitod  a  coartcay  of  manner  and  a  forbearance  eren  in 
the  heat  of  debate  that  vos  worthy  of  all  praiao.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  calloil  a  speftker  to  order  more  than  a  doxcn  times  daring 
the  eighty-nine  sesaions,  and  then  only  in  deference  to  the  dia- 
senliiig  murmurs  or  demands  of  aome  Bishops.  A  Prelate  repre* 
■eating  the  Bmalteet  dioceeo  had  the  same  rights  that  were  ao* 
corded  to  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  Chamber.  There  was  no 
limit  prescribed  as  to  the  length  of  the  speeches.  We  may  judge 
of  tho  wide  scope  of  discussion  from  the  single  fact  that  the  debate 
on  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  Usted  two  months,  oconpying 
twenty-Qro  svuioui),  and  was  participated  in  by  one  hundred  and 
twonty-flvo  Prelates,  not  connting  one  hundred  others  who  handed 
in  written  observation*.  No  stone  was  loft  untnrned,  no  text  of 
Sacred  Scriptnre,  no  passage  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  no 
page  of  Ecclesiaflticttt  Uistory  bearing  on  tho  subject,  escajw)  the 
viglUnt  inrusttgntiuns  of  the  Bishops,  so  that  the  whole  truth  of 
Ood  might  bo  brought  to  light. 

It  is  true  that,  toward  the  end  of  the  Council,  with  tho  view  of 
saving  ninch  precions  time  without  prejudice  to  the-  freedom  of 
ilisruamon,  the  original  mloa  were  so  modi&cd  that,  on  a  petition 
of  ten  Fathers,  the  President  could  propose  and  the  majority 
cotild  decide  to  cloee  the  debate. 

I  well  remember  how,  during  and  after  the  Conncil,  a  good 
many  writer*  in  the  public  press  affected  to  bo  shocked  and  filled 
with  Tirtnous  imlignation  that  there  should  he  any  ontbnrat  of 
feeling  or  even  any  display  of  pariinmentary  contention  in  a 
I  Council  of  Catholic  Bishops.  With  the  Hantaan  iwet,  they  ex- 
Maimed  : 

"  Taotou  aolmU  eoeleatlba*  f  rKl" 
Had  the  deliberations  been  carried  on  in  a  hnmdram  style, 
without  criticism  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  the 
outcry  agaiurtt  the  Council  wonld  have  been  all  the  louder.  Then 
it  would  Iw  chargetl,  with  a  fair  show  of  reawin,  that  there  was  no 
spirit  or  manhood  among  the  Fathers ;  that  thej  wero  so  many 
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figurohcnds  read;  to  bow  at  tbe  nod  of  the  Pope.  The  BUhope 
weie  men  witli  liutnaD  feelings.  They  were  freemen  fettered  by 
no  compact,  bound  by  no  canons,  filled  with  a  profound  sense  of 
reBponsibtlttr  to  God  and  their  conscience.  Thej  were  discussing 
qnestions,  not  of  a  political  or  transitory  nature,  but  qnestiona  of 
faith  and  mornls,  which  would  not  only  inQucnco  the  external 
conduct,  but  control  the  internal  asaent  of  themselves  and  of  the 
faitlifnl  committed  Lo  ilioir  chaise.  Aa  judges  nf  faith,  it  was 
their  right,  aa  well  as  their  duty,  to  examine  the  sacred  records 
before  registering  their  vote,  just  OS  the  judges  of  tbe  Supremo 
Court  examine  the  statute  and  common  law  before  rendering  a 
decisiou.  If  they  bad  unanimously  agreed  on  all  the  groat  que^- 
tioas  under  coueidcration  without  any  diversity  of  sentiment  or 
conflict  of  words,  they  wauld  have  exhibited  a  spectacle  un- 
pai-ntleled  in  the  annals  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  legislation.  The 
history  of  every  great  Conncil  of  the  Chnrch  has  been  marlted  by 
intense  earnestness  of  debate.  There  was  not  only  discussion, 
but  "  much  disputing"  in  the  Apostolic  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
There  were  scenes  of  oontroveray,  not  to  eay  of  commotion,  in  the 
EcumenicjU  Councils  of  Nice,  Kphcsus,  Ohatcedon,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Trent.  Yet  such  incidents  of  verlwl  strife  did  not 
impnir  the  dignity  nor  ktisen  the  antiiority  of  these  memorable 
conventions. 

The  most  important  debate  in  the  Council  was  that  on  the 
Infallibility  of  the  I'npe.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here  that 
the  discussion  WM  rather  on  the  expediency  or  opportuneness  of 
defining  the  dogma  than  on  the  intrinsic  tmth  of  the  doctrine 
itself.  'The  number  of  Prelates  who  questioned  tbe  oimm  of 
Papal  Infallibility  could  bo  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  single 
hand.  Many  of  the  speakers,  indeed,  impugned  the  dogma,  not 
liecauso  they  did  not  persontUIy  accept  it,  but  witli  the  tict  of 
pointing  out  the  difficulties  with  which  the  teoobing  body  of  the 
Church  would  bare  to  contend  in  tiudicating  it  before  the  world. 
I  have  listened  in  the  council-chiunber  to  far  more  sabtlb,  more 
plausible,  and  more  soarching  objections  against  this  prerogative 
of  the  Pope  than  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  from  tbe  pen  or 
tongue  of  the  most  learned  and  formidable  Protestant  assailant 
But  all  the  objections  were  triumphantly  answered.  When  the 
audience  in  Rhodes  listened  to  iEachines  repenting  the  speeches 
he  had  prartoitsly  delivered  against  Opmoethenes,  tliey  applauded 
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Mm;  but  when  t  boy  heard  the  harangae  of  DommtheoM  their 
pIftudiU  and  udmirition  were  redouble<t.  It  was  with  sentimeats 
Hkft  these  tliat  the  assembled  Pri-lntN  listened  to  the  advocAtes 
of  liiftitlibility  Hfter  tiearing  it«  oppouents. 

BiHidcs  Cho  theotogioal  diftictiltieR,  there  were  thiitlj  rcileil 
thrMta  of  fntaro  hostility  to  the  Charch  forwarded  to  Home  by 
Bomn  of  the  Iea(]ing  governments  of  Uurofie  if  the  Decree  were 
cDKtod  ;  and  aonio  of  the  Bishops  expressed  their  fears  that  the 
tIeQniUDa  would  be  followed  by  schism  in  certain  couutrioB. 
Every  dispiissionate  reader,  whuterer  may  bo  his  religious  cun- 
vjctiona,  must  be  profouutlly  impressed,  as  I  was  at  the  time, 
vUh  the  fearless  and  serene  conduct  of  the  great  majority,  who^ 
•pnrning  a  temporizing  policy,  the  dictate  of  human  prudence, 
were  deterred  neither  by  apecione  arguments,  nor  imi>erial  threats, 
nor  by  the  fear  of  schism  from  promalgating  what  tlioy  corioeired 
to  be  a  truth  contained  in  the  deposit  of  divine  revelation.  Since 
iha  last  vote  was  talccn  in  the  solemn  session  uf  July  18^  1870, 
all  the  Bishops  of  Christendom,  without  a  murmur  of  dissent,  have 
ao(»pt«d  the  decision  as  6nul  iind  irreroc&blo. 

In  every  deliberative  body,  both  civil  and  religious,  there  is 
alwaya  found  a  select  number  who  come  to  the  front  and  are  oon- 
ipicnoDS  among  their  compeers  by  (lieir  ncquitvd  rfputaUon, 
Iheir  ability,  or  their  eto'iueuoo.  The  VaticHn  Council  was  no 
exception  to  thin  rule. 

Among  the  prelates  who  took  a  prominent  part  la  the  dohAt^, 
I  slinll  single  ont  n  few  who  impressed  me  its  recogoizeil  leaders 
in  the  assembly ;  though  I  may  say  in  pusaiug  that  there  were 
present  many  silent  Solone,  like  the  venerable  Archbishop 
M'Closkey,  of  New  York.und  the  present  Bishop  of  UntTuto,  whose 
Toioe  was  not  heanl  in  the  coancil<hall,  but  whose  influence  vaa 
felt  in  the  committees. 

Oardinal  Manning  was,  nnqnestionably,  the  most  nttraotive 
figure  among  the  Episcopate  of  England,  ilis  emaciated  form 
and  ceaseless  activity  suggested  a  playful  remark  made  to  him  in 
my  bearing  by  Archbishop  Spalding:  "  I  know  uot  how  Your 
Onioe  can  work  so  much,  for  you  neither  eat  nor  drink  nor 
sleep."  He  delivered  the  longest  oration  in  the  Conncil,  and  yet 
U  hardly  exceeded  an  hour,  which  is  evidence  of  the  usual  brevity 
of  the  speeches.  The  question  is  commonly  put  in  America: 
"  How  long  did  he  speak  ?'*    In  Europe  they  ask  :  "  What  did 
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hpsay?''  Cardinal  Mnnnin^'A  (lisconrse  waji  a  moat  loj^ical  and 
pcrsnaaiTQ  arganicnt,  aiul,  like  all  bis  uttemnceSj  was  enttroly 
free  from  rhetorical  ornament  and  from  anj  effort  to  aronse  the 
fecliogs  or  emotions.  U  was  a  ScriptumI  and  historical  troatian 
appealing  aolelj  to  the  intellect  and  honest  convictions  of  hJa 
hearers. 

Ireluad  had  a  dttititiguishcd  representative  in  the  person  of 
Archbishop  Leahy,  of  Casliel,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  most  grace- 
ful orator  among  the  EiigHah -speaking  Prelates.  Uis  repi;  to 
Cardinal  Prince Schwarnenberg,  in  the  Infallibility  df^bate,  was  a 
masterpiece  of  sound  reasoning  and  of  charming  declamation 
tinctured  with  a  delicate  flavor  of  Irish  wit. 

Archbishop  Spalding,  of  Baltimore,  and  Archbishop  Kenrick, 
of  St.  Louis,  were  among  ttie  most  noteworthy  Prelates  from  the 
United  States.  Archbishop  Simlding  was  a  member  of  the  two 
most  important  committees,  iu  which  ho  was  hiisily  emjdoyed. 
lie  delii^ered  bat  one  discourse  during  the  Council.  Archbishop 
Keiirick  spoke  Latin  with  admirable  ease  and  elegance.  lob- 
served  him  day  after  day  reclitiing  in  his  seat  with  half-closed 
eyes,  listening  attentirely  to  the  debates,  without  taking  any  notea. 
And  yet  so  tenacious  Wfui  his  memory  that,  when  his  tnm  came 
to  aaccnd  the  rostrnm,  he  reviewed  the  speeches  of  his  colleagues 
with  remarkable  fidelity  and  precision  without  the  aid  of  maou- 
script  or  memoranda. 

Among  the  many  illnatrioaa  French  Prelates  of  the  Council, 
Monseigneur  Darhoy,  of  Paris,  and  Monscigneur  Dnpanloap,  of 
Orleans,  hold  a  oonspicuous  place.  Archbishop  Darboy  was 
known  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  to  share  the  sentiments  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  leading  questions  discussed  ta  the 
Conncil.  His  heroic  and  untimely  death  is  still  remembered  by 
many.  At  the  close  of  the  Franco-Pnissian  war,  he  was  arrest^'d 
and  imprisoned  as  a  hostage  by  the  Commune.  >Ir.  Washburne, 
our  Minister  to  France,  made  stronnous,  thongh  fruitless,  efforts 
to  save  his  life.  He  was  cnielly  shot  in  the  prison  of  La  Roquette, 
May,  1871,  and  died,  his  hand  uplifted  in  benediction,  and  a 
prayer  on  his  lips  for  his  murderers.  That  the  post  of  Archbishop 
of  Paris  is  as  hazai'dous  as  it  is  exalted  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  Monsigueur  Darboy  witnessed  the  assassination  of  two 
of  bis  predecessors,  Archbishops  Affre  and  Sibonr. 

Bishop  Dnpanlonp  was  not  only  an  eminent  churchman  and  a 
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Inrlew  dufcndcr  of  the  faith,  but  also  a  scholar  whose  literary 
attuiuneuta  had  won  for  him  a  placo  among  the  fort;  ImmortoLs 
in  the  Frvtich  Academy.  Poewsseil  of  indefatigable  eaergjr  hiin- 
solf,  hfe  gnTe.  il  i«  said,  but  Uttlo  rest  to  the  clerical  members  of 
bis  Jioueohold.  Among  the  many  etMirchcrs  after  liglil  and  peaco 
u'liosouglit  his  coansol  may  be  mentioned  the  tamoiis  Prince 
Talloyraud,  whom  bo  had  the  eousolatiou  of  roconoiling  to  (hu 
church  from  which  he  had  long  boon  eetrunged. 

The  following  anecdote  I  have  nerur  iteun  printed  in  thia 
country,  and  I  may  bo  pardoiiud  a  digression  to  introduce  it 
here.  Tho  intimate  acquaiuluuue  thtit  Talleyrand  enjoyed  with 
the  literary  celehrittea  of  the  day  doe«  uot  seeta  to  have  bc«u 
fihared  by  the  mistress  of  bia  houMbold.  On  one  occasion  the 
FrttDch  etatvamaii  invited  the  Scotch  hiaU>rtan  Robertson  to  diue 
with  him.  and  he  advuied  Mndamti  Talleyrand  to  glance  at  the 
works  of  their  expected  guest  bt'fore  tho  day  for  tho  dinner  ar- 
rived. On  being  introduced  to  the  historian  she  uaHvely  inquired 
of  him  what  had  become  of  hisgood  man  Friday.  tSho  had  evidently 
confounded  Robertson  tho  hiatoriiui  with  Robiusou  Gnisue. 

Another  uotubie  peraonage  was  Cardinal  Dcchamps,  Arch- 
bishop of  Valines.  Hi8  brother  Adolphua  and  himaelf  filled 
analogous  positions  in  Church  and  State,  the  one  being  Primo 
Minister,  and  tlie  other  Primat«  of  Belgiam.  Tho  Cardinal 
brought  with  him  to  Kumc  the  well-merited  reputation  of  a  great 
pulpit  preacher.  Ilia  clear  and  woll-modulated  Toic<!>  hia  distinct 
vnunciHtion,  hiti  engaging  and  conciliatory  manners,  and  his  habit 
of  jndicionsly  omphasiEing  leading  worda  and  phrases  revealed 
the  piaotised  orator  and  commanded  tho  onfiogging  attention  of 
hifl  hearen. 

Baron  von  Ktttlelor,  Bishop  of  Mcnts,  wae  aa  distinguiabed  a 
champion  in  tho  Cermuu  Empire  aa  Dupanloup  was  in  France. 
Ho  waa  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Qoettingen.  His  face 
was  diafigored  by  a  soar^  tho  result  of  a  duel  fought  in  his  uni- 
versity days.  A  statement  baa  been  made  which  I  uonld  not 
verify,  that  the  duel  was  fought  with  Prince  Bismarck,  lie  hod 
practised  law  for  some  years  before  he  took  onlcrs  in  the  Church. 
In  the  Conncil,  Von  Ki-ttder  was  a  decided  [uopporluniet,  while 
in  Germany  he  w«  4W  earnest  advocate  of  the  iudepemleuce  of  the 
Oharch  from  the  encroachments  of  the  State.  Not  lutis  conspic* 
nous  in  defence  of  iniollibility  was  Bishup  Martin,  of  Paderboru. 
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CardiDal  Prince  Schwurtxeoberg,  Primate  of  Bohemia,  and 
Cardinal  Simor,  Primato  of  Hungarj,  woro  the  two  most  influen- 
ti&l  churchmen  of  the  Anstma  Empire.  The  double  title  of 
Prince  of  the  littalm  and  Prince  of  the  Chunih,  irhicU  Cardinul 
Schwartzeuberg  posBCSBcd,  waa  atill  further  ennobled  by  a  com- 
manding presence,  handsome  features,  and  the  gift  of  eloquence. 
IIu  strougl;  contended  againett  the  opportuneness  of  the  Deoi'ec 
of  l*apal  lu/allibility,  and  expressed  faia  approUcmiiou  Uiat  it 
might  result  in  a  schism  in  Bohemia,  a  fear,  howerer>  which  hap- 
pily inis  not  rcalixed. 

There  is  this  striking  analogy  between  the  Republic  of  the 
Ohurch  and  the  Ilcpublic  of  the  United  States,  that  the  son  of  a 
peasant  is  eligible  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferment,  includ- 
ing the  Papacy  itself,  just  as  the  humblest  citizen  of  our  oonntry 
may  aspire  to  the  Presidency.  This  truth  is  forcibly  illustrated 
iu  the  career  of  Cardinal  Simor.  Unlike  his  Bohemian  colleague, 
be  sprang  from  the  people,  and  was  proud  of  recording  the  fact. 
Uc  was  a  member  of  the  Upper  ITouye  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment, and  hJH  oxpenunce  in  that  Chamber  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  ready  and  effective  speakers  of  the  Council.  A  touch- 
ing incident  of  filial  reverence  and  greatness  of  soul  is  recounted 
of  Oardiual  Simor,  which  rumiuds  one  of  the  respect  that  Solo- 
Bion  paid  to  his  mother  wheu  he  descended  from  his  throne  Co 
greet  her.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  hia  mother  to  him  iu 
his  palace  at  Gran,  be  introduced  hor  to  several  distinguished 
personages  of  the  Empire, with  every  mark  of  dutiful  aSoction. 

In  the  gravest  fuaembly,  an  occasional  diversion  ta  not  uu- 
welcome ; 

"  A  little  humor  now  Ami  tbcn 
l9  rellitbcd  by  tiie  beit  of  men." 

And  the  mirth  is  all  the  more  refreshing  when  "  it  ia  not  in  the 
hills/' and  when  its  unconscious  author  is  in  the  most  serious 
mood.  One  of  the  Oriental  Bishops  who  did  not  understaud 
Latin,  undertook  to  deliveraspeooh.  lie  wrote  out  bis  aiUlress  iu 
his  native  Arabic,  and  had  it  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
Council  by  hi:j  Latin  secretary.  Uetbeureaditinaloud  monotone, 
withoot  any  regard  to  acceatuation,  pronunciation,  or  punctua- 
tion, from  beginning  to  end,  without  comprehending  one  word  of 
what  he  said.  And  I  think  that  the  audience  were  aa  much  in 
the  dark  as  the  B]>eaker.    I  am  8nr«»  however,  that  the  Bishop 
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wu  oot  tictuateU  by  the  ambition  of  gome  Con|;ro8Sineti  who, 
deepainu)!;  of  makiai;  an  impnwion  on  their  colleagiiea,  are  oou- 
taot  to  hare  their  speechei  printed  in  thb  Oongretnonai  Record, 
and  fpread  among  their  constituents  where  they  will  do  die  mott 
good. 

IflhallohMe  these  short  sketches  by  n  brief  reference  to  Mgr. 
Stroesmayer,  Bishop  of  Bosnia^  who  was  reputed  thomoet  eloquent 
Pn*latu  of  the  Coaucil.  His  name  figured  conspicuuutily  during 
anil  after  its  proceedings,  nod  he  felt  oblige<l  to  repiiitiiite  certain 
hostile  Mntimetita  toward  the  Holy  See  that  had  been  fulsely  im- 
puted to  hint.  Uis  discoarses  were  always  sure  to  captivate,  if 
they  did  notconrinoe,  hia  hearers.  iIi&]>eriod8  Qowcd  with  the 
grace  and  majesty  and  masical  rhythm  of  a  Cicero.  By  a  mas- 
terly arrangement  of  words,  which  the  geuiua  of  the  Latin  tongue 
allows  so  much  better  than  our  own,  he  would  bring  out  the 
strong  points  of  his  discourse  at  thocloao  of  each  sentence  in  some 
well-rounded  phrase.  Occasionally  in  the  heat  of  his  oration  he 
would  wander  from  his  subjoct  into  a  forbidden  tield.  An  ex< 
prcesioD  of  disapproval  would  come  from  some  Bishops,  mid  then 
the  patient  President,  yielding  to  the  romonatruncc,  would 
stretch  bis  hand  toward  the  bell,  tlie  ringing  of  vrhich  wiis  the 
lignal  that  the  apcuker  was  oat  of  order.  When  the  Bishop  would 
■ee  the  hand  iu  otosu  proximity  to  the  betl,  lie  would  dexterously 
return  to  his  subject,  and  thus  avert  the  humiliattoa  of  an  udmo- 
nition. 

If  T  have  mailo  no  special  mention  of  the  Bishops  of  Italy  and 
Spun,  it  is  not  from  any  lock  of  materials,  bat  tnna  luck  of 
BpBoe,  for  I  am  transcending  the  limits  I  have  prescribed  to  my- 
self. Not  a  few  of  the  Italian  and  Spimiah  speaking  Bishops 
from  South  America,  as  well  as  from  the  mothor-conutrice,  sig- 
naliiced  tbemselree  by  their  ability  and  eloquence. 

Of  the  College  of  Cardinals  tliat  attended  the  Council  only 
four  survive  to-day,  one  of  whom  is  the  reigning  PontJfT,  Leo 
XtU.  Although  Cardinal  Peoei  did  not  t^ko  part  iu  the  public 
debate-8  of  the  synod,  he  was  one  of  its  most  influential  members, 
and  the  weight  of  his  learning  and  administrative  experience  wis 
felt  in  the  committee  to  which  he  was  api>ointed. 

Hay  it  not  be  by  a  particnlar  deiiigu  of  Providence  that  be 
who  was  to  be  elected  the  hea<l  and  judge  of  his  brethren  in  1878 
■hould  not  hare  been  involved  in  their  dinputations  in  1870,  bnt 
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that  bo  should  enter  into  bis  high  offioo,  jojfnllj  hailed  as  the 
harbinger  of  peacu  aud  concord  by  prelates  of  every  shade  of 
thoologtcal  opinion  ? 

The  ytsar  1670  will  bo  orer  raomonible  for  two  great  ovente, 
the  Vatican  Council  aud  the  Franco-Frusaian  war.  I^ot  us  coii- 
tnut  tlie  pacific  guLhering  of  CbristiaD  Prelates  with  tho  warlike 
mussing  of  troops  which  immediately  followed  on  the  conUuetit 
of  Europe,  liouts  of  urmed  men  were  trampling  the  fair  fields  of 
France.  The  land  was  reddened  with  the  best  blood  of  two 
powerCtd  nations.  The  sound  of  their  caunon  spread  t«rror 
throughout  tho  countr)'.  Thousands  of  human  vietima  wero 
sacrificed,  and  thousands  of  homes  left  desolate ;  and  after  a  Iap«o 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  tho  fires  that  wore  then  kindled 
are  utill  sniouideriug,  and  the  animosity  engendered  by  thostrug- 
glc  is  not  yet  uHayed. 

A  Council  of  Bishops  Assembled  in  tho  name  and  under  the 
invocatiou  of  lleuveu.  They  met  together,  not  amid  the  boom- 
ing of  hostile  cannon,  but  amid  Hcsaunat  aud  Te  Deum$  to  God. 
The  pursuits  of  agriculture  aud  commerce  were  not  suspended 
during  their  sessions.  The  Decrees  they  euacted  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Christian  commonwealth  are  iu  full  force  to-day  among 
330,000,000  people  ;  and  long  after  the  framcrs  of  them  shall 
liavo  passed  away,  they  will  continue  to  exercise  a  salutary  influ- 
ence on  geuerutionsyet  unborn. 

What  does  this  prove  ?  It  proros  that  the  pen  aud  tho  voice 
ore  mightier  than  the  sword  aud  the  cuuuon ;  that  "peace  hath  hor 
vtctones  no  less  renowned  tbau  wai'/'yeu, victories  more  substautiul 
uud  enduriug.  It  proves  that  all  schemes  fomented  by  uationat 
enmity  and  a  lust  for  dominion  are  destined,  like  the  mouut^uo 
torreut,  to  spread  ruiu  and  dc«olatiou  along  their  pathway  ;  while 
the  deliboratious  of  mea  assembled  in  the  cause  of  religion,  lik« 
the  Council  of  Bishops,  or  iu  the  interests  of  international 
peace,  like  Boards  of  Arbitration,  silently  shed  their  blessings  as 
the  geotle  dew  of  beaveu,  aud  bring  forth  fruit  in  due  season. 

Jax£3  Card.  Gijjboxs. 


NEW  PARTIES  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

BY    JUSTIH   M'cABTBV^M.    V. 


Wbkn  I  Qrst  bccAme  ac(iuaintod  with  the  House  of  Commooa 
— iuore  ctmrt  twority  yotrs  laifore  1  bocanie  a  nicnibor  of  that 
nfisutiibly — the  oonditiuiis  of  iU  political  life  vcro  muuh  more 
sini|ilo  than  thf.^  am  ul  |irew!iit.  Thero  wore  tho  tvru  great  oppos- 
ing parties — tho  Liberals  iitid  the  Tories.  But  tho  Liborals  were 
begioDing  to  be  luore  and  more  siilxlirided  into  lUdioals  ami 
Whigs.  The  Whigs  were  tUo  men  who  followed  Lord  Pulmer- 
stoi) ;  the  lUdicuU  were  tho«e  vho  acted  habitually  with  Cohdeu 
and  Bright.  In  orory  gr»»t  debitto  we  heard  Ijord  Palmerston, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  uud  Mr.  Gladstone  on  tho  one  side  ;  &lr. 
Disraeli  and  the  first  Ijord  Lytton  or  the  lute  Lord  Derby  on  the 
other;  and  then  Cobdcn  and  Bright  as  representing  the  more 
advanced  Kailicals.  There  was  also  an  Irish  party,  but  it  waa 
not  a  party  wliich  made  any  great  mark  on  tho  actual  life  of  the 
House  of  Coniuiona.  The  lime  of  O'Oonnell  had  passed  away  : 
tho  time  at  Parnett  had  not  come.  There  were  then,  roughly 
qwakiug,  only  two  greiit  parlies  iu  the  House — or  at  all  events  in 
the  dirision  loUbies  of  the  House  ;  for  although  Bright  and 
Ouhden  both  disliked  and  distrusted  Ix>rd  Palmerston,  they  were 
generally  c'om]wlled  to  support  him  in  preference  to  supporting 
his  Tory  opponents.  They  supported  liim  often,  too,  because  of 
their  growing  belief  in  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Now  how  many  partieis  oi'c  there  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
The  Liberals  and  the  Tories  are  still  faeing  each  other  as  before. 
Bat  there  is  on  Irish  party,  a  Hootch  party,  a  Welsh  party  and  a 
L*bor  party.  There  is  a  Woman's  >SuITrugo  party  ;  there  is  a  Tein- 
peirauco  party  ;  there  is  a  Colonial  party  ;  there  are  other  parties 
mora  or  less  conapicuous.  Theseare  all  solid  and  self -centred  bands, 
whose  jiarlisan  allegiance  is  nut  always  to  becountetl  on  with  cer- 
tainty byeithorof  Lhutwogreatpartiesiuthostate.  Abont  tho  Irish 
party  t  need  not  ^eny  rnucli.     It  has  made  iUelf  too  well  known  to 
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need  an  elaborate  description  of  iU  parposo  and  ita  orgsnizatJon. 
The  readers  of  Tub  Nobth  Amkkican  Rsvibr'  knoir  Tcry  well 
that  it  is  devottid  to  its  own  principles,  and  that  it  woald  ooccpt 
Home  Kule  from  either  LibemI  «)r  Tory.  Tho  Scottish  jwrty  is 
not  as  jet  so  compact  and  so  rosohito  in  Its  oi^nization  ;  but  its 
time  will  come.  Its  nltimate  object  is  Home  Rule  for  Scotland. 
The  immediate  object  of  tho  Welsh  party  is  Uie  disestablishment 
of  the  State  Chui-cb  in  Wales — slater  on,  no  doubt,  it  will  ask  for 
Home  Rule  for  Wales.  Nothing  coald  be  more  remarkftbte  and 
more  interesting  than  the  gi'owth  of  these  two  national  parties  in 
thellonacof  Commons.  They  have  both  been  inspired  directly 
by  the  siicceas  of  the  Irish  National  movement.  When  I  was  first 
observing  the  House  of  Commons  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  Scottish 
party  or  a  Welsh  party.  More  than  that,  when,  fifteen  years  ago, 
I  first  cntorod  tho  IIousc,  no  Scottish  or  Welsh  party  had  yet  been 
heard  of.  One  of  the  yonnger  and  more  energetic  leaders  of  the 
Welsh  party  used  to  bo  called  the  ParnoU  of  Wales.  The  term 
was  significant.  Tho  Scottish  band  and  the  Welsh  party  do  not 
as  yet  try  to  exert  uinch  force  as  eross-currente  in  the  polities 
oE  England. 

The  Temperance  party— the  party  in  favor  of  prohibitory 
legislation  as  regarjn  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors — has  grown 
to  an  immense  power  ill  the  state.  Thus  far  its  mcmbcrahnvc 
habitually  acted  with  the  Liberals,  because  they  believe  there  is 
better  hope  for  their  oanae  from  tho  Liberals  than  from  the 
Tories.  But  they  would  at  any  moment  fnrsakc  the  Liberals 
and  stand  by  tho  Torioa  if  tho  Tories  were  to  promise  thorn  » 
fnll  measure  of  local  option  and  tho  Liberals. wore  to  rofuBo  it. 
They  would  be  justified  iu  such  action  by  the  very  conditions  of 
their  existeuc6.  They  are,  like  tho  Irish  I^ationalists,  a  party 
formed  for  one  distinct  purpose,  to  tho  promotion  of  wbich  all 
other  considerations  are  secondary.  A  few  years  ago  they  were, 
like  the  old-fashioned  Home  Rulers,  a  party  that  merely  got  np 
an  annual  debate  and  took  an  annual  division.  This,  at  leasts 
(hey  seemed  to  be  to  most  members  of  tho  House  of  Commons. 
Ono«  in  each  session  they  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  prevention  or 
restriction  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  ttio  question 
was  discussed  and  a  division  was  taken  and  the  Prohibitionista 
were  left  in  a  small  minority,  and  tho  Ilouae  heard  no  mora 
about  tho  matter  until  the  ucxt  session.     1  know  men  who 
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tued  to  vote  with  tbe  Prohibitionists  becAiiso  the;  said  it 
looked  well  to  bo  ou  Ibe  side  of  tempemnoe  atid  the  pro* 
liibilion  bill  coald  not  powibi;  do  any  harm  becftuso  it 
never  coald  paaa.  In  tho  meanwhile  the  temperance  men 
were  cierting  tbtimsclroa  all  ovor  the  country,  in  erery  oitjr  and  in 
wory  villngc  mid  at  every  election.  The  ]>r«se  was  for  the  must 
luirt  Aj^ainst  them,  bnt  the  pnlpits  were  for  the  most  purt  with 
Ibom.  They  got  hold  of  a  new  and  a  taking  principle,  a  new  and 
n  taking  name.  Thoy  mode  their  agitation  ono  in  favor  of 
"  local  option."  It  wa«  to  be  left  to  a  certain  majority  in  each 
commnnlty  to  say  whotber  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  shonld 
or  should  not  bo  permitted  thoro.  Many  n  man  who  hna  no  pur* 
ticular  faith  in  tho  snpproasion  of  drunkennea^  by  legislation 
finds  it  hard  to  say  why  the  majority  in  any  commtinity  should 
not  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  they  will  or  will  not  allow 
drinking  shops  to  be  established  among  them.  At  one  time  it 
was  thought  that  the  power  of  the  pablicans  was  irresistible  at  the 
elections,  but  o(  late  many  people  have  l>ogiin  to  doubt  whether 
the  totnpprnnce  men  arc  not  the  ntrongrr  influence  of  tho  two. 
It  Is  certain  that  of  recent  years  the  official  loaders  of  the  Liberal 
party  have  determineil  to  defy  the  publicans  and  to  translate  as 
soon  as  tliey  oiin  the  principio  of  looiil  option  into  legislation. 
Tho  present  government  arc  pledged  to  some  adaptation  of  tho 
jirinciple.  At  one  time  even  a  man  like  Mr.  John  Bright,  an 
austere  wonbijtper  of  tempcmnoo.a  man  who  never  ha*!  a  decan- 
ter or  a  wineglass  in  his  house,  was  unal'le  to  see  his  way  to 
going  al)  th«  length  with  tho  followers  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 

Kir  Wilfrid  Fjiiwaon  la  the  leader  and  tliu  inspiration  of  the 
IxicaI  Option  party.  The  party  is  very  happy  in  having  snrh  a 
man  to  leail  it.  If  a  writer  of  farce  or  comic  novel  wcro  to  set 
about  doeoribing  the  leader  of  such  a  party  be  would  be  certain 
to  paint  a  picture  of  a  man  curiously  unsympathetio  with  any 
form  of  humau  weiikness ;  a  man  absolutely  devoid  of  any  i»ense 
of  humor— a  sour,  or  what  the  Scotch  would  call  a  "  donr,"  roan. 
Sach  a  man  wonld  simply  have  wearied  and  disgasted  the  Uoase 
of  (.''ommons,  which  dearly  loves  to  be  amused  and  especially  de- 
tests to  be  sermonized  or  bored.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  one  of 
tbe  most  Imninrons  men,  one  of  the  most  inveterate  makers  of 
jokes  In  the  Ilnasc  of  (.'ommonn.  He  is  bubbling  over  with  fnn. 
lie  can  scratch  off  in  a  roomcnt  a  rattling  poetic  epigram  or  par* 
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odjr.  Be  puts  his  grarest  tnitlis  in  the  delightful  form  of  &  jut 
or  a  Btory.  The  Honse  cannot  but  hear  him.  Nobody 
-wants  not  to  hear  him.  All  the  time  he  is  absolutely  iu 
earnest — only  it  is  part  of  his  nature  and  perhaps  also  part  of  his 
purpoac  never  to  be  dull,  never  to  weary  the  House.  So  he 
has  always  his  audioncG  niady  to  hand — his  strongest  opponents 
are  only  too  gWl  to  hear  htm.  I^t  any  one  who  andcrataiids 
what  English  paiiiameiitary  life  is,  think  what  it  is  for  a  party  to 
have  a  Iwider  whom  evtrybwly  wants  to  listen  to.  Sir  Wilfrid 
LawsOQ  comes  of  a  fine  old  North  of  Euglaud  family  ;  of  what  its 
(leople  love  to  call  the  North  Country.  He  is,  I  believe,  a  rich 
man,  and  I  haro  heard  that  he  spends  crery  year  large  snms  of 
money  in  the  promotion  of  his  canse.  He  has  wrought  so  far  a 
vonderf  ul  sttcceaa.  The  Ijiberal  government  hare  had  to  set  aside 
his  measure  for  this  session,  hocauso  thoy  had  too  many  thingB  to 
do  which  could  not  he  put  off.  But  a  man  has  almost  carried  bis 
point  when  he  has  prevailed  upon  a  Liberal  goverument  to  adopt 
his  principle  and  pledge  thcmst-lvcs  to  carry  it  into  legislation.  I 
atu  not  uiyBelf  greatly  enimi'jnred  of  the  principle.  I  am  not 
very  coiiHdent  of  its  ultimate  effect.  I  have  made  careful  studies, 
at  different  times,  in  the  United  Stales  and  in  Camuta — studies 
extending  over  nearly  five  and  twenty  years— which  have  not  gone 
far  to  encourage  my  faith  in  any  form  of  prohibitory  legislation. 
But  I  am  not  blind  to  actual  facts  iu  social  moToments  and  in 
Parliament.  I  see  tliat  the  ct]>eriment  of  local  option  has  to  be 
tried  in  England.  I  eec  thai  it  has  become  a  question  which  is 
capable  of  making  and  unmaking  ministries  ;  and  I  soo,  too,  that 
it  is  a  principle  wltiuh  has  gruwu  to  an  immense  popularity  in 
the  cotmtry.  I  must  say  that  the  succoss  of  the  movement  thus 
far  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  leadership  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  say  much  about  the  Womau  Suffrage 
movement.  It  has  been  going  on  for  some  years.  It  has  not 
lately  made  any  oonspicuous  advance  in  the  Ifonse  of  Oommons. 
TliiK  is  jMirtly  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  organizura  of  the  move- 
tnonl  have  hcon  very  patient  and  have  not  beeu  willing  to  thrust 
themselves  into  the  forefront  of  parliamenUry  agitation.  I  have, 
for  the  sake  of  one  political  cause  at  least,  good  reiieon  to  feel 
grateful  to  them  for  not  having  tried  to  ubstraut  and  iuturfero 
with  the  action  of  the  Liberal  government.     Their  self-restraint 
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ought  to  bo  takon  ioto  oonoidoratioOr  und  with  gratcfal  rec<^i- 
lioD  of  (heir  forbearance,  at  gome  CMrly  period.  U  it  is  not,  thejr 
willhavc  every  jiiBtiUcaliou  for  awuniing  an  iadepeudcnt  and  a 
rwoltite  ground  of  their  own.  The  House  of  Oommoru  is,  un- 
foritinatfty,  too  often  like  the  crowd  at  the  gallery  door  of  u 
theutro  vhon  a  popniar  piece  ie  ou.  If  you  do  not  crush  forward 
yoa  aie  certain  to  be  left  behind. 

The  repre«entatioa  of  I^hur  in  Parliament  in,  of  course,  not 
a  ncv  thing.  It  dates  from  the  year  1874.  At  the  general  eloc- 
tioos  of  that  year  the  Liberals,  headed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  went 
out  of  office,  and  the  Tories,  lud  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  cume  into  power. 
The  Tories  wore  full  of  gladness  and  oven  of  exultatioD.  If 
only  they  eoiild  have  foreseen  !  That  election  brought  in  tlie 
first  Labor  candidates — avowedly  Labor  cuudidatee — who  evur  sat 
in  the  UouM  of  Commoua  and  were  enabled  by  their  claM  to 
nuintain  anoh  a  position.  That  election,  too,  brought  back  Mr. 
lauo  Butt  to  the  House  of  Commons  after  a  long  abacnoe,  and 
brought  with  him,  too,  the  flret  utteranco  of  the  name  of  Uome 
Kule.  The  two  Lftbor  candidates  rettirnod  to  that  Parliament 
Were  Mr.  MacDonaldp  a  man  lung  since  dead,  and  tiiy  friend  Mr. 
Burt,  who  is  still  in  the  House  and  who  is  now  and  was  once  be- 
fore a  member  of  a  Liberal  ailministration.  No  man  in  the 
House  uf  Commons,  I  will  unswur  for  it,  is  more  respoctinl  there 
than  Mr.  Burt.  Mr.  Burt  was  a  workingman  in  the  mines.  Uo 
managed  to  educate  himself  somehow,  and  is  now  much  bettor 
odacatod.  taking  him  all  round,  th.tn  many  a  man  who  has  gone 
tliroQgh  a  full  course  of  University  training.  In  1874  Mr. 
Disraeli  offered  his  congratulations  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  fact  that  they  hail  at  last  two  representatives  of 
Ubor  in  their  midst.  I  do  not  think  the  congratulation  was  in- 
sincere. Disraeli  had  a  sort  of  sentimental  sympathy  with  the 
workingman.  Ho  tried  at  one  time  to  call  into  existence  h 
roultitudinizcd  Couserrative  workingman.  Mr.  Kright,  Itodical 
as  he  was,  did  not  seem  to  be  iaclincd  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Labor  candidate — as  a  Labor  candidate.  He  was  oppoaed 
on  principle,  he  said,  to  the  idea  of  representation  by  class 
interests.  lie  woii  opposed  to  the  representation  in  Parliament 
of  the  railway  interests,  the  landlord  Interests,  the  brewers' 
intcresia— nnil  so  ho  was  doubtful  about  the  labor  intereat*.  The 
answer  of  the  lAbor  candidates  woold  hare  been  only  too  obvious. 
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The  House  of  Commons  had  got  the  representation  of  the  rail- 
way interesta^  the  lanOlord  interests,  tlie  brewoiV  interests,  the 
army  interests,  the  navy  iutoraets,  and  many  other  interests  be- 
aidoB,  and  could  not  poesibly  get  rid  of  them—and  what  con- 
ceivable reason  could  there  be  for  refusing  to  orgituizcd  labor 
some  i-upregeutation  of  its  interests  ?  The  case  was  clear,  and  Ihu 
Labor  candidates  became  more  and  more  snccessfnl— and  even  the 
rural  laborer  eoon  found  hi«  roproaontation.  Men  like  Mr. 
Cremcr,  Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  Jatnca  Bowlands,  and  many  others 
came  in  to  swell  the  representative  influence  of  the  artisan  in 
cities,  ill  mines,  and  in  dockyards,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  was  sent 
into  the  House  to  spoak  np  for  the  cause  of  the  raral  laborer. 
The  Irish  National  party,  tlio  Scotch  National  |>any,  the  Welsh 
Kntioual  party  have  now  each  and  all  their  own  Labor  roprescn- 
ttttives  iu  the  House  of  Commous.  Clearly  the  principle  of  Labor 
representation  has  "caught  on  " — has  indeed  prevailed  against 
tdl  adversaries,  alt  odds,  and  all  objections. 

The  most  conspicuous  man  among  the  newer  mcmhera  of  the 
Labor  party  ts  undouhtodly  Mr.  John  Burns.  I  have  greAt 
admiration  and  respect  for  Mr.  John  Utirns,  and  a  firm 
belief  in  him.  He  has  about  him  the  charm  of  a  strong, 
Belf-roliiint  manhoo<l  —  ho  is  above  all  things  a  man.  Tou 
can  see  this  in  his  dark,  soft,  gleaming  eyes.  They  aro 
eyes  which  invite  oonfidence.  John  Burns  is  a  working 
engineer  who  haii  led  a  toiler's  life,  afloat  aud  ashom  and 
under  various  conditions.  He  has  workedalong  those  mysterious 
African  rivers  which  are  associate<l  in  the  minds  of  most  of  os 
with  the  explorings  of  Stanley  and  of  Emin  Pasha.  He  has 
worked  iu  Loudon  sheds  aud  yards.  He  is  a  fine  and  a  powerful 
apeaker,  and  can  control  a  rast  meeting  of  workingmcn  with  irro- 
aistiblc  force.  He  is  a  great  deraocratio  influence,  aud  political 
parties  and  social  organizations  can  hardly  reckon  without  him. 
He  seldom  speaks  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  when  he  docs 
speak  ho  speaks  well  and  goes  straight  to  the  point.  He  never 
speaks  but  on  some  subject  which  he  thoroughly  understands, 
and  about  which  he  has  something  important  aud  direct  to  eay. 
He  has  a  Gne  and  even  thrilling  voice,  and  one  always  feels  that 
some  day  when  his  timu  comes  aud  his  own  question  is  npjMmnost 
he  will  make  a  great  speech.  For  the  present  that  time  has  not 
come,  and  John  Burns  haagircn  loyal  and  devoted  support  to  the 
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Soma  Bale  Bill.  Tlia  naturul  defect  of  many  Boch  men  ia 
the  House  of  Commons  would  bo  to  tbink  oi  nothing  but  their 
owa  oaa».  One  who  has  been  long  engaged  oat  of 
doom  in  a  purtiouliir  cause  is  apt,  if  he  gets  into 
the  QouM  of  Commons,  to  loite  all  eou^e  of  perspectiTe 
and  proportion,  lie  does  not  »e«  that  aometliing  eUe  has  to  come 
fint.  He  will  not  see  tliat  anything  else  ought  to  come  first. 
So  he  peniata  in  merely  trying  to  beat  his  own  dram  and  to  pre. 
rent  otbera  from  rattling  their  druma  st  all.  Ho  boconca  like  u 
player  of  cards  who  ittslsts  on  playing  otit  of  his  tnrn.  Thus  he 
puts  people  against  him  and  eron  perhaps  against  hie  cause.  He 
■inks  very  often  into  a  mere  "crank."  X  huro  known  lioucst  nnd 
gifted  and  devoted  men  become  utter  fsilnree  in  the  liouse  of 
Conunons — failures  for  themselves  and  for  tituir  cause — through 
this  fatal  nusconception.  John  Burns  has  none  of  this  woaknus. 
I  do  not  beliore  he  would  aurronder  a  single  principle  of  his  cause 
for  all  the  governments  and  all  the  polilicui  parties  in  the  world. 
But  neither  would  he  injure  another  great  cause  or  show  btmsolf 
impatient  with  it  or  unconcerned  about  it  because  it  happened  to 
bo  in  before  him.  When  John  Uurna  came  into  Parliament  at 
the  last  general  elections,  he  found  Homo  Rule  in  posseaaton  of 
the  field.  Nothing  on  earth  could  have  displaced  it.  Ercn  that 
great  disorgooizor  of  Knglisb  domestic  reforms — a  foreign  war — a 
war  between  England  and  some  foreign  State — oonld  nut  have 
pudhed  Home  Rule  from  its  i)luce.  Therefore,  John  Burns,  being 
a  sturdy  Home  Kider  already,  threw  his  energies  and  hifl  heart 
into  the  task  of  advancing  Home  Rule.  He  worked  for  it  with 
nnceosing  coarage  and  good  seoso,  both  in  public  aad  in  private. 
He  never  miaaeA  a  chance  of  speaking  for  his  own  cause ;  hut  he 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  Home  Rule  cause  "had  the  floor," 
and  he  mode  no  effort  to  impede  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  helped 
it  cheerfully  in  every  way  that  came  within  his  power. 

John  Burns,  of  course,  represents  the  artisan  order.  Joseph 
Arch  represents  the  nirul  labon^r.  Joseph  Arch  was  a  mere  farm 
laborer  himself.  He  does  not  protend  to  be  anything  hut  a  farm 
laborer  now.  lie  ia  a  sensible,  solid  niou  who  has  the  historical 
merit  of  haviug  6nl  taught  the  Ktiglish  rural  laborer  to  form 
erganizatious—trade  orKanizntioua — us  tbeir  fellows  in  the  cities 
and  towns  had  already  done,  and  to  tight  the  cause  for  tliemselves. 
Areb  has  told  roe  that  he  had  praotioally  no  education,  and  indeed 
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there  was  very  little  Bchool  education  of  any  kind  going  for  the  rural 
laborer  iu  his  younger  days.     But  he  managed   to  learn  a  good 
deal  all  the  eame — one  can  luam  a  good  deal  if  he  has  a  will  that 
way  without  the  help  of  a  village  school maater.    Aroh    ileroured 
books  and  studied  mathematioa  of  DightB  when  his  work   in   the 
livldii  waa  dune.     Uc   is  a  niau  of  deep-rooted,  natural,  serious 
piety,  and  foi- a  long   tiiue  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a   rc^onteer 
Methodist  preacher  among  his  people.     He  thus  acquired  a  forci- 
ble and  Bnstaincd  ittyto  of  speaking  which  imprciiscd  his  andienoe 
when  he  began  to  deal  with  politics,  and,  which  waa  of  mora  ini< 
(lortance,  he  had  also  ac<|t)ired  the  full  confldeuco  of  all  who  know 
hiro.     Under  his  impulse  and  bis  care  ilioagricultnral  maveracot 
became    an     influence    and     a    power,    and     in     duo    course 
of    lime    he     was     sent    into     tarliauient    to     advocate     its 
objects    and    its    olaims.    Ho    had    an    early  symtmthy  with 
the    condition   of    the   Irish   peasantry.     Only   the    other   day 
he  was  telling  me  how    he   met  soiuu  of  the  arguments  against 
the  annual  immigration  of  the  Irish  reapers  and  other  agrical- 
tnral  hiborera  into  the  EtigliBli  counties  duriug  harvest  time. 
Uanj  English  laborera  complained  bitterly  of  this  invaaioa  of 
competing  labor  from   Ireland  and  its  effect  npon   the  wages  of 
Englishmen.     "  Don't  blame  the  Irish  laborers,"  Arch  was  wont 
to  argue  ;  "blame  the  Irish  landlords  and  agitato  against  them. 
Blame  the  man  in  the  big  honso  yonder  and  others  like  him.    He 
is  an  Irish  landlord  and  draws  all   his  fine  income  from  Ireland, 
and  he  hardly  ever  goes  to  Ireland,  and  his  agent  screws  up  the 
rents  iu  Irelaud  so  high  that  the  farmers  conld  not  pay  them  and 
live,  and  the  laborers  could  not  exist  at  all  if  they  did  not  crofs 
over  every  harvest  to   England   and   Scotland  and  try   by   bard 
work  to  got  a  few  pounds  to  keep  their  wives  and  their  children 
alive  daring  the  long  winter."    Aroh  has  always  been  a  sturdy 
Home  Ruler  and  he  is  of  course  an  ardent  radical.     He  is  aeimple, 
struightforwanl  man.     He  wears  even  now  a  costume  very   much 
like  that  of  an  ordinary  English  peasant,  and  has  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  claiming  to  be  anything  above  his  class.     If  there  were  in 
England  ibat  institution  which  a  romantic  young  aristocrat  in  oua 
of  Disraeli's  novels  yearned  for — an  "  Order  of  Peasants" — then 
assuredly  such  au  order  would   be  proud  of  my   friend  Joseph 
Arch.     There  is  nothing  soar  or  grim  about  bim  ;  not  any  fanati- 
cism, except,  perhaps,  in  bi^  dislike  for  the  Tories.    "Nothing 
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good  (or  the  people  erer  came  o(  ihftn "  he  stoutly  mainUiiu. 
Nothing  oF  their  own  ioception,  perhaps.  That  ia  prubabljr 
what  hu  iiicaua. 

Newott  of  all  the  parties  io  the  Iloiiae  of  Commona  jg  the  Ck>- 
hmial  Partjr.  The  Colonial  Party  ia  compoaod  of  members  of  Parlia* 
ment  who  were  boru  or  brought  up  in  some  of  the  colonies,  or  have 
lived  mach  of  thoir  livee  there,  or  hare  great  pecuniary  or  other 
tntoreeta  in   the  eolonies,  or  hare  traTellcd   there  and  made  00I0- 
uial  qaestioaa  a  Htudy  ou  the  spot,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke,    for  in> 
stanoe,   has  done.      The  chairman  of  tho  party  is  Sir  John 
Oorst,  who  lived  a  long  lime  in  Now  Zealand  and  has  tho  peculiar 
distinctioo  of  bt>iug  the  only    member  of   pKrliameTit  who  cau 
tpeak  tlie  Maori  tongue.     Tho  object  of   the  jiarty   is  naturally 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  colonist*  in    Parliament,   whore 
of    coarse  1    need   h&r<^lty  say   tliey   have   no   direct   rupre#en- 
tation  ;  and  to  consider  how  to  deal  with  tiio  growth  of  tho  prin- 
ciple of  fi^doration,  a  principle   which   is  hocomtng  a   bnminf; 
qnoation  thronghont  Eugland'a  great  colonial  poseesMous.     There 
are  some  burn  Australians  In  the  House  of  Commons.     There  is, 
for  example,  Mr.  McArthnr,  one  of  the  whips  of  tho  present 
government ;  and  there  b  the  younger  Mr.  Gorran.    There  ore 
BOTera]  moii  who  R|)ent  the  best  part  of   their  lives   in  Australia. 
like  Mr.  llfiiinikcr  Ueaton,  the  elder  Mr.  Curmn,  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
llogao.     I  cannot  remember  at  the  momeut  whether  we  have  any 
prominent  Canadian,  except  my  friend   the  Hon.  Edward  Blake, 
who  held  for  many  years  a  commanding   position   in  the   Dom- 
inion Parliament.     Then  we  have  men  deeply  interested  in  Sonth 
Africft.  like  Sir  Donald   Currie  and  Mr.  Rochfort  Magniro-in 
short,  we  are  very  well  provided  with  nnoflicial   repre.icntaUvi« 
of  onr  colonial  system.     Nothing  could  be  more  natatal  than  that 
theaa  should  desire  to  band  together  and  form  an  organization  to 
watch   over  the   intoreete  of   the   multifarious  and   far-divided 
coloniaa.    So  far  as  I  can  see,  Uie  official  representativea  of  the 
oolooies  in  London— the  Agcnts-Oenoral  and  others — do  not  seem 
to  take  very  kindly  to  this  new  organization.    OQicialB  of  anjr 
kind  or  class  are  not,  I  suppose,  always  ready  to  welcome  any 
non-oflictal  intervention  or  even  participation  in  what  they  re- 
gard as  oiclusively  their  own  concern.     But   the  men  who   have 
formed   the  GolontHl  party  are  not  at   all  likely  to  be  put  out  fay 
m  little  ohillinue  at   the  beginning  on  the  part  of  the  n'gvlar 
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uflicitiU,  The  troth  is  that  uothing  is  to  be  douc  in  the  ITonm 
of  Commona  now  withoat  a  flpeciwl  parly  to  look  after  iu  intoresta 
and  to  pr«M  thvni,  and  to  push  thorn,  and  to  drive  them,  until 
at  last  they  get  u  place  in  the  front.  Notliing  con  be  done  with- 
out mch  organizatious — I  ahoald  not  like  to  say  what  may  not 
be  done  by  their  aid  and  by  their  energy. 

A  strong  orgauizatiou  in  Parliament  and  otitsiitL-  it  will  now 
make  any  government  do  almost  anything.  It  aonietimea  takes 
one'B  breath  away  to  obeorTo  the  rapidity  with  which  <?0DVursioii8 
are  made  now  on  either  side  of  the  House.  We  had  a  remarkable 
instauee  of  this  lately.  While  the  Conservatives  wero  last  in  of- 
fice they  woi'o  preened  to  pass  a  certain  moasurc  ia  faror  of  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  teuautry.  The  leaders  of  the  Conservative 
goTemnit'iit  in  both  Houses  delivered  the  most  i»o*itive  doclara- 
tions  that  on  no  account  would  tbey  cousent  to  pasn  any  such 
measure.  The  supporters  of  the  mcasnre  were  not  dauntod. 
They  kept  up  their  agitation — and  witi)  what  result  ?  Tho  strong 
Ooiiservatire  government  brought  in  the  measure  and  passed  the 
measure  in  that  same  Beasion  !  And  what  happeneil  aftorw&rds — 
ihe  other  day  in  fact  ?  Lord  Salisbury,  liie  late  I'rimo  Miuistvr, 
denounced  the  Belf-same  measure  in  terms  the  strongest  and  the 
bitterest  that  even  he  could  use.  But  why  was  this  ?  Because 
the  rapidity  of  his  conversion  to  the  principle  of  the  uieasure  bad 
been  so  sudden  that  iu  a  few  months  he  had  totally  forgotten  all 
nbont  it.  lie  had  forgotten  that  he  was  converted,  and  had  oven 
forgotten  that  the  measure  ho  was  denouncing  was  his  own  moas- 
nre,  and  the  measure  of  his  own  government!  How  long  is  it 
since  nearly  all  men  in  authority  on  both  sides  of  the  House  were 
declaring  the  demand  for  an  Eight- Hour  bill  to  be  a  demand  not 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  ?  And  now^^o  not  most  of  them 
think  it  quite  worthy  of  sorioua  consideration  P  There  wouldaeem 
to  he  a  i-tigular  process  gone  through  now  by  the  leaders  of  Parlia- 
ment on  both  sides  with  regard  to  all  great  |)opular  domnnds. 
The  first  process  may  bo  described  in  the  words — "  Your 
demand  is  absurd ;  we  cannot  even  listen  to  it — and  besides 
you  bare  no  hacking  iu  the  country."  The  second  U . 
'•  Coma  along,  my  fine  fellows,  and  let  us  talk  this  over— there  U 
very  likely  a  good  deal  of  sound  practical  sense  in  wbat  yoa  ar« 
saying — and  there  are  such  a  number  of  ron  anyhow."  The  firuil 
otteiancQ  is :  "  Why^  of  course,  we  will  help  you  to  get  your  bill. 
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We  were  always  in  thorotigli  syuipatliy  with  you— we  fail  to  un- 
detBtond  how  any  one  coold  have  thoDght  othorwiso ;  and,  besidu, 
the  general  elocttona  are  coming  on,  and  who  can  toll  what  the 
other  people"— the  Liberals,  or  the  Tories,  as  the  case  may  be— 
"  might  tako  il  into  their  heads  to  do?  "  For  I  feel  bound  to  aay 
iiiut  the  rapidity  of  theee  occaaional  conversions  is  justas  remark- 
able oa  the  one  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  on  the  other. 
Nor  does  all  this  bapiwu  by  any  means  because  either  Couserva* 
tire  or  Liberal  lenders  are  consciously  or  naturally  inclined  to  be 
indifferent  to  popular  demands  or  to  fail  to  render  justice.  But 
with  the  constant  growth  of  new  chums  and  new  troubles  in  our 
complicated  social  and  political  existence,  leaders  on  either  side 
are  not  able  t«  keep  up  with  all  the  new  questions  that  press  upon 
tliem  for  attention.  The  Uonse  of  Commons  has  for  too  much  to 
du  and  its  leaders  cannot  attend  to  half  the  work  for  which  they 
ara  expected  to  arrange.  Therefore  the  earlieet  chance  is  for  the 
stoatcei  and  boldest  claimant.  One  may  see  at  an  English  rail- 
way station  a  poor  porter  of  whom  a  dozvn  people  are  making 
frantic  iutjuirics  all  at  once.  IIu  is  bewildered  and  can  aiiijM'er 
none.  Suddenly  somcatrennons  person  breaks  Uirough  the  crowd, 
Mixes  the  jrarter's  arm,  keeps  fast  hold  of  him,  will  not  let  him 
go— and  gets  his  answer.  Thus  it  is  with  English  agitation  and 
lli<'  leaders  of  an  English  Government. 

JusTU)  McCabtut. 


REFORM  IN  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

BY   TUB   HON.    WII.LIAK   P.    WHARTON,  KX-ASSISTANTaECRETABY 

OP   STATK, 


Thb  consulnr  Herviite  of  tlie  UniUd  States  has  recoirod  muoh 
Htteutiou  of  latu,  nt  least  to  c«rUia  sectious  of  the  country,  sot  w 
much  from  the  (ieveloiuni^iit  of  any  sudden  pnblic  int^rost  in  thi- 
■orvice  itself  as  from  the  rapid  and  violent  manner  in  which  an  al- 
THoet  complete  change  in  ita  pcrionuel  had  been  vrought.  Thia 
chatigiiwna  the  immediate  i-csiiltof  a  transfer  of  the  control  of  the 
national  government  from  tiie  I{ei>ublican  to  the  Democratio  jiarty. 
and  had  itself  been  for  the  moet  part  acoomplifthcd  iu  tho  nnpre- 
codentedly  short  period  of  time  of  four  months  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  goverumont.  It  was  tiierefurti  but  natural  that  the 
unusual  upheaval  and  cvurturning  of  the  service  within  so  short 
a  space  of  time  should  bo  embraced  as  furnishing  an  admirable 
opportunity  to  compare  the  incoming  au'l  tho  outgoing  govern- 
ments in  the  light  of  previous  acta  and  declarations  bearing  on 
the  extension  and  enforcement  of  the  spirit  of  ciril-service  reform. 

Ordinarily  the  conatitation  and  condition  of  the  consnlar  ser- 
vice of  tho  Utiitod  States  are  subjects  of  entire  indifference  to 
tho  citiKena  of  tho  United  St&tea.  In  times  marked  by  less 
energy  of  exeotilive  action  in  regard  to  it  no  porticnlar  notice  ii 
taken  of  tho  peculiar  chai-actenetios  of  the  service,  and  nobody 
turns  his  attention  to  it  unless  ho  is  desirous  of  occupying  some 
post  within  its  circle  himself,  of  procuring  such  a  irasiliou  for 
some  one  of  his  friends,  or  of  obtaining  some  aasistancc  from  a 
member  of  it  when  in  need  or  alone  in  a  foreign  country.  The 
consular  reports  are  little  known  and  little  read  except  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  certain  bosinoss  enterprises  iu  thb  eoantries 
a  hence  they  proceed,  or  by  those  atvhoee  instigation  the  con- 
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•idllure  been  instmctQcl  hy  the  Department  of  SUit«  to  render 
tbMU.  Thd  ooofular  despatcbae  to  tbo  DoiMirtmont  of  Stutu  tiro 
moeUy  of  a  ooufld«Qtial  aud  privnte  nature,  aud  the  public  has 
ordiiiitriljr  little  knowledge  of  tbeir  existenoe,  much  lew  auy  idou 
of  tbo  vulae  of  their  contents.  It  Boems  to  be  Lbe  oommou 
opinion  that  anybody  can  fill  a  coiisnlfu*  office,  and  it  is  curiona 
ti>  note  how  the  charact«r  of  tho  appHcanta  for  thc>w  offices  baa 
rt-flectcd  the  popular  eentimuut.  With  some  oiceptiona,  of  courBC, 
tbey  bavu  been  largely  rnado  up  of  politicians  hi  tbu  narroweat 
mciining  of  the  ttirm,  of  broken-domi  and  Qnanccossfut  prafos- 
itiuual  or  busiuesji  men,  of  iuvalids.  of  niuu  of  moderate  moanti 
who  draired  to  stay  abroad  to  educate  their  children  and  at  tbo 
MMtuo  time  want^  (tome  occupation  for  thoinsolves  as  a  paetime, 
and  eometitnes  of  men  whose  sole  claim  to  an  appointment  was 
thiit  tbejf  bad  woni  ont  the  patience  and  endurance  of  tboir 
fricnilB  in  this  oonntry  by  their  worth tcsaness,  and  were  to  be 
sent  away  to  free  tbeir  frionda  from  tbe  burden  of  caring  for 
UieiD.  It  Tery  ran-ly  bappenu  tbat  a  man  offei-a  himself  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  eorvtco  bt>cauM>  be  ia  attracted  by  its  cburacter 
or  bopea  to  make  it  bis  profeisioo.  Aa  a  rule  tbo  aorrice  is  un- 
tored  into  as  a  makeshift  to  tide  over  a  difficult  season,  or  as 
furnishing  an  opportunity  to  study  forn  time  in  a  foreign  country, 
or  to  recuperate  from  the  lianl  work  and  cures  of  n  profesEional 
or  bnatneos  career.  Tbe  reason  for  tbid  ia  of  course  very  apparent. 
No  right-mtiided  young  man,  with  bis  life  t»f<fore  him,  and  with 
alt  the  hope*  and  ambitions  that  that  implies,  will  voluntarily 
take  np  vrith  a  senrlce  which  offers  no  stability  of  tenure  inolBoOf 
and  in  n  large  majority  of  its  posts  preeenta  no  reasonable  cx|ie(y 
tation  nf  famishing  more  than  a  bare  sub«istenoe  at  tbe  best  for 
bis  old  ago,  nor  will  a  man  of  riper  age,  if  he  has  any  pruspocLs 
whatever  in  lbe  world,  saoriilce  what  bu  has  aud  euLer,  as  a  pro- 
feaaion,  a  serrioe  which  jirosonts  to  him  so  poor  an  outlook. 

It  is  not  intended  by  tbe  foregoing  to  convey  tbe  impression 
tbat  tbe  consular  service  of  the  United  Sutes  is  wholly  ba<l. 
There  arc  g'X>d  men  in  the  service,  and  tbeir  work  is  valuable,  and 
their  inftuencoand  example  aroadmirablc.  But  this  is  not  enough 
to  those  who  hare  tbe  welfare  and  tbe  improvement  of  tbe  service  at 
heart.  They  desire  to  place  tbe  consnlar  service  on  a  securer  and 
broader  foundation,  cither  because  they  have  baJ  experience  in  it 
nod  deaire  lu  aoe  remedied  tbe  evils  which  tbat  experiunoe  baa  tanght 
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thoin  to  recognise  as  eiiating>  or  because  thej  are  interested  id  it 
as  a  brunch  of  that  government  to  which  thejare  wholly  devoted. 
They  realiM  that  with  the  growth  in  power  and  woaltb  of  thiB 
coHTitry  it«  position  in  the  great  family  of  nations  is  growing 
daily  of  greater  importatice,  and  that  its  commercial  tuloreeta  are 
of  more  and  more  vital  intei-eet.  They  know  that  its  influence 
oommeroially  depends  in  a  marJced  degree  upon  the  character  and 
bearingof  its oommerciol  represent!) tivoa  abroad,  which  ita  consnls 
arc  ;  and  as  the  commerce  of  the  conntry  increases  so  the  neces- 
sity arisca  of  insuring  a  mure  jierfect  representation  of  its  com- 
mercial interests  in  foreign  countries,  and  a  fnMer  and  more 
competent  ossistanoe  in  the  developraont  of  ita  commercial  rola- 
tiona.  I'hey  are  always  looking  earnestly  for  an  improvement  of 
the  Bcrvicc.  Now  there  are  at  least  three  tlirections  by  which  the 
consular  service  can  be  approached  with  a  view  to  improvement ; 
namely,  t}ie  manner  of  appointment,  the  tenure  of  office,  and  the 
compcnsaiiou.  The  limits  of  this  paper  will  allow  only  a  cursory 
glance  at  a  few  suggestions  which  are  believed  to  be  pertinent  to 
these  subjects. 

The  Constitntion  provir^es,  in  Article  11,  Section  %.  that  the 
President  shall  appoint  consuls  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  iind  one  of  the  first  dnties  of  the  incoming 
President,  under  the  present  practice,  is  to  8e«  to  the  filling  of 
these  ofllcas.  The  persons  to  be  apjHtluted  are  generally  agreed 
npon  by  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  the  latter  being 
the  officer  nnder  whose  instructions  the  future  consul  is  to  do  his 
work.  The  ProsidBnt  naturally  has  little  time  in  the  first 
mouths  of  his  administration  to  attend,  himself,  to  these  appoint- 
ments, ant]  the  Secretary  of  State  has  largely  within  liis  sole  con- 
trol the  selection  of  the  persons  Co  be  recommended  for  favorable 
action  by  the  President.  The  Secretary  of  State  is,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events,  entirely  new  to  the  duties  of  hiaonicc.  It 
very  seldom  occnra  in  present  times  that  he  has  had  any  diplo- 
matic or  consular  cxperieuoe  whatever,  and  he  can  know  bnt 
little,  if  anything,  about  the  duties  of  a  consular  officer,  and  ho 
is  ignorant  of  the  kind  of  men  who  should  be  eent  respoctively 
to  the  different  posts.  In  the  eiercise  of  the  best  judgment  ho 
can  form,  he  cannot  know,  except  from  a  vafruo  confidence  in  a 
man's  ability,  that  ho  is  in  any  way  suited  to  the  position  for 
which  he  is  named  ;  and  yet  he  is  expected,  under  the  present 
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practice,  to  seloct  the  penmns  to  be  appointed  to  the  greater 
Dumber  of  oonsulor  oDIcob  within  the  tlrst  six  monlhs  of  liis  in- 
oambencT.  Tho  applioanta,  moroorer.  tbomselrei,  for  the  moat 
part,  are  strangers  to  the  aerrice.  They  have  no  kDOw]«dge  of 
ibi  reqnirvmenta,  nor  can  the;  judge  of  their  own  litneea  for  the 
poaitioiu  to  vhich  they  hij  claim.  Nfttnrali7<:'J  citlxens  seek  to 
be  aoorcdtt«fl  to  the  conntry  whence  they  originally  came,  ami 
poraons  living  in  the  United  States  on  the  borders  of  Canada  peti- 
tion to  be  appointed  to  a  poet  just  orer  the  boundary  line  from 
thoir  bomo;  tho  former  becnuee  they  desire  to  rcriait  their  native 
Innd.  and  tiie  latter  in  order  that  they  may  live  and  carry  on  their 
buaineM  At  home,  slipping  acroee  the  border  when  it  i»  convenient 
to  Attend  to  oonanlar  matten,  thus  evading  tlie  spirit,  iit  least, 
of  the  rule  which  forbids  consular  officers  receiving  salaries  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000  from  transacting  business  vithin  their  districts. 
No  examiniition  is  made  tntotbclr  qtialiflcations.  Some  few  may 
bsTo  boon  in  tho  consniar  service  before,  but  usually  it  is  their 
politicAl  or  social  influence,  and  not  their  6X[>Qrience,  whioh 
eventnally  securca  a  now  place  for  them.  Political  backing  brings 
better  results  than  the  claims  of  previous  experience  and  of  gooil 
eervice.  The  most  the  appointing  power  can  do  is  to  make  tho 
sponsora  vouch  for  the  character  and  tho  ability  of  the  applicant, 
and  hold  them  rosponsibte  if  their  representations  eventually  are 
proved  to  have  been  false. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  present  method  of  selection 
at  applied  to  the  existing  consnliir  system  is  bad.  If  there  is  to 
be  no  chango  in  that  srstnm,  same  di(T<-i-cnt  method  from  that 
whioh  DOW  exists  shonld  be  devised  whereby  Iho  wheat  could  be 
sepanited  from  the  cUaQ,  and  only  meu  who  Imvo  bceu  proved  to 
be  tit  in  character  and  ability  and  attainments  presented  to  the 
President  for  bis  selection,  free  as  far  as  possible  from  political 
pressure.  But  how  to  determine  the  fitQe<3S  is  the  stumbling. 
block.  This  might  be  done  by  examination  condncted  under  the 
ilircrLion  of  the  Clvil-Servicn  Commission,  only  persons  who  are 
cortiQed  by  them  to  bo  oligiblefor  appointment;  but  among  other 
objections  to  this  method  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  it  would  bo 
a  aatisfnctorr  manner  of  milecting  the  llttcst  person,  because,  as 
cwi  bo  eaflily  nuderstood,  there  ure  elements  whioh  go  to  make  up 
a  good  consular  o0ioer  which  could  hardly  be  ascertAined  or  deter- 
mined by  such  an  examination.    Tbere  is  no  advantage  in  making 
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a  change  for  obaage's  sake  only,  and  it  seems  that  the  Tnetbod  of 
fielectioD  might  with  safety  be  left  as  it  is  at  preeeot,  if  onJy  the 
eyslom  of  the  ecrvice  were  90  chaoged  that  the  tenure  of  office  in 
the  service  itself  were  securely  fixed  to  last  during  good  behavior. 
By  this  is  meaut  that  the  service  should  be  so  orgaoized  that  if  a 
mau  were  ouce  appointed  to  any  consular  office  ho  fihould  theitby 
become  a  member  of  the  consular  acnrice  dnriug  good  behavior 
and  be  removable  only  for  caoje,  not  aeoesaarily  to  remain  always 
at  the  port  to  which  he  was  originally  Hp{>ointed,  but  snbjoct 
from  to  lime  to  lime  to  bo  transferred  by  the  President  from  one 
port  to  another,  as  it  might  he  deemed  best  for  the  interests  of 
the  service.  If  the  elements  of  permanency  of  tenure  and  of  adu- 
tjuate  compensation  were  assured,  there  would,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  few  vacancies  at  any  one  time,  and  at  the  time  of  a 
change  of  administration  there  would  bo  no  more  ttian  at  any 
olh>tfr.  The  pressure  upou  an  incoming  administration  would  b<s 
avoided,  there  would  bo  time  in  which  to  make  a  proper  selection, 
and  the  knowledge  that  the  appointmeut  was  to  be  made  (or  good 
behavior  would  place  a  greater  responsibility  upon  the  appointing 
power  and  upon  the  persons  recommending  the  applicant,  while 
correspondingly  greater  care  would  be  exorciiied  both  in  the  selec- 
tion and  in  the  rccomniendatiou.  Horoover,  it  seems  ineritable 
that  with  lixity  of  tenure  joiued  to  pi'oper  cooipensatiuu  wonld 
uouie  a  belter  cluss  of  persons  seeking  appointment, 

*  The  tenure  of  office  of  consular  officers  now  is  dependent  solely 
upon  the  will  of  tho  appointing  power  and  baa  long  boon  goTorned 
by  the  exigencies  oF  poIitic4d  expediency.  It  would  not  bo 
worth  the  while  fur  Congress  to  change  this  and  fix  a  period  of 
time  by  statute  unless  at  the  same  time  they  increased  the  pay  for 
tho  different  offices.  The  fixity  or  certainty  or  tenure  must  go 
pitri  pa.isH  with  an  increase  iu  pay.  What  is  wanting  is  to  tempt 
uble  and  stirring  men  to  enter  the  eerrice  for  what  it  can  offer 
them  »s  n  life  career,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  such  men 
would  find  any  inducement  in  the  assnranec  of  a  permanency  of 
»(.-rvicc  lit  an  inadequate  comiMnsation.  With  tho  exception  of  a 
comparatively  few  posts  the  compensation  at  present  allowed  is 
totally  inadequate  to  the  proper  or,  iu  many  instanoee,  decent 
maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  tho  officer  or  of  the  office.  A  man 
of  humble  means  must  be  satisfied  with  a  humble  position  in  the 
community  iu  wbiuh  he  lives,  and  many  persons  are  perfectly 
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content  to  CKCiipy  aiu-li  n  position  «o  far  as  they  imUriilurtllv  aro 
conceroed,  and  their  being  BO  ia  a  subject  of  reproach  to  them. 
But  if  the  rcpresonUtiro  of  a  groat  nation,  in  a  foreign  country,  ia 
unable  for  lock  of  means  to  maintain  himself  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  like  representatiTcs  of  other  nations,  it  bt  a  reproach  to  all 
men  of  the  nation  which  he  is  sent  to  represent.  Of  course  it  la 
olirays  poisible  to  sendsomebodjr  of  private  means  to  the  placos 
where  the  compensation  is  too  email  for  a  man  to  live  properly 
without  such  means,  but  auorodly  nothing  could  be  more  uudem- 
ooratic  and  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  all  of  the  institutions  of 
this  country  tlmn  to  have  a  branoh  of  the  public  service  in  which 
the  compensation  of  most  of  the  oflloeH  is  bo  small  that  for  (he 
nike  of  the  dignity  of  the  country  abroad  thej  can  only  ho  filted 
by  puraons  of  indnpendunt  fortune. 

There  aro  in  all  about  seven  hundre<l  and  seventy-seven  con- 
sular offices,  of  which  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  are  priti- 
cipal  offices,  so  called,  the  remaining  four  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  being  designatod  as  consular  agencies.  A  consular  ugenoy 
is  subordinate  to  the  principal  office  within  whose  jurisdiction  it 
comes.  It  Is  created  onlinarily  ut  the  suggestion  of  the  principAl 
consular  officer,  or  of  the  people  of  the  place  itaelf,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  IVpartraent  of  >State,  and  in  almost  every  Instance  the 
agent  is  nominated  by  the  principal  officer  and  approved  by  the 
Departmont  of  Htnto.  The  agent  is  paid  solely  from  the  fees  re- 
cciv€i1  and  iii  almost  invariably  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  country  en- 
gaged iu  business  in  the  place  where  ho  is  agent,  often  hardly  able 
to  speak  a  word  of  Engltsli,  who  at^ceptM  the  place  simply  for  the 
honor  and  position  which  come  to  him  from  being  the  represeuta- 
tive  of  the  United  States  in  the  locality  to  which  he  belongs.  As 
has  been  intimated,  he  is  paid  no  salary,  but  obtains  what  entola- 
ments  he  can  from  that  amount  of  the  fees  or  receipts  coming  to 
his  office  which  he  is  allowed  to  retain  by  hie  superior  officer,  which 
amount  ia  usually  fueU  by  agreHUient  between  himself  and  such 
offloer.  It  should  bo  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the 
superior  officer  has  named  him  for  the  agency,  and  is  entitled  un- 
der the  r^ulations  to  pocket  his  share  of  the  fees  coming  from 
his  agencies  as  aooffici&l  fees  up  to  11,000  io  amount.  Ordinarily 
the  purpose  of  creating  these  agencies  ia  to  accommodate*  nier- 
ehanta  who  desira  near  them  a  conauhir  office  for  the  authentica- 
tion of  invoices  of  goods  exported   to  the  United  States,  and 
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xeck  very  tmtni-nlly  to  arottl  the  delny  imd  expeoee  which  may 
be  caiiiwU  bo  lliern  if  tboy  aro  obligctl  lo  apply  to  the  priucijuil 
office  wlituh  may  be  at  some  distance  from  ibom.  Tlie  buaiuosa 
of  Iho  sliipper  of  goodx  to  tlio  TTiiitod  States  faiu  been,  the  govern^ 
ing  reason  for  Uiu  creation  of  the  oonsular  office,  auil  the  impuB- 
sibility  of  finding  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slatoe  to  take  the  oSico 
for  the  compuuiMitioii  bus  obliged  the  government  to  Fe«ort  to  the 
device  of  a  conaiilar  agency. 

BoflidM  the  manifest  imprapriAty  of  liaving  tv  foreigner  to 
ruprcaent  in  hiii  nuiirc  pluco  the  coiiuncroiiil  intercuts  of  the 
citizen))  of  this  conntry,  it  can  rendily  be  seen  tiiat  inasmncta 
lb)  iJio  principal  otTicur  fiharea  in  tho  fot^i!  collected  by  his  aguttl 
the  temptation  to  the  former  to  lend  his  iuilucuco  in  favor 
of  the  crention  of  agencies  within  his  district,  and  thus  help  out 
his  mitHgre  aiul  iniul&qiiuie  salary,  is  ofltiu  great.  Fees  which  iiut- 
urnlly  in  the  abspncn  of  an  agency  would  be  collected  for  9erTic4« 
rendered  at  the  principal  office,  and  which  would  be  turned  in 
that  case  into  tlie  Treasury  of  the  Cnitod  States,  are  iu  thi.>> 
manner  diverted,  and  being  collected  for  services  rendered  at  the 
agency  are  divided  between  the  principal  officer  and  his  ligeut. 
It  would  he  most  advanttLgooiiB  that  all  consular  agencies  should 
be  abotished,  and  that  tho  offioiid  fees  which  now  go  to  their  sup- 
port should  go  to  the  principal  office,  which  ought  in  every  caau 
to  be  a  salaried  one,  anrl  he  tnrced  into  tho  Treasury  with  tho 
other  official  fees  whi<;li  come  t<)  that  office.  If  these  agencies 
were  abolished  them  would  then  ntmain  three  hundreil  and  thirty 
principal  offices,  of  which  two  hundred  and  thirty-scTen  ore  now 
salaried,  and  ninety-three  receive  no  salaries.  These  Inst  are 
oompensated  entirely  by  tho  official  and  unofficial  fees  which  they 
may  from  time  to  time  collect. 

•^ho  highest  salary  paid  is  tr.rjOO,  and  that  amount  is  jwid 
only  at  Seoul,  Korea,  where  the  Consul -General  is  also  Minister 
Resident,  and  consorinently  occupies  »  diplomatic  posiiion  with 
all  the  expenses  incident  thorcio.  The  Con«nI-Oenenil  at  Atheni. 
Bucharest,  ami  Belgrade  is  paid  ♦6,500.  He  i«  also  Knvoy  Kx- 
ti-aordinaryand  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  C.reece.  Roumania, 
and  Servia,  and  serves  in  all  the  above  offlcea  for  one  and  tho 
■ame  wtlary.  The  Consnl-Genoral  at  Havana  receives  •fi,f«Xi, 
Mid  the  Consul-Oeneral  at  Melhonme  $4,500.  There  are  twelve 
offices  where  »o,000  are  paid,  via,;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Shanghai, 
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I'ttrifl,  ChIciiiu,  Hong  E.oiig,  Liverpoo).  [jondoii,  Porl  an  Prince, 
itom«,  'rubomn,  Cairo,  and  Uangkok  (wlioro  tho  Consul  \a  »\ao 
Hinister  Baaidcnt)  ;  Mrou  offices  whci-c  M,000  are  iiatd,  ris.: 
Panntna,  Berlin,  Montreal,  Honoluin,  Kanagawa,  Monrovia,  and 
Mexico  ;  seven  where  $3,500  are  paid,  vix.:  Vienna,  Amo}',  Can- 
ton, Tien  Tstn,  Havre,  HaliTax,  and  Oallao;  bhirty-ouu  where 
#3,000  nro  paid  ;  thirty  whore  t'i,500  are  paid  ;  and  Jifty-one 
whcrv  tx',000  aru  paid.  The  rutiiainiug  uiuety-fire  of  tbe 
salaried  officers  rfrcoive  milarie^  of  only  |t],6UU  or  11,000  per  an- 
num. 

Consular  officers  are  not  allowed  tlieir  travelting  exjwnsee  to 
and  from  their  posts,  no  matter  how  distant  the  lntt«r  may  be. 
They  ore  simply  entitled  to  tlieir  ralaries  during  the  traiwit,  pro- 
vi<l»jd  they  do  not  consume  more  lliaiiu  cvrUiin  number  of  d»y«t« 
iranniiu,  which  number  Ib  fixed  hy  the  Secretary  of  State,  nor  arc 
they  allowed  to  transact  nuybnainoaa  in  the  place  to  which  they  ore 
■ooredited  where  their  salary  exceeds  tl,(X)0.  They  arc  allowed  u 
oorbun  sum  of  money  for  rent  of  oonsutur  oHioeH,  which  has  been 
fixed  at  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  salary,  but  this  sum  isapent 
under  the  direction  of  the  DoparLiuent  of  State,  and  can  be  naed 
only  for  the  rcniing  of  offincs.  strictly  go  apoaking,  and  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  rental  of  their  own  honse  or  lodgings.  A  clerk  is 
allowvd  in  some  oases,  and  sometimes  also  a  measencer  where  there 
leemttobean  at>soluteneed  of  such  ;  but  the  appropriationit  mnde 
by  Oongrow  for  oinrk  hire  and  for  contingent  expenses  of  consuls 
for  many  years  past  have  been  bo  grossly  inadequato  to  the  necils 
of  the  lorTiro  that  in  most  posts  the  offices  arc  miserably  cqnippod 
both  as  to  clerks  and  meaaengera. 

Tb«re  are  certain  emoliinienta  coming  to  contiulA  nt  certwn 

^jKwts  of  «n  nnoffifisl  nature,  sui-h  as  foos  fnr  taking  doponltions. 

'  oaths,  etc.,  which  arc  not  c-onsiderod  oflifial  in  their  nature,  and 
which  a  oonaular  officer  is  therefore  allowed  to  retain  as  Ills 
private  property.  All  oflicial  fcei* — ami  (hew  are  prescribed  hy 
the  President — every  coriBuIar  officer  riH-civing  a  nUary  is  brtund 
to  aoconnt  for  and  (o  tnrn  over  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUteH.  The  unoffii'inl  fees  in  some  phicos  amount  to  large  sums. 
and  in  London,  Liverpool,  Paris,  and  a  few  others  of  tb'- 
impoHnnt  bninneas  centres,  render  tbe  office  of  unnenal  valne. 
In  Lonilmi.  for  inntanf*.  the  nm'fficial  fo-es  amount  tn  five  nr  sit 
times  Ibo  proscribed  salary.     Uut  thn  places  where  inch  large- 
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fees  are  to  bo  sccurvd  ur8  very  few  indiH!*!,  ami  might  idiiiost  be 
saiil  to  bo  covered  by  tbe  tbroo  plac«e  abova  nutiieil.  By  an  odd 
perrersion  of  justice,  the  reoeipts  from  unofiiciaJ  fees  Are  lorgeet 
in  the  places  where  the  largest  aalariee  are  paid. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the  plight  of  tbv  man  who  Gods 
liimsclf,  for  example,  in  Cojlon,  Aucklnnd,  or  Cape  Town,  or,  not 
quite  K>  ba<li  but  bad  enough,  in  Malta,  or  Santon,  or  Para,  all  of 
whioh  are  places  whore  the  salaries  are  tixed  at  ftl.^OO,  with  no 
financial  rpBoin-cos  except  his  salary.  What  must  be  the  despemtc 
financial  cmbarraesmcnt  of  the  eonsiil  to  cithur  of  tliojto  places 
who  starts  oB  fur  his  post  with  the  mouth's  \iay  allowed  him  for 
wliat  ia  called,  his  inatruction  period  and  with  noopportntiity  even 
iodiawiuadTAuce  that  portion  of  hii;  puyaltowerl  him  forliisLraii- 
•it  period,  which  can  only  bo  paid  after  he  has  rendered  hia  ac- 
counts upon  bis  arrival  at  tbe  puet.  and  with  the  remainder  of 
his  $1,50U  to  keep  him  for  the  rest  uf  the  year  ?  It  is  not  to  b« 
wondered  at  that  some  of  our  consular  officers  get  iuto  fiuancial 
difficulties  ami  leave  tlieir  offirea  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms, 
with  d«ht-!i  unpaid.  Iti-s  rather  a  matter  of  surpi'isc  that  they 
manage  as  well  as  they  appear  to  do.  It  may  not,  to  be  rare, 
cost  a  great  deal  for  a  man  to  live  at  Ceylon  or  Cape  Town,  when 
once  he  itianages  to  reach  tlioae  jilaces ;  but  even  if  that  be  a  fact, 
he  must  live  away  from  his  family  and  in  a  moat  meager  manner 
to  eke  out  existence  upon  the  present  allowatiou.  80  too  in  Eu- 
rope, in  such  pliicoB  as  Liege,  mid  Copenhagen,  and  Nice,  and 
many  others  where  the  salary  is  tl.SOO  and  the  unofficial  work 
yieldB  hardly  any  return. 

Thfise  are  only  a  few  of  tlio  most  glaring  cases,  but  the  posi- 
tion of  a  man  without  property  of  hte  own  sufficient  to  make  him 
practically  irulepoiidont  of  big  enlary  so  far  as  aubsiatence  ia  con- 
cerned who  goes  for  instance  to  Trioatc,  Cologne,  Dublin,  or 
Ijee<U,  or  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  or  to  Guatemala,  or 
^[anagtiB,  ur  to  Tamatare,  Sfadagaautir,  or  to  Odessa,  or  Manila, 
or  Beirut,  or  .Ternsalem,  on  a  salary  of  $3,000  is  relstivly  little 
better  oH.  Nor  is  tho  position  of  a  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  or 
at  Brussels,  or  at  Marseille*,  Hamburg,  SheHield,  Nuevo  Laredo, 
Athena,  Xingpo.  or  Victoria,  B,  C,  with  a  salary  of  •i2,50O  to  be 
envied,  with  tbe  necessary  demands  which  be  is  obliged  to  meet. 
V  It  is  of  course  notorious  that  there  arc  many  more  applicnnta 
for  CTou  the  worst  of  these  offices  than  there  are  offices,  and  that 
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niiuiU*rlt!toi  men  will  tw  readily  found  to  SHcriticc  tlicmsvlvcg  for 
the  good  of  llieir  country  aii«!  go  to  TumiitaVf  ur  Sydney  on 
$3»000,  or  to  Tuhiti  or  Sierni  I>M>no  uu  11,000.  But  tlio  hitereBt 
of  the  c)tii«n«  of  the  Uiiiled  States  is  [>rp«iin)ably  centred  more 
upon  the  welfaro  of  tho  public  service  limn  oii  /urnidhing  pl)ict« 
for  sclf-iBK-riflciiig  iinlivitlijals.  x  Tliuy  tuku  iiu  sutiiiftietiuu  iu  tho 
cr««tion  of  a  oouenlar  office  unlosa  ita  existence  ia  for  tho  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  as  organised  for  their  benefit.  If  such  cou- 
ditiona  are  aunozod  to  ita  oreatioii  u  to  niililate  against  itseffect- 
iTeoeaa  to  uooumplitih  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  creat«t(l,  the 
r«asoa  for  its  creation  coaaee  to  exist.  That  reason  is  primarily 
that  tho  couaulur  officer  may  encourage  the  increase  of  tnule  be- 
tween his  country  and  the  country  to  whinh  ho  is  accredited  by 
giving  aasislance  in  the  way  of  information  and  protection  to  his 
fellow-citizens.  In  order  to  do  this  cffcoitvely  he  must  he  a  man 
wboae  character  inspire*  reapeot  among  the  people  with  whom  he 
HBOciiUea  and  who  has  inQueoco  through  his  chaniuter,  abilities, 
and  poflition,  not  only  aa  an  oDicer,  but  also  as  a  man  among  the 
people  with  whom  he  is  to  transa^tt  the  business  of  his  office.  If 
the  pecuniary  alhiwanoe  given  bitn  by  his  government  is  sach 
as  to  render  it  tmposaiblc  for  him  to  live  on  an  equality  with  his 
oollMgaeii,  or  to  maintain  a  wcial  jiosition  in  tho  nommtinity 
auoh  aa  they  are  able  to  maintain,  his  government  ia  the  loser. 
It  ia  far  better  to  have  no  consular  office  in  any  given  place  than 
to  cripple  its  efficiency  by  the  conditions  of  its  creation. 

Unless  Congress  can  see  its  vny  to  make  more  generous  ap- 
propriations for  the  consular  service  with  a  view  principally  to 
orssting  Integer  aatariea,  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  rednce  the  num- 
ber of  adaricd  offices  and  to  distribute  tho  sum  of  money  now  ap- 
propriated fur  the  pay  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  officera 
among  one-half  that  uu  mber  with  salaries  proportionately  greater. 
Id  any  case  there  should  be  no  unsalaried  officere  whatever  a[id 
no  sahiry  below  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  There  are  now,  ai 
w«  have  aeon,  besides  the  subordinate  agencies  which  we  have 
luggested  shonld  be  abolished,  about  ninety-three  unsalarietl 
principal  officers  who  receive  their  compensation  in  feea.  The»; 
officea  should  either  be  aholiahM  or  should  be  made  salorieil 
offices  and  the  fees  receive*!  by  them  turned  into  the  treasury. 

In  several  countrifji  tho  United  Htatee  maintains  a  far  greater 
number  of  consular  offices  than  ia  required  by  the  demands  of 
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cominvrcu  aud  oiiewbiuU  seems,  moreovur,  dispropurtioimto  Ut  the 
number  muiutaiiied  by  Uie»e  cuuiilries  rwspectively  in  this  country. 
For  instance,  in  Qertiiatiy  we  have  tifty-yne  consular  officifrs, 
while  Oornijiny  hiis  twenty-two  in  this  conutry.  In  Franco  the 
Unitetl  Btatc^  has  tlnrty-seren,  and  France  hag  twenty-Gve  in 
this  country.  In  the  islands  of  (ircut  Britain  iilono  the  United 
States  hati  fifty-ticven,  in  British  North  America  abont  one- 
hundred  und  thirty,  beeidea  othora  acnttere<l  over  the  world  in 
otborputuuissiunHof  the  itriiish  Emiiiro.  Givut  Britain  haH,ina1l, 
forty-two  conaufar  ottietw  in  this  country.  A  great  reduction  in 
the  nuniber  of  United  Stiitos  uooeuhir  oflkeni  oouUl  moat  advan- 
lageously  be  niiide  in  Oanuda,  especially  in  the  ProvinceR  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario.  It  is  uot  going  too  fnr  to  atato  that  two-thirde  of 
the  offices  in  these  provinces  could  be  discontinued  with  the  bett 
rceulta  for  the  interests  of  the  service. 

If  the  prizes  arc  larger,  the  c/>mpetitorB  will  be  of  enperior 
qnnlicy.  The  host  men  will  not  compete  for  iin  inferior  prize, 
and  in  order  to  induce  tiuob  men  as  should  be  in  the  oonsulnr 
serrice  tc  enter  ii  as  n  life  cuLreer,  there  should  be  asBured  to  them 
as  long  OS  thoy  remain  in  it  »t  leuat  a  livelihood  approximate  tn 
that  whioh  they  wonld  have  secured  if  they  had  remained  in  the 
ordinary  walkn  of  Hfo.  It  is  in  no  way  in  conflict  with  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions  that  II  man  who  has  once  been  proved  com- 
{wtent  for  a  branch  of  the  government  eervice  should  remain  in 
it  aa  long  tu  he  buliavoa  bimaelf,  or,  if  tho  dntie«  which  he  por- 
forma  therein  are  worthy  of  performance,  that  the  pay  ehonld  be 
sufHcient  to  rapport  him.  Tenure  of  office  dnringgood  behavior, 
in  the  sense  above  indicated,  and  ndcriunte  compensation,  would 
free  the  service  from  Rome  of  ita  existing  evil  it  and  threatened 
dangers,  and,  whether  effected  in  the  manner  here  suggeated  or 
however  otherwise  accomprnhedf  are  necessary  elements  in  its  re- 
formatinii,  And  they  should  go  together,  for  the  reaeon  thatearh 
ons  is  dependent  upon  the  other  for  the  good  that  it  can  work. 

WlLUAM  F.  Whartok. 
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BY  TDBUOX,  THOMAS  R.  OARTBB,  CBAIBUAN  OFTUB  EBPUBUOAN 
NATIONAL  rOMHITTKR. 


SiwcB  it«  oi^nixation,  ttie  best  iitt«rest«  aad  the  purest  sspir* 
ationi  of  tho  pooplo  bare  found  representation  tmA  expiv«ioii 
through  the  Bepnblican  party.  A«  a  rale  the  prospecu  of  the 
party  havo  not  been  brighter  than  tho  prospccta  uf  the  country, 
nnd  the  present  ozDoption  proroa  that  the  prosperity  the  uatiuii 
hae  enjoyed  found  ita  (otitering  forco  in  the  pre-eminent  adapt* 
ability  of  Repuhlican  priiiciplna  and  policies  to  tho  moral,  soctalt 
pbysi(!al,  and  (economic  conditions  of  our  national  life. 

For  welt  nigh  a  ganoRttioD  prior  to  Unroh  4,  l>iQ3,  the  people 
of  the  Unitod  Statea  bad  enjoyed  an  alnioat  unvarying  experience 
of  prosperity,  anpiirallelo<l  in  the  world's  hiaUiry.  Preliuiiuary  to 
an  intelligent  forecast  of  the  prottpecU  of  the  party,  an  esttoiate 
of  the  extant,  and  a  brief  auiUysis  of  the  causee,  of  its  defeat  iu 
ISO'ii.  ieom  eventtal.  After  eucuussfuUy  conducting  the  govern* 
meni  throagh  tho  war  for  the  preserration  of  the  Union,  the 
iwirty  iul>lrp88c<l  itwlf  to  the  taak  of  vitalizing  and  developing  tho 
tnduitrial  energies  of  the  ooantry.  Tlie  protective  tariff  polioy 
which  had  Bustained  the  government  through  the  periU  of  the 
rabellioD  was  adopted  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  RepobUoan  faith. 
and  w«B  advocated  as  a  govemmentaJ  policy  calcnlated  to  secure 
tho  permanent  commercial  and  indnstrial  independence  of  tho 
nation,  and  the  highest  attainable  prosperity  for  the  body  of  the 
people. 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  settlement  of  the  veatern 
oonntry,  and  to  more  ctoaely  binding  together  remote  ports  of  tho 
Uniou,  railway  conatniction  across  the  plains  and  throngfa  tho 
mountains  was  onoon raged.  Inspired  by  enlighw»iied  pn^reasive 
piiblio  poitojr,  tho  men  who  had  conquered  the  roboUioaaet  about 
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the  Uwk  of  converting  tho  material  rosoarces  of  the  oonlinent  to 
tLo  parpoeas  of  cirtlization.  The  iroudcrful  iLchieTemeiitB  of  this 
oouquoit  ot  peace  outtftripped  the  most  marvolloua  tales  of 
Orieutal  GotioD  tuiii  challeuged  the  udmiratiua  of  all  mankind. 
Ooutrafit«d  with  the  gloomy  periods  of  Deiuocratiu  rulu  before  the 
war,  tho  nev  era  broaght  into  bold  reli«>E  iho  merits  of  progrvts- 
nre  aa  opposed  to  reactionary  poltcjr. 

Id  the  mean  time  the  great  tide  of  immigratioa  following  the 
war  carried  with  it  cortain  riutous  elementa  which  naturully 
lodged  in  the  large  cities  of  tho  country,  and  quite  as  uaiuraUy 
gravitated  to  aud  remained  ateadily  with  tho  Uomocratic  party. 
In  the  wards  of  all  our  large  uttina  where  orime,  ignorance,  and 
alien  duutirncnts  prevail,  Democratic  niajoritiea  are  unfailing  aud 
overwhelming. 

For  the  party,  tho  extraordinary  success  of  the  country  brought 
forth  elements  of  wenkniN*:^  The  minority  peraislenlly  contended 
that  the  ezperi<>rtoe  of  the  paal  could  not  be  justly  applied  tu 
|iru80nt  coiiilitions  ;  thiit  t\\v  iwihieTernenls  of  science  and  art  had 
80  fi»r  miidilled  itidii^trial  alTiiiri  that  ancient  rules  relating  to 
supply  liii'l  denniud,  itocial  development,  educational  advancement, 
and  the  gonenil  conditions  iueident  to  and  surronuding  this  re- 
public no  longer  oontrolled,  as  formerly,  our  internal  and  external 
relations. 

Gradually  sentiment;  became  eltmtnatefl  from  national  politics 
the  farther  wu  rocodcd  from  tho  great  war  period,  and  the  issuo 
tliatgave  rine  tr>  it.  [n  a  constantly  increasing  degree,  polilioal 
convictions  evolved  from  mathematical  calcnlatious,  and  on  this 
cold  basis  party  enthusiasm  was  chilled. 

Individnal  proKpurity  began  to  be  regarded  only  in  a  relative 
sense.  The  laborer  whose  daily  wage  was  greater,  both  nominally 
and  in  parchosing  {rawer,  than  the  sum  earned  in  like  employ- 
ment in  any  other  country,  became  dissatisfied  because  bis  em- 
ployer seemed  more  prosperous  than  himself.  Tite  rapid 
transposition  of  vikriouii  forms  of  real  estate  into  personal  property, 
throngh  the  formation  of  incorporated  companies  created  to 
facilitate  targe  railway  and  other  operations,  naturally  resulted  in 
building  up  large  fortunes,  which  exjwripnce  has  shown  more  ap- 
parent than  real  in  thousands  of  instances.  Novertheleas  these 
large  apparent  afKuniuIations  of  wealth  snfllccd  to  breed  envy  and 
diioontent  among  prottperoas  peuple  wLow situations,  white  (eliui- 
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tou«  in  tbcmaelros,  becamo  unsutisfuctory  becauRe  siiSeriug  by 
compariaoii. 

Thus  enterprises  foBterod  bj  the  Republican  partj,  uctDated 
by  a  draira  to  guarantee  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  or  to  meet 
the  ({uickuned  and  progressive  Bpirit  of  the  agi},  developed  clc- 
luentts  of  diacontent  to  tbo  party'd  disadvantage.  From  theiie  and 
other  cauaea  the  perceutago  of  Itepublicaii  rotes  gradually  do- 
craa»ed  in  the  Republican  States  after  the  war. 

The  platform  in  L872  declared  ernpiuLiically  iu  favor  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  The  Domocratio  platform  avoided  the  issue  by 
referring  the  question  to  the  people  of  the  Oongressionat  districts. 
It  is  a  sigotlicant  fact  that  iu  the  election  of  that  year  the  Kepub- 
liciLQ  party  polled  the  largest  percentage  of  the  popular  vote  ever 
cast  for  its  presidential  candidate,  rit.,  SS.G.'J  per  cent.,  whereas 
in  1SS4,  eleven  nemoumtic  Stated  not  voting,  Lincoln  only  re> 
oeived  fifi.06  per  cent,  uf  the  popular  vote. 

While  temporary  causitt  have  iniltiut^  the  percontajte  to  rise 
and  fall  since  187:1,  tlio  fact  isapitarcnt  that  the  percentage  of  the 
total  Vote  cast  for  Itvpublioan  candidates  in  presideutal  electiona 
has  decreased  as  the  foUuwiug  table  «rill  show  : 

Rep.PerC<nLof 
Year.  Fop.  Vuis. 

t8M M.U 

188S 17.8) 

lan O.SI 


llep.  l>er(>n>.of 

Pop.  Vol*. 

55.83 

«T.M 

IS.91 


It  is  important  to  bear  in  rniud  that  a  rery  large  proportion 
of  the  Eepublicaii  vote  cast  in  the  Southern  States  in  I'iTi  was 
thereafter  so  eappreaeed  that  to-day  it  is  voiceless  and  unheard. 
To  assume  that  Republican  loss  hu  rcsnlted  in  corresponding 
Democratic  guius  would  be  erroneous,  as  the  folloiring  table  of 
l>emocratio  percentages  of  the  total  vote  vill  show  : 


is: 


Deo,  Vtr  Cent,  of 

PoPl  Vole. 

a.83 

ae.M 

IS.S 


Dan.  PerC«t)i.ar 

Vt».  Vol*. 

IS.iS 

BS3 

1»W 


The  balance  of  the  popular  vote  has  been  cast  for  the  preai- 
dential  candidates  of  independent  parties  that  have  changed 
namei  and  professions  at  each  election. 

It  win  bo  obaervol  tlmt  Mr.  Cleveland  received  a  smaller  per- 
centage uf  the  popniur  vote  in  1892  than  hiul  been  cast  for  any 
cundidalo  uf  his  party  niiioe  1872.     Pomocratiu  socoess  in  189:3 
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Jid  uut  iberefura  result,  as  has  been  jtopiilarly  stippuaed,  from  a 
jfeneml  uprii^iug  in  fitvor  of  lliiit  pitrty  or  iUi  tlieuries  of  goveru> 
meut,  but  on  the  coutrary  the  popular  verdict  vrae  adTonie  to  Mr. 
Oleveluiid,  free  trade,  uud  reautioo. 

The  tliird,  or  Pwple'a,  party,  supplemented  by  the  Mctarlau- 
KhooMaw  ajfitiitiou  tu  lUiuoU,  Wisuousiii,  and  ludiaiia,  is  responsi- 
ble for  Mr.  CteveUad's  election  aud  i&  entitled  to  whatevnr  credit 
or  blame  th'Cre  may  bo  attached  to  his  administration.  Throngb 
the  causes  iudieatod,  the  Republican  States  of  Wisconaiu,  Illinois^ 
California^  North  Dakota,  Indiona,  and  Ohio  ca8t  61  electoral 
votes  for  Mr.  CleTelaud,  and  the  States  of  KananM.  Colorado. 
Neroda,  Nortli  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  cast  33  votes  for 
Weaver.  Thoae  rotoa,  placed  in  Uio  Ropablican  column,  where 
they  legitimately  belong,  would  have  resulted  iu  'HA  electoral 
votes  for  Harrison,  iw  against  194  for  Cleveland,  with  New  York 
in  the  Democratic  column. 

Again,  it  will  bo  observed  by  reference  to  the  returoa  that  a 
ehauge  of  27,420  votes,  properly  distributed  in  California,  Dela- 
ware, Idaho.  North  Dakota,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kangaa,  Miasonri, 
and  West  Virginia,  would  have  given  ihoee  Stales  to  Harrison 
and  Becured  his  election. 

Elections  in  the  Southern  States  have  coiife<wedly  become  snob 
a  mere  matter  of  form  that  little  significance  can  justly  be  at- 
tached to  the  returns  as  indicative  of  public  sentiment,  aiul 
thereforn  the  increase  or  decrease  of  majorities  in  only  thoae 
States  wherein  elections  are  substantially  fair  aud  frm  can  be  re- 
ferred to  as  conveying  instructive  lessons.  In  the  country  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and  west  of  the  old  wlavj-  ttrritory,  not- 
withstanding the  People's  party  movement,  Harrison  in  1893  fell 
only  148,376  behind  his  vote  of  188S  ;  whereas  Cleveland,  tho 
legatee  of  all  dJsaffections  and  disorders  in  the  same  territory, 
received  in  1892  73,431  vote^  less  than  in  1888. 

It  is  obvious  from  a  glance  at  these  facts  and  figures  that 
through  all  party  vicissitodes  for  thirty  years  the  RojKiblican 
{«rty  has  maintained  it«  hold  on  a  large  percentage  of  the  jiopular 
Tote  with  a  tenacity  nnpreoedented  in  party  history  in  this 
coantry.  Tt  U  alno  obvioos  that  in  1$92  the  party  principles  ^^ 
not  repudiated  directly  by  the  people,  n<^rdid  the  popular  ¥••!• 
direct,  althoagh  it  permitted,  a  snbstitution  of  the  DAmocratJe 
theory  of  fn>e  trade    for  tht^  Repnhlican  polioy  of  pratontion. 
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Indepoiidvutlyof  theoxisting  Snanciiil,  coiumercinl,  und  iutluBtriitl 
dfprci^dion^  iho  fiiiun;  of  the  ItopnblicRD  partjr  u  UDt|ue8tioDabljr 
bright  nnd  promuiing. 

The  experience  boJug  endnred  by  tbe  countrjr  now  will  inevi* 
tably  and  indelibly  iniprcaa  npon  thii«  gcueratioii  a  ctoar  under* 
stunding  of  the  puieiitiul  iulliienoe  of  u  guvenimcntul  poHiiy.  uot 
only  upon  tho  nutiou  at  large,  but  likvwiae  upon  the  vitjil  interestB 
of  the  individual  citizen.  PracUciil  oxperioncti  is  clearing  up 
erroneous  iuiprt^ssions. 

In  1888  the  puuple  directed  a  revision  of  the  tariff  by  the 
trieuUa  of  the  prutective  policy,  iit  Ihe  aatnu  tiiue  rvpndialitig 
the  reviaiou  prcEoated  on  free-trade  Hues  by  the  so-called  MIIIh 
UU.  Ai  a  matt«r  of  fact,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Kvjireiwutaliveit  pr«|>»red,  and  O'ongrest!  paeeed,  in 
what  \a  known  iw  Ihe  McK-iuluy  Act,  a  revenue  bill  itub«taiitially 
Id  conformity  with  the  demands  of  the  electors.  But  it  »o  hap- 
]>ened  in  the  framing  of  its  M^hednles  in  committee,  and  in  run- 
ning the  gauullet  through  the  House  with  it^  slender  majority, 
together  with  certain  amendments  made  in  the  Senate,  dutice 
were  increased  here  und  there  ti|wn  a  soflicient  namber  of  aiiielcs 
in  general  use  to  enable  the  minority  to  successfully  prosecute,  in 
the  brief  time  between  the  paasage  of  tbe  bill  and  tbe  elections  of 
18D0,  a  campaign  (listinguiBhcd  by  the  tnoel  colossal  misrepre^ien- 
tation  ever  invented  with  intent  to  bewilder  and  mislead  the  i>eople. 
Pew  bad  read  tliobill,and  the  country  had  not  boc«mo  familiar  with 
its  operations.  Tlic  astute  commercial  instinct  of  many  of  our 
uiervbants,  intent  on  stimulating  trade,  multiplied  the  apostles  of 
error.  Kvery  oue  was  advised  to  buy  (loickly  and  heavily,  be- 
cAUM  of  the  alleged  inevitable  increase  of  prices  under  the  Mc- 
Kinley  law.  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  prices  were  tvm[K>rarily  ad- 
vanewl  in  many  instancea  on  goods  not  affected  by  the  tariff,  an<1 
in  other  eases  on  articles  that  had  actually  been  placed  on  ihe 
free  list. 

While  in  truth  the  McKinley  Act  made  greater  reductions 
than  the  Mills  bill  proposed,  the  impression  became  general,  and 
existed  ntitll  after  the  election  of  1S9S.  that  the  McKinley  Act 
had  greatly  and  unnecessarily  increased  the  tariff.  laboring 
under  this  impresiiion,  people  felt  that  the  Republican  party  hail 
ahnsM  it«  authority,  and,  so  believing,  they  defeated  ns  orer- 
whelmtngly  at  the  polls  in  1800.     Rrfore  tho  election  of  1808 
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many  »( tlieae  popular  errorit  had  been  exploded  lij  Mtaul  de< 
muiutrntion.  More  inert  had  been  cmployt.il,  at  Uittor  wagM,  tliaa 
under  any  prerioiiD  rvvemne  law.  MilU  and  factories  were  work- 
ing onfull  time,  and  in  «oin«  instances  un  double  time.  Prosperity 
reigneil  sapremc.  Confidence  was  universal  throughout  the  land. 
Even  tlio  opponents  of  the  Ilarnson  administration  fnlt  cou- 
strained  to  admit  timt  the  Federal  GoTcrnmcnc  had  ucTer  been 
adminisberud  with  greater  pnrity,  intelligence,  and  dignity. 

The  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  country  generated  wide- 
spread unrest  amongst  the  great  body  ot  our  laboring  people. 
Extravagant  though  the  statement  may  seem,  I  think  it  is  never- 
tlieluss  true,  that  great  prosperity  is  quile  as  proUtic  a  source  r)f 
discontent  and  unrest  as  corresponding  adversity.  OhI  experience 
had  ceased  to  be  instructive.  A  certain  iiercentago  of  the  labor 
element  accepted  the  statement  that  the  manufacturers  alone  pro- 
fited by  the  ttiriff,  and  that  Ubor  organizations  did  and  would  con- 
tinne  to  maintain  the  price  of  wage^s  irrespective  of  tariff  schedules. 
But  even  in  the  presence  of  these  conditions  Mr.  Cleveland  wisely 
diacerneit  that  he  could  not  hope  to  succeed  on  the  Chicago  plat- 
form and  therefore  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  virtnnlly  repudtat«d 
the  tariff  plank  of  his  party  platform  in  the  following  words  : 

"Th«prot«ciionof  the  people  In  bho  exelusire  UMtand  enjojmenc  of 
tbelr  property  and  eamlnKaconcededlfconatitntesihespi'cial  purposa  and 
mlit>loii  of  our  free  gDverDineiit.  TbU  deslgu  \»  so  [nt«rwo*ei]  with  the 
structure  of  our  plan  of  nil*  tliitt  r&lture  to  prot«cl  the  c!tlz«a  In  auch  lue 
andeDjoyment,  ortbelr  nnjustitlahleditninnlion  hy  thiMtoTfrnmcnt  ita^^tf. 
f*  a  betrayal  of  the  peopU'a  tniat.  .  .  .  Wo  wasB  no  ostenntnatlDg  war 
BKalnst  aajr  Auivrican  liiL«re3U.*' 

On  the  vital  issue  of  thecampaigu  the  great  mass  of  the  voters 
who  supported  Cleveland  and  Stevenson  undoubt«dly  did  w. 
as  the  recent  Ohio  election  bears  witness,  accepting  the  tariff 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  not  the  scntimenta  of  the 
Chicago  platform. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  language  employed  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
hind  above  quoted  is  almost  identical  in  tone  with  tho  oxpreeaiona 
in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Polk  in  1844.  as  follows: 

"  Id  adjiutlnf;tb«  dviallit  of  a  nvoaae  tarttT  f  have  b«retoron>  Mne- 
tlon^douch  modprafedlMrrinilnaliaK  dotles  a*  would  prodace  the  amonni 
of  revenue  nn^led  and  at  the  Mime  time  aflbrd  reaMaablc  iDcldcutal  pro* 
tcotlon  looar  homo  ladiulrT," 

Mr.  Polk  was  eleoted,  as  was  Mr.  Cleveland.    Tho  free*lr«de 
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larifT  bill  of  1846  wm  in  no  mqsc  loss  the  consummation  oC  a  du- 
ceptioii  than  will  the  WiLboh  liilt  prore  an  imposition  if  ApprorM 
■s  puted  bf  the  House.  Soathorn  Domocratu,  led  bylUiberlJ. 
Walker,  of  Mtssiasippi,  Prerideiit  Pollt'a  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
017,  prepared  the  free^trade  bill  of  1846 ;  and  the  samo  ele- 
ment, headed  by  Mr,  Oarlisle,  of  Kentucky,  nov  Secretary  of  tho 
Treaanryt  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Weei  Virginia,  has  dominait-d 
the  present  CongnHUf  whiab  haa  prusentod  to  the  country  the 
WUnun  bill. 

Ttio  Inrtff  of  1846  quickly  destroyed  the  prosperity  attained 
nndcr  the  protective  UiriQ  of  1842,  preftisely  as  tlie  shadow  and 
threat  of  the  Wilson  bill  have  quickly  withered  and  bligbted  the 
magnificent  prosperity  attained  nnder  the  tariff  of  1890.  His- 
tory is  but  repeating  iUelf.  The  good  old  ante-bellum  days  are 
with  aa  again.     These  days  arc  being  endured,  not  enjoyed. 

Taking  into  account  the  exhausted  surplus  Boppliea  in  the 
homes  and  retail  storee  of  the  country,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  tiling  of  dulinitc  figures  by  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  will 
induce  temponiry  busincstt  activity,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
eiisting  stagnation  continue,  to  insure  Republican  success.  The 
Americttu  people  must  do  s'^ine  busineas  on  any  basia.  The  party 
can  and  will  succeed  iu  189i>. 

The  question  is  frequently  aiike*!.  Will  the  Western  Repub- 
lican States  that  snpport«d  the  Weaver-Olerc-land  ticketa  at  the 
Iwt  presidentiiU  election  return  to  their  allegiance  ?  It  would 
aeem  to  suffice  in  answer  to  the  qu&stion  to  refer  to  thesoandalous 
adrainistrution  of  public  affairs  by  ropreseatatiTea  of  the  People's 
party  in  Western  States  and  the  consequent  disintegration  of  the 
party  as  BTtdenoed  by  the  ulectious  of  189.?  in  the  States  affected. 
The  Popaliste  hare  beuu  a  greater  injury  and  affliction  to  Kansas 
than  the  grassboppers  and  dry  winde;  while  the  good  people  of  the 
neighboring  State  of  Colorailo  have  suffered  in  credit  and  self-re- 
spect through  their  connection  with  the  same  organisation. 

The  People's  party  is  a  free-trade  party,  whereas  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Western  States  is  decidedly  iu  favor  of  protection. 
While  for  Toto-catching  parposos  the  People's  party  pronounced 
in  favor  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  current 
erenta  arc  driving  tlm  people  to  underaLaiid  that  as  far  as  it  has 
any  financial  theorius,  it  favors  cheap  money,  whereas  the  loyal 
advocates  of  silver  coinage  are  opposed  to  cheap  paper  money,  and 
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aro  in  favor  of  bimoUlliem  or  a  ourreacir  baaed  on  both  goltl  tuid 
iiilvor.  All  thonghtfnl  men  tliroughoat  the  tiilTer-producing 
Htatos  urc  fae^uniiig  to  folly  realise  that  tliogo  States  cannot 
nchicvo  desired  roaalta  by  allowing;  the  eitrer  qnestioa  to  be 
haniHed  by  a  part;  destined  to  be  etcraally  in  a  minority. 

TKe  People's  party  is  a  Southern  exotic,  and  on  its  fiiuincial 
theories  responda  to  the  Southern  demand  for  fiat  money  and 
plenty  of  it ;  our  Western  people  are  as  ftrmly  devoted  to  sound 
money  as  the  people  of  any  part  of  the  country.  They  are  ardent 
bimetallista.  and  their  interest  in  the  restoration  of  silver  is,  of 
course,  intonei&ed  by  the  fact  ttmt  they  produce  it.  Place-haot- 
ing  demagogues  have  played  upon  this  intense  feeling  by  making 
oxtraragantatatements  which  have  constantly  tended  tocroatoan 
erroneous  inipreasioa  throughout  the  Eastern  States.  A  better 
understanding  is  destined  to  Ij©  rettche<i  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Republicans.  The  people  of  the  West  are  be^nning  to 
realine  that  through  prudent,  rather  than  extraragant,  connaol 
their  intoreata  may  be  best  subserved. 

The  fuut  is  Wing  considered  that  at  leasi  90  per  oent.  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  are  in  favor  of  bimetallism  and  of 
the  use  of  both  goldaud  ailvcr  as  the  metnia,  and  that  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  Eiist  and  West  arises,  not  on  the 
prinoiplo  involved,  but  upon  tlie  mothoJs  that  can  be  eafely  em- 
ployed to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  It  is  clear  that  nothing 
can  be  expected  from  the  Democratic  party,  which  is  in  power 
and  will  not  do  anything,  nor  from  the  People's  party,  which  is 
neither  in  power  nor  jnstidcd  in  hoping  for  success.  To  the  He- 
publican  party,  the  people  will  turn  with  renewed  confidence  and 
the  Western  Republican  States  will  prove  in  foture  as  loyal  as  of 
old. 

All  other  considerations  aside,  should  history  remain  trne  to 
ilaclf,  tho  present  financial,  commercial,  and  iudustrial  depres- 
sion precludes  the  possibility  of  Democratic  success  in  189ti,  and 
insures  Itepublican  triumph. 

Tho  panic  of  1837  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  18-10.  The  panic  of  1857,  while  commonly  lost  sight  of 
as  a  political  force  becanso  of  the  stirring  events  which  preceded 
the  rebellion,  rendered  Republifan  succeM  passible  in  I860.  The 
financial  disturbance's  of  1K7:1  reduced  Republican  strength  from 
65.63  percent,  to  47.95  per  cent,  of  the  total  popular  vote  in  1B76, 
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jiric]  tlicdoprcseioD  of  1883  prepared  tlio  way  for  Rcpiibliuaii  rlofeti 
in  ISK-l.  WiL)ia(lilTt<rvn(;«o[onlv3.11  percent,  of  Clic  pojiu]ai-  vito 
itt  favor  of  l1i«  Dumocratic  party,  it  m-ill  beperceited  thatachango 
of  l«<ta  [him  two  vot«j  in  orery  hundred  will  insure  Bucoeen  in  the 
Ucpubticun  titAles  tliathave  wandered  from  tbeir  party  all^iunou. 

Existing  conditions  seem  to  firnarant«o  a  more  radical  change 
iti  tlie  popalar  vote  than  Repnblioan  neccssitioa  r«iuire. 

Tho  trend  of  public  sentiment  is  rery  cleurly  disclosed  by  the 
rrtunis  of  recent  eleotions  iti  the  States  of  New  York,  PentuyU 
viiniik,  Ohio,  Inwa,  Kansas,  and  olBOvhore,  all  showing  phenome- 
niilly  largo  Republican  gains. 

In  conclusion,  then.  Republican  loss  in  the  past  has  resulted 
from  the  abatement  of  party  enthusiasm  throuj^h  the  elimination 
of  wntiment,  personal  disappointments  resulting  from  the 
friction  incident  to  a  long-continued  administratiou.  discontent 
and  ani-cst  bom  of  extraordinarr  prosperity,  a  misunderst^iudiug 
between  Eastern  and  Weatem  Republicans  as  to  the  safe  and 
effecltvemetliod  to  boi^mployed  for  the  restoration  of  bimetallisni. 
tho  suppression  by  force  of  the  Republican  rote  in  the  South,  the 
ooheaiveness  and  ever-increasing  strength  of  the  vicious  elements 
in  the  largo  cities,  anda  misunderstanding  as tothe  real  oharaoter 
of  the  McKinley  law. 

The  great  work  to  ho  done  in  tho  future  for  tho  advancement 
of  civiliKatton  and  good  government  in  this  country  insures  the 
perpetuation  of  HepublicAii  supremacy.  It  is  the  only  national 
party  in  the  United  States  worthy  of  the  name  and  entirely 
equal  to  the  intelligent  administration  of  the  general  government. 
In  the  aieiui  of  peaceful  conquest  its  great  mission  baa  scarcely 
begun.  It  remains  for  the  party  in  the  fotnre  to  place  onr  tariff 
system  on  a  permanent  basis  along  protection  lines,  and  to  develop 
the  Americi^n  merchnnt  marine  nntil  onr  fltig  shall  float  over  onr 
nwMiengera  of  oommorco  in  every  harbor  and  over  all  tho  aoas. 

Tho  Monroe  Doctrine  must  be  rescued  from  the  domain  of 
eeuiiment  and  be  recognized  as  a  living,  vital,  and  inviolable 
principln,  Bopported  by  the  strong  arm  of  tho  government. 

The  two  OL-eaos  must  he  united  by  the  Nicaragua  Uanal. 

The  perpetuity  of  our  republican  form  of  government  must 
be  giiamnteod  by  insuring  honeijt  national  elections. 

The  niea  whoeavt<«1  ihe  ICepublic  must  enjoy  respectful  con- 
lidenitiou  in  their  old  age. 
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Tho  clHim  of  moil  to  rapeHority  over  the  material  things 
cre«.t«l  by  their  labor  mnBt  be  maintAinec!. 

The  principle  that  the  nation  ie  greater  than  any  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  mtiat  not  be  aurrendered. 

Our  foreign  policy  mnat  become  a  strong  American  foreign 
policy — flo  firmly  egtabliflhed  and  vigorously  maintained  that  all 
tho  Dftliona  of  tlio  earth  will  extend  tons  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration due  to  the  strength  we  have  attained  and  the  higli 
order  of  civilization  we  have  reaohed. 

Bimetallism  must  be  reiitored  on  a  safe  and  permanent  basia, 

The  great  work  of  ititernal  improvements  inn^t  be  continaed. 

To  these  and  kindred  questions  the  Republican  party  will  be 
commissioned  anew  to  address  itself  at  the  next  general  election. 
The  present  nnfortunate  experience  cannot  fail  toJmprcas  the 
country  with  the  gravity  of  the  mistake  made  in  \%^%,  whereby 
the  progre^ive  work  of  the  party  was  snddenly  iDt«rrupted. 

With  a  manifest  misinterpretation  of  pubiio  sentiment 
presented  through  tho  Wilson  bill  ;  with  current  hiatory 
verifying  to  un  unfortiinato  degree  all  predictioos  made  by 
the  most  ardent  protectionist  with  reference  to  the  de- 
structlre  erile  to  follow  the  abandonment  of  tfaa  protective 
policy;  with  closed  factorie«  and  open  soup-houses,  with  dis- 
organized business  and  organized  charity;  with  breadlew  homes 
in  the  midst  of  the  world's  greatest  granary;  with  the  increase  of 
the  flocks  of  Australia  and  of  South  America  simultaneously 
with  the  disappearancQ  of  the  HockK  from  our  own  {>aslureB  ;  with 
Now  England  idle  and  Old  Kngland  active;  with  aiieigneee  and 
receivers  as  prominent  busiuess  factors  throughout  the  land;  with 
organizeil  labor  seeking,  not  higher  wages,  but  any  wages;  with 
decreased  exports  and  increased  imports;  with  cheap  things  and 
no  chance  to  earn  a  dollar  to  bay  them;  with  idle  miners  and 
floo'led  mines  ;  with  increasing  farm  products  tlirown  into  de- 
creasing markets  ;  with  our  foreign  policy  reversed,  to  the  hnmili- 
ation  of  the  nation;  and  with  confidence  and  hope  supplanted  by 
donbt  and  uncertainly — who  can  question  that  tho  contrast  of 
worse  with  better  days  will  result  in  tho  orcrwhelming  trinmph  in 
18M  of  the  party  of  progress,  patriotism,  and  prosperity  ? 

TaouAa  11.  Cabtek. 


OUR  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 


BT  CUAEI.B8  B.  C&AMP, 


WnifH  ODO  trMcs  the  history  uf  thu  iiurigatioii  laws  of  tho 
United  Suites,  begintiiujf  with  tbe  act  of  December  31,  1792, 
which  cloeed  American  registry  to  foreign-built  Tcsacla  except  as 
to  prizes  Uko-ti  in  vtn,  i1own  to  tha  preAcnt  time,  there  appeiLrs 
ciiuulative  o?ldctioo  that  the  policy  had  its  origin  in  iho  spirit  of 
^nntiotial  independence,  commercial  as  well  au  political.  Super* 
iDoial  students  and  shalluw  reaw^ueru  as80ciato  our  navigatiuti  laws 
with  the  doctrine  of  protection,  as  embodied  in  our  tariff  system. 
But  in  point  of  fact^  there  is  no  association  between  them. 

Tbe  object  of  the  KeTolutionarr  fathers  in  enacting  tbe  pro- 
bibitive  oarigatiou  law  of  1792  was  to  provide  for  tbe  develop- 
ment and  perpotnity  o[  shipbuilding  in  the  I'Diled  States  as  an 
indispensablo  condition  of  eommei-eial  indei>eiidence  and  as  an 
unfailing  nursery  of  naval  strength.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
need  of  protection  to  American  sliipbniiding,  in  the  tariff  sense  of 
the  term. 

The  Pennsylvania  /'urie/,  in  its  issue  of  May  7,  1T90,  con- 
tained the  following  nn'iew  of  Lbe  then  comparative  state  of  ithip- 
buildingin  America  aiid  Kiti'ope,  from  the  financial  [joint  of  view: 

"SIiipbuUdiDfC  1h  oa  art  for  wblcb  the  irnlttMl  States  are  pteuliarly 
quatiHMl  bjr  tboir  skill  tiitbt  coiioiructioDaiid  by  lh«  ruatarl*l«  wltb  which 
tbeir  ciMinlrjr  abonndn.     .     .    . 

"Tbttjbnild  oak  rr«««lft  on  lower  t^rmi  than  tb«  cheapest  Karop^snTM 
Mte  o(  Or,  plac,  and  larch.  The  coat  cf  a  whjtr-oak  ablp  Id  New  Eagland  Is 
•bodttt  Hexkau  dolUfH  iwr  too.(t(ted  for  Ma;  aflr  Tcwwleoalaln  (b«  port* 
of  the  Battle  IB  Meitcan  dnllan  per  ton  ;  tbou^h  thv  Aniprican  0«k  Abip  la 
much  itaft-r  mid  mora  durable.  The  maxminin  ctnl  o(  tt  ri-iMiel  o(  the  high- 
•>A  slaaa  ul  Aim-rlran  live  oak  and  oednr,  wblcb  with  Hltad  t4nibfn  will 
last  aUynkra  wUliMit  ntpalr.  la  only  MtoSS doHan  per  ton  In  onrdlfrmmt 
fHtita;  wbU<>  an  oak  Hhip,  nti'd  Id  a  HtiiilUr  ■■inntixr.  In  tbe  cliea|>eat  porlH 
ol  Knftlsnd.  Hollanil,  or  Pritice.  will  ftML  5.>  t»  tU  ilullara  par  ton." 
VOI_  tiLTUI.— KO.  449.  -iH 
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TluB  relative  state  of  the  first  cost  of  ships  existed  at  the  lUte 
of  the  panage  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  \t9'i,  Ileiice,  it  coiiM 
not  bare  been  a  merely  protective  measure,  in  the  tiinlT6eni)c,  bu- 
cutiHe  nuder  the  coiuIitiouB  stated  by  the  Pennsylvania  J^ockd 
there  could  hare  been  no  competition. 

The  policy  of  the  fathers  had  a  broader  baais,  a  deeper  fonnda- 
tion,  atxl  a  wider  scope  of  patriotiiim  and  foresight.  They  rcal- 
ised  that  Amcricau-bailt  shiju  were  not  only  lees  oot^tly,  but 
bettor  and  more  effivieiit  veliioleeof  cooimeroe  than  contemporary 
foreiga  shipa.  They  kuen-  that,  ut  the  theu  prevailing  rates  of 
cost,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  American  nierchaut  to  im^ 
port  a  newly  biitlt  foreign  ship.  Therefore,  the  immediate  object 
of  their  law  of  1?92  could  not  have  been  else  than  to  prohibit 
the  purchase  and  registry  of  old  and  partly  worn-out  foreign 
ships,  and  thereby  to  maintain  in  our  merchant  marine  the  high 
standard  of  nnporiority  due  to  the  greiitor  skill  of  American  bnild- 
ors,  and  the  better  grade  of  American  muterials.  But  this  waa 
not  their  only  pu rpose.  With  foresight  amnunting  lo  prophecy 
they  seemed  to  divine  the  vioissititdeB  of  the  future.  Bo,  at  the 
wry  beginning  of  the  federal  governmeat  they  Uid  this  oariga- 
tion  law  of  1793  tis  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of  oar  domestic 
polity  for  all  time,  and  whoMy  indifferent  to  more  ooonomic  con- 
ditions of  the  day  in  wlijch  they  lived. 

During  the  one  hundred  and  one  yeara  that  have  elapsed  since 
George  Washington  approved  the  navigation  law,  the  conditions 
of  shipbuilding  in  America,  rehitively  to  those  prevailing 
abroad,  have  undergone  many  Ticissitudcs.  At  any  time  between 
1700  and  1840  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  review  quoted  from 
the /"^HnAyrwrMw  Pncit**;  prevailed,  and  the  Uoitfld  States  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  her  natural  rosonrces  and  the 
superior  skill  of  her  naval  architects  and  shipwrights,  liut,  ati 
England's  supply  of  tiinlK^r  vanished,  her  production  of  mettils 
increased,  which  fact  naturally  caused  the  evolution  of  the  iron 
ship. 

The  practicjibility  of  the  use  of  iron  in  ship  construction  had 
been  seen  long  before  it  became  n  commercial  fact,  but  whik  the 
system  wiw  early  known,  the  developnii-nl  of  proper  structural 
devices  wasot  slower  progress.  Ase^arty  as  18^'}  Captain  De  Uonl- 
gory,  of  the  French  "Navy,  published  h  vnlnable  work  entitled  .Vr- 
ttinirenur  Ux  Xavire»  en  Fer,  \n   the  fdrmnf   papers   in  tlm -^«- 
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itaJen  de  r/nduftrie  Naliotmk  et  i^rangiiret  wbich  wora  subse- 
quentty  reprioled  in  a  small  book  in  18S4-  CupUin  Moiitgory 
introdiicod  hi«  work  with  the  remark  that  "oue  might,  perliups, 
trace  Che  origin  of  iron  reaseU  to  an  invention  of  Demetrius 
PoHoroetos  when  he  wm  besieging  Rhode*,  304  years  before  the 
present  era." 

After  some  other  intereetiog  hiatorioal  rcscarehcft,  Captain 
Uontgory  pointdl  out  that  the  chinf  obBtacte  to  aacccasful  ship- 
buflding  in  iron  ut  that  time  (182S-34)  waa  due  to  the  lack  of 
suitable  machinery  (or  working  aud  shaping  the  matorial.  This, 
he  said,  could  uoi  be  done  by  hand  an  iu  the  case  of  wooden  ships, 
and  he  left  the  matter  of  iuvonting  or  adapting  tlie  necessary 
meuhauical  appliances  for  metal  constractioo  to  the  akilt  of 
praotical  shipbuilders. 

Th«M  acliievements  tjamo  along  quite  slowly  during  the  twenty 
yean  immedintoly  following  Captain  Montgery's  auggeelion.  The 
capacity  of  plate  and  ehHt>e  mills  was  limited  to  small  sizes  and 
1fg[ht  weigfata.  Punching,  bending,  and  otlior  ship-shed  appli- 
Mioe«  were  crude  and  costly.  The  old  woodworking  fthipwrigbta 
did  not  at  first  take  kindly  to  the  new  material,  tnfitct  the  first 
iron  hulls  were  built  by  boilcrmnkers,  on  plans  prepared  by  the 
wood -ship  builders. 

In  this  country  the  dorelopmont  of  the  iron  industry  was 
mnob  slower  than  in  England  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tinn,  so  that,  by  tho  time  the  actual  supremacy  of  the  iron 
ship  became  established,  we  were  far  behind  that  country  in 
all  the  essentials  for  rapid  and  oconotnical  conatrucUou.  This 
Mate  of  things  turned  the  table*  as  to  first  cost,  beaidos  relegating 
tho  wooflen  ship  to  the  past.  As  »50u  as  the  Knglish  found  that 
they  conld  build  iron  ships  cheaper  than  we  could,  and  that  their 
iron  ships  wore  commercially  superior  to  our  wooden  ones,  they 
at  once  began  to  clamor  for  repeal  of  onr  naWgation  laws.  They 
rapidly  pnshod  their  way  into  the  markets  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  building  iron  ships  at  great  profit  to  themselveB  for  nearly 
every  nation  bnt  our  own.  aud  they  naUirally  desired  to  otermn 
onni  too. 

mien  l>r>gan  a  aeriea  of  ByslAmalir,  oi^nixed  assaults  on  our 
carigation  laws,  nlwaya  promptetl  from  Knglish  sonrces  and 
ffwdually  adoptfii  an  u  pulicy  by  certain  of  our  hiwmakerii. 
These  asaaltfl,  though  mwb*  with  vigor  and  eumetiniea  adroitly 
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tnaoagM],  failed  in  every  case.  Whcnovcr  tho  qnestioa  cflino  to 
a  Totc  it  was  alwayit  found  that  a  majoritj  in  odo  or  both  )iou«>a 
of  OoDgreBS  bad  iuhcritcd  Iho  patriotism  of  their  ancestors  of 
1702. 

y  Uiul  any  of  Uieso  aasaulta  bi!un  snooessftil  to  the  extent  of 
wiping  Llio  tir.t  of  1793  from  thu  pagos  of  tlio  Kcviscd  Statutoa, 
thoro  would  not  now  be  a  finb-olasti  Biiipyurd  in  uxiateuce  un  our 
aoil  and  we  wonid  have  been,  like  Cbili  and  Japan,  forced  to 
dicker  on  tim  buubt  of  the  Clyde  for  the  construction  of  our 
I  new  navy,  \l  we  had  one  at  all.  Hut  a^ide  from  the  desire  of 
English  shipbuilders  to  create  a  new  market  for  their  product  by 
oi>oning  our  registry,  there  is  a  poliLloal  cause  oiterating  wiib 
even  greater  force  to  make  free  AuiuricHn  registry  a  desideratum 
to  England.  It  lies  in  the  threAt  of  maritime  war  to  which 
European  nations  are  consMncly  expa-icd  and  winch  just  now 
happens  to  be  at  an  nouto  siogo. 

At  the  time  of  the  Fmnoo-German  war  of  1870-71^  even  h» 
sturdy  a  jmtriot  as  General  Grant,  then  President,  was  persuaded 
for  a  time  that  it  would  bo  u  ^i>od  thin;^  for  our  commerce  as  a 
neutral  nation  to  permit  American  registry  of  foreign-built 
vessels,  the  theory  being  that  many  vessels  of  nations  which 
might  become  involved  in  the  struggle  would  seek  theaaylnm 
of  our  Hag. 

Antuated  by  powerful  New  York  inlluenccs  which  found  ex- 
preasion  through  Roscoe  Conkling,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  and  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  already  conspicuonsly  hostile  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  (leneral  Grant  in  a  speoifil  message  recommended 
that  Oongress  enact  logislation  to  that  end.  This  proposition 
was  antagonlzeil  by  Judge  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania— cUwajTs  at  the 
fi-ont  when  American  interests  were  threatened — in  one  of  his 
most  powerful  efforts,  couchetl  in  tbo  vehement  elo<]nence  of 
which  he  was  master,  which  impressed  General  Grant  so  much 
that  be  abandoned  that  policy,  and  subse^iuently  adhered  to  the 
existing  system. 

I  will  not  stop  here  to  point  out  in  detail  the  trereendons 
political  and  diplomatic  adrantago  whiftli  England  would  enjoy 
whan  dealing  with  other  maritime  powers  if  shn  could  have  al- 
ways at  hand  un  aj*ytiim  fi»r  the  lamo  ducks  of  her  cnrnmerctal 
fleet  in  time  of  war.  \Ut  ocean  greyhounds  that  could  (■ 
rMcape  the  enemy's  cruisers,  or  be  noLdily  converte<l  into  cnii:..- 
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thomwlves,  mi^^lit  ronijuii  under  tier  lliif;;  while  nil  bar  slow 
frcightart!,  trunips,  »ii(l  oUfolvte  piu>songer  bouU  of  pHSt  crm 
woulJ  be  tran^rerred  by  aliHiu  mIos  to  our  Ha^^,  under  whicU  the; 
couki  ptmiietiieir  trAfHc  iti  MfeLy  diiriag  Uiu  war  uuder  putice  rHtua 
of  indumiicti,  aud  without  unj  mnterial  diraroion  of  their  earn- 
tngs,  which  would  of  course  Ihi  iocroucd  by  war  freight  rutcs, 
returning  to  Iheir  fornuT  allegiiinoe  at  the  end  of  the  wai'. 
Thf  lauk  uf  such  aii  uHyluin  amountd  to  &  perpetunl  bond  Co 
keep  the  peAoe. 

Kruni  th«  end  of  the  rivil  war  to  Hbout  1880.  thore  wus  but 
frable  otiort  to  revive  shipbuildiug  iu  this  oouutry.  All  our 
Knergiea  of  oapilul  and  eiiterpriae,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere^ 
were  dirctcted  to  the  uxtenaion  of  railways  in  overy  dirention,  to 
the  repair  of  the  war-ravages  in  the  South,  to  the  settlement  of 
the  TMt  territories  of  the  West — iu  u  wonl,  to  purely  domestiu  de- 
T«topui«iit ;  pcuding  which,  England  was  by  common  consent 
left  to  enjoy  her  ocoiin  monopoly. 

Huch  was  the  etato  of  afTuirs  in  I8i<V85,  when  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  naval  a'coustructjon  offered  lu  Auierican  shipbuild- 
ing the  first  eniMiurageuieDt  it  liad  seen  in  a  quarter  uf  a  ueu- 
tury. 

When  we  began  to  build  the  new  navy,  every  Knglish  jounnil. 
from  the  London  Times  down  |>ooh-poohud  the  idea  that  u  moti- 
cru  man-of-war  could  be  built  in  an  American  yard,  modern 
high-powered  engines  in  an  American  machine  shop,  or  modern 
breech -loading  cannon  in  an  American  forge.  Mtvnr  of  the  Eng- 
lish shipbuilders  nibbed  their  hands  in  actual  anticipation  of 
onlera  from  this  government  for  tho  Bhi|)s  and  ^us  wo  needed. 
and  they  blandly  assured  us  that  they  would  give  us  quite  as  favor- 
fllile  terms  as  were  accorded  to  China,  ,1a]>an,  and  Chili.  And,  to 
their  shame  be  it  said,  there  were  oDiccrs  of  our  navy  who  not 
only  adopted  this  view,  but  did  all  they  could  to  commit  our 
goTemmeut  to  tho  pernicious  policy. 

In  1886.  when  Secretary  Whitney  took  control  of  the  Navy 
Department,  the  efforts  of  English  shipbuilders  to  secure  at  least 
a  share  of  the  work  were  renewed.  By  this  time  the  Knglisb 
were  willing  to  admit  that  the  hulls  of  modern  ships  coald  be 
butlt  in  the  United  States  ;  bat  they  were  Batisfleil  that  our  beet 
policy  would  he  tntuiy  the  ncoeasary  engines,  cannon,  and  armor 
from  them.     Secretary  Wliitnej,  however,  promptly  decided  that 
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Ibe  odIj  article  of  foreign  production  which  the  new  nary  nsc^t 
yraa  the  plans  of  veKjels  for  compartttoo.  Thia  was  wise,  because 
it  placed  ID  the  hands  of  our  builders  tlie  results  of  the  moet 
matnrc  experience  abroad,  at  comparatively  small  cost.  But  oue 
of  the  earlicttt  and  firmest  decisions  of  Mr.  Wiiititey  was  that  oar 
naval  TcaaeU,  machinery  and  alt,  mast  be  built  at  home  aud  of 
domestic  material. 

The  elTortfi  of  the  English  builders  to  get  the  engine-work  for 
our  new  navy  were  much  more  sorioaa  and  formidable  than  is  gen- 
erally kuowu.  A  prominent  member  of  the  House  Committ««  on 
Naval  A)Iiiii-8  proposed  an  amendment  to  a  pending  narai  bill 
empowering  the  Secretary  at  liis  discretion  to  contract  abroad 
for  the  construction  of  propelling  machinery  for  our  naval  ships. 
The  language  was,  of  course,  genenil,  but  every  one  knows  that  the 
term  '' abroad"  in  this  sense  would  be  sjmonymous  with  Great 
Britain,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Whitney  promptly  met  this  proposition  with  a  protest  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  NutbI  Oommittce  dated  February 
:f7,  laSG.  lie  said  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would 
not  avail  liimselC  of  such  a  power  if  granted.  There  was  no  occa- 
sion for  such  [lower,  and  it  could  have  no  effect  except  to  keep 
American  builders  iu  suspQiise  and  thereby  augment  tbedtfli- 
oulty  of  obtaining  capital  fur  the  enlargement  of  their  facilities 
to  meet  the  national  retiuirements.  Mr.  Whitney's  protest  was 
so  vigorous  that  the  proposition  died  from  it«  effects  in  the 
committee,  and  has  been  well-nigh  forgotten.  The  proposer 
himself  became  sntiAficd  that  he  had  been  milled  by  the  represen- 
tations of  naval  otHcers  who  were  under  English  inflncDce,  and 
did  not  press  his  amendment. 

I  have  brought  these  facts  forward  for  the  parpose  of  empha- 
sising my  declaration  that  the  promotive  inflaeuce  behind  every 
movement  against  our  navigation  laws  is  of  British  origin,  and 
'  that  whenever  you  put  a  pin  thro ngh  a  free-ship  bill  jou  prick 
an  Englishman.! [' 

The  portion  of  Mr.  Whitney's  letter  referring  to  the  pro- 
posed free-engine  clanse  in  the  Naval  Bill  of  1886  wM  as  fol- 
lows: 


I  think  oor  troe  policy  in  to  borrow  the  ideas  of  our  oeigbbora  w  tar  ah 
thfj  nrv  ibuuiilit  hi  be  In  adrAOM  of  ours,  ftiv<>  (hom  to  oor  sblpbuilden  lu 
Utw  sbupe  of  pluu) ;  nod,  bavlug  tbU  object  in  view,  I  bave  been  juizlau»  to 
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ftoquira  detailed  drawinit*  a(  ttic  Ut««tiiucblaer7  In  use  abnad,  and  should 
feel  at  llbertj  lo  spend  uior«  Id  the  aama  wmj  In  K«ttli4{  liolil  v(  tba  Utcst 
tbiniia  lut  f*r  as  p>Mailiti^  tor  llie  iiurpoae  of  ullllxins  thrtn.  W«  have  made 
Important  accumtilatiotis  In  thi»  lin«  during  the  last  alx  monEba.  I  think  I 
oucht  COrAjr  to  the  conunltteo  tbac  I  have  plaopd  rojaelf  la  cotnmaiiicatloii 
with  MOW  of  tbe  principal  marine- «DKlat!  buililcni  ot  the  counti?  witblo  Uie 
last  tbrM  muDthit  for  the  purpM*  of  cuofurriafc  wiUi  tbem  up^n  thle  mib- 
jecL  I  detailed  two  olHcvrsot  tbe  navy— a  chief  angbwerand  a  iin«  officer 
— wbo,  antler  mf  directions,  Tl&tted  the  principal  eAtabliahmt-DtM  to  tJie 
Ecaat.  Tb(!j  rccoiraLx«  that  io  tbo  matt«r  of  onBinra  for  naval  fltUpa  we  are 
quite  ln«sper1aiiced  aa  compared  with  mow  other  coUDtrie».  It  in  this  tact. 
duulitleoa,  which  the  cominlttoe  baa  in  view  in  autboHainK  tbe  parcbase  and 
impoitatlon  ot  eagbiea  for  one  ot  tbe  ▼•'swls  aathoriscd  to  t>e  coDHtracted 
tmdor  thla  aeU  If  thaoomnilttoe  wIllpunuitmBto  make  tbeeugge«tlon.  I 
dnd  myself  quit*  aatlslUd,  aftor  oonsaltAlIon  with  people  euKair-'d  in  (be 
Indu^cry  iu  thUoDaatt7,  that  it  woald  not  b«  oeoosaarj' (or  toe  to  avail  ot 
that  dL«rr«Uonu7  powrr  In  order  to  produce  aiacliln^is  ot  the  moat  adranced 
character.  Qnr  luarios-engiDobniiders  ia  general  express  their Inabititj  at 
tbe  piMent  momeat  to  daiign  the  latest  and  moAt  approved  type  of  eoglnegi 
fariiaTalTMMl»— an  laabilltrarialug  from  the  ^t  that  they  have  not  been 
called  opon  todo  anjrthloR  ot  Importasce  In  that  llo«.  At  the  same  time. 
tbeyalatc  that  U  the7  ar«  given  tbe  aeeflmar/  time,  and  are  aolcd  to  ofter 
dealcna  In  eompeticloo.  tbey  would  aoqtulnt  tbemMWe^  with  the  state  of 
tbe  an  abroad  and  hero,  and  would  prepare  to  ofbr  to  tbeROTemmcnt 
daalgos embodying  the  latest  Improremeola  In  tbe  art.  And  tboyareread^ 
to  eoastmetottbe  present  time  anything  tbatean  bfilmllt  anywhere  else  If 
thepUoaarelamlahed.  A«  I  And  no  great  dUBcalty  in  the  way  of  purcban- 
lace  plana  (In  fact  there  is  an  entire  readiness  to  taell  to  nn  on  the  part  of  tha 
eoFglne  buUdere  abcoad)  Itbinktbe  eolation  of  the  question  will  bo  not  very 
difficult,  altltongh  It  may  require  some  Um«  and  a  littlo  delay. 

It  will  bo  noted  that  but  little  inore  than  eif^ht  years  have 
elipflod  since  tho  date  of  Seorotar;  Whitney's  letter.  The  wis- 
dom uf  hiii  poliuy  ne^s  do  eulogy,  beyond  tho  hiatory  of  the  de- 
v«lopintiut  of  8toani  «ugineoring  iu  tlioUtiiiod  Suit<.>ti  during  that 
brief  period.  In  fact  no  other  enlogy  conld  be  a  tenth  part  aa 
eloqueut  as  that  history  is. 

In  1880  we  weru  content  to  piirohaee  engine  plans  abroad.     In  ' 
1894  we  exhibit  to  tho  world  the  matrelloiis  machinery  of  the  New 
York,  the  Olympia,  and  the  Oolumbia  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  still 
higher  development  thut  is  now  being  vronght  ont  for  the  new 
greyhonndd  of  the  American  tran»- Atlantic  line. 

The  engines  of  the  New  York.  Olympia,  and  Oolnmbia  have 
no  equals,  eitlier  in  material,  workmanship,  or  performance. 
i>ocs  any  one  sappose  they  wonld  have  ever  been  built  if  Secre- 
tary Whitney  bad  adopted  tbe  policy  of  haying  our  naval  onginrs 
in  England,  Iberuby  devoting  ibe  rosonroee  of  the  American 
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Ireadiirv  Lo  ])i\>iriuLu  a  BriLish  uioaoitoly  ?  No.  lit  llieir  BteatI 
wv  woulil  havo.  iKii-hii]»e,  tliu  cugiueti  of  Ibe  Bliike»guaniuteed  lo 
(ierelop  20,000  tuUicuted  borso  power,  and  &ooepto<l  on  a  per- 
formance  of  13,000;  or  the  engines  of  the  Vulc&u,  vith  Ue- 
licieucy  uf  performauct)  evou  mora  pitiable. 

The  policy  of  Secretary  Whitaey  was  in  fact  un  echo  of  the 
sturdy  patriotism  tli«t  framed  the  act  of  December  31,  1793,  dic- 
tated by  the  tame  impitiHe  of  national  independence  and  con- 
ceived in  the  samo  aspiration  of  patriotic  pride. 

And  now,  in  the  face  of  this  record  ao  fresh  and  recent,  the 
same  old  demand  for  English  free  ships  is  heard  again  in  our 
midst,  promoted  by  the  same  old  lobby  and  pressed  on  the  aame 
old  lines.  Are  we  nerer  to  hoar  the  laitt  of  it  ?  Is  there  to  be  a 
[wrcnuial  finjiply  of  Amorican  legislators  willing  to  promote  a 
BritiBh  industry  by  destroying  an  American  one  i*  To  all  his- 
tory, to  all  logic,  they  oppose  a  single  phrase :  "  Let  us  buy  shii>s 
where  thoy  are  cheapest."  Well,  if  national  independenoe  is 
valueless,  and  if  everything  is  to  be  subordinated  to  cheapness. 
why  not  get  our  Ihws  made  in  the  Huttae  of  Commons  ?  The 
members  of  the  House  of  Oommoiis  legislate  for  nothing.  Sena- 
tors and  Eopresentativc-a  charge  15,000  a  year  for  their  services, 
besides  stationary  allowance  and  mileage.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons makes  laws  cheaper  thiin  onr  Congress  docs.  Our  ahipa 
and  our  capacity  to  create  them  are  as  much  a  a}'mbol  of  inde- 
pendence as  our  laws  are ;  and  if  it  is  good  policy  to  get  the  for- 
mer where  thoy  are  cheapest,  why  not  get  the  latter  on  the  same 
terms  ? 

Two  years  ago  I  discussed  in  these  pages  "  The  First  Goat  of 
Ships,"  pointing  out,  among  other  things,  the  enormous  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  ships  and  engine 
building  and  contributory  industries  in  a  brief  space  by  reason  of 
the  reconstmction  of  the  navy  nuder  a  domostio  policy.  lAst 
November  I  coiitrihuted  a  ]wiper  to  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Society  of  Navol  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers," 
JD  which  I  stated  that,  notwithsdiading  the  privile^  embodied 
in  Section  8  of  the  existing  tariff  to  imjmrt  material  of  foreign 
prodaction  free  of  duty  for  use  in  the  oonstructiou  of  vesBela 
designed  for  the  foreign  trade,  I  had  not  taken  advantage  of  it. 
but  had  placed  orders  for  many  thousand  tons  of  at«el  with 
American  rolling  milia,  forger,  and  foundries. 
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I  had  to  [Kiy  nuntulliiiig  mora  (or  American  niAtcriat  tfami 
BritUh  msturiiil  woiilJ  haro  co*t  ilcIUere<l  liore,  biil  tlierc  wen- 
certain  niochanical  ami  Snuncial  considerations  itirolred  wlitcli 
in  mj  judgment  mora  tban  offset  this  disparity.  Hcice  we  may 
(lisiiiias  l)io  qiK'stion  of  material  aod  cousidur  only  tlitiC  of  labor, 
which  represi'iits  a  very  lar^  fercentago  of  the  cost  of  a  ship. 

In  tliiu  particular  the  English  buildora  havu  an  unduubtcd 
odrautage  over  us,  [u  will  appear  from  the  eubjoiuod  Labhis  of 
oompsntiTo  vn^es  embracing  twenty  occupations.  I  have  not 
dep«tided  on  the  consular  reports,  but  liuvu  compiled  them 
tUruugh  my  owu  sources  of  inforuiatiou  from  tbe  actnul  puyrotU 
r«flpc«tiTely  of  British  ship-yards  and  our  own.  In  reduciuj; 
Britiiib  wagM  to  ourstnudard  I  have  takou  tlie  ehilliug  as  the 
equivnlent  of  our  ijnarter  of  a  dollar.  I  haro  also  brought  oil 
wagr4  to  a  vpckly  basis,  taking  the  average  yearly  rate  of  fifty< 
six  hours  to  the  week  in  the  British  yards : 
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Thcao  figures  are  taken  direct  from  the  books  of  ropresentx- 
tive  shipyards  in  the  United  States  and  Orent  Rriluin,  and  repre- 
sent average  rates  for  1S1I3.  The  comparison  tcUg  iU  own  tttory. 
Brushing  uaide  sophistry  and  cant,  we  have  in  front  of  us  a  plain 
proposition,  the  logic  of  which  do  man  oan  evade.  It  is  simply 
this: 

A  vote  for  English  free  ships  means  a  vote  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  American  patternmakers  from  $18  a  week  to  the  British 
rate  of  99;  of  American  machinists  from  $1&  a  week  to  $8.fiO  ;  of 
American  boilermakers  from  |16  a  week  to  $8.50  ;  of  American 
sheet-iron  workers  from  115  a  week  to  I8.S0;  of  American  copper- 
smiths from  tlB  to  $8.60 ;  of  American  plumbers  and  pipe  fitters 
from  tlO.50  [wr  week  lo  $9.64> ;  of  American  ntrpenioi-s  from  flH 
a  week  lo  $9.60 ;  of  Amorioiin  drillers  from  $11  a  week  to  $G.40  ; 
of  Amcricnn  fittcrs-up  from  $15  a  week  to  $7.80 ;  of  American 
riVL'tvrs  from  $1*2  s  week  to  $7..'i0  ;  of  American  milkers  from 
$|&  u  week  to  $7.80;  of  AnKTican  moulders  from  $16  a  week  to 
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99  ;  of  Americao  furnikcemea  from  #11  a  week  to  t€  ;  of  Ameri- 
caa  pftiDtCTit  from  118  a  wwk  to  I9.')0 ;  ot  Aiiiericau  jolaen  frum 
$16.50  a  we«k  to  99  ;  of  Atneric&n  common  laborere  from  9^  * 
week  to  94.*'!0. 

Tber«  13  no  alternative  to  these  reductions  of  waj^  except 
total  dosing  of  American  Bhip^ards,  which  of  coarse  would  rvr- 
ilucc  all  ahiphuilding  wages  from  their  present  rates  to  nothing. 
This  is  what  men  n\&M\  when  they  talk  about  bu^ingships  where 
they  are  cheapest  This  is  what  rnakc^  ships  cheaperin  Kogluad 
than  hero.  And  this  too  is  what  makes  English  ships  Inferior  to 
American  sliipd,  cttuju  for  clasts  and  rate  for  rate  ;  it  ta  because  918 
H  week  wiil  buy  better  akill  and  greater  diligence  tlian  $!>  or  910 
n  week  in  any  county  or  nnder  any  flag. 

As  a  collateral  argument  iti  fuTorof  free  shipe  weareinformrtl 

by  the  litst  report  of  the  Poet-Office  Departmeat  that  the  act  of 

/March  3,  1891,  providing  for  ocean  mail  serrice  in  American  refl- 

'^^  flels  had  not  resulted  in  any  improvement  of  the  merchjuit  marine. 

The  solemnity  with  which  this  informatiou  ia  offere<l  to  the 
country  indicates  that  its  authors  considered  it  impurtauL  JLesa 
than  three  years  have  elapsed  since  that  law  was  enacted.  With* 
out  reference  to  its  merits  as  an  economic  policy,  but  from  the 
pmctioai  point  of  view,  not  much  progress  could  bo  expected  tn 
that  time,  unltisa  merchant  flouts  are  supposed  to  spring  from  the 
brain  of  Congress  full  panoplied  like  Minerva  from  the  brow  of 
Jore.  However,  a  broader  surrey  of  the  situation  shows  thut 
there  has  been  material  improvement  of  the  merchant  marine 
consequent  upon  that  act. 

In  conjunction  with  another  act  which  created  the  nucleus  of 
an  American  lino  of  tmns-Atlantic  greyhonnds,  the  law  of  March 
3,  1891,  has  caused  five  new  vcaaols  to  bo  under  construction, 
which  are  in  all  respects  abreast  and  in  many  respects  ahead  of 
anything  now  afloat.  These  vesaols  ore  being  bnilt  in  conformity 
to  the  requiremonta  of  the  two  acts  referred  to,  under  a  contract 
duty  eiecated  between  their  owners  and  the  Po«t>OfliDe  Depart- 
ment, to  go  into  active  effect  in  October,  1895,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  This  is  snrely  progress  and  improvement,  but  the  Foreign 
Mail  Bureau  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department  has  either  overlooked 
or  ignored  it  throngh  impatience  with  the  slow  processes  inevit> 
able  in  the  production  of  ships  over  a  tenth  of  a  mile  long. 

This  is  somewhat  digressive,  but  it  is  introduced  here  by  way 
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V  of  prefiice  to  ihtt  rentArk  that  the  capikcity  to  UnWA  kdcIi  ahipy  bss 
been  attained  but  recently  by  any  Amftrican  fihipyard,  anii  hence, 
unloH  active  hoatility  to  Amoricaa  shipbuilding  be  admittod  u 
the  motive,  it  is  difficult  to  concoive  the  rationale  of  a  movement 
the  suooeaa  of  which  would  be  inovitiibly  and  almost  instantly 
fatal  to  tho  entiro  industry. 

It  has  been  well  ititid  tliut  "  A  great  steamship  is  the  graudeBi.'*^ 
triumph  of  mind  uwr  matter."  Id  no  othur  atriicLurv  uppeam 
Buch  a  combination  of  science  and  skill,  snoh  a  conspiracy  of 
brain  and  brawn.  When  a  steamship  leaves  tho  yard  for  her 
maiden  voyage  her  cost  accoiml  shows  ninety-6ve  per  cent,  of 
the  tola!  to  the  credit  of  labor.  Thore  18  no  charge  for  right  of 
way,  reiil  estate,  or  iiccessories.  She  is  a  thing  of  life,  un  auton> 
omy  within  herself,  and,  ouco  olT  the  land,  is  for  the  time  being 
a  planet.  Uer  deck  is  the  soil  uf  the  nation  whose  Qag  she  bears. 
llor  freight  is  not  only  tho  oommodttios  of  commerce,  but  haman 
live*.  Upon  her  safety  and  efficiency  constantly  hang  tho  hopes 
and  loT««  of  thousands.  No  other  thing  made  by  human  hands 
can  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  men  like  agreat  Btcamship.  From 
this  }K>iiit  of  view  there  i^jin  element  of  pnblio  pride,  of  patriotic 
exaltation  in  tho  national  posBossiou  of  great  steamships,  and  it 
Woald  seem  that  cognate  pride  and  exultation  ought  to  be  oher* 
islied  in  the  national  capacity  to  create  tlitim.  Such  a  capacity, 
ft(t«r  years  of  disheartening  straggle  against  powerful  and  vin- 
dictive rivalry,  baa  at  last  boon  attained  and  is  now  being  exerted 
with  grand  rosnits — when  Gongre^  is  asked  to  paralyze  it  for  all 
time. 

It  has  been  said  that  even  if  the  English  shonid  build  all  oar 
■hips  for  us,  except  those  for  the  coastwifte  trade  nnder  such  a 
taw,  American  shipyards  would  still  flourish  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  coastwise  conetruction  and  tho  repairs.  Did  the  anthers  of 
that  theory  ever  see  an  eetabliahmont  entirely  devoted  to  the 
repair  of  ships  that  woa  equipped  to  build  so  much  as  a  tug  ? 
*Tho  Erie  Basin  Ur)-docks  in  New  York  ore  eiolnsively  repair 
works.  Was  ever  a  ship  built  there  ?  Could  one  be  built  there  ? 
Certainly  noL 

As  for  the  resources  of  the  coastwise  trade,  the  state  of  ahip- 
hnilding  in  this  oonntry  ten  years  ago,  and  before  the  government 
CAmeinto  the  market  with  the  new  navy,  indicates  thu  limit  of  its 
posBJ  bill  ties.    From  187d  to  1888  there  was  considerable  activity  in 
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shipbuilding  for  tliunoaslwisotrjuio,  rosuUin^'  tii  tEic production  of 
tt  IftrgD  amotiiit  of  toiiiiugu  whicii  newly  ei{uipped  tbat  traOiufor  u 
Usrm.  of  year^.  Atter  1886  tbi«  demand  f«ll  off  m  coiu«qaeiic«  of 
Imfiiig  beeu  fully  8uppli«'il,  so  that  since  that  time  but  fev  orderi 
for  further  coastwidti  construction  btirf^  been  offcrod.  The  total 
tonnage  of  nev  or  comparuttTely  new  irou  steam  tonnage  now 
employed  in  the  couatwise  trade,  iaoluding  colliers  and  ocean  tngs 
employed  in  barge- towing,  is  about  340,000,  and  IhiB,  in  the 
opinion  of  men  quaUlied  to  judge,  is  a  fuir  supply  for  the  rest  of 
this  oeutury  at  leu^t. 

It  U  otmurved  tbiU  the  present  English  raid  on  tb^  navigution 
Iftw  is  the  mcMt  determined  yet  made.  This  is  because  the  de- 
velopment of  shipbuilding  capacity  iu  Qreat  Britain  during  the 
Ittfll  dectulu  has  otit^trippe*!  the  demand  for  s\\\\m,  nud  there  i^ 
desperate  need  of  a  new  market. 

France,  Oerniuny,  Holland,  Spain,  Rnssia,  and  Italy,  which 
were  formerly  large  customers,  have  in  recent  yctira  oncoumged 
home  sbipboildiag  by  subvention  and  commercial  diecrimina- 
tious,  until  their  patronage  has  been  almost  entirely  withdrawn 
from  Kritish  yards.  So  Bevcro  iias  boon  the  distrees  of  English 
shipyards  under  these  couditions  that  quite  recently  one  of 
them  contracted  to  build  a  large  ship  "at  cost,"  in  expreei 
terms  for  the  sole  piirpoue  of  kevping  their  organisation  together. 
Even  Japan,  which  in  yeare  past  liaa  poured  about  thirty  mil- 
I  liona  of  dollars  into  England's  colTors  for  ships  and  guns,  has 
I  now  begun  to  build  her  own  men-of-war. 

Denunciation  oif  our  navigntion  laws  aa  "  obsolete  "  is  a  fiuh- 
ionable  fallacy.  It  is  true  that  they  are  among  the  meet  vener^ 
able  of  our  statutes,  tbo  Oonatitntion  itself  antedating  them  only 
three  vears.  But  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  act  of 
December  31,  1702,  was  quite  as  ninch  in  force  from  tliat  time  to 
I8ti0,  when  our  merchant  marino  was  at  its  zeuith  of  proqwrity, 
AS  now,  when  it  is  prostrate.  This  is  a  historical  Coot  which 
no  one  can  gainsay.  It  is  therefore  not  easy  to  see  why  a  Uw 
which  promoted  such  prosperity  an  our  merchant  marine  enjoyed 
prior  to  I860,  ehould  exert  an  exactly  contrary  effect  in  1894. 
At  any  rate  it  would  require  a  new  school  of  logic  to  prove  that 
it  has  worked  both  waya.  Denunciation  of  every  bnsineas  trans- 
action  between  the  government  and  steamship  owners  as  "  sub- 
sidy "  is  also  a  fashionable  fad. 


OUK  rfAVIOATIOy  r^xvs. 


UK 


Sf«aniahi[>  ownori!  «rlm  perform  pnblic  sorticc  by  transport- 
ing nretin  mails  utitloitbLedly  (txp«ct  jtnj  Tor  tt ;  but  I  am  nii- 
nblc  to  BCti  wliy  a  corlum  sum  when  paid  to  a  rHilroitd  compnnv 
nrn  rifcr  iii«iimbo>t  for  mnil-carrylng  nndtT  contract  shmiltl  be 
aillu<l  '^coniponaalion,"  and  vhon  paid  to  an  ocean  steamship 
oomiHlay  for  similar  aervico  should  be  naltod  "snlisidy." 

TIiu  firo  inaritinio  grejit  iKJwcrs  of  Europe— England,  Fratice. 
Oormnny,  Butwia,  und  Italy— during  the  ynir  1893  paid  i:3,331.573 
•t«r)ing,  or,  roughly,  >I6,4}67,865,  for  tbo  truiisjtortiitiuD  of  thuir 
iiiHiIs  by  Ka.  England  paid  M,3ijO,0(Mt,  inclnding  lb6  "  re- 
tJiinor"  of  20  shillings  per  ton  per  annnm  to  tlio  vcsoels  enrolled 
aa  coDT<>rtible  crnisora  for  the  auiiliary  floot.  France  paiil,  in- 
olnding  both  mail  compensation  nnd  tonnngo  bounty,  t5.35C,<XK), 
Gertnany  pnid,  iriclnaive  of  discriminiitiona  in  taxes,  port  diiM, 
Mid  lighthouse  fees  in  favor  of  ships  built  in  Qcrniany,  11.062,* 
000,  of  whiub  $1, '^00,000  went  to  one  company,  the  North  (Jor- 
man  Lloyd. 

In  all  these  cttsvs  the  transactions  are  considered  as  being  in 
the  nature  of  fair  coniponsation  for  actual  services,  luid  uo  one 
denounces  ihem  as  stibfiidy.  It  wonld  iippenr  that  compuusatiou 
for  service  becomes  "  subsidy  "  only  when  paid  to  an  American 
ibipownor.  Summing  up,  it  appears  thai  the  actual,  practical, 
valid  reasons  for  llie  repeal  of  our  nnvigntion  laws  nre  : 

1.  That  it  would  open  a  new  nnd  mnch  needed  market  for  the 
prodnct  of  ovor-developed  English  sliipyards. 

3.  That  it  would  offer  to  English  shipowners  opportunity  to 
unload  their  obsoletu  and  worn-out  tramps  from  t)iu  f<>ot  of  their 
list  njKin  onr  "bargain-hunters,"  enabling  them  to  recruit  at 
the  top  with  new  ships. 

8.  That  it  would  release  England  from  her  bond  to  keep  ihe 
peace  by  opening  an  iiaylum  for  her  commen-tiil  floft  whenever 
she  might  deairo  to  mulce  war  on  a  raaritimo  power. 

Th«ae  reasons  are  nil  Englieb. 

There  are  no  Auieriuaii  reasons. 

CuA5.  H.  Craup. 


PRIVATE  HISTORY  OF  THE  "JUMPING  FROG'' 

STORY. 


BY  HARE  TWAIN. 


Five  or  aiz  years  ago  a  lady  from  Finland  aeked  me  to  tell 
her  a  etorj  in  our  negro  dialect,  so  that  she  could  get  an  idea  of 
what  that  variety  of  speech  was  like.  I  told  her  one  of  Hopkin- 
son  Smith's  negro  stories,  and  gave  her  a  copy  of  Harper'a 
Monthly  containing  it.  She  translated  it  for  a  Swedisli  news- 
paper, but  by  an  oversight  named  me  as  the  author  of  it  instead 
of  Smith.  I  was  very  sorry  for  that,  because  I  got  a  good  lash- 
ing in  the  Swedish  press,  which  would  have  fallen  to  his  share 
but  for  that  mistake  ;  for  it  was  shown  that  Boccaccio  had  told 
that  very  story,  in  his  curt  and  meagre  fashion,  five  hundred 
years  before  Smith  took  hold  of  it  and  made  a  good  and  tellable 
thing  out  of  it. 

I  have  always  been  sorry  for  Smith.  But  my  own  tarn  has 
come  now.  A  few  weeks  ago  Professor  Van  Dyke,  of  Princeton, 
asked  this  question  : 

"  Do  you  know  how  old  your  Jumping  Frog  story  is  ?" 

And  I  answered  : 

"  Yes — forty-five  years.  The  thing  happened  in  Calaveras 
County  in  the  spring  of  1849." 

"  No  ;  it  happened  earlier — a  couple  of  thousand  years  earlier  ; 
it  is  a  Greek  story." 

I  was  astonishetl — and  hurt.     I  said  : 

"  I  am  willing  to  be  a  literary  tliief  if  it  has  been  so  ordained  ; 
I  am  even  willin<,'  to  be  caught  robbing  the  ancient  dead  along- 
side of  HopkinsoM  Smith,  for  he  is  my  friend  and  a  good  fellow, 
and  I  think  would  be  as  honest  as  any  one  if  he  could  do  it  with- 
out occasioning  remark  ;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  antedate  his 
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minus  bj  Hft«en  buudrod  yoora.    I  mnst  oak  yoo  to  knock  off 

jwi'l  uf  tliat." 

l$ul  tUo  profeuor  waa  not  chaffing;  he  was  in  eaniest  ami 
uould  uot  abate  a  century,  fle  named  the  Greek  author,  and 
offvred  to  get  the  book  and  send  it  to  mo  and  the  college  text* 
hook  contniuitig  the  Ktiglish  traiialatiou  also.  I  thought  I  would 
like  the  translation  best,  becanso  Greek  makes  mc  tired.  Jitnoar)' 
30th  ho  lont  tne  the  English  version,  and  I  will  preiicntly  inaert 
it  in  this  aiiinle.  It  ia  my  Jumping  Kmg  talu  in  every  easeniial. 
It  is  not  dtning  out  as  I  hnvo  atrnng  it  out.  but  it  is  all  thora. 

To  mo  thia  is  very  curious  and  interesting.  Curious,  for 
several  rcoeoug.     For  instauee  : 

1  heani  the  etory  told  by  a  man  who  vras  not  telling  It.  to  hia 
hwrons  as  a  thing  new  to  them,  but  as  a  thing  wliicli  ihry  had 
tpitnt*sttl  itHii  Koutd  reintmber.  Ue  was  a  dull  person,  and 
ignorant ;  lie  ha<l  no  gift  as  a  storr-tellor>  and  no  inrenlion  ;  in 
hia  mouth  this  episode  vaa  merely  history — history  and  siatiatica  ; 
and  the  gmrest  sort  of  history,  too;  he  waa  entirely  serious,  for 
he  was  dealing  with  what  to  him  were  austere  CM;t«,  and  they  in- 
terested him  solely  because  they  «>#<•«»  facts ;  ho  was  drawing  on 
his  memory,  not  hts  mind  ;  he  saw  no  humor  in  his  tale,  neither 
did  his  lifltencm  :  neither  lu^  nor  they  ever  smiled  or  Inughed  ;  in 
my  time  I  have  not  attended  a  more  solemn  conference.  To  him 
and  to  his  follow  gold-miners  there  were  jnst  two  things  in  the 
atory  that  went  worth  coneideriiig.  One  was,  the  amartnees  of 
its  hero,  .fim  Smiloy,  in  taking  the  stranger  in  with  »  loaded 
frug ;  and  the  other  was  Smiley's  deep  knowledge  of  a  frog's 
nature — for  ho  knew  (as  the  narrator  asserted  mid  the  listeners 
conceded)  that  a  frog  liken  nhot  and  is  always  ready  to  eatil. 
Those  men  discussed  those  two  points,  and  those  only.  They 
were  hearty  in  therr  wlmiration  of  them,  and  none  of  the  party 
wiM  aware  that  a  tlrst  rate  story  had  been  told,  in  a  first  rate 
way,  and  that  it  wns  hnmfnl  of  a  quality  whose  presence  they 
norer  suspected — humor. 

Now,  then,  the  interesting  question  xB^tUd  the  frog  episode 
happ<ii  in  AngelK  ('ump  in  the  apHog  of  '4!).  bh  told  in  my 
hearing  that  day  in  the  fallof  IHO.'*  ?  I  ftni  prirfnclly  sure  that 
U  did.  1  am  also  sure  that  its  dnpllcnte  happened  in  Bieotia  a 
eoiip|t*of  tlioiiRnml  ycani  ugo.  1  think  it  itinst  be  a  casv  of  hif- 
tory  actually  repeating  itself,  und  uot  it  uaeo  of  a  good  story 
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Iloatitigdowii  tbo  agosiind  sarviving  becanso  too  good  to  bo  al- 
lowed to  ]wrish. 

I  would  DOW  liko  l<i  Iiiivu  Ibu  rutul«r  ttxaintnu  %hv  Gre«k  olory 
iind  the  etory  tcUl  by  tlie  dull  and  eoteinti  Oalironiiao,  and  ob- 
Bcrre  bow  oxactly  ulitce  they  ure  in  essoiitiaU. 

tTmntUUion.l 

TRK  ATHKXIAX  AKD  THU  FROO.* 

ATI  Alhfitilan  onr«  fell  In  with  a  Breoiian  who  wba  fitting  hy  the  ra»A 
)<iilc  iDOkioKBt  u  trog.  Sc«li){{  thu  other  approach,  tho  Ikeotlan  said  fala 
wasa  rcDinrkablc  froii,  and  a»kpd  If  hp  would  agree  to  start  a  coal  e»t  of 
frof[«,  on  coudition  that  he  whose  fro)(  Jnoiped  fartlieat  ahoold  receive  a 
large  aam  of  money.  TbeAthcDian  repllMl  that  he  would  If  the  other 
wonld  feub  bim  a  Irog,  for  the  )ako  was  near.  To  tbia  he  agreed,  and  when 
ho  wa^i  Rooe  thu  Mhonlaa  tosk  the  {rog,  and  opcolnic  Its  WDUtb  puured 
some  atones  tDCoiutBtomBch.ao  that  It  did  not  Indeed  seem  tarf(«r  than 
l>i>fon>,  but  could  not  Jump.  The  Boeotian  aoon  returned  with  the  other 
frofT,  and  the  contt^fC  bvA^n.  The  accond  froR  lint  wm  pinched  and  Jumped 
mwlvTutcli :  tbuu  they  pinched  thu  Bcootian  frofc.  Aod  he  icatbered  hiai- 
wlf  for  a  leap,  and  used  the  utmost  effort,  bat  be  could  not  moTe  hla  body 
the  least.  8u  the  Athenian  departed  with  the  moncj.  When  he  was  Kotie 
the  Dn»tian,  wonderine  what  WAS  the  matter  with  tbo  fros,  lifted  him  np 
a^id  uzauiiup'I  bitn.  AudtwinK  turned  upside  down,  be  opeiwd  hUi  moatb 
and  voirlted  out  iho  stones. 

And  hero  is  the  way  it  happened  in  California  : 

mOU  "THE  CKLKHRATKD  JCMPIMl  FROO   OF  CAI^VERAS  OODTTTT." 

Well,  tbUb-rerSmller  bad  rat  larrlers,  and  chloken  eocka,  and  tom- 
cat«,  and  all  tbeu)  kind  of  bblO£i.  till  jou  couldn't  rest,  and  joa  couldn't 
frtch  nntbini;  for  him  (o  bet  on  but  he'd  match  f ou,  He  ketebed  a  frofc  on* 
day,  and  took  bim  home,  and  said  be  oallated  to  ediieatc  bIm  :  and  so  be 
never  done  nothing  tor  threo  montha  bub  set  tn  hh  backyard  and  learn  tbaC 
froR  to  Jump.  And  you  bet  you  be  did  learn  him,  too.  He'd  gire  bim  a 
little  pnnch  behind,  and  the  next  minute  you'd  >e«  that  froK  ivbirling  in 
the  air  like  &  doughnut— eee  him  turn  one  sntnincrMt,  or  maytw  a  ooai^  U 
he  icot  a  Rood  Htart.  and  come  dawa  flat-footed  and  all  riitht.  Ilka  a 
cat.  H«ROt  blui  up  HO  In  the  matter  of  keieblnftflies,  aad  kep'hfa  Id 
prsctiroaocoDslanI,  that  fav'd  nail  a  fly  every  time  aJi  fur  as  lie  could  »ee 
him.  Smiley  said  all  a  frog  wanted  waa  ednoatlon,  and  bo  could  do  'mo«t 
anytblnR— and  I  believe  bim.  Wby.  I've  sceo  him  set  Oui'l  Wcb'tcr  down 
hi-re  on  thU  floor— Dau'l  Wc^Mter  waa  the  name  of  the  frog— and  sIiik  ou  t 
"  Flip*,  l>an'l,  fliet  f  and  quicker'n  yoti  oould  wink  he'd  spring  Btraight  up 
nndanakeafly  olTn  tbecoitn'er  there,  and  Hop  down  on  the  Aior  •g'ln  ^9 
Molldanagob  of  mad,  aud  fall  tOBcratcUinR  llie«idcof  hia  hi-nd  with  bis 
hind  footoa  IndlfTerenT'  a»  if  be  hadn't  no  Idea  he'd  been  doin'anrraore'n 
any  frofl  mlKhl' do.  V'ki  hpvit  wi^a  fro;^  HontndKMl  and  Kira>Khtf<ir'ard  tm 
he  wan.  for  nil  he  vra-t  ivogift«d.   And  when  it  coinr  lo  fair  and  •()uare  Jiimp- 

*Blit«wiBk,  Gretk  /'i-mw  l.-->ii,jto*ltiom.  p>|tc  11*1. 
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log  oo  A  dead  kvcl,  be  ooald  get  o<-er  more  groaad  at  one  Htnddt«  than  maj 
aslmal  of  blB  breed  joa  er«r  mm,  Jamptnji  oa  a  dead  levol  yev*  hlx  strong 
volt,  7011  Uuterataiul ;  and  when  It  cM»e  (o  that.  SmUi^7  would  aote  np 
moDej  oa  blm  as  long  a^  be  had  a  rrd.  Smiley  waa  monatroua  proud  of  hta 
fraB.aDd  well  hemlsbtbe.  for  fellera  that  bud  umTBlled  and  beea  ereir- 
wberea,  all  aaid  bn  UJd  over  an;  frog  tbat  ererfJ^see. 

Well,  Smilej  kop' tbe  beast  In  a  llltle  InLtlee  box,  and  he  tued  to  fetch 
bimdoirntown  BomAtlmeaand  laffor&bflt.  One  dftjafoller— a  Btraogcr 
Id  the  camp,  ha  was— come  acrait  him  with  bis  box,  and  aays  ; 

"  What  might  It  be  that  you've  sot  in  the  box  f " 

And  Smttej  aaja,  aorter  Indifferent-lilce,  "  tt  might  tte  a  parrot,  or  li 
might  he  a  eanarr,  nufbe.  batltaltt't — it'sontyjotta  frog." 

And  the  foUer  toik  It,  and  looked  at  it  oarefal,  and  turned  It  roaod  tbli 
waj  and  that,  sad  sars,  "  H*m— eg  'tis.    Well,  what's  hs  good  for  T" 

"  WeH,"  Smllef  aars,  tm^j  and  care  teas, "  he'e  Rood  enough  for  dim  thlo£^ 
I  i^onM  Judge— be  can  oatjumpanjr  frog  in  CalaTcra.*  Countf ." 

The  fetler  took  the  box  again  and  took  another  tonir.  parricalar  look, 
and  give  It  back  to  Smiley  and  Baj-fi  ver;  deliberate,  "Well,"  he  sars.  "1 
dou'l  eee  DO  p'lnt*  aboat  that  frog  IbAt'H  au;  better*n  any  other  frog." 

"  Majrbe  yon  don't,"  Smilny  iwyii.  "  Maybe  yoi*  unitunttand  frog^  and 
maybe  yon  don't  nadentand  'em ;  maybe  yon'ro  hod  experience,  and  maybe 
700  ain't  only  aamalure,  as  It  were.  Aajwara,  I've  got  my  oplnloa  aod 
f'U  rMk  tort;  dollars  that  be  oao  outjamp  any  frog  In  Calaveras  County." 

And  the  feller  stadias  a  minute  and  then  Mty*,  kinder  «ad  like,  "Well, 
rm  only  a  Btraoger  bere.  and  I  ain'c  got  no  frog,  bat  if  I  had  a  frog  Td  bet 
jroo." 

And  then  SmUey  Bays  :  "That's  all  right— that's  all  right— It  you'll  hold 
BIT  box  a  minute,  fll  go  and  gvt  you  iv  frog."  And  ho  the  feller  took  the  box 
and  pot  ap  his  forty  dollar*  along  trlib  Smiloy's  and  sot  down  to  wait. 

So  be  set  there  a  gnod  while  thinking  and  thinking  to  tiiaself;  and  then 
begot  the  frog  out  and  prlxed  hb  laouth  open  and  tooka  teaapoon  and 
Alledhlm  fallof  tuAlt  nbot— QllM  him  m^tty  nemrop  to  hU  chin— «nd  set 
him  on  Che  floor.  Smiley  he  went  to  Uie  swsmp  and  slopped  aroand  In  the 
mad  fora  long  time,  and  floallyhekeCched  afrogaadfetehfld  blm  in  and 
gire  him  to  th  Is  feller,  and  aays : 

"  Kow,  if  yon'ro  ready,  set  blm  alongside  of  Dan'l,  with  bis  tore*paws 
fast  tToa  with  Daii'I's,  and  Dl  give  the  word."  Then  he  say»,  "  One— two 
— thr«t  tjU  I"  and  him  and  the  feller  tnoched  ap  Ibe  frogs  from  behind, 
and  the  new  frog  hopped  oft  llrrly  ;  bot  Oan'l  gIre  a  heave,  and  hyated  up 
bla  ahouldera— »o— like  a  Frcnchmao.  but  It  wani't  do  use— he  couldn't 
bodge  ;  he  wtu  planted  as  solid  as  a  church,  and  he  couldn't  no  more  stir 
than  If  be  was  anchored  ont.  Smiley  was  a  good  deal  AOrprised.  and  be  was 
dlsgnated,  too.  bat  be  didn't  have  no  idea  what  the  matter  waa.  of  coorae. 

The  feller  took  the  money  and  startedaway;  and  when  he  was  going  out 
at  tb«  door,  h«  sorter  Jerked  his  tbnmb  ov«r  his  •ihoalder— so— at  Usq'I,  and 
•aya  aBalo,  very  deliberate  :  "  Well,"  be  nays, "  i  don't  see  no  p'Inta  about 
tbat  frog  that's  any  better's  any  other  frog." 

Smilcj  be  stood  seral«hlng  his  bead  and  looking  down  at  Danl  a  long 
time,  and  at  last  be  says,  "  I  do  wonder  what  in  thu  nation  that  tr<^  tbrow'd 
olT  (or— I  wonder  If  there  ain't  something  the  matter  with  tiim— he  'peant 
to  look  mtgtxy  baggy,  aomebow."  And  he  ketcbed  Daul  by  the  nap  of  the 
Deck,  and  befted  blm,  and  aan,  "Why,  blame  my  eats  If  he  don't  weigh  flre 
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poiiDd  I "  and  tnmed  httn  op^Ide  down  snd  be  belch«d  out  b  double  hAadfal 
of  phot.  And  Chen  bo  nr<e  how  It  into,  and  ho  iru  tbo  maddeit  raaa — he  itet 
the  frog  down  and  took  out  after  that  fuller,  but  he  Dover  kvlchvd  talm. 

Tbo  rceetnlilanccs  are  delicioaslj  exact.  There  yon  have  t1i6 
wily  BoBotiun  und  Uio  wUy  Jim  Smiley  watting — two  tboasand 
years  apart— and  waiting,  each  equipped  with  his  frog  and  "  lay- 
ing" for  the  stranger.  A  contest  i«  proposed — for  money.  The 
Athenian  would  take  a  chance  "if  the  other  wonld  fetch  him  a 
frog  ";  the  Yankee  says  :  "  I'm  only  a  stranger  hero  and  I  ain't 
got  no  frog  ;  but  if  I  had  a  frog  I'd  bet  yon."  The  wily  Bceo- 
tian  and  the  wily  Californian,  with  that  rast  gnlf  of  two  thou- 
Hand  years  botvoon,  rotiro  eagerly  and  go  frogging  in  the  marah; 
the  Athenian  and  tbo  Yankee  remain  behind  and  work  a  base  od- 
TSTitage,  the  one  with  pebbliv,  the  other  with  shot.  Presently 
the  contest  began.  In  the  one  case  "  tlioy  pinched  the  Bcootian 
frog";  in  the  other,  "  him  and  the  feller  touched  up  the  frogs 
from  behind.'*  The  Bceotian  frog  "gathered  himself  for  a  leap" 
(yon  can  just  see  him !),  but  "  conid  not  move  his  body  in  the 
least";  the  Californian  frog" give  a  heave,  bat  it  warn't  no  nse — 
he  conldn't  badge.*'  In  both  the  ancient  and  the  modem  cases 
the  9tranc:i>r3  departod  with  the  money.  The  Bonitian  and  the 
Californian  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  their  frogs;  they  lift 
them  and  examine;  they  tnrn  them  njigido  down  and  out  spills 
the  informing  ballast. 

Yes,  the  resemblances  are  cnrioualy  exact.  I  used  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Jumping  Frog  in  San  Francisco,  and  prcMDlly  Arte- 
mas  Ward  came  along  and  wanted  it  to  help  fill  ont  a  little  book 
whioh  he  was  about  to  publish  ;  so  I  wrote  it  out  and  sent  it  to 
his  publisher,  Carleton;  bat  Oarleton  thonght  the  book  had 
enough  matter  in  it.  so  he  gave  the  story  to  Henry  CUpp  as  a 
present,  and  Olapp  put  it  in  Iiis  Saturday  Presn.  and  it  killed 
that  paper  with  a  suddenness  that  was  beyond  praise.  At  least 
the  paper  died  with  that  issue,  and  none  but  euTions  people  have 
CTcr  tried  to  rob  me  of  the  honor  and  credit  of  killing  it.  The 
"Jumping  Frog  "was  the  first  piece  of  writing  of  mine  that 
spread  itself  through  the  newspapers  and  brought  me  into  public 
notice.  Conseqnctitly,  the  Saturday  Prasg  was  a  cocoon  and  I 
the  worm  in  it ;  also,  I  was  the  gay-colored  literary  moth  whioh 
its  death  setfrc^.     This  simile  baa  been  used  before. 

Earlyin'6G  the  "Jumping  Frog"  was  issued  in  book  form. 
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with  other  sketcbee  of  mine.  A  year  or  two  later  Madame  Blanu 
trfeuslated  it  into  French  and  published  it  in  the  Beuue  ds3  Dertx 
Monds$,  hot  tho  result  was  not  what  should  have  been  expecto<1, 
for  the  ^2fru«  struggled  along  and  palled  throiigh.  and  is  alive 
jret.  I  think  the  fault  must  have  been  in  the  translation.  I 
ongbt  to  have  translated  it  mrseU.  I  think  so  becanse  I  ex- 
amined into  the  matter  and  finally  retranslated  the  sketch  from 
tho  French  back  into  English,  to  see  what  the  trouble  was  ;  that  is, 
to  see  just  what  sort  of  a  foeas  the  French  people  got  upon  it. 
Then  the  mystery  was  explained.  In  French  the  story  is  too  con- 
funeil,  and  chuotii\  and  unreposeful,  and  ungnimmiiticalt  and  in- 
une ;  conwqoently  it  could  only  oauso  grief  and  sickness — it  could 
not  kill.  A  glance  at  my  retranslation  will  show  the  reader  that 
this  must  be  true. 

[Jfy  Retranatation.i 
ran  moo  jmtptito  op  titk  col'Stt  or  oalatkbas. 

Ehbteol  tbl«  Smller  tiourtabod  Muiotcrricnif  rat«,  and  «omc  cock*  of 
eombktr  >nd  iiori««Um,  and  nil  sort  of  things ;  and  with  bin  TAjtn  or  liottinK 
ooB  DO  had  oiorc  of  repose.  He  trapped  one  dsj  a  frog  acd  him  imported 
with  blm  <et  remporta  cbes  InU  Haying  (bat  ho  pretended  to  moke  bla  cda- 
eatioD.  Too  me  bell«Te  If  you  wil),  but  durlnji  tbrce  inootbabenot  baa 
Botblngdoneliut  to  blmapprvbcnd  to  juin|>|appn.'ndn?  aiuiutcriln  a  court 
retired  of  her  mao'tioa  <c]e  sa  malaon).  And  I  70a  respond  that  be  have  ruc- 
OMded.  He  btm  gives  a  snail  blow  by  behind,  and  the  Inntant  after  ;oa 
abalt  SM  tbe  <toR  Inri)  la  tbe  air  like  a  KTcaKe-biaeuIt.  taake  one  sammer 
■aolt,  Bomstlnies  two.  wbeo  sbe  was  well  started,  and  rv-f«il  upon  hU  f<«t 
Ilka  a  cat.  Be  blin  bad  nocomplifthed  in  the  art  of  to  gobble  the  flies  (gober 
dsa  mooebea).  and  him  there  cxercined  oontlnnallj— eo  weli  that  a  fly  at  the 
■oat far  ttial  she  appeared  was  a  flj  lott.  Smiley  bad  eustom  tosay  that 
■II  whicb  lacked  toa  froit  It  was  the  edacation,  bat  with  tbv  ednciitlou  Hb« 
ooqM  do  nearly  all— and  I  him  bellere.  Teoei,  1  blm  bare  ■««□  pdh«  Daniel 
Wafaater  there  apon  thin  pi  an  k— Daniel  Wchater  waA  the  name  of  the  frog— 
aadtohlmalng.  "Somefllei.  Daniel,  some  flics!'— in  a  flaah  of  the  eye 
Daalel  bad  bounded  and  seised  a  fly  hero  upon  tfao  counter,  tb«n  Jumped 
anew  at  tbe  earth,  where  h«  rested  truly  to  blmaelf  scratch  the  head  with 
bla  behind  •foot,  ae  If  be  no  bad  not  the  least  idea  of  bbi  aoperlority.  Never 
jm  oat  bare  seen  frog  ba  modeat,  as  nataral,  Hweet  as  she  was.  And  wbea 
bahliaaslf  agitated  to  Jump  purely  and  aimply  upon  pLaiosartb,  sbe  does 
ntMHV  RTOUod  in  one  Jump  thao  any  bcaitt.  of  bis  Bpedoa  than  yon  can  know. 

Tojamp  plain— Ibia  waM  hlvRlrong.  'When  be  himself  sgttat«d  for  tbat 
Smiley  multiplied  the  beta  apon  ber  aa  long  a>  then  to  biro  remained  a  red. 
It  Qost  to  know.  Smiley  was  monatrouoly  prnnd  cd  hU  froir.  and  be  of  it 
was  right,  tor  aome  men  who  were  traveled,  who  bod  all  weo,  said  Ibat 
tlwy  tohlm  would  be  li^urlDoa  to  him  compare  to  anotbcr  Iroff.  Smiley 
gaarded  Daniel  in  a  little  box  latUoed  which  be  carried  bytlme*  b>  the 
Tillage  for  some  bot. 
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Ods  d«7  aa  Indlrtdaal  ttr^ager  it  the  camp  blm  «T«st«il  with  bl*  box 
And  blm  said  : 

"  Wbat  in  tbU  th«t  700  h»Te  then  iibat  up  tbcxe  wltbln  t " 

fjmllcy  said,  wilb  ao  ^r  iodUTcreDt : 

"  Xbat  coold  be  a  paroqaet,  or  a  syiioge  (c>u  un  Mrht).  bat  thU  do  U 
nothing  of  >ucb.  It  not  U  but  a  frog." 

TheindlTldoallctook,  Itrecarded  wltb  eare,lt  tnmed  from  one  aide 
•od  from  tb«  otta«r,  then  be  said : 

"Xiefu/  Ineffectl— AtwhotlsBbogoodt" 

"hSy  God  1"  tvnjtoad  Smilej,  alwAva  witb  an  air  dbteogagcd,  "  ab«  la 
goodforone  tbing.  to  my  notlcis  (ri mon arid). Bbe  can  batt«r  In  jomptog 
(ef/e  pciU  bailer  en  tavtantt  all  froipi  of  tbe  eoDDtf  of  CalaTunw." 

Tb»  indKUIual  retook  tbe  box,  ft  examiuvd  of  new  loDglf,  and  it 
rend«r«d  to  Smllojr  In  Mkylng  with  an  air  delibetate  : 

"  KA  bim  /  1  DO  aaw  not  that  thnc  tmg  had  nothlns  ot  better  than  each 
frog."  l^e  n«  VOLS  pas  Qv«  eeile  ffrenotUUa  ait  Wnn  d«  mietue  gtt'aunMM 
ffrenouilU).  {If  that  Isn'tgraiamarRDae  to  seed,  then  I  coont  myaellBo 
jodne.-M.  T.l 

"  Powilble  that  joanot  Itaaw  not,"  uJd  Smile;,  "possible  that  yoa^ 
70a  comprehend  froK*  ;  poatilble  that  you  not  yoQ  there  cotuprebend  noth- 
ing; roBAible  tbAtjrou  had  of  lh«  <'xpcrlenre,and  pofulble  that  you  not  be 
but  ati  amateur.  Of  all  mannvr  {De  lovtt  mani^rct  I  bvt  forty  dollars  that 
she  butter  Id  Jumping  no  matter  vrblch  frog  of  tbe  count  j  of  Calaveras." 

The  iodlTidual  rr-flect«d  a  aecond.  and  said  like  Md  : 

"  1  not  am  hnt  a  strangrr  here,  I  no  faave  not  a  trog ;  bat  if  I  of  It  had 
one,  I  would  cmbrHCL-  tbu  bcU" 

"Strong,  well  t"  respODd  Smiley;  "nothing  of  mor*  facility.  If  you 
will  bold  my  Imx  a  roluut«,  I  go  yon  to  a«Arcb  a  frog  ifirai  vom» 
ehfrfk^ri." 

Behold,  then,  tbe  indlTlduAl.  who  guards  the  Imz,  wbo  puts  his  (arty 
dollars  upon  iboee  ot  Smlky,  and  wbo  alteods  tet  ^uj  attcndi.  He  attended 
enough  loiiKtimrs.  i«fltKi-t.lug  all  aulrly.  And  flK^re  you  that  be  tAkew 
Daniel,  him  op«ns  the  mourb  by  forc«  and  with  a  tea-»>ponn  him  flits  with 
shot  of  the  hunt,  creo  him  fills  Jiut  to  tbe  chin,  then  bo  him  puta  by  tbe 
earth.  Smiley  daring  tbew  times  waaat  aloppiog  in  a  swamp.  Ftnally  lie 
trapped  {attrapes  a  frog,  him  carried  tothat  ludlrldual,  and  said : 

"  Now  if  you  bo  nuwly,  pnchim  all  agalnnt  ]>aalcl,  with  tbelr  Itcforo- 
feet  upon  the  same  line,  and  I  giro  the  signal  "^thcn  be  added:  "One, 
Iwo,  tbrcfc— advance  I" 

Him  aud  Ib«  Individual  touched  tbelr  frogs  ^  behind,  and  tbe  Crog 
nrw  put  to  jnmp  Mmartly.  bnt  Danlvl  hlmnclf  llfl^d  ponderoutily,  exalted  the 
Bhonldeni  thus.  like  a  Frcschm&n— to  what  good  t  he  eould  not  badge,  be  Is 
planted  sotid  like  a  obonb,  be  not  advance  no  more  tbao  if  one  blm  bad 
pat  at  the  snobor. 

Bmlley  was  earpriscd  and  dingtMtw},  but  be  nut  himacif  doal>t«d  not  ol 
the  turn  being  lnt«DdiMl  (maisltnaMdoutaitpastiutourbi^nentMdiU), 
Tbe  IndWIdnal  empockeied  tbe  Bllver,  himself  wKh  it  VDDt,Midot  IthliD- 
self  Id  Rulnt!  is  that  be  nogircs  nota  Jerk  of  thumb  over  the  shovldBr—Uk* 
that— at  the  poor  Daniel,  in  saying  with  his  air  deliberate— tZ.'incffi'Mu 
MHJMMJW  FarffetU  tfrnt  va  el  en  if  en  aUa-nt  tM  ce  qu'Une  donne  ptxs  un  cou-p 
dM p<mee par-dexMta  ttpauU,  oomiaept,  au  pauvre  DaHi£i,en  diaaitil  ds 
99tt,airdHattTi.^ 
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"  Eh  blen  I  /no  m«  not  that  that  frog  has  nothing  itf  better  than  an- 
other.' 

Smllcfj'  hlmaelf  lerfttched  lonRtimes  the  head,  the  eyes  fixed  upon  Itauild, 
nntU  that  which  at  iMt  he  aaid  : 

**  I  me  demand  how  the  devil  it  makes  itself  that  this  beast  has  refoaed. 
Is  It  that  the  bad  somethlDgt   One  would  believe  that  she  is  staffed." 

Be  grasped  Daniel  by  the  akin  ot  the  neck,  him  lifted  and  said  : 

"  The  wolf  me  bite  it  be  no  weigh  not  five  pounds." 

He  him  reversed  and  the  nnhappy  belched  two  handfnis  of  shot  («f  Is 
inaU««r«Ha;,etc).— When  Smiley  recognised  how  It  was,  he  was  like  mad. 
He  deposited  his  frog  by  the  earth  and  ran  after  that  Individ nal,  bnt  he  not 
him  caoght  never. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  people  who  can  translate  better  than 
I  can,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them. 

So  ends  the  prirate  and  public  history  of  the  jumping  frof;  of 
GalaTeras  County,  an  incident  which  has  this  unique  feature 
about  it — that  it  is  both  old  and  new,  a  "chestnut"  and  not  a 
"chestnut";  for  it  was  original  when  it  happened  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  was  again  original  when  it  happened  in  California 
in  oar  own  time. 

Uare  TwAiir. 
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BY    BOBBKT  A.    FIlfEEttTOK. 


pBOPBSfiioKAt  forgers  ugaally  make  their  homes  tn  large 
cities.  They  are  cousUntl;  studying  schemes  and  orguuzing 
gauge  ot  men  to  defraud  bauks,  tniel  companiee,  and  money  lend- 
ers \)j  means  of  foraged  checks,  not«s^  drafts,  bills  of  exchauge, 
letters  of  credit^  aud  ia  some  iustancesatteriug  registered  gorem- 
ment  aud  other  bonds,  aud  conutcrfeitiug  the  bouds  of  corpora- 
tiooB.  These  bouds  the;  dispose  of  or  hypotheoate  to  obtain 
loons  on. 

A  professional  forgery  gang  consists  of :  First,  a  capitalist 
or  backer;  secoud,  the  actual  forger,  who  is  knovn  among  hi« 
aaaociatcs  aa  the  "  scratcher '^ ;  third,  the  man  who  acta  aa 
confidential  agent  for  the  forger,  who  is  known  as  the  "middle- 
man" or  the  *'go-b«tween  *';  foiinh,  the  man  who  preeent«  the 
forged  paper  at  tho  bank  for  payment,  who  is  known  aa  the  "  layer- 
down"  or  **  presenter." 

When  it  h  uecesaary  to  have  a  cajiitalist  or  backer  couueot«d 
with  a  gttug,  ho  furnishes  the  funds  for  the  organization,  fre- 
quently lays  oat  the  plaus  of  work  and  obtains  the  genuine  paper 
from  whioh  forgeries  are  made.  He  will,  when  necessary,  find 
the  engraver,  the  lithographer,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
"professional"  forger,  who  will  do  the  actual  forgery  work. 

The  professional  forger  has,  as  a  rule,  considerable  knowl- 
odgo  of  chemicals  which  enables  him  to  alter  checks,  draf  la,  biUa 
of  exchange,  letters  of  credit,  or  to  change  the  names  on  registered 
bonds.  Ho  is  something  ot  an  artist,  too,  for  with  a  finecamel's- 
hair  brash  he  can  restore  the  most  delicate  tints  in  bank  safety 
paperj  where  the  tints  have  been  destroyed  by  the  use  of  acids  ; 
in  fact,  no  bank  safety  paper  is  a  protection  against  him.  When 
the  amount  of  the  genuine  draft  or  check  is  perforated  in  the 
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ptipor,  certain  professional  forgers  hare  reached  that  point  in 
tlieir  work  whoro  tho;  Qll  up  the  perforatious  with  paper  pulp, 
then  witlia  hot  iron  presa  it  out  eo  tbat  it  is  a  very  dilHcult  mat- 
ter to  detect  the  alterations  even  with  the  use  of  the  finest  micn>* 
scope.  Ttiis  done  and  the  writing  cleaned  oS  the  face  of  the 
dn^t,  check,  letter  of  credit,  or  bill  of  exchange,  with  only  the 
genuine  signature  left  and  the  tints  on  the  paper  restored,  the 
forger  ia  prepared  to  fill  up  the  paper  for  any  amount  decided 
upon. 

The  backer  or  capitalist  ia  rarely  known  to  any  member  of  the 
gang  outside  of  the  "go-hetwoon,"  whom  ho  makes  use  of  to  find 
the  forger.  He  very  rarely  allows  himself  to  become  known 
to  the  men  who  <* present"  the  forged  paper  at  the  hanks.  If 
the  forgery  scheme  is  successful,  the  backer  receives  back  the 
money  paid  oat  for  the  preparation  of  the  work,  as  well  as 
any  amount  he  may  have  loaned  the  "band"  to  enable  them  to 
open  accounts  at  banks  where  they  propose  placing  the  forged 
paper.  He  U  al«o  allowed  a  certain  percentage  on  all  buo- 
oeasfnl  forgerico.  This  percentage  will  run  from  20  to  30  per 
cent.,  but  where  the  backer  and  forger  are  working  together, 
their  joint  jtercentage  is  never  less  thitn  50  per  cent. 

'Hie  duties  of  the  "  niiddlonian"  or  "go-betwoon"  are  to 
renoiTo  from  the  forger  or  his  confidential  agent  the  altered  or 
forged  pa|H:r.  He  6uds  the  man  to  "  present "  the  same,  accom- 
panies his  confedoratee  on  their  forgery  trips  throughout  tlio 
country,  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  backer  in  dealing  out  money  for 
ezpeoaea,  aeea  that  their  plan  of  operations  is  carried  oat,  and,  in 
tttct,  becomes  the  general  manager  of  the  hand.  He  ia  in  full 
control  of  the  men  who  act  as  "  presenters  "  of  the  forged  paper. 
If  there  be  more  than  one  man  to  "present ''the  paper,  the  mid- 
dleman, as  a  rale,  will  not  allow  them  to  become  known  to 
each  other.  He  nieots  them  in  secluded  placea.  gonemlty  in 
little  out-of-the-way  saloons.  In  summcr-timr  a  favorite  moot- 
ing place  is  some  seclnded  spot  in  the  public  parks.  At  one 
meeting  he  makes  an  appointment  for  the  next  meeting.  He 
QI40  great  care  in  making  these  appointments,  so  that  the 
different  *'  presenters "  do  not  come  together  and  there- 
by become  known  to  each  other.  The  middleman  is 
usually  acloctod  for  hia  Sttoqcss  of  character.  He  most  be  a 
nao  known  among  criminals  as  a  "  staunch"  uiauj  one  who  can- 
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not  be  eamly  frightened  bj  detectives  when  arrested,  no  matter  wbat 
pressure  iniiy  be  brought  to  bear  upoo  him.  lie  must  liare  audi  aii 
acqunintanceahip  among  criminaU  as  will  enable  htm  to  eeloct 
other  men  who  are  "staQQch"  and  who  are  not  apt  to  talk  and 
tell  their  bufliness,  whether  sober  or  under  the  iufluouco  of 
Hqnor.  It  is  from  nmong  thia  class  of  acquaintances  that  he  selects 
the  men  to  "  present "  the  forged  paper.  It  ia  an  invariable  rule 
followed  bjr  the  backer  and  forger  that  in  selecting  a  middleman 
they  select  one  who  not  only  hon  tlio  reputation  of  being  a 
"staanch"  man,  but  he  must  also  be  a  man  who  has  at  loaat  one 
record  of  convictioii  standing  against  htm.  Thia  is  for  the  od* 
ditional  protection  of  the  backer  and  forger,  as  they  know  that  in 
law  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice  who  is  also  an  ox-convict, 
fihould  he  conclude  to  become  a  state's  witness,  would  have  to  bo 
strongly  corroborated  before  a  courtor  jury  in  order  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

Aa  the  capitaliat  and  forger,  for  self-protection,  nse  great  CAr« 
in  selecting  a  '' middlcmnu/'  the  middleman  to  protect  him- 
self also  uses  the  same  care  in  the  selection  of  men  to  "proeent** 
the  forged  paper.  He  endoavoraj  like  the  hacker  and  forger,  to 
throw  as  much  protection  aroand  himself  as  possible,  and  for  the 
same  rcnaons  he  also  uses  ex-conriota  as  the  men  to  "present" 
the  forged  puper  at  the  banks.  The  "  presenters "  arc  of  all 
ages  and  appearances,  from  the  party  who  will  pass  as  an  errand 
boy,  messenger,  porter,  or  clerk  to  the  proBperons  business  loao, 
horae  trader,  stock  buyer,  or  farmer.  When  a  presenter  enters  a 
honk  to  "lay  down"  a  forged  paper,  the  " go-between "  will 
sometimes  enter  the  bank  with  him,  find  stand  outside  thecoonUir 
noting  cnrefully  if  there  is  any  siispicious  action  on  the  part  of 
the  paying  teller  when  the  forged  paper  ia  presented  to  him  ;  aud 
whether  the  **pr6sent«r"  carnes  himself  [properly  and  does  hia 
part  well.  But  usually  the  middleman  prefers  waiting  outuda 
the  bank  for  tho  "  presenter,"  possibly  watching  him  through 
a  window  from  the  street.  If  the  "  presenter  "  is  successful  and 
gets  the  money  on  the  forged  paper,  the  middleman  will  follow 
him  when  he  leaves  the  bank  to  some  convenient  spot  where,  with- 
out attracting  attention,  he  receives  the  money.  He  then  gives 
the  presenter  another  piece  of  forged  paper  drawn  on  some  other 
bank  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  accompanying  him  also  to 
this  bank,  and  so  they  go  from  bank  to  bank^  usually  Tiotimising 
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three  to  Qre  banks  in  each  city,  their  work  being  completed 
generally  in  less  than  an  hour'n  time.  All  money  obtained  from 
the  varions  bttnks  on  the  forged  paper  ia  iuimodistcly  turned 
over  to  the  middleman,  who  furnishes  all  the  money  for  oorrent 
LWtpeDBes-  After  the  work  is  completed,  the  presenters  leave  the 
Ity  by  different  routes,  first  having  agreed  on  a  meeting  point  in 
■ome  neighboring  oity.  The  '^preeentors'^  (reqnently  walk  out 
of  the  oity  to  some  outlying  station  on  the  line  of  the  rood  they 
propose  to  take  to  their  nejLt  dcatiuatiou.  This  precaution  is 
taken  to  avoid  arrest  at  the  depot  in  case  the  forgery  is  discovered 
before  they  can  leave  the  city.  At  the  noxl  meeting-point  the 
middleman,  having  deductod  the  expenees  advanced,  pays  the 
"preeenLers"  their  percentage  of  the  money  obtained  on  the 
fo^ed  paper. 

A  band  of  professional  forgers  before  starting  out  always  agree 
on  a  basis  of  division  of  all  moneys  obtaiued  on  their  forgery 
paper.  This  division  might  be  about  as  follows :  For  a  pre- 
•enter  where  the  amount  to  be  drawn  does  not  exceed  $2,000, 
16  to  26  per  cent.;  but  where  the  unount  to  be  drawn  ia  from 
♦3,000  to  $5,000  and  upwards,  the  **  presenter  '*  receives  from 
35  to  49  per  cent.  The  price  is  raised  as  the  risk  increaaeip 
and  it  is  gonorally  oonsidered  a  greater  risk  to  attempt  to  pass  a 
chock  or  draft  of  a  large  denomination  than  a  smaller  one.  The 
middleman  gets  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  His  work  is  more,  and 
bis  responsibility  is  greater,  but  the  risk  is  lese.  There  are  plenty 
ii  middlemen  to  be  had,  but  the  "preeeutors  "  are  scarce.  The 
"shadow/*  when  one  accompanies  the  band,  is  sometimes  paid  a 
salary  by  the  middleman  and  his  expenses,  bat  at  other  times  he 
is  allowed  a  small  percentage,  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent,  and  his 
expeoses,  as  with  ordinary  care  his  risk  Is  very  slight.  The 
backer  and  forger  get  the  balance,  which  UBuully  amounts  to 
from  50  to  GO  per  cent.  The  expenses  that  have  been  advanced 
the  men  who  go  out  on  the  road  are  usually  deducted  at  the  final 
division. 

In  case  of  the  arrest  of  one  of  the  "  presenters  "  in  the  act  of 
"  laying  down  "  forged  paper,  the  middleman  or  shadow  immedi- 
ately notifies  other  members  of  the  baud  who  may  be  in  the  city.  All 
attempts  to  get  money  from  the  other  banks  are  stopped,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  band  leave  the  city  as  beat  they  can  to  meet 
at  some  designated  point  in  a  near-by  oity.  Out  of  their  first  ino- 
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ceesfut  forgeries  a  cert^n  Btim  from  each  man's  share  is  held 
b;  the  "middtemaQ  "  to  be  used  in  the  defence  of  any  member  of 
the  band  who  maj  be  arrested  on  the  trip.  This  money  is  called 
"(all  mone;,"  and  is  used  to  employ  ooDnsel  for  the  men  under 
arrest,  or  to  do  aiiythiug  for  them  that  may  be  for  their  interest. 
Any  part  of  this  mouey  not  used  is  paid  back  in  proportion  to  the 
amoant  advanced  to  the  various  members  of  the  baod  from  whose 
share  it  has  been  retained.  Sometimes,  however,  in  forming  a  band 
of  forgers  there  is  an  understanding  or  agreement  entered  into  at 
the  ontaet,  that  each  man  "  stand  on  his  own  bottom  " — that  is,  if 
arrested,  take  care  of  himself.  When  this  is  agreed  to,  the  men 
arrested  mnsfc  get  out  as  beet  they  can.  Under  these  circom- 
stances  there  is  no  aseesBment  for  "  fall  money/'  bat  usnally  the 
men  who  present  the  paper  insist  on  "fall  money  "being  put  up, 
as  it  assures  them  the  aid  of  some  one  of  the  band  working  oar- 
ncstly  in  thoir  behalf  and  watohiug  their  interests,  oataide  oE  the 
attorney  retained. 

When  a  "middleman"  is  exceedingly  cautious  and  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  *'  presenters,"  ho  will  sometimes  have  an 
assistant.  This  is  where  the  "shadow "  oomea  in.  This  shadow 
will,  utidor  the  directions  of  the  "middleman,"  follow  the  pre- 
senter into  the  bank  and  report  foUy  on  his  actions.  He  some* 
times  catohes  the  "  presenter"  in  an  attempt  to  swindle  his  com- 
panions by  claiming  that  he  did  not  get  the  money,  but  had  to 
get  out  of  the  bank  in  a  hnrry  and  leave  the  check  or  draft,  aa 
the  paying  teller  was  suspicions.  A  "  presenter"  caught  at  this 
triok  ia  someUmea  sent  into  a  bank  to  present  a  forged  check 
where  the  bank  has  been  previously  warned  of  his  coming  by  an 
anonymous  letter,  written  by  or  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  the 
leaders.  This  is  done  as  a  pnnishment  for  his  dishonesty,  and  as  a 
warning  to  the  other  '*  presenters  "  not  to  attempt  this  treachery. 
Usually,  however,  a  dishonest  member  is  quietly  dropped.  The 
"shadow"  will  follow  the  "  prejenters"  from  the  time  they  get 
the  forged  paper  from  the  middleman  nntil  they  hand  the  mouey 
over  to  him.  A  good  "shadow"  is  always  useful  to  the  middleman, 
who  does  not  allow  him  to  become  known  to  his  coufedoratee. 

When  one  of  the  party  is  arrested,  an  attorney  is  at  once  sent 
to  him.  As  a  rnle,  in  selecting  an  attorney,  one  is  employed  who 
is  known  as  a  good  criminal  lawyer.  It  is  also  preferred  tlrnC  he 
shonld  be  a  lawyer  who  has  some  political  weight.     The  mid- 
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dlaman  employs  Uie  attorney,  and  pays  bim  oat  of  tlie  "  fatl 
money."  ^lio  arrested  man  is  strictly  instrocted  by  the  at- 
torney to  ilo  no  talking,  and  is  usually  encooraged  by  tbe 
promise  that  they  will  have  him  out  in  a  short  time.  In  order  to 
koep  him  quiet,  this  promiao  is  frc<)uciitly  renewed  by  the  attorney 
acting  for  the  "intddleman."  This  is  done  to  prevent  a  oonfos- 
8ion  being  made  in  case  the  arrested  man  should  show  signs  of 
weakening.  Finally,  when  he  ia  forced  to  stand  trial,  if  the  case 
is  on«  certain  of  conviction,  the  attorney  will  gut  bitn  to  plead 
guilty,  with  the  promise  of  a  short  sentence,  and  will  then 
bargain  to  this  cud  with  the  court  or  prosecutor.  Thus 
guidvd  by  the  attorney  selected  and  acting  for  the  "  middleman  '* 
and  his  aMociatee,  the  prisoner  pleads  guilty,  and  frequently 
discorera,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  he  has  been  tricked  into 
keeping  his  mouth  shut  in  the  interests  of  his  associates.  It  is 
bnt  fair  to  state,  however,  that  if  money  can  save  an  arrested 
|iarty,  and  if  his  associalee  have  It,  tbey  will  use  it  freely  among 
itttorneys  or  "jury  flxers,"  where. the  latter  can  be  made  use  of, 
and  frequently  it  is  paid  to  politicians  who  make  a  pretence  of 
having  a  "  pull "  with  the  prosecuting  officers  or  the  court. 

Hauy  banks  are  swindled  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
yearly  by  bands  of  professional  forgers.  One  or  more  of  them 
will  go  to  a  town  or  city,  buy  a  draft  for  (15  or  t'i5,  which  they 
"  raise  "  to  any  amount  tliey  think  they  can  hare  cashed.  To  es- 
tablish identification  rarious  methods  and  tricks  are  reaorted 
to.  Frequently  these  men  will  have  their  signatures  for- 
warded by  mail  by  the  bank  issuing  the  draft,  and  where  it 
is  a  check  they  will  forge  the  guarantee  of  the  maker  of 
the  check  to  the  indorsement  or  wilt  forge  the  name  of  a 
Arm  near  the  bank,  whose  signature  is  known  at  tbe  bank 
gnamnteeing  the  indorsement.  Within  the  past  year  two  mem- 
bers (presenter)  of  one  of  these  forgery  bauda  have  been  ar- 
rested ;  one  a  year  after  be  bad  presented  tlie  forged  drafts  to  a 
bank  in  a  Western  city.  He  was  dying  of  consumption  when  ar- 
rested, and  Wiu  never  able  to  be  moved  to  the  scene  of  his  forge- 
ties.  In  one  of  the  bonks  whoro  this  man  hod  been  sucoessful  in  ' 
obtaining  money  on  the  forged  drafts,  he  was  taken  with  a 
oooghing  spell  while  waiting  for  the  money  to  be  counted  over 
to  him  by  the  paying  teller,  who,  as  he  afterwards  expressed 
it,  paid  him  the  money  qniokty,  being  afraid  the  man  would 
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die  ftt  the  counter.  This  "  presenter  '*  vos  one  of  the  "  stannch 
men,"  as  it  is  said  ho  would  nerer  open  hiAlipfl  prcyiouB  to  his 
death  as  to  who  his  aesociates  were,  Another  member  of  this 
band  vho  was  recently  arrested  in  a  Southern  city,  WMOonTieted 
and  sentenced  to  fire  yoarg'  imprisoriinent,  haring  been  arrested 
in  the  avt  of  "presenting"  u  forged  draft.  It  18  aotnetiraes  a 
difficult  matter  to  coavict  a  "presenter"  of  forged  paper  unless 
lie  IS  arreeted  immediately  after  presenting  the  paper,  for  the 
reason  that  bank  tetlera,  after  a  lapse  of  a  fevr  days  or  possibly 
weeks,  cannot  be  relied  npon  to  identify  the  man  who  "  pre- 
sented" the  paper.  Many  banks  on  whom  forgeries  have  been 
porjwtrated  are  unwilling  to  incnr  the  expen»e  of  hunting  down 
forgera,  for  fear  the  matter  should  become  public  and  thereby 
hnrt  their  standing  or  reflect  on  their  business  management. 
For  this  reason  they  frequently  suppress  the  facta  and  charge  the 
forgeries  to  proiit  and  loss.  It  is  a  ilifliuiilt  matter  to  get  ovi- 
donce  to  convict  either  the  capitalist  or  actual  forger,  for  as  a 
rule,  in  order  to  convict  either  of  these,  it  is  Deoeasary  to  get  a 
confession  from  the  "  prewnter  "  or  the  "  middleman,"  and  then 
corioborate  his  statements  in  order  to  have  them  believed.  Aa  a 
rule,  the  "presenter"  cannot  furnish  the  evidence  to  convict  the 
backer  or  the  actual  forger,  becanse  he  seldom  knows  either  of 
them,  as  he  always  docs  his  businoas  throngh  the  "middleman." 
It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  capitalist  or  forger  is  not  in 
the  city  where  the  forgeries  are  committed.  They  prepare  the  work 
and  the  middleman  and  "  presenters  "  get  the  money.  Tbe general 
public,  or  in  fact,  banks,  have  but  a  alight  idea  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  a  forgery  band. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  but  one  way  to  stamp  out  professional 
forgery.  Let  tlic  banks  enter  into  a  union  having  this  for  its  ob- 
ject. A  union  of  this  kind  could  be  organized  and  maintained 
at  very  little  cost  to  each  member  of  the  assoriation.  When  a  for- 
gery is  perpetrated  on  a  member  of  the  association,  prompt  and 
rigorous  action  could  thou  be  taken.  The  detoctives  employed  by 
the  association  could  bo  sent  to  ihe  scene  of  the  forgery  almost 
immediately  after  the  forgery  was  discoTercd ;  and  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  olaas  of  work,  and  bj 
peraistvnt  efforts  on  their  part,  in  time  the  leaders  of  then  bands 
and  their  tools  would  be  convicted  and  sentenced.  The 
Tictimized  banks  woold  not  be  put   to  the   cost  of   tracing 
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down  the  parties  who  had  nommitted  these  forgeries,  &8  this 
would  be  attended  to  by  the  association,  whose  exeontivc  ofBccnt 
would  also  decide  on  the  detoctirce  to  bo  employed,  and  adTiso 
with  them  at  all  times  aa  to  their  plans  and  the  progress  of  the 
work.  lu  forming  an  aasocdation  of  this  kind  the  first  principle 
Bboald  be  "  no  compromi»>."  An  earaeet  efTort  should  he  made 
to  get  the  forgers  and  recover  aa  muoh  of  the  money  ohtaJued  by 
them  as  is  possible,  but  a  prosocutiou  to  coDvicilion  should  be 
certain.  In  the  United  States  to-day  there  are  not  a  dozen  men 
who  will  enter  into  the  business  of  backing  a  forgery  band,  and 
there  are  not  orcr  Qro  or  mx  men  in  the  tJuited  States  who  hare 
the  ability  and  are  willing  to  use  it  as  profcasional  forgers.  The 
conviction  of  one  backer  or  one  actoal  forger  would  do  more  good 
than  theoonrictionof  fifty  "preeenters."  On  account  of  the  many 
safeguards  with  which  the  backers  and  forgers  snrronnd  them- 
•elves  it  might  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  connect  them  with  each 
forgery  they  might  bo  concerned  in,  but  by  constant  watchful- 
nesB  it  could  he  nccomplished. 

As  an  illastratiou  of  the  ralne  of  such  an  aasociation  as  a  bank- 
en*  nnion,  the  case  of  the  Jewellers'  ProtectiYo  Union  and  the 
Jewellora*  Security  Alliance  might  bo  cited.  These  two  organiza- 
tiofu  were  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  their  officers 
reside  there.  They  have  been  In  existence  a  number  of  years 
and  have  been  very  succesitfiil  in  causing  the  arrest  and  pun- 
ishment of  professional  thieves  who  make  it  a  business  to  rob 
travelling  jewellery  salesmen  or  burglarize  jewellers'  safes.  Be- 
fore the  formation  of  theee  aasociationa  the  stealing  of  the  trunks 
of  travelling  jewellery  salesmen  and  the  burglarizing  of  their  safes 
were  quite  common  occurrences,  there  beinganywimre  from  one  to 
six  robberies  in  a  year.  The  action  taken  against  juwellcry  thieves, 
caosing  their  arrest  and  severe  punishment,  almost  put  a  atop  to 
this  class  of  thievery.  Most  of  the  men  who  made  it  a  business 
and  a  utudy  to  relieve  travelling  jewellery  salesmen  of  their  trnnks 
and  stock  ore  in  prison,  and  those  not  there  have  chosen  fome 
other  line  of  thievery  less  dangerous.  Professional  thioTcs  have 
been  made  to  understand  that  if  they  will  persist  in  robbing 
jewellery  salesmen  or  jewellers'  safes,  who  arc  under  protection  of 
dtlwr  of  these  associations,  they  are  sure  to  be  punished.  Pro- 
fsrteoal  tiuAves  are  not  looking  for  tronbUi,  and,  as  a  rule,  will 
avoid  iL 
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Aq  associatioa  of  banke  conteotling  agaioit  profeesional  for- 
gora  would  be  jnst  as  saccessf  ul  aa  either  of  the  two  jewellery  asso- 
ciatioos,  and  eren  more  so,  as,  in  tho  first  place,  the  namber  of 
actual  professional  forgers  is  limited.  Conviction  of  the  men  who 
are  the  actual  forgers  and  the  backera  would  ppt  the  middlemen 
and  "  presenters  *'  ont  of  business,  as  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  do 
the  forgery  work. 

Another  instance  showing  that  profesaional  forgery  can  be 
stamped  out  in  tlie  United  States  lathe  gnccess  that  has  crowned 
the  eiforta  of  tho  goTemment  in  virtually  pntting  a  stop  to  the 
CO untorf citing  of  government  notea.  PrevioiiB  to  the  Civil  War 
a  large  number  of  "crooked "  engravors  and  lithographers  were 
actively  engaged  in  counterfeiting  the  State  Bank  bills.  When 
the  United  States  and  National  Bank  currency  was  adopted, 
these  men  turned  tbeir  attention  to  connterfeiting  tho  govern- 
ment money.  To  contend  against  these  coanterfeiters  the 
government  found  it  necessary  to  organise  the  United  States 
Secret  Service,  in  which  a  large  nnmber  of  detectives 
were  employed  'and  stationed  at  varions  pointa  tbrongh- 
out  tho  United  States  and  Canada.  Within  a  few  yeare  the 
connterfeiting  of  United  States  currency  was  checked,  and  it  ts 
now  almoKt  extinct.  The  loaders  of  these  bands,  capitalists, 
backers,  engravers,  and  lithographers,  have  been  arrested, 
sentenced,  and  many  of  them  are  in  prison.  The  United  States 
Secret  Service  is  stilt  kept  np,  under  a  chief  who  reports  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  the  force  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  connterfeiting  of  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Bank  notea  bos  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  not 
entirely  stopped.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  makingpnnish- 
ment  certain  for  all  who  engngod  in  counterfeiting  government 
notes.  The  counterfeiting  of  silver  coins  is  still  carried  on  to  a 
certain  extent,  mostly  by  Italians,  with  plaster  molds,  bat  even 
this  is  almost  slopped. 

A  combination  of  banks  wonld  bring  abont  tho  same  results. 
Capitalists  and  actual  forgers  would  be  reached  and  punished  or 
driven  out  of  the  business  into  some  other  line  of  thievery.  Jnst 
as  the  burglar  and  "sneak"  thief  have  been  made  to  respect  these 
jewellery  associations,  and  the  counterfeiter  lias  been  made  to  nn- 
deratand  that  he  must  not  meddle  with  the  Government's  money, 
so  the  professional  forger  would  come  to  understand  that  in  laying 
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ont  hid  plans  to  commit  a  forgery,  one  of  the  first  points  for  him 
to  ascertain  wonM  be>  "  Doe«  this  bank  belong  to  the  bankers' 
Mvociation  for  tho  pro«ecntion  of  foi^rs  P'  If  the  paying  tellers 
in  banks  belonging  to  the  association  vere  able  to  have  a  notice 
over  their  windows,  stating  that  the  bank  wm  nnder  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bankers'  protective  association,  the  first  thing  a  pro-' 
fesaional  forger  or  "presenter"  of  forged  paper  wonid  do  wonld 
be  to  look  for  this  notioe.  In  time  professional  forgers  wonId  be 
mado  to  BO  respect  this  uottc«  that  there  would  be  bat  a  slight 
chance  of  a  bank  belonging  to  this  association  being  swindled  by 
professional  forgers. 

The  initiation  fee,  and  thereafter  the  annnal  dues,  would  nn- 
donbteiUy  not  only  snpport  the  association,  but  they  could  lay  up 
a  surplus  as  their  membership  increased.  An  association  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  I  have  ontlined  is  said  to  exist  in  London. 
If  any  of  ita  roembors  are  forged  npon,  tho  forgers  aro  followed 
orer  the  world,  brought  tuck,  and  punished  for  their  crimes. 

The  American  professional  forger  is  the  most  expert  of  any  of 
his  class  in  the  world.  Bands  of  American  forgers  have  travelled 
all  over  Europe  and  South  America,  perpetrating  forgeries,  and 
have  been  quit«  succogsrul.  The  great  Bank  of  England  forgeries 
were  perpetrated  by  Americans.  These  were  the  largest  forgeries 
ever  conceived  and  carried  ont  sncceesfidly  by  a  professional  forgery 
band,  and  if  it  had  not  been  fora  mere  accident  in  the  forger's  fail- 
ing to  put  in  a  date  on  a  bill  of  acceptance,  they  vonld  have  cost 
the  Bank  of  England  13,000,000  instead  of  •600,000.  Had  there 
been  an  association  of  bankers  in  tho  lTnit«d  Staters  rnr]>rotection 
agunst  professional  forgers,  tho  probabilities  are  that  tho  Bank  of 
England  forgery  could  have  been  prevented,  as  it  was  known  to 
American  detoctivee  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  band  of  AmeH- 
oui  forgen  working  in  Europe,  who  were  making  their  head- 
quarters in  London. 

BOBBRT  A.   PiNKKttTOX. 


TARIFF  REFORM  AND  MONETARY  REFORM. 

BT  FBB8IDBNT  B.  B.    AI7DREWS,    OF  6B0VN   UK1TERSXTT. 


Tub  fandamental  truth  onirhich  the  policy  of  tariff  reform 
is  biMd  is  that  the  world  of  commerce  ia  by  natoie  a  continuoaa 
nnity.  Any  measure  or  system  which  tends  to  hedge  it  off  into 
distriotB  or  departmeDts  is  more  or  less  artificial,  and  therefore, 
if  justifiable  at  all,  ja«tifiable  only  on  accoQDt  of  Bome  temporary 
streM  or  othe^  ciroomstance  foreign  to  the  normal  order  of  soci- 
ety. Starting  ont  from  thie  principle,  I  doaire  to  show  that  at 
the  present  time  tariff  reform  depends  upon  monetary  reform, 
andean  norer  ochiero  ita  end  in  any  satisfactory  degree  without 
a  radical  modification  of  the  monetary  conditions  which  now 
prorail. 

It  is  unirersally  admitted  that  since  1873  there  baa  been  an 
eitraordinary  appreciation  of  gold,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
an  extraordinary  fall  in  general  prices  ;  but  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  noticed  what  a  decided  forensic  advantage  thie  gives 
high  procectionidts  in  their  argument  against  tariff  reformers. 
In  the  lost  presidential  canvass  anti-protectionists  incessantly  in- 
veighed against  the  McKinley  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
raised  prices.  They  were  able  to  prove  that  it  had  raised  some 
prices,  bat  that  it  had  elevated  prices  generally  they  conld  not 
prove.  On  the  contrary,  the  figures  gathered  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee showed  that  after  tho  McKinloy  Act  went  into  effect  gen- 
eral prices  slightly  fell  This  result  was  nndoubtedlydue  in  part 
to  the  inclusion  of  sugar  in  the  Senate  statistios;  but  the  rise  ot 
general  prices  under  the  McKinloy  Act,  oven  aside  from  sugar. 
was  insignificant.  Beoaose  of  this,  many  believed,  and  still  b^ 
lieve,  that  tlie  whole  outcry  against  the  taw  sprang  either  from 
error  or  from  a  pnrpoao  to  deceive  voters. 
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What  tho  HcKinloy  leg^alutioa  did  do,  beyood  all  qaeetioa, 
was  to  eahaooe  the  intrinsic  costs  of  ttiings,  to  increase  tho  amoant 
of  exertioQ  which  onr  people  in  general  were  bariog  to  pat  forth 
in  order  to  procnro  a  given  number  of  ponnds,  jards,  buahela,  etc., 
of  thoTariona  gooda  necessary  to  their  eubeistence.  It  did  not 
raise  prices  in  genvral,  but  it  did  raise  costs  in  general.  That  few 
people  saw  thia,  was  doe  to  the  natural  bat  very  perverse  habit.of 
oonfnaing  prices  with  costs,  as  if  tho  two  wore  eithor  identical  or 
always  varied  in  the  samo  direction.  The  tendency  of  a  protective 
tariff  to  elevate  pricea  had  in  this  case  been  partially  or  wholly 
offset  by  the  full  in  prices  involved  io  the  appreciation  of  gold. 

Had  there  been  no  appreciation  of  gold,  that  is,  no  downward 
movement  in  general  prices,  oanaed  by  paucity  of  fnll  money  in 
onr  part  of  the  world,  the  consequence  of  the  iluKinlcj  law 
would  have  been  a  oonBiderable  rise  of  prices.  The  natnreof  that 
legislation  wonld  thns  have  been  made  bo  apparent  that  tho  recent 
victor^'  for  reform  would  have  been  overwhelming  and  iinal.  The 
nation's  verdict  in  the  matter  woald  have  been  ao  decisive  as  to 
ietUe  forever  the  qnostion  what  sort  of  a  Uriff  policy  the  tTnited 
States  ahoald  pnrsne.  As  it  is,  this  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
Uie  oiM.  If  any  expect  the  lowering  of  onr  cnstonu  dntics  to  be 
from  thia  time  an  cnsy  and  certain  thing,  they  arc,  in  my  judg- 
ment, much  mistaken.  Tho  cause  still  has  great  obetoclea  to 
overoomo,  in  which  all  (wssible  help  will  be  needed.  It  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  the  fnll  of  prices  which  obecarea,  and,  unlcas 
stopped,  will  go  on  obscuring  the  inevitable  effect  of  high  taiiffa, 
sbonld  be  obviated  if  poesible. 

It  is  neceasary  to  insist  with  extreme  emphasis  upon  this  dif- 
ference between  prices  and  costs.  Pardon  me,  therefore,  for 
dwelling  a  few  momenta  longer  npon  the  dense  and  piinfnl  mU* 
nnderstandtDg  npon  this  fKiint  which  afflicts  many  perfectly  in- 
telligent people.  The  statement  is  continually  made  that  falling 
prices  are  advantageomt,  jnst  what  one  onght  to  wish,  as  the 
signs  of  advancing  wealth,  comfort,  and  civilization.  The  propo- 
sition ueeda  amendment.  What  is  desirable  is  that  the  costs  of 
commodities  should  decrease,  bat  it  is  not  necessary  that  thia  de- 
crease sbonld  bo  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  prices.  It  may  even 
be  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  prices,  as  was  tho  caaa  after  184B. 

All  are  glad,  certainly,  to  have  the  costs  of  things  become 

len  and  less.     This  procoaa  has  been  going  on  since  ISI'S.     ilivi 
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this  alone  occurred,  no  one  wonld  complaio.  Tbere  are  two 
proofi  that  this  is  not  all  whicli  has  been  doing.  One  is 
that  intrinaic  costs  were  falling  between  1848  and  1873— fall- 
ing oa  rapidly  as  since  1873.  But  prices  then  were  rising 
rather  than  falling  and  it  was  a  period  of  extraordinary  pros- 
perity ererywhere.  Another  evidence  that  the  fall  in  the  in- 
tTJDsic  coats  of  things  sinoo  1873  has  bad  a  banefnl  aconmpant- 
meut  of  some  sort  is  as  follows  :  Falling  coete  imply  prosperity. 
The  aigns  of  a  regime  of  falling  costs  are  high  interest  and  divi- 
dends, good  wages  and  proQte,  happy  merchants,  manufauturera, 
bankers,  and  workmen ;  few  failures,  few  strikes  and  lockout^ 
rapidly  multiplying  iodastrial  onder takings,  and  rapidly  iuorots- 
ing  wealth.  This  is  not  a  [licture  of  the  world's  economic  life 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Costs  hare  fallen,  doabtless,  bnt  the 
fall  in  prices  has  not  consistod  solely  or  mainly  in  reduced  costa. 

Just  so,  an  adranco  in  prices  may  moan  an  adranco  in  oosta» 
as  is  often  or  oaaally  the  case  when  pricos  are  put  np  by  a  tariff  ; 
or  it  may  mean  merely  an  increase  in  the  volame  of  money,  with- 
oQt  increase  or  even  with  decrease  in  oosta,  as  was  the  oaae  after 
1850.  I  havQ  nowhere  seen  these  distinotions  properly  obserrod; 
and  beoanse  they  are  not  obBerrod,  people  of  much  information  talk 
Tery  absurdly  npon  the  subject.  One  class  hails  with  joy  a  rise  of 
prices,  whatever  its  canse ;  another  laments  it,  whatever  its  cause. 
So,  when  prices  decline,  many  imagine  that  the  decline  mnat 
mean  a  lessening  of  the  cSorfc  noocasary  to  get  commodillesj  and 
they  ntter  hallelujahs  accordingly. 

1 1  is  quite  conceivable  that  cosU  should  go  one  way  and  prices 
another,  that  ooetfi  iu  general  should  fall,  su  that  the  community 
needs  loss  e3.oxi  year  by  yeitr  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  satisfac- 
tions, and  yet  gives  for  those  satiafaotioos  a  greater  number  of 
the  units  of  money  year  by  year.  This  is  what  was  taking  place 
alter  1850.  The  reverse  may  also  oocor  ;  that  is,  costs  may  in- 
orettae  or  may  remain  stationary,  and  yet  prices  decrease.  The 
McEinley  tariff  added  to  the  costs  of  all  or  most  things  which  it 
affected,  bnt  an  unhappy  appreciation  of  gold,  to  a  great  extent 
prevente<l  this  increase  of  cost — this  addition  to  the  effort  neces- 
sary to  obtain  things — from  taking  effect  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices.  This  obscuration  of  fact*  I  repeat,  gave  in  the  canvasB, 
and  continues  to  give,  to  the  high  tariff  party  n  prodigious  ad- 
vantage in  argnment.    There  is  no  donbt  that,  in  the  election,  it 
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seoTind  for  high  tariff  maltitades  of  Totes.  It  keeps  in  favor 
thereof  nnmbera  of  men  who,  bnt  for  it,  vonl^  prefer  reform, 
and  it  will  o^ntiuac  to  baTO  this  effect  bo  long  as  tho  sonroo  of 
the  error  liuts.  The  condition  prodaoing  the  mistake  onght  to 
be  caoGclled  bj  arreetiog  the  ^iprooiatioD  of  gold  through  an  in- 
creaee  in  the  Tolnmo  of  fall  or  eiportable  money. 

With  this  support  which  the  approoiation  of  gold  givafi  the 
protoctionist  aa  a  debater,  is  closely  connected  the  impulse  toward 
protection  with  which  it  plies  him  if,  as  m  usual,  he  is  also  a  pro* 
ducer.  The  first  of  these  coDsideratiooB  relates  to  logic,  appeal- 
ing to  the  mind  ;  the  second  is  economic,  addreesing  itself  to  the 
pocket.  Producers  m  such  always  like  to  see  prices  rlae  ;  and  np 
to  the  figure  where  the  inoreasc  begins  to  limit  sales  so  as  to  lover 
total  profit,  they  are  snre  to  nse  their  influence  in  favor  of  an  ad* 
vancing  market.  When  prices  threaten  or  begin  to  fall,  producers 
redoiibiu  their  elTorts  as  bulla.  Ab  such  a  time  stock  depr&ojatos 
upon  manafacturere'  hands.  Spontaneoasly  struggling  to  avert 
this,  tbey  welcome  any  resource  that  bids  fair  to  aid.  Unable  to 
compass  their  ends  iu  other  ways,  they  are  mored  to  agitate  for 
protection,  which  often,  when  it  docs  not  oat  and  out  elerate  or 
stay  the  prices  of  goods,  prerents  them  from  falling  as  low  as 
they  would  f:iI1  otherwise.  If,  as  has  almost  always  been  the  case 
in  onr  country,  tusnufactarers  are  foremost  in  framing  the  na- 
tion's fiscal  polioyj  this  is  in  any  event  snre  to  be  protective,  but 
it  will  be  doubly  so  if  they  change  tt  while  pricca  are  sinking. 

That  the  consideration  here  touched  has  been  modt  potent  in 
the  revived  protectionist  agitation  which  has  swept  over  the 
world  since  the  time  when  prices  b^an  to  fall,  hardly  admits  of 
donbt.*  Since  1891,  even  New  South  Wales  succumbs  to  this 
drift.  The  two  phenomena  are  connected  not  alone  in  point  of 
time,  but  logically,  just  as  those  of  low  dnties  and  progress  to- 
ward free  trade  after  1846  are  connected  with  the  rise  of  prices 
daring  tho  same  period.  As  to  times  more  recent,  I  have  no  hcai< 
tation  in  saying  that  hod  prices  since  the  war  been  stationary 
or  only  slowly  advancing,  the  rise  in  tariff  rates  so  much  b^ 
wailed  woold  not  only  have  been  impossible,  but  would  never  have 
been  thought  of ;  and  the  painful  effort  which  we  are  now  mak- 
ing to  rationalise  our  fiscal  system  would   have  been  unnecessary. 

*  Tte  riM  of  IthU  and  ottor  eo«nb4iisU«m  of  otpUBlliduv  to  tbaMaMraoML 
In  UniM  of  taDlBC  »rloeK.  prodneUon  l>  «xim  twurdmifc  And  meb  u  ngacc  la  U 
tmei  tJM  tmA  otmwm  spMiUl  ah«1t«r,  )«r«ne«,or  lBiatsac«. 
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TTnleffl  something  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  world's  monptiuy 
disorders,  the  manafactaring  classes  Till  continno  as  in  recent 
years  to  be  iirrajed  in  almoet  solid  phalanx  agaittBt  tariff  reform, 
whereas,  if  the  fall  of  prioea  oonid  be  oheokedf  one  principal 
motiTo  now  prompting  them  to  anch  an  atiitndo  would  happily 
fa]]  away.  This  motirc,  now,  baa  a  certain  justifictttion,  which 
even  free  traders  most  admit. 

A  special  incentiTO  jnst  now  oporativo  in  the  United  States 
spars  protcotionigtg  here  to  try  and  maintain  high  customs  duties. 
It  is  the  fact  that  we  must  retain  oor  gold.  In  the  Kast,  nearly 
all  our  citizens  admit  this  necessity,  whatever  their  views  regard- 
ing the  tarift.  As  is  well  Icnown,  we  produce  several  commodi- 
tiflB  which  Europe  mast  bave,  wbiie  few  of  our  wants  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  we  cannot,  by  safficient  expense,  provide  for  them 
at  home.  By  thwarting  somewhat  the  dispojotion  of  people  in 
Enrope  to  cettlo  with  us  in  commodities,  wc  compel  them  to  send 
us  more  gold  than  they  otherwise  wonld.  If  the  pressure  for 
gold  DOW  80  rife  in  all  European  oonntries  coald  be  removed^ 
then  this  particuiar  American  ground  for  favoring  protection 
would  also  bo  rcmovod,  and  reform  would  bo  indefinitely  easier  in 
consequence.  Otherwise  the  fight  for  gold  cannot  bat  plague  na 
badly  in  aettling  a  now  tariff.  Provided  we  arc  going  to  lieop  our 
gold,  we  cannot  permit  Europe  too  easily  to  liquidate  in  goods 
the  debts  she  incurs  on  our  side  the  ocean.  Tbe  prewutOongrees 
encountered  this  diflScnlty  in  its  very  first  delwte  on  the  tariff, 
and  wiil  have  to  reckon  with  it  at  every  step.  Should  tbe  Wilson 
bill  bccomo  law,  and  immense  new  importations  under  it  send 
all  our  gold  to  Enrope,  many  who  have  voted  for  it  would  cnrse 
the  day  when  they  did  so. 

Tariff  reform  propows  to  do  much  for  the  American  farmer, 
and  it  wil]  do  mnoh,  but  its  benign  effect  in  this  way  must  be 
paiufally  restricted  nnlesgeilrcr  canbebrmight  back  toortoward 
its  old-time  Talae>relation  with  gold.  Many  wonder  at  Qroat 
Britain's  obeltnacy  in  refusing  to  do  aught  that  might  help  on 
the  reliabilitation  of  aiivor.  The  opposition  of  the  creditor  inter- 
est  is  commonly  considered  the  cause  of  this.  It  is  one  canae. 
bnt  there  is  another  quite  as  strong— the  determination  of  the 
entire  non-agricultural  population  of  Great  Britain  to  maintain 
the  present  low  price  of  wheat.  This  baring  reanltcd  from  the 
appreciation  of  gold,  Lord  Bosebery  and  bis  followers  see  that^ 
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HAfW  to  tw  reiaaUted,  wheat  prices  would  ooosiderabl;  ad- 

The  appreciation  of  gold  deprenes  the  price  of  wheat  id  Lou- 
don bjr  powerfully  stimulating  the  importation  of  wheat  from 
India.  Let  nit  rccnr  to  the  days  when  j{old  was  only  fifteen  and 
a  half  timefl  as  precious  as  silver.  Suppose  that  then  four  ahil- 
Unga  in  gold,  two  mpe«a  in  silver,  ami  a  bushel  of  wheat  were 
oqaat  iu  value  each  to  oacli.  A  Murk  liatie  dealer  senda  to  India 
two  rnpcos'  worth  of  ailror  for  a  bnshel  of  wheat,  getting  his 
ntpeoB  by  paying  four  sliillings'  worth  of  gold.  Now  change  the 
toppoeition :  Gold  apprei-iutos,  so  tliat  the  two  rupees  will  buy 
only  three  ehilUnga  instead  of  (our,  as  previoualy.  That  is,  silver 
baa  faUcn  in  relation  to  gold  ^5  per  cent.,  and  gold  has  riaen  in 
relation  tooilrerdSjr  percent.  Wheat,  too,  bus  fallen  iu  relation 
to  gold,  but  not  so  much  as  silver,  so  that,  say,  a  bushel  will  ei- 
clmnge  for  three  and  a  half  shillings  gold.  Observe,  now,  how 
the  appreciation  of  gold  blesses  our  Mark  F^ne  wheatmonger. 
The  rupee  or  Hiircr  price  of  wheat  in  India  has  not  changed.  Uia 
two  rupees  will,  as  before,  act  a  basUel  of  wheat  going  from  Cal- 
cotta  to  Lo[idon.  He  now,  howerer,  gets  his  rupees  for  three 
■hiUingB  gold,  while  his  wheat  brings  him  three  and  a  half  shil- 
lings gold.  That  is,  ho  makes  slsponoe  gold  on  every  bushel. 
To  aid  simplicity  I  have  made  these  fignree  gross  and  general  and 
have  taken  no  account  of  freight  or  exchange.  But,  tliough  uioro 
or  less  inexact  iu  detail,  the  supposition  perfectly  illustrates  the 
effect  which  the  dislocation  of  the  old  vatue^relation  between  the 
precious  uietaU  hA:^  had  in  Qlling  Fxindon  with  Indian  wheat.  The 
profit,  of  course,  does  not  continue  so  high  as  indicated,  but  is 
lowered  by  competition.  This  lowering  comes  about  by  a  fall  in 
the  gold  price  of  wheat  in  England,  which  not  only  more  and 
niorecuta  down  the  London  market  for  American  wheat,  but  de- 
presses the  price  of  wheat  to  the  remotest  farm  in  the  United 
States. 

The  correctness  of  the  theory  just  stated  is  sometimes  chal- 
leQged  on  the  ground  that  if  it  were  correct  tlie  silver  price  of 
wheat  woald,  through  stininlatioa  of  the  demand,  hare  risen  in 
India,  which  has  not  been  the  case.  This  apparent  anomaly  ia 
cosily  eiplained.  There  bas  no  doubt  been  a  tendency  to  snch 
rise,  but  it  has  been  balanced  by  the  counter-tendency  toward 
cheapness  put  in  ezercUe  by  the  immense  maltiplication  in  India, 
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(IhHd^  ror«nt  jcam,  of  railiraja  and  oth«r  fftcllities  foreany  trarm- 
portatioD.  In  thisroundaboutyct  inevitable  vaj.  both  the  Ameri- 
can insrite  t  for  wheat  and  the  American  prioB  thereof  are  kept  doirn 
bjr  the  appreciation  of  gold.  A  similar  nnalysis  ooold  be  given 
in  rolacion  to  cotton,  only  bore  the  Britiah  preasure  in  favor  of 
lov  prices  throagii  dear  gold  is  offset  Bomovbat  by  the  diffl- 
cult;  which  dear  gold  giree  the  cotton  people  themseU'ea  in  pro- 
serving  their  market  abroad.  Of  this  I  shall  say  more  pres 
eatlj.  Meantime,  it  seems  to  me  abDoIuteiy  certain  thai  the 
prodoction  of  the  two  great  staples  mentioned  can  never  be  daly 
profitable  in  America  till  the  gold  price  of  silver  is  much  raised ; 
that  is,  the  npprociation  of  gold  checked. 

Tariff  reform  sees  still  another  powerful  reason  vbj  silrer 
ought  to  be  brought  back  to  a  certain  regular  parity  with.  gold. 
It  is  a  reason  of  which  we  in  America  have  thought  little,  bnt  we 
cannot  permanently  ignore  it.  I  refer  to  the  laok  of  a  Sxed  par, 
a  mint  par^  between  the  gold-using  and  the  silver-using  portions 
of  the  world.  The  distress  which  the  absence  of  such  a  par  Iihs 
produced  in  England  is  among  the  chief  causes  for  the  great  in- 
crease of  sentiment  there  favorable  to  bimetallism.  It  is  found 
that  trade  between  England  and  India  has  coiue  to  be  little  more 
than  a  game  of  chance.  Ail  the  people  engaged  in  it  or  ao- 
(jnainted  with  it  pronounce  its  condition  intolerable.  We  Ameri- 
cans have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  this  evil  as  having  Uttla 
importance  for  us,  but  we  are  certainly  in  error.  All  parties  ar« 
agreed  that  it  is  already  desirable  and  must  soon  be  indispenaablQ 
to  increase  our  forei<rn  trade.  Some  would  promote  this  by  sub- 
sidjus  upon  steamBhip  lines  between  our  own  aud  foreign  ooan- 
tries.  Others  prefer  the  method  of  reducing  duties.  But  no 
ititelligent  Amencan  will  deny  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  of  America  must  immensely  in- 
crease  if  the  prosperity  of  our  country  is  to  go  on.  A  very  great 
part  of  the  new  exports  must  go  to  tho  lands  which  have  silver 
as  the  basis  of  their  currency,  as  China,  Mexico,  Central  and 
Sonth  America.  We  ought  to  bo  tho  principal  purveyors  of 
manufaotared  goods  to  alt  theso  regions.  No  other  great  mana- 
faotnring  nation  is  »o  near  them.  Far  too  long  have  wc  been 
sluggish  touching  this  important  interest.  Even  the  last  elec- 
tion has  hardly  awakened  ns.  When  the  matter  is  stodied  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  our  people  will  not  rest  until  they  begin  to  ntilize 
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thU  gtgaatic  powibility.  Mow  tke  friction  in  exchange  between 
the  gold'Using  and  the  BiWer<u«ing  popnlationa  of  mankind 
is  abont  the  worat  conceivublo  barrier  to  the  execution  of  thta 
splendid  scheme.  It  may  sccni  a  strong  statement,  yet  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  after  much  refioction,  that  the  demonetization  of 
silver  in  1873,  annihilating  all  money  par  between  rich  and  pop* 
nions  seottons  of  humanity,  sections  which  more  than  any  others 
ought  to  bu  trading  freely  together  because  tlicir  naturul  prod- 
ucts are  bo  diverse,  is  doing  more  to  rcprcBs  commerce  than  all 
tbe  t&rilTa  ia  exiateticc.  This  is  why  the  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  East  hare  for  many  years  been  either  falling  off  or 
increasing  at  a  snail's  pace  in  oomparisoQ  with  the  progress 
they  ought  to  hare  made.  Excepting  a  few  writers  for  tbe  Lea* 
don  press,  I  do  uot  believe  that  an  intelligent  Engliahmau  can  be 
found  who  will  not  trace  this  loss  to  the  crazy  condition  of  ex- 
ohaoge. 

Tbe  same  eri)  affects  Mexico  as  veil.  At  the  Monetary  Con- 
ference the  Mexican  delegates  submitted  a  pap«r  which  gave  im- 
pressive testimony  to  this  fact.  Amoug  other  documen  s  which 
they  laid  before  the  Conference  was  a  table  illustrating  the  fre- 
quency and  sweep  of  the  variations  in  Mexican  exchange  upon 
London  for  the  veare  1889  and  1890.     Hero  is  that  table  : 


uasi 


Motitfaa. 


««•» 

Jos* 

Joly , 

Oftotw      . 
SoTcmlwr. 


Pitoaa. 


T»r. 


No.  of 


lesa 


3l«x. 


P<mo«. 


5S 


»iit. 


Peeoo 


Vm. 


Nao< 


Similar  variutEons  in  exchange  rates  between  the  gold  and  sil- 
Tor  portions  of  the  globe  are  of  course  taking  place  at  all 
points.  Yet  those  are  precisely  the  exchanges  which  are 
most  important  for  the  advance  of  human  weal  and  civilization. 
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The  last  fall  in  the  gold  prioeof  silver  baa  greatly  aggraratod  this 
evil. 

This  obstruction  of  International  exchange  operatea  exactly 
like  a  high  protectivo  tariff,  forcing  nations  to  uso  at  homo  what 
ibey  could  more  proQtabiy  export,  and  produce  at  home  what. 
thcjr  could  more  proGtablj  import.  Capital  and  labor  are  tbna 
driven  into  needlessly  nuremouerative  cbunneU,  and  the  average 
welfare  of  men  kept  down.  It  was  r«cently  stated  in  Parliament 
that  "  eighteen  cotton  milla  are  at  this  moment  being  erected  in 
Bombay  and  two  in  England.**  Daring  the  year  between  Jnly 
If  180O,  and  Jnly  1,  1801,  nine  factories  were  building  in 
India.  One  hundred  and  twonty-iivo  in  all  were  then  in  oper- 
ation there, with  24, ML  looms  and  3,3SI.G94  spindles.  Thoro 
were  then  110,000  Indian  laborers  engaged  in  this  industry,  and 
they  nscd  40  per  cent,  of  the  about  300,000,000  bales  of  cotton 
prD<lueed  in  Inilia.  Within  ten  years  the  number  of  hands  has 
multiplied  threefold,  and  the  amount  of  cotton  wrought 
by  them  more  than  fourfold.  It  is  tnie  that  the  im- 
port of  woollen  yam  into  India  from  England  still  keeps 
up,  bnt  it  does  little  more  than  this,  and  is  mainly  con6ned  to  the 
finer  lines.  Even  if  the  establishment  of  this  Indian  mannfac- 
torc  involved  no  loss  to  England  so  far  as  her  trade  to  India  itself 
is  concerned,  which,  of  course,  it  does,  she  Buffers  vast  loss  in 
China,  whither  moat  of  the  Indian  yam  is  ox(>orted.  In  1888 
and  1889  Imliu  sent  to  China  101  billion  pounds  of  cotton  yarn, 
having  a  value  of  $814,336,760.  In  three  yeans  the  amoant  of  yam 
increased  50  per  cent,,  and  the  valne  nearly  the  same.  In  the 
year  1890  the  valne  of  Indian  commerce  with  Kurope  was  $441,- 
000,000.  with  an  export  surplus  of  $31,090,000.  Wiih  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  India's  total  commerce  was  $187,338, 7&0, 
with  an  export  surplus  of  $81,783,760.  Thus,  while  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  India's  foreign  commerce  U  in  Europe,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  hor  surplus  export  is  olsewhero.  The  surplus  is  par- 
ticularly great  with  Oeylon,  Japan,  and  China.  What  Ea  more 
0aq>rising  than  these  flgnres  is  that,  spite  of  the  heavy  wheat 
trade  joat  referred  to,  India's  balance  with  England  taken  alone 
is  even  passive,  very  passive,  as  she  imports  from  Enghiud  $186,- 
091,350.  and  exports  thither  only  $146,703,750.  whereas  from  the 
rest  of  Europe,  outride  of  Turkey,  she  imports  but  $16,376,%50, 
while  exporting  thither  $89,298,760,  leaving  a  net  oxporC  of 
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#57,9^2,900.  Her  not  exports  to  the  ulvcring-naiog  lands  are 
niigularly  eLrikitig  :  «0,3U7,500  to  OejloD^  H,TiS,7^0  to  Japan  ; 
I35.&61,«&0*  to  China. 

Tbojute  iudustry,  too,  has  of  Uteye&re bod  enormons  develop* 
meitt  ill  India.  At  tho  close  of.liJSO,  160,'^7d  eptndlps  and 
7,004  looms  w«re  deroted  to  this  industry  in  tlmt  country,  em- 
ploying 70,000  laborers.  Fire  hundred  new  looms  are  said  to 
bate  been  set  up  in  1891.  Steam  flouring  milta  have  abo  been 
erected  of  lato  in  Bombay,  India  would  probably  in  any  event 
become  in  time  one  o(  tbo  groat  munnfacturing  centres  of  che 
globej  but  it  would,  for  the  present,  be  to  her  advantage,  could 
she  trade  freely  with  England,  to  purchase  tbence  most  of  her 
mauafacturea.  ijbe  would  perhaps  profit  by  tbe  arrangement  as 
much  08  would  Englaud  herself. 

India's  autive  commodity  balance,  or,  as  we  say,  favorable 
balance  of  trade,  is  paid  for  mostly  in  silrefr  though  that  enor- 
mous country,  which  contains  almost  one-fifth  of  the  world's 
population,  trained  through  centuries  to  think  of  taw  and  gorem- 
ment  as  uncertain,  and  being,  therefore,  not  in  condition  to  utilise 
credit,  absorbs  enormous  amounts  of  gold  aLso.  In  1890,  461 
lacsf  ef  rupees  in  gold  came  into  the  country^  but  only  two  lacs 
went  to  the  mint.  The  entire  remainder  the  people  boarded  or 
mode  into  trinkets.  Even  the  Imports  of  the  preoiona  metals  do 
not  fully  equate  the  surplus  of  commodity  imports,  the  romoiuder 
being  made  up  in  London  connoil  billa. 

Another  movement  du&r  to  taj-iff  reformers  which  is  mightily 
hindered  by  the  tisQ  in  gold  is  the  dow  of  free  capital  from  rioh 
countries  to  poor.  Thut  internatioua)  commerce  may  be  as  bene- 
ficial as  possible  it  is  necessary  that  the  most  abundant  resources 
from  every  quarter  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  those  in  any 
country  who  are  ondearoring  to  build  up  the  industries  in  prose- 
endng  which  that  aountry  has  special  advantages.  Incalculable 
Is  the  aid  which  human  progress  has  received  from  investments 
made  by  countries  of  abounding  capital  in  less  fortunate  portions 
of  the  world.  Such  blessing  takes  effect  at  both  poles  of  the 
transaction.  If  well  placed^  the  loans  pay  richly  those  offering 
them,  at  the  same  time  that  the  borrower  countries  receive  a 
great  boon.    This  is  but  the  begiuniDg.    Wealth  and  produotioti 

*  TbMt  wngnma  K  dolUrfl  an  arrind  «t  bj  nckgolng  tnpM*  M ITH  e«ts^ 
IAImbUiSOD. 
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being  stimnlated  both  in  the  land  that  makes  and  io  that  which 
takes  the  loan,  each  becomes  a  better  cnstomer  for  the  other, 
farthering  its  prosperity  stilt  moi-c^  and  so  on,  in  ccoaeleBS  round. 
Now,  the  deetrQction  of  a  par  in  exchange  between  two  oonn- 
tries  with  different  basal  moneys  clogs  the  play  of  this  benign 
principle,  making  interest  inordinately  high  in  silver  lands  and 
dcspemteiy  low  in  gold  lands,  each  side  being  impoven^bod  for 
]avk  of  a  service  which  the  other  would  gladly  render  could  it  do 
BO  with  financial  safety.  The  would-be  borrower,  in  BeoaroH  or 
Delhi,  hesitates  to  promise  any  rate  per  cent,  in  gold,  as  be  can- 
not tell  for  a  month,  or  even  a  day,  beforehand  what  such  rate 
will  soon  mean  in  silTor,  wherein  every  item  of  his  income  is  told. 
The  would-be  lender,  in  London,  Berlin,  or  Paris,  disinclines  to 
let  his  capital  go  for  any  rate  per  cent  whatever  expressed  in 
silver,  wince,  were  he  to  do  so,  however  high  the  fignre  might  be, 
it  might,  when  interest  day  came,  mean  in  gold  anything  from 
30  per  cent,  down  to  zero.  It  ia  clear  that  no  bridge  of  normal 
and  regular  credit  can  be  made  to  span  a  commercial  chasm  of 
this  nature.  No  loans  will  be  effected  under  such  circumstances, 
till  interest  is  so  low  on  the  gold  side  and  so  high  on  the  other 
that  both  parties  grow  very  rash.  In  other  words,  borrowing 
aud  leuding  amid  dUliculties  so  grave  is  no  longer  bnaioess  but 
gambling. 

In  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  India,  the  appreciation  of  gold,  wreck- 
ing the  old  parity  between  gold  and  silver  and  taming  foreign 
exchange  into  witchcraft,  has  bad  the  same  effect,  of  immensely 
stimnlating  domestic  manufactures.  The  Mexican  delegates  at 
the  Brussels  Oonferenco  made  upon  this  point  a  statement  whioh 
I  bog  leave  to  reproduce  : 

"It  Hltver  remains  In  Mexteo  In  tarfr«r  QuantitlM  than  hitberto.  pro- 
ductivo  ccnplortnene  tor  It  mOBt,  perforce,  b«  louod.  Aaricoltare  will 
certainly  be  doTDlopud.  but,  eousiderlDK  the  tpecia)  clrcBimtaDC«s  or  ibe 
couDtr7,  we  thJok  tbat  IndaxtriKl  iiiidcrtokinm  will  boprATerrvd.  The  pro- 
duction of  our  own  m&nnEacraivq^will  tuxoft  a  proportional  dlminotloa  in 
ttte  ooDsnnption  of  many  European  manofaatana,  and  wlU  In  time  «od  tif 
completely  BuportwdiDKiwmuuf  Ibem.  This  coD*eqQeuoe  of  tbetocTMiaebi 
the  currency  !□  Mexico  Is  alreadf  boglnnlug  to  b«  ntftlix^d.  For  k  long  time 
we  bare  h&d.  If  not  manv,  J6^  for  the  most  port  tgtt  important.  manoiOc- 
torea  o(  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  of  paper,  etc..  and  their  nnmber  has 
bMD  locroaalDR  tiie  last  few  years.  RectsQllv,  in  October,  a  luaoufsctorj  ot 
cotton  fabrics  of  all  sorts  wu  opened  at  Hlo  DIanoo,  D«ar  Ortzara,  on  the 
Hezieo  ft  Vera  Cruz  Ballway,  the  Importonoo  and  Cb*  probable  prodoelnR 
power  ot  which  ma7  be  estimated  Xfj  lt«  havtng  ooat  already  about  8,000,000 
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plutrv*  [abocit  ^iJXOjOm  In  allTer).  Bwtdm  thin  DOlcworib j  exunple,  wa 
ofccn  find  la  the  acmpapen  mooqdu  oI  tbo  riiubltobi&eDt  ot  new  muiu* 
factorlca  o(  varlona  kind-t,  also  of  metal  fouadtleB,  aomv  ot  ttiem  od  a  targv 
■tcale,  lUi«  tbwtfi  o[«0U'd  iwoyvan  ilnce  at  Monterey  and  San  I.uU  de  Paloat, 
to  QtUlM  o«r  lead  one.  which  bad  b«n  exll«d  from  the  United  StaW*  by  a 
Matly  prohlblUre  liopott  duty.  Maaulactorles  of  koap,  o(  TorLland  cement, 
aod  of  many  other  artielM  bare  been  Introducad,'' 

It  is  at  this  poiut  thnt  the  far-sighted  and  patriotio  among 
the  adrocatee  of  free  Hilvor  Qnd  their  Intipiraliuii.  Aware  of  the 
absolate  necessity  resting  upon  this  oouotry  to  extend  it^i  foreign 
markets,  they  woald  take  advantage  of  Eugland's  folly  iu  con- 
tinuing under  gold  monomoUilisni  and  would  place  the  United 
States  at  the  bead  of  the  aiWer-usiog  group  of  nations,  to  do  for 
them  their  manafooturiiig.  "  Ijot  ua  break  off  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Europe,"  they  say,  "  if  ouly  we  can  establish  auoh  re- 
lations with  that  vast  part  of  the  world  where  manufactures  are 
either  non-existent  or  inchoate,  and  must  grow,  if  nt  all,  with 
difficulty;  and  lot  ns  create  for  those  teeming  millions  nil  their 
manufactured  nrticlex,  takinginretumthoM  things  which  they  can 
produce  so  mach  more  easily  than  we."  When  men  point  out  the 
prosperity  that  might  come  to  oar  coantry  through  the  iutroduc- 
tion  of  such  a  scheme,  to  ridicule  them  betrays  no  intelligence. 
Their  thonght  in  it«elf  is  magnificent.  In  declaring  thnt  there 
is  BU  opportunity  by  the  means  suggested  to  "dish  "  England  in 
the  markL'Cs  of  the  world,  tliey  are  quite  right.  If  this  could  bo 
eccomplished  without  iuTolving  as  iu  other  difficulties,  it  would 
be  the  finest  commercial  coup  t^itat  ever  effected  since  trade 
began.  So  much  rciison  attends  the  notion  that  it  seems  to  mo 
•heer  modneas  to  oppose  to  it  a  policy  like  England's  preient  one 
of  stubbornly  adhering  to  gold  monometallism. 

With  that  of  the  ultra-silTer  men  falls  in  wonderfully  the 
idea  of  reciprocity  put  forward  by  Mr.  Blaine.  This  is  rery  pop- 
ular with  those  brought  up  to  believe  in  protection,  who  yet  sco 
how  hailly  protection  haiidicapn  ns  in  certain  directions.  Were 
every  cnatom-hotise  in  the  land  levelled  and  every  customs  officer 
dismissed,  silver  monometallism,  or  free  silver,  would  still  pre- 
serve protection  between  us  and  Enropo,  just  as  gold  monometal- 
lism now  has  exactly  the  effect  of  protection  between  us  and 
the  Bilver-nsiDg  world.  No  conaiatent  tariff  reformer  can  wish 
either  of  these  policies  to  prevail.  The  only  tariff  reform  that 
wiU  go  to  the  root  of  thingSj  oarrying  out  the  proper  theory  of 
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intarnaUon&l  commerce,  mnet  iovolro  bimetallism,  thos  mitkine 
tbe  world*  for  trade  parpoaesj  into  one  nnbrokeo  total.  A  pro* 
tectioniat  is  natanJl;  a  moaometalilBt :  a  Bilrer  monometaUist  if 
he  wUbea  trade  dufouces  agaioet  Europe,  a  gold  monometaUist 
if  he  wishes  comuieicial  shelter  against  tbe  rest  of  the  world, 
fiut  how  a  tbioker  who  sees  through  and  is  inspired  by  tbe 
thought  oC  world- commerce  and  the  uplift  of  ctvUiaiion  ineri- 
tablj^  consequent  thereupon  can  desire  either  of  these  monometal- 
lisms  to  exist  passes  my  wit. 

The  fiuggcBtion  just  thrown  ont  seems  to  me  to  indicate  the 
proper  method  wheroby  to  bring  the  two  great  mouolary  factions 
of  our  country  into  working  harmony.  Without  some  sort  of  a 
compromise  in  the  matter,  we  sbalt  be  for  an  iudeGnito  time  to 
come  at  a  hopeless  ileadlook  over  our  treatment  of  silTer.  Th« 
ultra-gold  party  can  never  carry  tbe  day.  Neither  can  the  oltra- 
silver  party.  Though  either  may  win  a  majority  for  a  time, 
too  mnch  life  will  be  found  on  tbo  other  side  to  allow  permanent 
victory.  Let  those  who  oppose  free  silver  take  more  pains  to 
show  that  they  are  not  averse  to  a  monetary  system  involving 
silver  as  fall  money,  provided  it  can  be  so  ordered  as  to  make 
the  basis  of  our  trade,  external  and  iuterual,  perfectly  solid. 
InteruationHl  bimetallism  will  certainly  do  this.  We  are  not  the 
vassals  of  the  small  class  who  live  upon  the  interest  of  loaned 
money  bnt  prodncc  nothing.  Let  influential  men  iu  tbe  East 
more  earnestly  champion  the  cause  of  bimetallism,  instead  of  con- 
tinually casting  umbrage  npon  it,  thus  showing  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  party  in  England  which  is  striving  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  appreciation  of  gold.  At  best,  doabtleaa,  the  more 
rabid  free  silver  men  will  bo  intractable,  bnt  the  course  I  recom- 
mend would  break  that  party.  Those  determined  not  to  Meii- 
canizc  the  United  States  in  respect  to  money  would  recoirc  from 
tbe  silver  ranks  allies  enough  to  establish  a  strong  and  perraa- 
nent  hard-money  majority  in  Congress.  Lot  this  country  take 
an  attitude  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the  UuitedStataB 
alone,  but  in  favor  of  its  free  coinage  in  case  all  the  great  nations 
will  join  therein,  and  the  bimctallist^  in  the  British  Parliament 
will  soon  will  the  day  there.  The  policy  of  all  Europe  will  then 
become  bimetallic,  and  monetary  peace  and  prosperity  beassurvd 
to  the  world  for  at  least  the  next  hundred  jcars. 

JS.  Bkkj.  Andbetts. 


WILD  TRAITS  U  TAME  ANIMALS. 

I.— THE  HORSE. 

BT   DB.   LOria  nOBrN80N. 


All  onr  tnme  bciuts  are  descended  from  irild  anceston. 
Their  most  noteworthy  cbaractoristicii  are  attribntable  to  certain 
needs  of  their  free  life  before  erer  straps  and  chains  were  thonght 
of.  Tbe  qDalities  which  ire  find  eo  uBefiil  were  not  developed  in 
the  first  place  for  buman  ends.  The  cunning  brain  of  man  bas 
adapted  and  improved  tbom,  bat  the;  wore  there  and  serrinj;  a 
QKfal  purpose  in  the  prirate  economr  of  the  animaU  before  our 
earliest  aarage  ancestors  had  leAmed  to  make  knives  of  chipped 
•tone. 

We  will  give  tbe  horaa  the  first  plaoo  in  the  inqniry  ;  bnt  al- 
though others  of  the  familiar  inhabitants  of  our  houses,  farms, 
and  fields  will  be  passed  in  review  in  turn,  it  will  not  bo 
possible  to  consider  one  species  without  taking  acccnnt  of 
others.  For  inatfluco,  we  tqIdb  the  horse  for  bis  speed  and  endnr- 
anoe  ;  yet  hwl  it  not  been  for  the  chief  ancestor  of  onr  faithful 
friend  the  dug.  i.«,^  the  grim  gray  wolf  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with 
his  everlasting  hanger  and  untiring  gallop,  the  wild  horeea  which 
swarmed  over  the  great  plains  of  the  Old  World,  and  from  which 
all  oar  modern  steeds  have  spmng,  would  nerer  have  developed 
the  sviftnees  and  staying  power  they  posaeaaed  and  have  trans* 
niitted  to  their  descendantA. 

The  wolves  and  the  wild  horaea  were  conelantly  at  war,  and, 
moreover,  the  wolf  was  the  only  predatory  beast  existing  in 
ancient  times  which  was  able  to  pursae  the  horses  and  hunt 
them  down  ont  on  the  open  stoppe.  The  galloping  power 
of  the  horse  was  thus  undonbtedly  developed  to  enable 
him  to  escape  these  gauat,   persistent   foes.    So  certain  does 
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this  appear  to  mo  that  I  never  leo  a  wolf  in  a  menagerie 
without  feeling  inclined  to  raJae  my  bat  to  iiim  and  to 
thank  him  for  many  an  exhilarating  £a1lop  on  horseljack.  If  his 
bloodthirsty  forefathers  had  never  existed,  there  would  have  been 
little  to  choose  between  a  horse  and  a  donkey. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  inflnence*  were  at  work 
from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  and  from  centnry  to  cen- 
tury daring  immonso  epochs  before  over  the  first  wild  horse  waa 
lassoed  by  miin.  It  eoeme  strange  that  this  long  and  bitter  feiid 
between  tlie  Hqiiida  and  the  Canitta  shonld  now  bo  idmost  uii- 
lirely  forgotten.  Uoi-ses  seldom  siiowaniuHtinulivo  enmity  to  dogs 
io  the  same  way  that  cattle  do.  Probably  this  is  because  they  are 
BO  closely  associated  together  in  their  common  state  of  servitude 
to  man.  The  horse  is  an  intelligent  animal  and  readily  finds  out 
who  are  his  friends.  Probably  alao  when  wild  he  had  little  fear 
of  a  single  wolf,  for  he  ban  plenty  of  courage  and  ia  a  skilful 
fighter  with  hoofs  and  toeth.  Occawonally,  however,  the  old 
dr«ad  aod  enmity  crop  up.  I  have  known  young  horsee, 
when  surrounded  by  a  jiack  of  foxhounds  for  the  first  time, 
to  become  almost  frantic  with  fear.  My  brother,  who  lives 
among  the  Kssex  Dowus,  and  who  spends  much  of  his  time 
on  horseback,  has  informed  mo  that  ho  had  often  noticed 
when  crossing  the  open  hills  at  night  that  bis  m&ro  would 
suddenly  start  and  tremble  and  try  to  make  a  dash  for 
home,  with  ears  laid  back  and  every  sign  of  great  agitation.  At 
first  he  was  puazted  by  this,  for  the  animal  was  generally  quiet 
Hud  tractable.  At  length  be  found  that  the  terrifying  object  was 
usually  a  wandoriag  hill-fox,  which  had  chanced  to  pass  near 
cnoDgh  to  be  perceived  either  by  the  horse's  power  of  scent  or  of 
vision. 

Foxes,  of  course,  are  not  dangerous  to  larger  animals,  but  prob- 
ably there  is  somethiug  of  the  wild  beast  about  them,  absent  in 
the  dog,  which  reminds  the  hones  of  their  ancient  foes.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  when  coyotes  are  ridden  down  on  the  prairie  and 
killed  with  a  bull  whip  or  revolver  at  cloao  quarters,  the  horses 
outer  into  the  hunt  with  euthusiaem.  Tliey  do  Ibeir  beat  io 
catoh  the  wolves^  and  will  strike  at  Ihem  wiili  their  hoofs  if  they 
get  near  enough.  Darwin  has  recorded  the  remarkable  fact  that 
almost  the  only  occasion  opon  which  horsce  are  known  to  scream 
with  terror,  when  not  suffering   ptun.  is  when  they  are  ttt- 
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tacked  by  woItm  ;  and  Charles  KingBlcf,  in  one  of  bis  charming 
Pnw  Idj/lls,  tlescriboa  the  coDdact  of  his  boree  when  a  bunted 
(ox  pasaed  near  it.  It  laid  back  ita  ears,  bared  its  toeth,  and  bit 
atthoairin  thit  direction  of  tho  fox.  Kingsloy  accounted  for 
tbe  boutilc  demonstration  on  tiio  part  of  his  horse  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  an  old  huntor.  Gzcellont  natnraliiit  though  be  was,  I 
tliiiik  ho  tfiis  misUkon  iu  his  conclusion  ou  this  occasion.  A 
home  ridden  after  bounds  seldom  has  a  chance  of  seeing  the  ob> 
jcct  of  puranit,  and  probably  in  nine  coses  out  of  ten  knows  noth- 
ing abont  it.  Certainly  he  could  never  learn  enough  to  acquire 
asavagf  hostility  to  poor  Iteynanl.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
ho  should.  The  bunted  fox,  whether  known  or  unknown,  ta  to 
hitn  a  source  of  delight,  for  a  hunter  always  mnuifesU  pleinaur- 
able  itxciU'uicuL  when  he  sees  the  bounds  and  an  lie  i  pates  a  gallop. 

We  know  that  tho  horse's  wild  forefathers,  like  the  free 
mustings.  inhabited  open  plaius  and  trusted  chiefly  to  their 
speed  to  escape  from  their  enemies.  This  becomes  all  the  more 
evident  when  wo  examine  a  young  foal.  All  young  creatures  tend 
to  reaemble  the  earlier  types  from  which  the  race  has  sprung, 
more  than  adulus  do.  The  legs  of  the  foal  are  enormously  de- 
Tulopcd  from  birth.  He  looks  absurdly  like  a  horse  on  stilts, 
and  when  four  or  five  days  old  he  can  gallop  almost  an  fast  as 
over  he  will  in  his  life.  He  holds  his  head  up  Iwtdly,  and  never 
tries  to  alink  away  and  hide,  like  a  young  calf  or  fawn,  whose 
ancestors  dwelt  in  the  forust.  There  is  a  story  that  a  thorough- 
bred foal  of  about  a  month  old  once  beat  a  x-acehorse  over  a 
Imlf-mile  course.  His  dam  was  a  mare  celebrated  for  her  speed, 
and  she  liad  a  jockey  on  her  bat;k.  She  ontstripi>ed  the  rival 
horse,  and  her  long-legged  offspring  kept  level  with  her  with  ease. 

If  you  watch  how  a  young  colt  takes  hienourishrarnt,  you  will 
see  that  his  habits  tell  tho  same  story.  Ho  never  takes  a  full 
meal  in  tho  way  that  a  young  calf  does,  but  keeps  constantly  run- 
ning to  his  motlier,  and  refrashioghimself  every  few  minutes.  This 
shows,  first,  that  it  is  uot  his  custom  to  bo  long  absent  from  his 
dam,  as  are  young  animals  which  lie  bidden  among  the  thicket* 
while  their  parents  go  to  seek  food.  It  shows,  secondly,  that  his 
stomach  is  never  so  loaded  with  a  meal  as  to  hinder  his  running 
powers,  which  were  all-important  when  the  yonngost  member  of 
tho  band  had  to  keep  np  with  the  rest  in  their  flight  from  wolves  or 
other  enemies.    Again,  a  colt,  when  be  lies  down,  does  not  curl 
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bim8«If  tip  In  sraaH  compau,  as  if  to  escape  obeerration,  ftft^  the 
bashful  manner  of  a  calf,  but  extends  bis  lonff  limbs  conspicoonslj. 

It  is  difficult  to  Tinderstand  how  the  legs  of  horses  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  work  in  onr  great  cities,  where  every  step  of 
their  iron  shod  hoofs  is  opon  a  hard,  unyielding  road.  There  ja 
no  other  oreatnre  Hving,  with  the  exception  of  the  donkey  or  the 
mule,  which  can  long  l>ear  the  constant  battering  entAiled  by 
rapid  locomotion  over  a  paved  aurfaoe.  Rut  if  ire  look  at  iho 
structure  of  the  horse's  legs  wo  Bee  bow  it  is  that  the  jar  and  vi- 
bration do  not  injure  him  more.  Ilis  "pastcms."  the  part  just 
above  the  hoof,  yield  a  little  at  each  step,  and  so  break  the  force 
of  the  concassion.  Ho  is,  in  fact,  mounted  on  springs.  This  is 
one  chieE  reason  why  he  is  a  pleasant  animal  to  ride.  Any  one 
who  has  tried  riding  a  cow  or  oe  has  found  the  difforeaca  be- 
tween the  easy,  elastic  movements  of  the  horse  and  the  jolting 
and  jogging  of  a  horned  tnonnt. 

Again,  wild  habits  of  ancient  date  further  explain  the  fact  for 
us.  The  mobs  of  wild  horses  had  to  travel  far  and  fast,  for  dear 
life,  over  rock-strewn  deserts,  both  when  in  search  of  food  and 
when  pursued  by  their  boreditaiy  foes.  It  was  most  necessary,  in 
habitually  traversing  hard  and  stony  plains  for  many  hours  at  a 
strotch,  to  have  strong  hoofs,  and  legs  whioh  would  both  stand 
wear  and  tear  and  at  the  same  time  save  the  body  from  the  injn- 
rious  eSectd  of  the  constant  jar  and  concussion.  The  importance 
of  this  can  bp  judged  by  those  who  have  ridden  both  a  cushion- 
tired  cycle  and  an  old-fashioned  "  bonc-ahaker."  Vibration 
is  always  most  exhausting  to  the  body.  The  reason  why  a 
pneumatic-tireil  sulk}'  la  worth  several  seconds  In  the  mile  to  a 
trotter  is  notso  much  because  it  is  of  lighter  draught,  but  because 
practically  no  vibration  is  conveyed  along  the  shafts  ncd  tracea 
to  the  horse's  body.  Kver  so  little  vibration  will  weary  his  muscles 
and  hamper  his  movements  to  a  certain  extent. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  qaestioue  why  the  horse  in  the  wild 
state  took  to  a  life  out  in  the  open,  and  what  are  the  other  effects 
of  such  a  life  upon  his  structure,  more  in  detail;  but  this  would 
involve  too  many  technical  points.  His  earlieet  known  fossil  an- 
eestor  was  a  five-toed  animal.  He  was  by  no  means  swift  or  im* 
posing  In  appearance,  and  probably  paddled  abont  in  the  soft 
marshesdnring  the  early  partof  the  tertiary  geological  epoch,  mneh 
as  the  tapir  does  at  the  present  day.     liSter  there  were  hnge  herds 
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of  throo-tocd  horsos  abooDdiagsli  the vorld OTor.  It seemB  aa  if,  the 
fewer  were  the  toe«,  the  better  was  the  horse.  It  is  quite  cortiiiD  that 
H  one-toed  hoofed  uDiiniil  is  better  adapted  for  swift  progrejta  over 
firm  ground  thao  one  of   the  type  of  the  tapir  or  rhinoceros. 

Did  the  earth  gradually  dr;  op  ao  as  to  gire  the  oiie*toed  ra- 
riotiet  the  advantage  ?  Or  did  the  aedgy  marshes  and  thicket- 
lloed  streams  harbor  too  many  prowling  foes,  so  that  the  early 
horse-like  animals  hod  to  take  to  the  open  ?  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  lntt«r  theory  is  the  correct  one.  Even  now  most 
yoang  horses  resemble  wild  animals  in  being  suspicions  of  any 
strange  sound  or  object.  "  Shying"  is  moat  distinctly  a  relio  of 
aa  ancestral  instinct.  Tlie  wild  horse,  swift  of  foot  and  keen  of 
visioD,  feared  few  enemies  when  out  on  tlic  naked  plains ;  bat 
orory  bnsh  or  tuft  of  long  grass  might,  and  often  did,  contain  a 
Berce  foe  lying  in  ambush.  Many  and  many  a  time  must  tho 
wild  horse  have  saved  his  life  by  a  sudden  swerve  and  leap  iu  tho 
opposite  diroctiou  tho  momcut  he  heard  the  ruatio  of  loaves  or 
dotcried  some  strange  and  dimly  outlined  object  among  tho 
noderwood. 

1  know  several  horses  by  no  meaos  timid  or  given  to  shying 
which  become  almost  mad  with  terror  when  they  hear  the  loud 
riisUe  of  reeds  by  a  river-bank.  Yet  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
anticipated  from  this  sound,  as  far  as  their  experience  goes. 
Their  panic  tells  us  a  tale  of  many  a  tragic  incident  of  tho  re* 
mote  past,  when  tho  henla  of  wild  desert  steeds,  parched  with 
thirst,  sought  the  water-coorscs,  wlicro  was  "grass  with  reeJs 
and  rushes,"  and  wore  there  pounced  upon  by  leopards  or  tigers, 
orouchiug,  concealed,  on  the  watch  for  prey. 

Evory  hon»  which  is  employed  on  the  road  must  learn 
to  trot,  or  he  is  of  little  use  to  his  owner.  Yet  we  find  that 
wild  prairie  horses,  sad  young  colts  out  at  pasture,  seldom  trot. 
Some  natoralists  have  even  said  that  this  pace  is  entirely  arti- 
ficial, nud  has  been  acquired  since  the  horse  beoamo  man's  cap- 
tive. I  need  not  here  say  anything  of  the  wonderful  perfectioQ 
to  which  trotting  has  been  brought  by  jndicious  breeding  and 
training.  But  let  us  consider  wlmt  was  the  natural  raw  material 
out  of  which  the  feats  of  "  Maud  3."  and  her  competitors  have 
been  evolved. 

On  the  smooth,  springy  turf  cantering  or  galloping  is  Uie 
easiest  pace ;  but  on  a  hard,  irregular  track  with  rocks  strewn 
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aboQt,  6ven  the  wild  borsc  will  trot,  and  lift  hia  kneM  ill  the  moet 
approved  Btjle.  So  at  least  I  haTe  been  told  by  thow  wlio  h»Te 
watched  the  wild  "brumbies"  in  the  monntains  of  Australia. 
The  rea«}n  is  not  difficult  to  aoo.  A  horse,  when  he  walks  or 
trots,  puts  dowu  one  front  foot  at  a  time ;  and  when  the  rough 
and  treacherous  nature  of  the  ground  renders  careful  going  nece»- 
sary — for  a  false  atop  might  moan  instant  death  from  foea  or 
precipices — this  ia  by  far  the  safest  method  of  going.  Thoanimal 
con  chooBe  bis  path  better  than  if,  as  when  he  cantors  or  gallops, 
he  has  to  find  foothold  for  both  hia  front  hoofs  together  instead 
of  for  one  at  a  time.  AVo  find  practically  uowadaya  that  for 
road  work,  trottiug  is  the  Bafest  pace,  and  Lakes  far  less  out  of  a 
liursc  than  cantering.  llencOj  again,  we  see  that  a  proTision  of 
nature  for  special  emergencies  of  free  equine  life  has  boeu  taken 
hold  of  by  civilized  man,  and  dcvelo^wd  for  his  own  ends. 

The  tractfihle  tpniper  of  the  horse  we  owe  to  the  fact  that  be 
is  naturally  gi-egartoua  in  his  habits  ;  for  when  many  animals  ar« 
associated  together  for  common  protection,  an  acoommodating 
tcmi)cr  and  a  roodiuess  to  obey  the* leaden  sro most necesaaiT 
virtues.  Selfishuess  and  cantankerousness  would  soon  break  op 
the  band,  and  then  each  member  would  have  to  fight  the  wolres 
or  watch  for  the  prowling  Felida  single-handed.  A  twoyear-old 
yields  his  will  to  that  of  his  tminer.  just  as  the  wild  oolt  bad  to 
"  knock  under  "  to  the  wily  Teteran  which  was  the  aoknowledged 
leader  of  bis  mob. 

The  courage  of  the  horse  is  doubtless  attributable  to  his  habit 
of  waging  fierce  war  with  riTaht  or  enemies  in  a  state  of  freedom. 
Every  one  has  noticed  that  a  bad-tcmpercd  horse  lays  back  but 
earn.  Darwin  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  horses  fight 
largely  with  their  teeth,  the  cars  were  in  the  first  place  pressed 
back  to  prevent  their  being  bitten.  All  long-eared  unimals 
which  use  their  teeth  in  battle  do  the  same.  The  movement  was 
always  associated  with  hostile  iutcntions,  and  for  this  reason  is 
now  so  inseparable  from  omotious  of  this  kind  that  we  take  the 
laying  back  of  the  ears  as  the  mark  of  ill-temper. 

The  grv-at  difference  between  the  various  breeds  of  horses  has 
been  largely  brought  about  by  human  agency ;  but  not  entirely. 
We  find  that  in  mountainous  regions  tbe  horses  are  small  and 
shaggy.  All  jKinieit  are  descended  from  those  heeds  which  chose 
the  hills  for  their  habitat. 
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I  ihall  hare  somcthiog  to  say  id  lukr  articles  npon  the  cffeot 
of  monntaia  rangus  in  doTetoping  certain  useful  qnalitiea  of  our 
doraestic  aDimals.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  some  Hungarian  moun- 
tain ponies  in  London,  and  mistook  them  for  large  Sbetlandera. 
Tho  roBomblaac«  was  certainly  very  great.  What  is  more  iu- 
tamtiog  ii  tbe  fact  that  both  kinds  almost  exactly  resemble  the 
prehistoric  European  wild  horse,  which  the  early  men  of  ventral 
Prance  used  to  kill  with  their  flint>hesded  arrows.  We  know 
this  partly  from  the  shape  of  the  boneo  of  horses  found  with  early 
human  remains,  but  also  owing  to  tho  carious  fact  that  these 
primitiTe  saragos  were  accomplished  artists,  and  that  they  haro 
left  many  sketches  of  horses  scratched  on  reindeer  horns,  slate, 
aiid  mammoth  tasks,  in  the  cares  they  osed  to  inhabit.  The 
horses  here  reprasonted  hare  large  hoadSj  straight,  short  necks, 
round  bodies,  and  short  legs.  We  know  that  they  existed  in  count- 
loss  herds,  fur  at  one  place  where  the  ancient  horse-hnnterslived, 
there  are  tho  bones  of  many  thoasaods.  They  were  not  large 
animale.  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  we  bare  in  tho  Shot- 
land  and  IIungariKti  ponies  their  direct  desoendants,  with  very 
little  change  produced  by  the  admixture  of  Eastern  blood.  The 
race  horse  and  most  other  light  horses  owe  their  origin  largely  to 
Arab  and  Barb  importations.  The  gn^at  dray  horses  are  most 
probably  the  stout  Enropeun  wild  horses  improved  by  constant 
•oleotion  and  good  feeding.  Host  of  them  hare  the  appcamncc  of 
overgrown  ponies.  The  mustangs  of  the  West  are  now  pretty 
thoroughly  mixed,  but  in  tho  Srst  phioo  they  were  thu  descend- 
ants of  the  horses  which  escaped  from  the  Spanish  conqaorors. 
These,  from  ancient  picturesj  1  should  judge  to  hare  boon  a  cross 
between  the  native  European  horse  and  tho  African  Itarb. 

Now  there  is  a  riddle  1  will  leave  to  my  readers.  Every  horse 
has  on  bis  legs  certain  wart-like  patches  of  bare  skin,  called  cal- 
losities. On  the  fore  logs  they  are  above  the  knee,  and  on  the  hind 
legs  below  the  hock.  They  are  of  no  use  tlmt  wo  can  discover, 
and  DO  theory  has  ever  been  put  forward  that  will  account  for 
them.  But  they  would  not  be  there  in  every  horse  unless  they 
mot  some  vital  want  ^either  in  the  past  or  present.  Probably  in  this 
oase  they  are  vestigee  of  some  ancient  habit.  If  any  one  can  find 
out  what  this  was,  he  will  throw  an  interesting  light  upon  early 
equine  history,  and  his  name  will  become  famous  among  natural- 
ists all  the  world  over.  LotJta  I^obikbok, 
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Tub  principles  underlying  the  duvolopment  of  nationalities, 
tho  growth  uiid  cxpanEioa  of  natiousj  and  tbo  consolidation  of 
world-ptiwtir  have  been  the  same  throughoot  the  history  of  man- 
kind. They  aro  familiar  to  Lho  historian  or  the  geographer  n-bo 
views  his  subject  iu  its  political  aspects  as  a  science.  And  their 
application  to  tho  elncidatiou  of  the  lament,  wen  through  the 
Vast,  with  reference  to  the  Future,  is  la  sui-e  iw  human  roasou- 
itig  aud  forecast  can  over  hope  to  be. 

The  nuclei  of  civilization,  formed  at  vanon«  ciwcbs  iu  the 
world's  history,  have,  within  tho  lust  few  coutnrios,  rapidly  grown 
aud  become  intcrmerged.  The  chief  focua  of  einlization  waa 
first  located,  wc  are  told,  somowhero  in  veatern  Asia  ;  afterward 
it  shifted  to  thti  Mtditorruncan  ;  at  tho  preeent  day  it  is  over  the 
Atlantic,  and  we  may  reasonably  assume  Uiat  to-morrow,  when- 
ovor  that  times  comes,  it  will  be  centred  in  the  Pacific.  Tho 
course  of  empire,  it  has  been  truly  said,  morea  ever  wentwanl. 
Wiio  aro  its  heirs  to-day  ?     Who  shall  be  the  legatoes  to-morrow  ? 

Tho  first  question  has  buea  answered — Kurope  and  Amenca, 
with  "poor  relations"  scattered  over  other  parta  of  tho  globe. 
The  second  qnestion  has  to  be  considered.  Shall  the  reply  be — 
America  and  Asia  ?  Or  shall  tho  cycle  of  civilization,  being  thns 
completed,  embrace  tho  whole  world?  Personally,  I  think  the 
latter  alternative  tho  more  reasODable  solntion,  for  it  is  dJOicult, 
almost  impoesiblo,  to  prosoppoGe  the  uxtinotiou  of  Earope  as  » 
leading  factor  in  the  world's  politics. 

Europe  to-day  is  an  armed  camp ;  America  ia  a  baeo  for  ita 
supplies ;  Asia  and  Africa  are  the  fields  of  it«  rivalries.  Europe, 
in  abort,  overruna  the  world.     Nations  may  rise  aud  laiit  but  the 
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domiiiation  ol  Kurope  over  the  other  coQtiuenta  U  oMured  (or  at 
IpMt  RDoLher  tweaty-OTe  jean.  So  much  is  certain.  What, 
then,  are  the  iaternattona)  changoa  likely  to  ensne  during  that 
period  f  And  io  how  far  will  Amerina  particij>ate  in  those 
ohangec  ?  People  in  Europe  ipcak  of  "America  "  when  they  mean 
the  UnitMl  States  only  ;  bnthy  geographers  the  latter  are  regarded 
Bimply  AH  the  most  important.  {>oliLical  division  of  a  rast  conti- 
nent. The  gnnius  and  enterprise  of  the  "  Americans  "  hatrc  so- 
cured  for  thcni  a  position  in  the  appreciation  of  Kurope  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  cSeotire  strength  as  an  independent  na- 
tionality. Owing  to  their  geographical  position  and  lack  of 
colonial  interests,  they  are  in  a  gretit  meuurs  "  counted  out " 
of  European  politics.  But  once  the  United  States  are  consoli- 
dated as  a  nation,  and  the  course  of  empire  touches  the  western 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  fall  to  the 
KToand  aDlesa  it  bo  uphold  by  force  of  arms.  Did  France  and 
England  rospoot  the  Paiad  hull  that  dividetl  the  world  between 
Spain  and  Fortagal  ?  Can  a  nation  become  great  and  proeiicrons 
unless  it  bo  able  to  command  respect  for  its  Hag  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  ?  Those  are  questions  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  in 
another  place.  Meantime,  what  is  the  political  situation  iu  the  Otd 
World  !*  The  great  powers  of  Kiirope  are  terribly  crippled  by  the 
cnormoos  armaments  which,  in  order  to  insure  their  national  secu- 
rity, they  are  forced  to  keep  n  p.  Botwe<en  them  there  is  a  merciless 
competition  for  supremacy,  «'hicli  sia\)a  their  strength  in  peace  and 
dissipates  it  in  war.  It  mar  bo  trulysaid  that  none  of  these  powers 
has  a  geontne  friend  in  Kurope;  such  ahiznry  might  inrolve  too 
.great  a  sacriQco.  Yet  all  desire  jtoaoe — or,  shall  we  say,  n  tmco — 
daring  which  their  national  armaments  may  be  strengthened  ? 
Sons,  with  this  object,  form  com bi nation s  ;  but  none  trusts  alone 
to  peace  alliances  and  paper  treaties.  Solf-intorcst  Is  the  only 
stable  (actor  in  such  relstionshipe,  and  in  Europe,  as  else- 
whore,  every  state  has  divergent  interests.  The  duty  of  dipio* 
msoy  is  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  these  ever-changing 
oondiiioruL  Conseqaentiy,  the  danger  of  war,  the  limitation  of 
which  can  rarely  be  foreseen,  is  ever  with  us. 

To  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  extent  of  world -cm  bracing 
empire,  European  alliances  are  all  bnt  impossible.  She  endeav- 
ors to  stand  alone  and  to  rest  her  security  on  her  long-existing 
supretnacy  over  the  sea,  whiuh  unites  and  does  not  separata — so 
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long  u  her  tea  power  is  apheld — the  mother-coantrjr  vitfa  her 
colonies.  Id  cooaeqaence  of  thU  sapremacj — which,  as  aa  Eng- 
lUkman,  I  am  proad  to  think  is  tiowadajs  exercised  with 
moderation  and  justice,  and  for  the  benefit  of  ciTilisation — OreaC 
Britnin  enjoys  the  enviahle  position  of  being  the  most  detested 
power  in  Kiirope.  NeTerthelees,  ehe  in  not  withont  "  fair-veatber 
friends";  no  power,  of  snch  standing,  coald  be  safely  neglected. 
Her  policy,  more  than  that  of  any  other  great  power,  makee  for 
peace  ;  since  she  has  ererytbiug  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
the  arbitrament  of  war.  Bnt  tlie  best  euaraiit«e  of  peace  is,  after 
oil,  the  oonrention  between  the  three  central  powers.  It  \a  true, 
the  Triple  Ailiance  is  not  so  stable  as  it  once  was,  owing  to  the 
impOTerishmcnt  of  the  allies  and  especially  of  Italy  ;  at  any 
moment  it  may  fall  asunder.  Italy,  under  the  Manjnis  di  Radfai^ 
is,  in  fact,  known  to  hare  coquetted  with  Ranisia,  in  anticipation 
of  afiUt.  The  Kaixerbund  no  longer  exists;  the  projeek  of  a 
league  between  neutrals,  though  again  reTivetl.  seeina  as  remote 
from  realization  as  ever :  and,  barring  secret  alliances,  of  which 
we  can  hare  no  knowledge,  the  only  other  alliance  between 
Garopcao  states  is  that  recently  concluded  between  France  and 
ItnMUa.  Snob  a  oombiiution,  judged  by  the  national  tendencies 
of  the  allies,  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe;  auO  more 
e«pecially  is  it  directod  against  Great  Britain.  It  is  an  accord 
which,  in  the  present  tension  of  Knropean  polities,  reverberates 
in  every  court  as  an  ominous  discord.  France  and  Rnsaia  are  the 
most  restless  and  aggreemre  of  the  groat  powers;  whilst  their 
common  and  hereditary  enemy  is  Great  Britain.  In  consequence, 
therefore,  of  this  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe^ 
we  may  look  to  the  near  future  for  the  birth  of  epoch-making 
erente.  It  seems  impoBsible  that  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  can 
be  long  delayed.  Experts  are  fairly  nnanimons  in  the  belief 
that,  should  a  European  war  break  out,  the  British  Empire 
would  l>o  shaken  to  its  fonndation.  Perhaps  it  may  totallj  coN 
lapse  ?  And,  in  the  event  of  such  collapse,  what  would  be  the 
position  of  America  ?  These  are  questions  that  fltatesmen  an 
bound  to  consider,  since  no  man  may  say  that  such  a  calamity  as 
the  break-up  of  the  British  Empire  is  an  impossibility.  Indeed, 
under  ocrtjun  airoumstances,  it  would  be  ineTitablei.  These 
contingencies  being  possible^  however  remote,  it  is  our  duty  to 
examine  them  and,  if  possible,  to  indloato  a  way  bj  which  thejr 
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m«7  be  avttted.  And,  ainco  Amorica  must  necosBsrily  participate 
in  the  isane,  for  good  or  evil,  il  beconioe  a  question  of  vital 
□oncem  to  the  United  StAtes. 

Supposing  France  and  Russia  were  to  doclure  war  agninet 
(Ircat  Britiiiu  ?  It  would  be  tt  luuritiino  war,  of  coursa.  Tho 
Allioa  woulii  nitn  at  the  dcutruclion  of  Britibh  scu-powcr,  with 
Uu'  full  of  which  tbu  British  Empire  would  tumblu  to  piecea. 
The  French  lund-forc««  would  be  lield  in  readiness  to  invade 
Bngland  in  the  event  of  tlio  British  Karj'a  being  defeated  in  the 
English  Ohanncl.  Tlic  Une^itin  hordes  would  hover  on  the 
KorthwMt  frontier  of  India,  preparatory  to  a  deecent  ou  that 
coveted  land.  In  all  parte  of  the  world  Great  Britain  would, 
moreover,  havo  to  protect  hor  vital  colonial  interests  and  her 
Tftit  sea-bomo  commerce. 

Tho  traditional  maritime  polio;  of  Fmnoe  has  been  to  prey 
npon  British  commerce  ;  but,  aa  Captain  Muhaii  points  out,  tlie 
deatmction  of  commerce  and  the  interruption  of  liuppliea  will  not 
of  themeclvea  determine  tho  main  isauefi  of  a  maritime  campaign. 
THoticallv,  8uch  a  policy  may  be  effective  enough,  and  in  that 
aeuae  prepare  the  way  for  a  naval  victory  ;  but  Btrategically,  the 
gutrr*^«-Ciyura«  may  be  the  means  of  losing  more  than  it  gains. 
The  real  isanc«  to  a  maritime  war  between  the  great  naval 
powers  of  Europe  most,  of  necessity,  be  detemiined  in  European 
waters.  G  reiU  Britain  has  not  troops  enough  with  which  to  invade 
France  and  Ruagta,  or  even  one  of  these  powers,  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  dealing  them  a  vital  blow  ;  indeed,  her  only  chance  of 
undertaking  efTective  land  operutiona  would  bo  in  becoming  a 
party  to  the  Triple  Alliaucu,  and  thus  eecuring  the  nasiatanoo  of 
tho  central  powers  under  tho  circuniBtancei^.  Ouce  war  were  de- 
clared, however,  such  a  combination  would  bo  impoadble ;  since 
none  of  the  central  powers  would  have  cause  to  regret  the  hnmil- 
iation  of  England.  Of  course  it  ia  clear  that  the  mere  fact  of 
Great  Britaln^s  joining  the  Triple  Alliance  would  of  itself  avert 
the  oathreak  of  hostilities.  France  and  Bnseia  could  not  poa- 
Bibly  stand  against  such  a  mighty  coalition,  and  could  depend  on 
uo  other  l^iiropean  allies.  But  there  are  titrong  objections 
against  G  reat  Britain's  openly  joining  the  Triple  All  lance  ;  mure- 
over,  her  understttuding  irith  Italy  as  regards  the  Kcditerranean, 
a&d  with  Germany  and  Austria  us  regards  Europe,  would  appear 
to  raflice  at  the  present  time.     France  and  Itussia  pittvd  agaiuat 
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Great  Britain,  alone  and  without  allies,  vould  have  at  lewt  a  rea- 
sonable obance  of  Buoceediog  ia  their  task  of  crippling  or  break- 
ing up  the  empire.  In  the  event  of  snch  a  war,  the  neutral 
powerB  would,  if  possible,  stand  aloof,  in  the  same  wa;  aa  Europe 
watched  the  PVanco-Qernian  duel.  The  humiliation  and  ipolto- 
tiott  of  the  BritiBh  Empire  might  benefit  them  all — for  a  time. 
Bnt  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  a  disaatt^r  wouM  in- 
jnriousty  affect  every  unconsolidated  and  free  nationaliljr  through- 
out the  world.  If  tho  empire  of  the  sea  were  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  Franctv  the  world  would  hare  to  be  oonquered  anew. 
The  J^ugiioh  domination  may  bu  haughty  and  auffioiently  eiat- 
peratiug  towards  weaker  nations^  but  what  would  be  that  of 
France  ?  Uoreover,  Fnuice  bears  eridence  of  an  arrested  national 
deTelopmeut,  and  appearv  to  be  quite  incapable  of  maintaining 
such  a  position,  with  which  a  fortuitous  combination  of  evenU 
might  temporarily  invest  her. 

If  the  war  were  seen  to  be  going  against  Great  Britain,  Qer* 
many  won U)  probably  join  in  the  isauo  (aa  against  the  French 
hegemony)  if  not  too  lat^  to  avert  the  worst  consequences.  At 
the  same  time,  neither  Austria  nor  Italy  would  view  with  equa- 
nimity the  growth  arid  expansion  of  Kussiaand  France  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Great  Britain.  So  that,  under  tho  least  faTomble  oir- 
cumstauces  of  the  latter,  it  is  evident  that  the  total  collapse  of 
her  empire  is  improbable  ;  oxcupt  under  the  inconceivable  cir* 
oumstanccs  of  the  colonies  seceding  at  her  moment  of  direst  perils 
orof  the  British  Navy's  being  rendered  impotent. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  tho  statement  I  am  now 
about  to  malce  :  that  ike  tcei/are  of  the  United  StatM  i4  bound  up 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the  event  of 
snch  ft  war  as  has  boen  indicated,  the  TTuited  States  would,  no 
doubt,  by  remaining  neutral,  protitby  the  temporary  transfcrenc© 
of  a  portion  of  the  world's  shipping  to  their  flag ;  but  only  the 
command  of  the  sea  would  enable  thom  to  obtain  any  material  and 
permanent  advantage  by  the  altered  situation.  Tlio  United  States 
have  lost  most  of  their  carrying-trade  simply  because  of  the  inad- 
equate strength  of  their  navy  ;  and  any  attempt  to  compete  with 
a  rival  Kuropean  power,  other  than  Great  Britain,  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  sea,  would  inrolre  them  in  responsibilities  which 
they  are  at  present  unable  to  meet. 

When  all  has  been  said,  there  is  more  affinity  baaed  upon  a 
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oommon  longnago  atn!  a  common  orif^in,  between  the  United 
StAlcs  and  Great  Britain  than  there  ia  between  the  States  and 
any  other  Kuropcun  power.  Though  England,  throogh  her  own 
funlt,  lost  Lho  Stutes  as  un  integral  portion  of  the  British  Em- 
[tire,  tlitiir  mutual  intcrcata,  though  involving  commercial  rivalry, 
ramain  radically  tbo  same.  Both  wish  to  "lire  and  let  live."  And 
it  19  not  too  much  to  say  that,  hut  for  thin  relationHhip,  tho 
United  States  might  not  have  enjoyed  the  tianie  immunity  from 
Karopean  aggreuion  fis  they  have  up  to  the  present.  The  mother- 
country  and  her  whilom  coIonieH  in  America  Mporated  and 
agreed  to  live  apart;  but  I  believe  that  both  would  have  deep 
cwiM  to  regret  and  would  make  an  effort  to  avert  a  vital  blow 
struck  ut  their  existence  as  great  and  independent  states. 

Tho  nibjcct  of  Imperial  Fe<leration  has  Iwcn  widely  dis< 
CBBsed  daring  recent  years  ;  and  public  opinion  is  fairly  nuani- 
mnus  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  nnaaaailable  premiaes  : 

1.  That  the  relations  at  present  existing  between  the  mother- 
conntry  and  the  great  nU-goveming  colonies,  thoagh  cordial  in 
Bcntimeot,  form  the  slenderest  political  ties,  liable  to  be  broken 
on  a  sudden  emergency.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  tho  fact  that,  both 
nt  home  nnd  abroad,  public  opinion  is  insuSiciently  educated  to 
HppreriHlc  the  value  of  an  inviolable  politicAl  nniou  between  the 
inothcr-coancry  and  the  colonics.  2.  That  secession  on  the  part 
of  any  one  colony  would  bo  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
empire,  in  which  all  British  subjects  harp  a  share.  3,  That  the 
homo  government,  being  unable  to  take  ofliciol  cognizance  of  a 
oMesaion  that  is  only  problematica],  or.  in  the  event  of  such 
•Doeesion  to  prevent  it,  it  rests  with  all  loyal  snbjects  of  Uer 
Majesty  thflniselvea  to  secure  their  heritage  as  British  citizens. 
4.  That,  lK>ih  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  in  favor  of  what  has  been  popularly  called  "  imperial 
federation  "—or,  as  I  prefer  to  style  it,  "  Britannic  confedera- 
tion " — bnt  that,  hitherto,  the  complexity  of  the  problem  has  pro- 
vented  tho  formulation  of  any  practical  and  well -considered 
scheme.  6.  That,  in  brief,  the  conscnsns  of  opinion  is  aguust 
the  formation  of  h  ZoKtwrmn,  as  being  at  present  impossible, 
owing  to  the  immature  development  of  the  colonies ;  but  thai  a 
Kritgsverein,  ormmhination  formntnal  defence  in  time  of  war, 
is  not  only  immediately  practicable,  but  is  a  measure  that  is 
nrgontlj  iteeded. 
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Th«  "Imperial  Federatioit  League"  HtUl  exUta;  bat  its 
Council  and  Central  Executive  Imve  resigned ;  the;  uiaintAin 
that  the  objects  of  the  league,  in  obstructing  public  opinion, 
hare  been  attained.  Tho  city  branch  of  the  league,  however. 
propoaca  to  carry  on  the  propagnnda  on  more  commercial  lines, 
wliilst  the  West  End  brunch,  in  which  the  executive  originiilly  nt- 
posed,  iniemlH  to  take  up  independently  the  subjeot  of  ilcfenoe. 
Tliiis,  tho  leagno,  though  altered  in  its  const itnuon^  is  likely  to 
achieve  more  practical  reaultd  in  the  future.  As  to  tho 
colonies  tliemselves — i.  e.,  the  great  twlf-governing  colonies; 
since,  of  course,  all  crown  dependencies  are  neceesarily  ex- 
cluded from  any  scheme  of  confederation— Canada,  the  mo«t 
advanced  iu  political  derolopment,  has  boldly  thrown  in  her 
lot  with  the  British  Empire,  thongh  her  destiny  cannot  fail  to 
be  greatly  affecte<l  by  her  contiguity  to  the  United  States  ;  Aoa- 
tralia  ia  endeavoring  to  promote  in  tor- federation,  on  frce-trade 
linesj  between  the  several  colonies  of  tho  Australian  Coutinont 
-HI  step  that  must  neceeearity  precede  Britannic  confederation  ; 
New  Zealand  remains  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  Crown  ;  while 
Capo  Colony  and  Natat,  thougli  loyal,  are.  hy  reason  of  their 
mixed  popalutious,  and  especially  of  the  relatively  small  Buro- 
pean  contingent,  scarcely  prepared  to  take  up  the  full  cilizouabip 
of  the  empire.  So  that  we  see  some  time  must  elaii«e  before  a 
matured  and  workable  scheme  of  confederation  can  be  aafely 
adopted.  As  long,  however,  as  the  colonies  maintain  the  onion 
and  sufficiently  provide  for  their  solf-flefonce,  the  Kritiah  Kmpire 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  combination  of  hostile  powers. 
And  it  seems  to  be  beyond  criticism  to  disprove  that,  only 
by  maintaining  the  union,  can  the  colonies  ever  hope  to  secure 
their  8eLf-preservation  and  independence.  Canada,  it  is  true, 
might  unite  her  fortunes  with  tboae  of  the  United  States  ;  bat, 
by  80  doing,  she  would  inevitably  lose  the  freedom  of  national 
development  and  tho  independence  of  political  action  which  she 
at  present  enjoys  as  a  member  of  the  British  Empire ;  she  voold, 
in  short,  become  absorbed  into  the  more  important  and  better 
situated  States  on  her  southern  borders. 

Now,  tlioso  who,  like  myself,  believe  tliat  the  consolidation  of 
the  British  Empire  is  inevitable,  unless  some  disaster  befall  ua 
within  the  next  decade,  are  not  content  that  the  United 
States  should  be  excluded  fiom  this  world-embraoiag  powex. 
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Some  of  as  look  with  hope  for  a  oonfedemtioo  nt  all  Rnglisb- 
Bpcaking  countrios.  Of  ooiiroe,  such  a  uuioo  would  require  to  be 
of  llie  Hiii){ilest  and  mofit  flexible  kiad  ;  in  abort,  merely  acoin- 
bination  for  dofence,  a  Krugtvernn.  Kreri  tliat  is  impoiisiblo, 
so  far  A8  the  United  States  are  conoeriied^  at  Ibc  present  day. 
But,  what  is  im]KH»ible  now  may  become  poseiblu  enough  at 
n  future  date.  Before  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  century  the 
United  iStutes  will  hare  become  a  oontolidated  nation.  What, 
then,  will  be  their  poaition.  in  face  of  Burope  and  its  political 
combiniiliona  ?  Who  will  be  the  great  colonial  powprs  ?  I  n  whose 
hands  will  rest  the  sn]>remacy  of  the  aoa  P  If  Groat  Britain 
maintaina  hor  empire,  and  with  it  her  naval  aiipromacyf  the 
United  States,  withoot  colonies  of  their  own  and  without  a  navy 
equal  to  that  of  any  l^uropenu  power,  muai  be  sutiatied  to  take  a 
'baok-aeaf  in  the  councils  of  the  world;  they  may  become  a  great 
trading  community,  at  the  sufferance  of  Europe,  but  a  great 
nation — nerer.  Nor  could  they  escape  the  adoption  of  a  foreign 
poHoy,  with  its  concomitant  risks.  As  a  member  of  the  Britannic 
oonfe<IerBtion  of  the  fnture,  or  by  whaterer  mime  it  may  be  called, 
they  would,  on  thu  other  hand,  withont  losing  their  independence 
or  dignity,  join  with  the  Kngliah-spcaking  states  is. their  paci6o 
oonqnest  of  the  world,  and  thrive  under  a  reign  of  peace  which 
nnly  snoh  a  combination  can  inourn.  In  a  word,  £  do  not  see 
how  it  is  p<igsiblo  for  the  United  States,  onoe  they  have  readied 
the  high  level  of  celf-oontained  and  rigidly  rostrioted  position  of 
a  ooutiueutat  state,  ever  to  become  a  world-power,  unless  thsy 
ponea»— as  Oi'eat  Britain  now  poHcasos — the  appanages  of  em- 
pire. Besides  which,  their  isolated  position  is  always  assailable 
by  a  stronger  power. 

Some  of  my  critics  may  aay :  We  AmoricanB  are  satisfied  with 
onr  position  and  prospects  aa  they  stand.  Quite  bo  ;  I  fully 
beUeve  it.  But  what  will  be  your  position  and  prospects  tweniy- 
live  years  hence  ?  That  is  the  queHtteu  I  wish  to  ask  Americans. 
Not  being  a  prophet,  the  most  I  can  do  is  to  indicate,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  what  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  United  States 
maybe  in,  suy,  1925.  I  hare  already  vaguely  referred  to  these; 
but,  there  is  another  matter,  upon  which  too  great  stress  cannot 
be  laid  ;  namely,  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragna  Canal.  So  soon 
oa  it  become*  poMible  for  large  ships  to  pass  the  Central  American 
Istiimus,  either  through  the  Nicamgna  Oanal  or  by  another  ronte. 
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the  world's  commerce  will  be  revolutionited.  The  diflplaoement 
of  commercial  centres  and  the  alterAtion  of  trado-rontea  which 
followed  the  opening  of  the  Snez  Canal  will  bo  ro-enact«d>  on  a 
vast];  greater  Kale,  and  in  a  manner  pccaliarly  vital  to  America, 
when  once  the  lathmuB  of  Panama  ceases  to  oppoae  obstack-s  to 
shipping.  The  United  States  will  then  dominate  ddo  of  the 
chief  foci  of  the  worM's  commerce,  and  it  will  rest  with  them  to 
make  or  mar  their  future  proepcritj.  Their  intomational  isola- 
tion will  thus  become  impossible,  fiut,  without  a  naval 
establishment  equal  to  its  responsibilities,  the  United  States 
cannot  hope  to  wre«t  the  carrying-trade  or  foreign  commeroa 
from  those  who  now  enjoy  these  perquisites.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  eastern  States  will  bo  brought  very  near  to  the  western 
states  of  South  America,  and  they  will  thert^by  be  enabled  to 
compete  snccessfiiUy  with  Knropean  exports  to  thoso  markets. 
That  South  America  will  bo  left  alone  to  "atewtn  its  own  juice," 
is  not  at  all  likely. 

Since,  wihli  »  nation  a«  with  an  indiridual,  no  limit  can  be 
set  to  aelf-aggrandisomont,  beyond  that  imposed  by  capacity,  it 
rests  with  the  Unitoil  States  either  to  attain  a  high  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  or  to  be  satisGed  with  a 
rt'Iatively  low  one.  In  order  to  achieve  the  former,  the  United 
States  must  either  throw  in  their  tot  with  tho  greatAst  colonial 
power  of  the  times  or  be  in  a  position  to  subseqaently  snpplant 
it.  Vast  as  arc  their  territories,  the  day  must  come  when 
the  United  States  will  have  a  surplus  ]>r)pu1ation  or  when  the 
cxigcncicB  of  commerce  will  call  for  the  command  of  foreign 
markets.  If,  therefore,  these  markets  and  new  fields  of  ex- 
pansion can  be  obtained  pacifically  and  cheaply,  it  is  obviously 
to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  thus  to  secure  them,  rather 
than  to  rest  their  future  prosperity  on  the  ohunces  of  war  and  of 
political  catastrophies. 

A  political  union  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Empire  being  at  present  impossible,  there  remains  but  one  ex- 
pedient— an  alliance,  oF  accord,  which  would  pave  the  way  to 
concerted  action  in  tho  future.  This  alliance  need  not  be 
of  sufficient  intimacy  to  involve  the  United  States  in  any 
responsibility  as  regards  British  interests  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  their  present  undeveloped  condi- 
tion, the  United  States  dare  not  risk  becoming  involved  in  a 
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Baropoan  war.  Their  (iBBira  is  to  remain  neutral;  and  the  alli- 
aucci  I  am  alwut  t<j  propose  provides  for  their  strict  nuiitralitj,  in 
tbo  ieroiB  of  iutcniAtioDal  law.  If  I  were  asked  to  draft  the 
ternia  of  au  Anglo -American  alliauce,  or  aooord,  I  should  put 
it  iu  lUitt  way  ; 

Great  Brlt&ln  nhdl  twcomv  aa  Klly  of  the  Unlt«d  SUt««  !u  tbo  evwit  ot 
Any  Burope&n  powor  powers  detrlAring  war  a^Inst  the  l&tt«r.  Od  th« 
otber  hjtnd,  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  frlendl;  neutrality  in  the 
event  of  Gruat  BrllAla  bocouiioK  larolved  In  a  war  with  one  or  more  of  the 
Kurupeao  powora  conc^rtiinK  imnes  that  In  no  way  concern  the  paclQc 
Interests  of  the  United  State*  ;  and,  under  anch  circumstances,  thi*  United 
States  shall  render  to  Great  Britain  eTarjraasistance,  poaKtreand  neiEa- 
tlve,  allowed  to  ueutrola. 

Tbo  United  Statea  would  thereby  socure  a  gnarantoo  of 
safuty  against  foreign  aggressiou  or  in?aeiun  ;  whilst  all  Umt 
tlioy  would  bo  called  upon  to  give,  in  rotarn  for  this  tucatimablu 
advHiitige,  would  be  thuir  goodwill  towards  the  Bntish  Empirt-. 
In  tliln  wayQreat  UriUin  would  improve  her  meana  of  communi- 
cation  and  BuppUcs-  Ultimately  it  might  lead  to  a  defensive 
alliance.  To  a  naval  power  like  Great  Britain,  it  would  be 
of  immonsa  adrantago  to  secure  a  friendly,  neutral  baae  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bhores  of  the  Unit4Hl  States;  the 
more  so,  if  auch  asaistanue  were  refused  to  the  powers  with 
whom  Great  BiiUiin  oii^ht  be  at  war.  Every  neutral  hiu  sym- 
pathies and  ia  iu  a  ^Kwilioii  to  render  valuable,  though  legitimate, 
aid  to  a  bvlllgeraut ;  and  it  does  not  soem  too  much  to  ask  that, 
other  tbiiiga  being  equal,  the  United  Statea  tboald  assist  their 
own  cousins  rather  thiui  outsiders.  Nothing  but  positive  ill-wUI 
conld  inspire  any  other  policy  towards  Croat  Britain  ;  but,  it  is 
tolerably  certain,  that  the  Active  good-will  I  should  like  to  seeox- 
istinj;  between  them  can  by  no  means  be  reckoned  upon.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  venture  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a  dis- 
tinct Anglo- American  alliance. 

Abtucb  Silva  H'uitb. 
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BT    DR.  JOSEPir   H.   SHNXSn,    UNITBD    6TATBS   COXHISBIONSn  OP 
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iMHianATioN  has  practically  come  to  a  standsUU.  We  haTe 
to  look  back  beyond  the  year  i880  to  Gud  fif;(ires»)  low  as  iboiw 
for  the  moDbha  of  Janiiarv  aud  Fdbruarv.  1894.  If  we  take  into 
cotisUIeratioa  the  unprecedented  Qumber  of  emigrants  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  since  August,  1893,  and  the  fact  that  aii 
exceedingly  large  portion  of  at)  the  recent  immigrants  has  oon~ 
Risted  of  mere  relatives  (members  of  the  same  family)  of  residents 
of  thiB  oountry,  we  may  well  state  that  immigration  hm  aabstau- 
tially  ceased.  A  good  deal  has  been  siud  of  recent  years  abont  the 
6up[>os«dly  all-dei;iding  influence  of  the  great  ateamahip  trade  on 
immigration.  Many  members  of  onr  legislative  bodiea  actually 
believed,  or  pretended  to  belieTo,  that  it  was  the  avarice  of  the 
steamship  ntngiiates  and  of  their  agents  which  almoet  exclusively 
created  immigmtion,  aud  tlmt  it  needed  only  aaerere  "  ponnd* 
ing**  of  the  creators  of  the  evil  to  abolish  it  once  for  all.  The 
eagerness  of  the  steamaliip  companies  to  earn  money  has  certainly 
not  lessened  in  these  times  of  forced  depression  and  nn- 
nvoidable  losses  in  business.  Ko  doubt  their  agents  work 
harder  than  ever  to  earn  commissions.  And  yet  ve  6nd  an 
immigration  equal  to  naught,  and,  if  uilvance  roporta  prove 
to  be  as  correct  an  indication  as  nsunl  of  the  prospects  for  this 
year,  it  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  poorest  in  immigration  since 
1856.  The  traffic  in  prepaid  tickets,  which  for  many  years  poet 
has  represented  about  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  sales,  baa  been  wiped 
out  of  existence.  Our  foreign-bom  residents  are  thomseWea  too 
deeply  engaged  iu  the  hardest  struggle  for  life  to  spare 
money  to  pay  tUo  passage  of  their  European  relatirei  or 
fiiendSf  or  to  asaist  them  to  earn  a  liring.     Their  letters  to  the 
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old  iatherland  are  no  lonigor  Glled  with  the  Bplrit  of  bragging, 
so  oommoD  amouf;  newcomera  who  have  exchaogcd  a  Jife  of 
deprivation  for  a  civilized  sUndard  and  for  thd  prospects  of 
hvHlUiypro(!)>erlty.  Sach  glowing  letters,  the  very  beat  and  in  fact 
the  ouly  ctHcitiiit  immigration  agenta,  are  replaced  by  tales  of  wou 
not  mnch  less  heart-rending  thnn  tiioee  told  by  the  European 
kinsfolk  and  friends,  and  certainly  mucli  more  sad  and  impn>»iuve 
bocausc  unexpected.  To  mako  rnattvra  worse,  an  tinprecedent- 
edly  large  nnmbor  of  would-bo  Americans  returning  to  Karope 
have  additional  and  aggravateil  tales  of  woe  to  relate.  Wlietliur 
thby  havu  returned  voluularily  auioug  the  tens  of  tiiousaiids  who 
ODOe  August,  1893.  have  given  up  the  hopeof  (iiiding  an  Bl- 
dorado  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  whether  they  have  beon 
forced  to  return  hy  the  watchful  gatckoepcra  of  tlm  United 
Slates  as  iindesirabli>,  they  become  in  either  case  an ti- Immigration 
agent*  of  the  most  effective  type.  Not  even  tho  enaotuiont  of  the 
ftement  statute,  could  be  more  restrictive  of  immigration  than 
tboeo  natnral  regulators  of  the  ebb  and  flow  in  the  tide  of  aliens. 
To  sabstantiate  these  general  remarks  by  telling  figures.  I 
present  a  table  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York  during 
the  winter  mouths,  October,  November,  December,  January, 
and  February,  of  1803-{)4,  compared  with  the  same  months  of 
1890-91  and  1801-93.  The  winter  of  189^93  does  not  admit  of 
fiiir  oompuriBon,  on  aocount  of  the  cholera  Mcare  and  tho  enforced 
stoppage  of  immigration.  Novortholcas,  its  immigration,  daring 
the  live  months  mentioned,  exceedtjd  that  of  last  year's  oorro- 
s])Onding  period  by  2,777  : 
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Immigration  to  tho  other  porta  of  entry  has,  I  am  told,  dim- 
inished by  a  still  larger  percentage.  Aa  far  as  results  go,  there- 
fore, tho  first  year'aenforcement  of  the  last  immigration  law  (the 
Mi  of  Sfarch  3,  1883),  under  a  Democratic  admittistration,  has 
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proved  beyond  doubt  a  great  sncceas  as  a  re«tricti>o  uoastire. 
But  no  one,  however  intimately  he  may  be  connected  with  tho 
framiDg  or  the  entorccmont  of  this  and  the  othor  immigration 
laws,  is  or  will  claim  to  be  entitled  to  credit  Cor  the  nsault  at- 
tained, which  under  existing  conditions  is  certainly  all  that  coold 
be  wished  for.  These  conditions,  only  too  well  known  to  eve^ 
Buffering  American,  have  nnquestionably  done  the  most,  but  the 
provisioua  of  the  last  act,  and  the  eiiforcvuiout  of  them,  bare  done 
not  a  little  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  And  ba  the  law  of 
March  3,  1893,  was  atowcdly  of  a  teiitatire  character,  it  is  very 
intereatiug  to  roTtew  its  practical  working  daring  its  tifetimo  of 
a  little  more  than  nine  months. 

The  act  "  to  focilitAtc  the  enforcement  of  the  iramigratiou 
and  coDtnu-'t  labor  laws  of  the  United  States,''  approved  March 
3,  1893,  took  effect,  as  to  rcesels  departing  from  foreign  ports  for 
ports  within  the  United  Stales.  nfUr  sixty  days  from  the  passage 
of  the  act,  I.  e.,  after  tho  2i]  of  May,  1893.  It  did  not  en- 
large the  category  of  excladed  persons.  Its  provisions  wera  but 
additional  to  those  of  tho  laws  of  March  3,  187S,  August  3,  1883. 
Fobmary  26, 1885,  Mai-ch  23, 1887,  October  19, 1885,  and  March 
3,  1891,  and  related  principally  to  the  duties  uf  the  steamship 
companies  and  the  mauuor  of  examining  and  iuepectiug  passen- 
gers. Since  its  passage,  as  before,  tlio  excluded  classes  consist 
only  of  idiots,  the  insane,  paupers  or  persons  likely  to  bo- 
come  a  public  charge,  persons  suffering  from  a  lostbsomu 
or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  persons  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  other  infamous  crime  or  miBdemcanor  involving  moral  turpi- 
tude (oxprcssly  saving  those  convicted  of  a  i>oliti»d  oSentti), 
polygamiflts,  and  finally  contract  bborers,  who,  with  some  minor 
exceptions,  are  al^toliitely  excluded,  as  well  as  all  assisted  immi- 
grants, unices  it  be  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown,  on 
8i>eciuJ  inquiry,  that  they  do  not  belong  to  ouo  of  tho  excluded 
closBos.  But  while  there  is  no  change  iu  tbe  excluded  classes, 
there  is  a  notable  and  most  beneficial  iiuprovomeDt  iu  the  methods 
provided  for  their  detection. 

First  of  all,  the  st<.-jimabip  companies  have  been  forced  to 
initiate  the  process,  before  embarkation,  of  winnowing  the  immi- 
grants. Their  manifests,  which  must  be  sworn  to  by  the  master 
or  commanding  officer  and  by  the  surgeon  of  the  vesiwi,  bofere 
the  United  States  consul  at  the  port  of  deimrture,  are  required  to 
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state,  M  to  each  And  erery  immigrant,  the  full  name,  ago,  nntl  gex, 
whether  msrriod  or  ainglo;  tho  calling  or  occupation;  whether 
nhte  to  rcarl  or  write;  the  uationalitv;  tho  last  reeidonce;  tho  sea- 
port for  landiug  in  the  UuIUkI  States;  the  final  dealination,  if 
any,  bejond  tho  Hitaport  of  landing;  whether  having  a  ticket 
tbrongb  to  guch  Qnal  destination;  whether  tho  immigrant  haa 
piid  his  own  paesage.  or  whi>t)icr  it  has  been  paid  by  other  [»er* 
Buns  or  by  any  corporation,  society,  municipality,  or  government; 
whether  In  poesemion  of  money,  and,  if  so,  whether  upwards  of 
130,  and  how  much  if  <i30  or  Ie«s;  whether  going  to  join  a  rela- 
tive^and,  if  lo,  what  rolxliro,  and  his  name  and  address;  whether 
erer  before  io  tho  United  Staiea,  and.  If  bo,  when  and  where; 
whether  ever  in  prinon  or  almflhouue  or  supported  by  charity; 
whether  a  polygamist;  whether  under  contract,  express  or  implied, 
to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States;  and  whut  is  tho  iminj- 
grant's  condition  of  health  mentally  imd  physically,  and  whether 
deformed  or  crippled,  and,  if  so,  from  what  cjiuso.* 

The  very  nature  and  the  number  of  these  questions,  the 
answer  to  which  is  to  bo  sworn  to  by  responsible  represeutatiree 
of  the  steamship  company  as  correct  and  true  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  belief,  enforce  a  hitherto  unknown  examination 
of  the  immigrants  before  embarkation.  Any  rioUtion  of  this  law 
expoees  the  steamship  company  to  heavy  tines  and,  besides,  to  the 
quite  largo  expense  of  maintaining  the  immigrants  during  the 
period  of  inspection  and  special  inquiry,  aud  of  returning  tho 
dabarred  to  tho  nation  whence  he  ciuno.  Moreover,  those  un- 
lawfully landed  must  be  likewiee  returned,  at  any  time  within 
one  year,  at  the  cipenee  of  the  steamship  company  ;  and  a  person 
who  boconies  a  public  charge  within  one  year  after  his  arrival, 
from  causes  e:ti8tiug  prior  to  his  landing,  is  deemed  to  have  come 
in  violation  of  tliu  law.  It  may  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  tho 
steam^bip  conipanies,  that  they  have  gracefnlly  sabmitted  to  all 
tbe  requirements  of  the  law  and  to  tho  stringent  regnlations 
Imed  by  Secretary  Carlisle,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  they  have 
earnestly  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  lav,  not  only  in  tho 
letter^  but  also  tii  the  spirit.  Numerous  inquiries  filed  at 
Ellis  Island  from  would-be  immigraiita  or  their  American 
friends  furnish     clear  evidence  of    tho  □□willingness    of    tho 

'£.    t  itifam  Um  ImI  1*w  wvnt  Into  BlT»ct,  tba  oflk>«n  of  Ui«  tomcI  tud  oalj  Ut  report 
■kg  nan*,  ■■UanaUCy.  lut  nuldfliuM.  sad  dntloBUm  of  all  alltUb 
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ateamship  companies  to  tieeamo  the  risk  of  trnuEporting  anj 
immigrants  likely  to  be  exclnded.  It  is  certain  that  at  least 
the  first  part  of  the  process  of  aasorting  immigrants^  the  prelim- 
inary examination  by  the  stoamahip  companieiB  beforo  embarka- 
tion, has  proved  suEBcient  to  keep  out  the  most  flagrant  cases  of 
uudesiraliility,  and  to  luruish  a  fair  working  basis  for  the  Becond 
and  more  efficient  part  of  the  winnowing  process,  that  conducted 
by  the  Federal  in9i)eciion  otfirers.  And  it  is  here,  at  this  second 
stage  of  sifting,  where  the  new  lav  has  introduced  some  impor- 
tfttil  aJditions  to  and  improvements  upon  the  old  luothoda  of  in- 
spection, whioh  had  become  very  nearly  a  mere  mutter  of  census- 
taking.  By  a  very  simple  and  practical  system  of  grouping  and 
labelling  tliti  immigrants,  it  is  made  possible  to  identify  each  and 
every  one  of  them.  Tiie  inspection  officers  ara  obliged  to  put  all 
the  questions  above  enumoratod  anew  to  the  immigrant,  and  to 
compiue  his  oral  statements  with  the  written  evidence  before  them. 
Every  person  who  may  not  appear  to  the  inspection  officers  to  be 
clearly  and  beyond  doubt  entitled  to  admission  must  be  d&- 
tiuned  for  a  "  fipeciiil  inquiry,"  to  be  conducted  by  not  less  than 
four  ofllcials  acting  ns  n  board  of  inspectors  ;  and  no  immigrant 
can  be  admitted  upon  8|)ecial  inquiry  except  after  a  favorable  do- 
ctsion  mwie  by  at  least  three  of  said  inspectors.  To  what  extent 
this  novel  institution  has  been  carried  into  operation  ou  Kllis 
Island  may  bo  best  judged  by  the  plain  fact  that,  up  to  March  1, 
not  less  than  7.367  caees  have  been  brought  before  the  Board  of 
Special  Inquiry,  who,  at  793  sessions,  not  seldom  after  repeated 
reheariugs,  admitted  5,714,  and  excEudtnl  1,653,  immigrants. 
An  additional  safeguard  iu  the  nation's  interest  was  establisboU 
by  granting  to  any  disaenttog  inspector  the  right  of  appeal  from 
a  decision  to  admit,  while  under  the  old  law  only  decisions  ad- 
verse to  the  right  of  the  alien  to  land  were  subject  to  appeul.  To 
further  protect  our  country  against  the  influx  of  paupers,  the 
now  law  provided  that  no  bond  or  guaranty,  written  or  oral,  that 
an  alien  immigrant  shall  not  become  u  public  charge  slionUl  be 
received  from  any  poraou,  corporation,  or  socioty,  unless  author- 
ity to  receive  the  same  should  iu  oaoh  special  case  have  been 
given  by  the  iSuperiutcndent  of  Immigration,  with  the  written 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  No  inspection 
officer,  not  even  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry,  is,  therefore,  now 
competent  to  accept  assurances  of  friends,  or  even  relative*,  of 
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tin  immigrant  thiit  he  will  b«  taken  oare  of,  as  imfflcient  bins  for 
idmittunce. 

It  is  obvious  that  gOTemment  officials,  who  aru  [aithfnl,  oon- 
icientionsj  and  sagaciouA  as  well,  are  sitfHeiently  enabled  by  the 
provisions  of  tbo  lat^at  immigration  law  to  protect  this  coantry 
from  an  influx  of  any  cousidorable  namber  of  nudesirnble  iiiimi- 
gnuits>  wilboat  excluding  desirable  and  welcome  additions  to  our 
population.  Es^^ecially  tlio  clause  referring  to  "  persons  likely 
to  become  a  public  charge  "  affords  ample  and  broad  opportunity 
to  use  the  greatest  discretion  and  good  judgment  not  only  as  to 
the  Individual  seeking  admission,  but  also  bearing  in  mind  the 
general  conditions  of  the  country.  Tlie  decisions  of  the  Federal 
officers  in  charge  of  this  important  branch  of  the  public  wrvice 
must  necessarily  be  gnidwl,  in  a  country  like  ours,  by  careful  con- 
Bideration  of  all  the  general  and  special  circomstancos  of  each 
caac.  Whether  or  not  the  proaout  officers  perform  their  anluous 
aud  responsible  duties  to  the  full  satisfactiou  of  the  natiou 
it  is  not  for  mo  to  pass  upon.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure: 
tbe/United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  Washington,  under 
its  oircumspoot  and  broad-minded  chief,  is  not  only  fully  alive 
to  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  the  gatekeepers  of  the 
country,  but  endeavors  earnestly  to  itnbue  all  its  agents,  from 
Kew  York  and  Halifax  to  San  Francisco  and  Victoria,  with  a 
spirit  equal  to  the  momentous  duties  devolving  upon  them. 

Db.  J.  H.  Sbsnbb. 
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The  title  of  this  article  implies  that  the  Sonthern  St*t««  pre- 
sent conditions  differing  from  those  of  other  sections  of  the  United 
Statei,  And  reqniring  remedial  treatment  of  a  special  or  extraor- 
dinary ohanwter.  There  is  an  element  of  tmth  in  this  idea, 
hot  a  correct  and  comprehenmre  understaDdiog  of  the  sub- 
joct  reqaires  careful  and  exact  discrimination.  It  is  true 
that  the  presence  of  the  negro  race  in  large  nnmbers  in  the 
Southern  Statca  is  a  fact  that  dtBtiogaishee.  in  many  ways, 
the  conditions  of  society  in  those  States  from  those  of  Northern 
communities.  It  is  very  far  from  true,  however,  that  extraordi- 
nary or  pecnii&r  remedies  are  required  or  would  prove  naefal  or 
cfScacions.  On  the  contrary  the  elements  of  ignorance  and  im- 
morality  that  tend  to  lawlessDees  in  the  Sonth  are  not  different  in 
riuality  from  those  existing  elsewhere,  tliongh  they  are  more  ox- 
tensire  and  preraleut,  in  a  relatire  point  of  Tiew,  when  compared 
with  communities  with  excluaively  white  populations. 

The  white  race  of  the  South  has  the  same  general  and  fnoda- 
mcntal  moral  and  intellectual  qtialitieA,  and  the  same  racial  in- 
stincts and  characteristics,  that  distinguish  the  race  elsewhere. 
The  subject  of  organized  society,  public  morality  and  good  gov- 
orninotit^  a»  well  as  the  principlee  that  regnlate  private  obliga- 
tions and  duties,  are  anqnestionably  regarded  by  the  best  classoa 
of  white  people  in  the  South  as  they  are  accepted  and  regarded 
by  the  people  in  the  other  States.  And  moreover,  the  better 
olaas  of  negroes  in  the  SoQth  share  with  tUeir  white  fellow-citisens 
the  desire  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material  improvement  and 
adrauoement  of  our  commonwealths. 
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The  clemeats  of  ignoninoe  and  illiteracy,  with  an  accompanying 
low  standard  of  oiorality,  prevailing  widely  among  the  negro  popu- 
lation in  the  South,  constitnte  in  the  broiideet  sense  the  only  pecu- 
liar and  abtiormal  featareathat  characterize  the  existing  situation 
in  the  Southern  Statea.  While  thrao  circnmataBoea,  compUcBted 
by  the  trictiort  of  race  prejudice, /trtma/frrte  seem  to  oall  for  special 
methods  of  treatment,  and  new  or  novel  remedies,  yet  after  care- 
ful examination  and  reflection,  and  upon  an  exact  and  thoughtful 
analyBis.  the  erident  inipraL-tioability,  in  onr  form  of  govern- 
ment, of  heroic  or  empirical  legal  measures  for  the  aoppressiou 
of  tndividaal  crimes  resolves  the  problem  at  lost  into  one  th«t 
must  be  dealt  with  by  ordiiurj  legal  remedies  and  moral  foroet 
necessarily  involving  a  slow  and  tedioas  process. 

In  view  of  the  former  condition  of  slavery,  the  negroes  of 
the  South,  since  their  emancipation,  have  done  well,  and  all  that 
could  have  been  expected,  in  the  direction  of  moral  and  mental 
■ilrnncement ;  but  a  vast  deal  remains  to  be  done.  Theimp<jrtant 
and  praotioal  tjucstion  that  now  presents  itself  is.  What  measures 
and  rcmodioa  are  best  adapted  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
bringing  the  raoos  into  more  liarmoniouB  relations,  and  for  con- 
tinuing the  improvement  that  is  now  slowly  going  on? 

Tbe  iwgro  question,  the  race  cjucstion,  or  the  fJoutbem  ques- 
tion, as  it  has  been  indifferently  termed,  lias  been  voluminously 
discaased  from  every  point  of  view,  Tbe  best  thought  of  the 
country  has  bmn  directed  to  its  aolation  or  adjustment,  but 
the  inquiry  has  always  proceeded  upon  the  fallacloaa  assumption 
that  a  satisfactory  result  could  only  be  accomplished  by  artificial, 
legal,  or  force  methods ;  whereas  it  is  continually  becomiug 
dearer  that  the  problem  is  too  complicated  and  the  environment 
by  tar  too  ramified  and  intricate  for  drastic  or  rapid  treatment, 
sod  that  we  must  be  content  to  wait  patiently  and  hopefully  the 
•low  but  certain  ojieration  of  those  great  moral  forcea  and  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  our  social  structure,  and  that  uniformly 
direct  human  actions  in  the  greatest  concerns  of  races  and  peoples. 
It  aeema  now  to  be  the  consensus  of  public  thought  and  opinion 
on  this  subject  that  eiternal  int^^rfercnco  cannot  possibly  pro- 
mote tlio  Bolntion  of  this  Southern  problem  or  lessen  its  tension, 
and  that  at  last  it  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  tbe  oommnnities 
immediately  and  directly  concerned  in  its  settlement  and  adjust' 
ment.     It  is  uot»  however,  within  the  purpose  of  this  (naper  to 
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discnsB  the  poUticAl  pliasee  of  this  qQestion,  but  only  to  consider 
the  fact  of  political  and  race  antAgonisnu  in  their  relotimiB  to  the 
oommiBsion  and  aopproesion  of  crime. 

The  white  race  of  the  Sonth,  charged  as  it  ta  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  goTcmmont  in  the  8outhorn  States,  hu  accoptod 
the  responsibility,  vhich  was  unavoidable,  of  dealing  with  this 
race  issue  with  ail  that  is  involred  ia  it.  The  measure  of  this 
trust  is  correctly  appreciat«d,  and  its  difficulties  are  not  under- 
estimated, nor  can  either  of  these  considerations  be  disre^rded 
when  it  ia  remembered  that  thewhito  men  of  the  South,  above  all 
others,  are  vitally  concerned  iu  the  jnst  and  proper  accomplish- 
ment of  this  task.  This  consideration  stands  as  a  guaranty  of 
our  eameat  purpose  to  Bccare  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  theaa 
Sontberu  communities  ;  n  coosummatiou  wbicli  involves  neces- 
sarily tbo  greate«t  good  to  the  greatoet  number  of  indiTiduals  of 
both  races,  resting  firmly  upon  a  broad  and  jnst  basis. 

While  these  generalities  apply  broadly  and  in  u  general  seose 
to  the  Southern  States,  the  obeervationB  1  shall  now  make  are 
directed  ejclnsiroly  to  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Racial  antagonisms  between  the  whites  and  blacks  hare  been  a 
serious  disturbing  element,  and  have  impaired,  in  a  mcaanre,  the 
proper  iidniiuistrntion  of  the  criminal  laws  in  this  Stat^,  The  in- 
harmonious rolntions  between  the  racesare  due  very  largelytopollt* 
ical  causes  which,  happily,  are  rapidly  diminishing  umler  the 
operation  of  the  siifTrago  clause  of  the  State  constitution  of  1890, 
which  places  on  educational  qiialifioalion  upon  the  elective  fran- 
chise. Instead  of  the  enormous  negro  majorities  that  formerly 
existed,  there  is  now  in  tlie  Stato  a  large  majority  of  white  electors, 
and  the  apprehenaiona  and  uneasiness  in  respect  to  the  former 
ignorant  and  incompetent  mass  of  voters  have  disappeared,  and 
pablic  disorders  and  disturbances,  and  the  various  forms  of  lawless- 
ness having  their  origin  in  political  cansoi,  have  ceaaed  to  occur, 
and  there  is  no  reasonable  ajiprohonsion  of  their  reappearance. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  modifioation  or  removal  of  the 
political  tension,  there  remains  a  great  mass  of  ignorance  and 
illitoracy  uccompaniod  by  a  low  itandard  of  morality  among  the 
negro  population,  and  there  also  remain  the  prejudices  of  raoe 
and  caste  which  operate  as  an  irritant,  and  which  obetmct  and 
impair,  in  a  measure,  the  perfectly  just  and  impartial  admin- 
istration of   the   criminal   jurispradeoce  of  the  State.     Thfi 
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oriminal  laws  of  the  State  are  perfectly  jtist,  and  entirely 
•qaal  and  impartial  ia  all  tbeir  terms,  in  r««pect  to  the  two 
nic«e;  aud  tbu  judges,  witUout  exception.  Id  thoir  ruliiigg  and 
deci&ions,  act  vith  impartiality,  though  the  verdictA  of  the  juries 
in  criminal  case*  aro  not  always  rcsponBivo  to  the  justice  of  tho 
case.  Offences  against  proportv  are  not  more  numcroua  in  Mis- 
aisuppt  than  in  other  8tat«8j  and  the  civil  lawn  in  resiiect  to 
priratfl  property  righta  are  generally  admini^torod  by  the 
courts  and  juries  vith  justice  and  impartiality  between  the  races. 

^It  may  be  fiiirly  asserted  that  property  and  property  rights  ot 
ircry  kind  are  genurally  proteoted  as  effectually  as  in  other 

'StuUtH,  anil  ahtialthy  publio  opinion  prevails  in  the  State  iu  re- 
spijct  to  this  subject,  and  publio  sentiment  is  steadily  advauciug 
to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  of  humau  life. 

OonOiota  between  the  raooa  have  happily  ceased  to  occur.  A 
far  better  feeling  prevails  between  the  whites  and  tho  blacks,  and 
a  just  recognition  of  ])oraonal  rights  is  gradually  but  steadily  sup- 
pressing a  former  spirit  of  lawlessiioss.  I  can  porcoivo  no  reason 
why,  Qudur  the  continued  and  steady  preesure  of  this  improving 
publio  aentiment,  the  race  question  should  not  gradu^ly  and 
Rnally  cease  to  operate  nponoraffeot  tho  adniinistration  of  the 
oriuiiual  laws  of  the  State.  When  the  magnitude  of  the  up- 
heaval of  the  social  and  polttioal  elements  of  the  South  that 
followed  the  emancipation  and  political  enfranchisement  of 
the  slave  population  is  considered,  and  the  turbulence,  pubhc 
disorders,  and  bloodshed  that  unhappily  marked  tho  period  of 
reconstruction  is  remembered,  the  present  condition  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  Mississippi  is  far  from  unsatisfactory.  As  the 
resnlt  of  these  periods  of  rlisordor,  there  naturally  followed  a 
marked  increasB  of  crimes  of  a  homicidal  nature,  as  is  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  the  State  Penitentiary.  Thus  in  the  year 
1879,  in  a  prison  population  of  997,  there  were  i^7  convicta 
ander  sentence  for  murder,  manslaughter,  and  homicidal  as- 
nnlts.  In  1881  the  total  number  of  convicts  was  876,  and 
the  namber  of  this  class  of  crimes  was  337.  Again  in  1883, 
in  a  total  of  763,  there  were  305  cases  of  this  class.  The  fol- 
lowing later  statistics  indicate  the  persistent  continuance  of 
this  form  of  crime.  Thus  in  the  year  1&90,  in  a  prison  pop- 
ulation  of  435.  thiire  were  in  the  aggregate  319  convicta  under 
untenuu  of  imprisonment  for  murder,  manslaughter,  and  homi- 
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oidal  assault.  In  tlie  year  1891,  io  a  toUl  of  543  conncts,  26if 
were  under  sentence  for  tlie»e  crimes.  In  the  year  1892,  in  a 
total  of  601j  there  were  ^72  convtcts  seDtenced  for  these  criin«B; 
while  in  1893  the  total  prison  popnlatiou  was  767,  with  334 
convicts  under  sentence  for  these  homicidal  offences.  The  vhite 
and  black  convictd  arc  shoirn  in  the  following  proportions  :  In 
the  year  1890,  whit^  50,  and  negrooa  435  ;  in  1891,  whites 
54,  negroee  489  ;  in  1892,  whites  47,  and  negroee  033 ;  in  1893, 
whites  120,  while  there  were  647  negro  coaTicts. 

Dnriag  tho  year  1893,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  Slate,  there  were  appeals  from  convictions  in  twenty- 
six  murder  cases,  ten  of  manslaughter  and  nine  of  homicidal 
assaults,  making  a  total  of  forty-five  convictions  by  joriei  for 
homicidAl  ofToiiCGS  which  wore  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Of  tho  murder  cmes  nine  were  convictions  of  white  men,  and  in 
the  manslaughter  cases  one-half  were  white  offenders.  The  pro- 
portion or  percentage  of  crime  is  very  much  larger  with  the 
negroes  than  the  whites,  as  will  appear  from  the  reliitive  popnla- 
tion  of  tho  two  races.  The  whole  population  of  the  State,  aa 
shown  by  tho  Coubub  of  1890,  is  1,289,600,  of  which  544,8.^1  on 
whites,  and  747,749  are  negroes.  Tho  relative  proportions  of 
crime  show  oue  negro  convict  for  every  1,155  of  negro  population, 
and  one  white  convict  to  every  4,540  of  white  population. 

The  period  embracing  the  years  1875  and  1876,  and  perhaps 
1877,  exhibited  a  high  percentage  of  crime.  Tlio  State-prison 
register  of  the  year  1877  showed  a  total  of  1,01*2  convicts  in  the 
state  prison,  and  in  the  year  1878  tho  number  had  iucreaaed  to 
1,056,  the  blocks  largely  predominating.  In  October,  1893,  the 
date  of  tho  last  prison  report,  the  total  number  of  convicts  was 
767.  This  decrease  iu  the  prison  population  indioatee  a  deoreoae 
in  crime,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  white  convicts  from 
50  in  the  year  1890,  to  130  in  the  year  1893,  iu  my  judgment,  is 
an  evidence  that  the  law  is  being  more  effectually  enforoed 
against  white  offenders.  Both  of  theao  indications  are  anqnos- 
tionably  iu  the  right  diroction. 

Daring  what  is  commonly  known  a«  the  reconstmcUon  period 
of  tho  South,  there  were  in  many  localities  somi-political  organ- 
izations illegal  in  their  character,  and  within  the  past  two  or 
throe  years  there  have  appeared  in  a  few  localities  in  the  State 
certain  lawless  organizations  known    aa  ^' White  Caps,''  hnr- 
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lug  in  Tiew  the  purpweo  of  seU-coiutitatod  rigilance  commiLt«08, 
but  not  political  in  their  character.  By  the  ordiDary  meiboda  oi 
crimiual  pruceUure,  these  orgaoiEations  have  be«u  completely 
broken  up  by  the  ludietmeatj  oouviotiou,  aud  punishmeutof  uiiu- 
benof  the  offenders.  With  the  eitermiuatton  ol  "  Wbite-capiem'' 
Uierc  if  now  no  form  of  organized  lawIeMness  existing  in  the 
State.  Whatever  of  lawleasnua  exiata  here  ia  confined  to 
the  acts  of  iadiTidaala,  proceeding  from  the  ordinary  motives 
and  purposes  that  impel  iudividnals  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  laud. 

There  are  occasional  instances  of  lynching  of  negroes  charged 
with  the  offence  of  criminal  assault  upon  white  women.  Bat 
the  instinct  that  prompts  this  form  of  lawlessnesa  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  white  nice  of  the  South,  though  for  obvious  reasons  it  ia 
more  frwjuent  thau  in  the  Kortbcm  States.  It  is  a  mietakc, 
however,  to  suppose  that  lynching  is  not  the  exception,  for  the 
prison  reports  show  that  for  the  year  1890  there  were  thirty-one 
convicts  under  sentence  for  this  crime;  in  1801  there  were 
twenty-eight  nndcr  like  sentence  ;  in  1892  there  were  twcnty>&ve 
of  such  convicts;  and  in  1693  there  were  twenty-Boven  convicts 
nnder  sentence  for  this  crime.  These  statistics  show  clearly  that 
ordinarily  the  law  takes  ita  proper  oourse  in  the  punishment  of 
this  most  infamous  of  critnes,  and  that  the  lynching  of  the 
offenders  is  the  oxcoption,  and  not  the  rule. 

The  complete  eradication  of  what  is  commonly  termed  lynch 
law^  especially  in  this  class  of  ofTciices.  has  been  found  in  all 
the  States  of  the  American  Union  a  didicult,  if  not  an  impossible, 
tadc  I(  U  obviously  more  diffioolt  of  treatment  in  the  large 
negro  populations  of  the  South  than  in  white  communities.  The 
death  penalty  has  been  imposed  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  for 
thUoffeoc«j  and  nnder  the  influence  of  this  penalty  I  think  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  commission  of  this  crime,  and  as  the 
effect  of  an  improving  public  sentiment  tlicro  is  a  more  general 
disposition  to  leave  the  trial  and  punishment  of  this  olnss  of  of- 
fenders to  the  courts  of  the  Stale.  The  remedies  to  be  applied  and 
the  agencies  to  be  employed  in  effecting  a  still  further  improve- 
ment in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  suppression  of  crime 
must  flow  naturally  from  the  great  moral  forces  that  underlie  our 
civilization.  As  the  negro  advances  in  iutelligencu  bis  couceptions 
otthedutiosof  citisensltip  will  improve,  and  be  will  more  distinctly 
and  clearly  perceive  the  duty  of  all  members  of  society  to  obey 
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tbe  lava  of  the  state.  It  U  not  abore  his  comprehension  to  an- 
derstand  that  his  welfare  and  immunity  from  paniahment,  not 
to  speak  of  his  prosperity  and  advancement,  depend  npon  hii 
obserrance  of  the  rights  of  others.  Ue  is  steadil;  learning  this 
lesson.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  becoming  clearer  to  the  white 
moe,  that  ifae  highest  condition  of  proeperit;  and  improvement 
must  Hnally  rest  upon  a  condition  or  baeis  inrolving  the  pros- 
peritj  and  contentment  of  the  n^roes,  who  form  the  great  body 
of  peasantry  in  the  Southern  States,  for  no  country  can  be  great 
or  prosperous  with  an  oppressed  and  discontented  peasantry. 

Mississippi,  out  of  its  slender  resources,  is  spending  OT«r 
a  million  and  a  hair  dollars  annually  in  public  education,  and 
odncationnl  facilities  are  provided  for  nil  the  children  ol  the 
•State.  Negro  illiteracy  i.i  decreasing,  and  if  the  common-school 
system  of  public  education  is  a  potent  agency  in  the  aupprea- 
aion  of  crime,  entisfactory  results  from  this  sonrce  may  bo  con- 
fidently antioipnteil.  Kduoation  of  public  thought  Qnds  its  way 
quickly  into  the  jury  1h>x,  and  improves  the  quality  of  verdicts 
in  the  just  and  impartial  enforcement  of  tbe  oriminsl  laws. 
In  a  limited  way,  and  as  incidental  to  the  main  purpose,  the 
teohniealititu  of  criminal  Uvr  by  which  the  guilty  sometimea 
etwape,  uud  the  delays  of  criminal  procedure  so  faroriible  to  the 
law-breakers,  might  be  reme<lied,  and  a  better  jury  syseem  might 
be  provided. 

The  while  men  of  the  3onth  have  dealt  with  thoee  formidable 
conditions  aubstatitiaUy  as  any  otbor  white  men  would  have  done. 
It  may  be  fairly  claimed  for  tnem  that  they  have  accomplished  as 
much  as  any  others  in  their  placn  woold  have  accomplished,  and 
it  may  be  conceded  that  they  have  probably  committed  aa  many 
errors.  As  it  is,  they  have  done  tlioir  best,  and  theprcaentcou- 
dition  of  improvement  ie  not  unsatie factory,  in  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  undertaking.  The  mo«l  gratifying  feature  in  the 
situation  is  that  the  trend  of  public  thought  and  action  is  steadily 
in  the  direction  of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  while  there  is  nothing 
in  view  to  indicate  rotrogroaaion.  On  tha  contrary,  everything 
promises  a  continuance  of  the  improvement  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  races  and  the  contlnaed  moral  and  material  advance- 
ment of  the  people. 

J.  M.  Stomb. 
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DELICACY.  TBUB  AKD  FALSE. 

Tbk  oaterr  whkb  hu  been  niaed  by  Mine  peraonn  In  Boston  acAi&HtthB 
bM-nUet  DO  tlw  tA<;ade  of  the  imw  Public  Libru-y  BulldlsK.  u  au  odboee 
■galoat  Atenncy,  UuipU  lu  to  oonfildcr  the  qavsUvD.  What  is  Lruo  dclicmcy. 
uid  what  Is  Ulw  f  Ii  Ktms  that  Mr.  Kearoo  Cvx,  of  New  York,  hw  pro- 
duced, ftt  the  rcqu&it  of  th«  Tnnttov*  of  Ui«  LIbrarj',  &  Mutl  which  SI.  OAQ- 
dcn*.  tbn  sculptor,  hu  cArred  In  atono, and  which  tnaa^inen  of  Uwte  rrfcard 
M  boraldle,  dhtllactive.aiid  beaalltuL  rbtoseal  Is  a  shivid  which,  liwlan 
an  open  book  and  nntlnK  on  apedMtal.tn  «upporl«d  by  two  little  naked 
lMJ51^  each  holding  a  loiift  torch.  At  their  fmt  are  two  tiviiithig  dot* 
phiui,  to  algnl^  the  maritime  Importance  of  Iloeton.  Oter  thU  \n  Uie 
luotio,  "Omnium  lux  clvlom.'*  Ii  there  anything  Indelicate  In  tlils,  rxcvpt 
to  a  "prurient  prude  "T  It  then  U  what  i»hall  we  Hay  of  Che  naked  bojs  In 
ItAphael'a  palollQga  and  Lhooe  of  other  old  uta«t«ra,  and  in  the  etAtoaiy  of 
•11  tbe  galleriee  of  Europef  Why,  again.  t«  there  no  outerj  against  the 
nam  of  node  sutara  Id  the  Boston  Art-Hoaeum  I 

What  U  true  dellcaor.  and  what  lu  faleu  I  It  U  common  to  apeak  of  oar 
•ge  a>  one  of  retlnetuent.  No  duulit  we  are  ecparated  b/  a  Kulf 
Ol  restrain  to  and  scruples  fro  m  the  coaraeueH  of  former  centuries,— ccn- 
lariw  when  a  lady  of  rank  bantered  Consrere  acrou  tbe  pit  of  a 
theatre  Id  pbraaee  which  sbock  u  to-day  ;  wbeo  a  Dacb«aa  of  Korthum- 
bertabd  accepted  the  dedication  of  a  noTel  fll  to  be  read  oulr  by  the  ere** 
tores  of  a  brothel ;  and  when  Young  dcstroTod  the  notes  of  Lady  Bdary 
Wortlsj  as  too  gnws  for  priot.  Bat  when  penoaa  to-day  boMt  of  tbdr 
**  refinement,"  what  U  It  that  they  meao  I  Do  tbe;  mean  by  tbe  word  true 
purity  of  mind  reflectedia  tbecundoct,  Isoguage,  and  manner*,  or  do  tbey 
mean  odI/  faatidlouimeiiMl  It  has  been  Justly  said  that  rc&ncmeot,  like 
modestr.  consists  In  negatlrea.  It  Is  not  self  conscloaft.  coane.  or  Impore. 
This  imnnnirinninnnn  la  a  aafeguard  from  contamlnatiou  and  •ntpiclon ;  so 
that  In  nosgeU  lodlyldual  r«fluement  Impossible. 

True  rcflnentent  U  xlow  to  Kunpecl  evil.  It  iutcfprets  what  lb  seea  on 
the  principles  of  charity.  A  man  U  not  more  refloed  tbaa  aootbcr  bccaasa 
hesaapects  the  loaf  beeau,  and  aaaumea.  thereiorc,  that  tbe  kneader  was 
a  dirty  fellow,  Oo  tbeooatrarj,  rellnemcnt,  being  clean  Itself,  tbluks  that 
Othen  are  clean  also,  until  forcilily  undeceived.  Tbe  "  father  of  poetry," 
bsrbarmu  sa  we  deem  tbe  age  la  which  bollred,  has  kceolj  discriminated  b»- 
twnn  tme  and  mock  dsllcscjr.  When,  in  tbe  Odyssey,  the  EYIneesa  Xanaleia 
Mkdber  oislds  ar«  wasblug  tbelr  garments  In  the  river,  and  the  naked, 
•lilpwrrckcd  oiarluer  appears  as  a  suppliant  Iwfore  them,  they  set  prvetselj 
asahlghtjn:di>rtncsMaodbet  bslf-bredmaida  would  act  to-day.    Thaoos, 
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with  rwl  dignity,  IIMcna  to  bla  nppUeaUoos  u>d  rtUrrw  hit  uumiHlM. 
wiiiU  tlw  olbcn  ran  BcreunlDfc  ftWkj. 

Byron  ooce  uid  thftt  the  nwre  dalteate  paaplt  bMMne  Id  wocda,  Uw  !■■§ 
M  Uwj  an  tn  Acta;  and  Addlioa  eonplalsed  tbac.  In  hU  6»J,  tto  nort 
polUh  ptopU  Rot  br  weUl  priTtlegc.  the  tD«r«  piviM  thay  wan  to  Uaagigw 
wblcfa  **•  elown  woold  bimb  lo  bvar.*  It  U  oalf  Um  ■mtitrictea^  aad 
wmotan  nilod  that  U  over-tiiM  and  MjiuMiiib  lo  U*  «hetem  t>t  w  ards,  for  Cbe 
almple  reaaoa  Uiat  It  aeeka  the  dalotiMt  ganacM  of  laofcnacB  tn  wtiicta  to 
r«ll  Ita  moral  iropiultj.  TnM  ddlemcj,  on  th*  Dtktr  baad,lB  aenr  ftir 
a  momatit  pcrplBxad  to  Bod  proper  tera»  to  «xpr«M  itwif  Id,  bccwiao  It 
tAinks  no  improf  rJa^j.  For  it  to  tblok,  U  toglveu[t«ratic«  to  ItaUiaagblac 
and  to  rwl.  Ul  lo  0rt  exprMftloa  to  leaenaotloiUh  wtLh  a  euileleaa  Mmptleltr. 
tumuplHOM  oC  P-Bttsred  mlsrepccaentatloDi  and  fearleai,  becaose  aocoD- 
■eiooa  o(  tb«  pa— Ibllltj.  of  miaconatnietioo. 

There  arc  Mate  ptnont  of  excMdtng  reBoemcat  to  tbetr  own  eothM- 
UOB.  wboaa  delicacy,  of  wbicb  tbey  make  agrcac  parade,  U  only  a  dallcacr, 
and  afalM  one  at  that,  lo  words.  It  la  of  tbat  apaiioas  kind  wtttcb  abbot* 
plain  Bono  mfaatantivea,  and  woaldbidelta  Improper  Imaginings  tn  BtadiHt 
eirciuntoenklooa.  If  a  word  bas  two  moanloga  U  te  Mtislttvely  coaM!l(HM  ot 
Um  wont  on<%  and  Im  nbocked  at  ILa  atteraoco  aa  M  tbc  batter  ineanInK 
eonid  not  baTC  been  Intended.  It  waaa  lady  wltb  tbla  mock  delleacy-tbe 
fbreraunerof  tbose  of  a  later  day  tbataraaald  to  bare  "paaialoltod"  Ibe 
!■■«  (or  ratber,  a*  tbey  would  hav«  tald.  "  tb«  Uob**^  or  tb«lr  piano*,  and 
to  hara  woteo  aprona  to  cotcj-  tba  nakedovaM  ol  marble  Cnjiida  and 
hydiea—wbo,  after  Ibe  pabltcailon  of  Johnson's  dictionary,  wrote  to  tbc 
aatbor  complaining  of  the  naogfaty  words  be  bad  pat  Into  It,  and  drew 
from  bloi  the  cutting  snreaaffl,  "So  you  bave  b««a  looking  for  tbcm.  It 
aMmsl"  Wb«n  Boawell  aakcd  the  doctor,  an  they  w«r«  atandiog  In  front 
of  ■  elaasle  nude  statue,  "  Do  you  not  think  this  statae  Is  lodecetitr  be 
bluntly  rapllad :  "Ko;  bat  I  think  yoorremarlt  Is.'  When  a  man  boast*  of 
bla  relloemeDt,  be  shows  by  that  very  act  that  b«  ta  not  rtflned,  bat  oaly 
faatlilloua.  It  was  such  persons  that  Swift  satlrUsd  la  one  of  Us  aoatMt 
epIgratDx.  when  hssald  that  "nice  p«nons  ar«  persons  of  nasty  Ideaa.' 
Tbe  Dardanl,  we  are  told,  washed  bat  thrieelutbelr  Uvea— when  tbey  were 
born,  wb«Q  they  married,  and  when  tbey  died.  Had  tbey  suddenly  learned 
the  neeassity  of  frequent  ablation,  can  one  donbt  that  tbey  would  have 
been  constantly  talking  of  It  I  To  a  prurient  rolnd  tbe  laogaagv  most  bare 
many  Immodeat  words,  for  auch  are  associated  In  great  numbers  Co  such  a 
mind  with  lu  habitual  train  of  thoagbt.  Such  words  will  be  avoided,  wblla 
the  thioKS  tbey  denote  will  be  thought  of  with  pleasure, 

Tbe  daughter  of  Macklln.  tbe  famoua  EoglUh  actor,  died  of  asllRht  In- 
Jurj  to  ber  knee,  which  Hhe  allowed  to  grow  morlal  rather  than  permit  any 
doctor  to  took  at  the  ■utTcrinK  plscc.  tboofb  she  had  won  her  soeceas  on  the 
slajp)  by  appearioitcoiuta&tly  tn  parts  whlefa  compelled  tbe  moat  liberal 
dlsplny  of  form  and  limbs.  "I  know  an  actreas,"  says  the  ret«r%n  actor  Jotm 
Olibrrt,  "  who  won't  say  ber  lines,  '  I've  nearly  run  my  le^s  off,'  but  most 
say,  'tlmba.'  Yet  she  will  cover  these  eanio  leg*  with  nothing  tnit  tbtn  allk 
tigbta  and  abow  tbem  to  buodrods  of  men  erery  night, ' 

It  Is  curious  to  tracs  th*  history  of  certain  words  which  wereoticcin 
repute,  tmt  which  Increasinff  refinement,  or  rather  fastidtoosoess,  bas 
bnnlsbed  tram  people's  llpe.  The  word  "  sweetheart "  has  gone  wholly  out 
of  polite  ose,  thsugb  we  bare  do  term  to  nipply  Its  place.    Another  word, 
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DDoe  funlllar  enough,  hut  now  prottcribed,  and  which  De  QtilDcr  ladieatct 
bj  ■  I^tin  ojnoDjm,  thaj  hf  found  tn  the  folloifing  pjunA)^  from  Addtaon't 
SpreitUor :  *' '  I  b»ro  rcJid  over  tb«  whole  aent«ncr.'  mjs  1,  'but  I  look 
opon  tbo  p«notbeslB  In  the  belly  of  It  to  be  the  moat  dftnReroas  iwrt.' " 
n«re  an  tlmM  when  the  word  In  qaostioD,  wblch  tb«  "  Opium-Rater' 
would  replace  by  "  utotoMch,"  \»  the  oaly  ofte  K(lB<iuat«  to  the  occwloo. 
Some  fortj  years  «f{0  Whittlcr  wrote  Ikoe : 

"  A  Uag  Uee  deed,  big  wktor  doir  eeleii, 
BtopoM-baasbt  maaAce  ulrcn : 
Aad  Itomo'a  Kn»t  bICat  BiiiokM  with  gamB  lo  eweelea 
A  Bene  that  ellnka  to  be^reii." 

The  verb  In  the  last  line  olTeoded  the  del(eat«nostr1la  of  a  Roeton  edi- 
tor, and  be  proposed  to  emoAculale  the  eaUre  etrenBtb  of  tbc  lodfKoaat' 
•erMby  sabniltutloK  "revka"  fur  iU  vulKar  eynonyin,  but  It  wax  eaid  In 
npl;  Ifaat  a  thing  may  rMk  to  b«aTen,  and  yet  not.  etlnk  to  heaven,  and 
that  the  latter  waa  true  of  the  King  of  Naplca'e  name,  which  all  the  roee- 
watecinlltuikeydomeoald  Doteweeun.  What  rljcht-ailnded  peraon  dora 
DObbtrldtQ  fwhlgb^rrMpeoC  tlM  outapokeu  hou«aty  and  trutlifulnvw  of 
Um New ftigland  poet  which  prompted  him  to  call  thinge  by  their  right 
aanee  than  the  faetldloonteee  which  led  the  editor  of  an  "exporgaled" 
edition  of  Sbakeapcare,  to  anb<ttUat«  "stomach"  for  "belly"  eome  ten 
tiowelu  CvWo/nnuf  (in  the  fnblo  of  the  holly  and  the  members)  I  ThU  editor 
most  have  bean  shocked  at  Panra  Indelicacy  In  speaking  oC  "  men  whose 
god  is  their  b^at." 

Knsllshmen  are  maerally  nsppoeed  to  bare  lose  faleo  delicacy  than 
Americans;  bat  a  London  Journal  aeeouDta  for  the  laoBOlsliiiiK  etate  of 
•culptureia  EnKlind  by  the  prodory  prevailing  tbcrv.  which  stands  like  a 
phantom  on  the  threshholdof  the  acal plot's  studio  andscarca  away  patran- 
%gb.  I'roBclency  in  the  plastic  art  cuinot  be  obtained  without  liidpfati- 
Bable  study  of  the  human  fUurr,  and  corresponding  Attention  to  the  study  of 
the  node;  and  that  study  in  either  avowedly  or  half  uncon^cloosly  held  in 
boTTor  by  multitudes  of  highly  respectable  p«oplo.  Who  baa  forgotteu  the 
famous  protaet  of  the  blahope  against  the  cants  from  the  anthiue  at  the 
C'ryelal  Palace?  Far  different  was  the  eentimDnt  of  one  of  the  aculesi  of 
Brltbh  critics,  William  Haxlltt,  who  Mserts  that  It  In  only  when  there  ts 
nothing  but  the  naked  Qsuns  that  the  display  of  It  laoffeosive.  "Iapropor> 
Uon  as  the  beauty  or  perfection  of  the  Imitation  rlKfis,  the  Indecency  van- 
ishes." Nortbcote,  the  painter.  In  his  coorersatlons  with  llazllit.  main- 
tains the  ume  opinion,  OfGoldo's  **  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces,"  he  says: 
"None  but  tbc  mUHt  vlciooscan  find  fault  with  It — the  very  beauty,  ele- 
gance, and  grace  keep  down  Instead  of  exciting  improper  Ideas  ;"  and  again, 
of  both  thia  picture  and  the  "  Andromtda  cbaiood  to  the  rock,"  be  says : 
"Tbereis  no  possible  ofToncc  to  be  taken  at  them;  nothing  to  shock  the 
most  timid  or  Innocenc,  becaane  there  wa«  no  particle  of  groeaness  In  the 
painter's  uind.  I  bare  seen  pictures  by  oibera,  muffled  op  to  the  chin,  that 
bad  twenty  times  as  much  vice  in  ihcm.  The  Intention  will  always  peep 
•at;  yoa  do  not  communicate  a  disease  if  you  are  not  Infected  with  It 
jonreetf."  Just  and  weighty  words.  In  which  are  coodctMed  the  whole 
phlloaophy  of  the  subject  1  The  mere  quality  of  thortwgh  and  abe«lateslD> 
eerity  Of  artistic  purpose  diSas«i  a  charm  over  a  painters  or  scnlptor's 
work,  and  Btoepa  It  in  an  atmosphere  of  art,  wblch  la  practically  a  vafe- 
gnard  agalnat  artry  ctnnptlng  loaaence,   Tbemaowbo  finds  fal*  Imagl- 
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miloD  debwiebed  kftar  IodUiik  U  ft  nuwtofpiae*  ol  lUptad  or  Aagslo  WMj 
b»Mi«tlwtth*iiitKhf«f  wa»  alra^dj  done  before  be  felt  tb«  BtenKDWMj  eC 
lliiiwi  giwl  trt*******  "'  the  pejicll  aind  tbe  cfaUeL 

WtLLlAM  MATKKWI,  hL.  D, 


COLUtGB  THEATRICALS- AS  WE  HAVB  TRKM. 

CoLXJMRUtaaMcala  Appear  to  be  among  the  good  Lhittj^x  tbxt  8OOD  wflt 
h&re  ftit«tnedA"ooininoDaeBs''aQdBJQ  irreelalnublemischfcronnnMa  tb«t 
ea&oot  be  longnr  ignored.  Such  b«i  been  the  fai«  at  le«8t  of  tbe  most  eon- 
qileaoaa  eoUege  thvatrimU  In  tba  Coitod  Stai««,  partlcularlj  In  raeh  lai^ 
oftim  as  Boabm,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  ao  on. 

To  a  Grcelc  traxedfor  eomedr.or  a  ding  at  Tfrencc  or  P1aa(aa,or 
E«gllRh  cl&aalcbycollc^  etadrata,  nobod;iieed  object.  Prom  Udic  jm- 
KHMDorlal  theatrlcala  of  such  aort  have  boea  anlrenlty  in-eroaarjTtM.  lo- 
deed,  much  is  owed  to  tbe  antique  pracUc^.  It  can  go  oti  in  mrcula  bokiiIo- 
rum  witboat  nndns  Inlermptioa  to  undcrKradoat*  work  In  tenn>ttiuc. 
Hnch  leaa  UMtd  it  brlnft  anj  lnt^rf«reqre  to  irrowth  oF  a  ooUeRe  boj  ha 
maslinefw  ot  mijid  and  bvd; .  Such  oollcgv  play-acUoa  need  not  be  ittipM. 
It  canooL  be  other  tbaa  di^fled,  highly  artlatle  and  caJoraUe. 

But  can  oar  college  prealdeata,  prolaaaiMa,  tnuit«ea,  parent*,  or  Kaardlaos 
•■tablUb  a  connection  worth  oouldattBC  lwtw«en  tbl&  student- It  Ice  and 
manl;  pha««  of  aniverBltjr  theaUleals  and  than  entcrtalnmenrs  to  which 
the  general  public  hM  been  treatad  neeaUybj  pRNulncot  collet  clubs.  A 
Irirlal  operetta,  nttle  abore  the  level  of  a  moslc-ball  barleaqao.  Is  tieeurrd 
byt  hrclnbfromaocDewhcny,  and  nrt«Q  with  the  trnderslandlng  thatan  "pro- 
fraMODAlly"  cseellent  a  performance  sball  be  offered  aa  Is  practicable.  The 
caat  tor  U  U  tnade  ap  with  the  Inclusion,  not  merely  ol  andergradoates,  hut 
o(  yoanvmen  who  an;  elLber  past  their  graduation  or  who  may  have  bad 
BOnafBdentconncctlon  with  tbr>  collc^.  Daring  the  moat  niveaaary  and 
vital  portion  of  the  college  year,  r«b»nalB  are  held  weekly,  dally,  twice  a 
day.  aa  the  ruith  uf  prvpartngadraDoes.  Xow  and  then  U  eon vi-nlcnt  a  certain 
vuft  n>»a  ••iiiplo}iiM!>nl  of  .Sunday,  tnily  "profaaaloDal.''  Study  goos  by  tbe 
board,  "■oeiii  Jnoi  M  much  *tudy  aa  will  aerve  to  carry  a  lad  tbtrmgh  his 
elaasea.  UxnniiiiBtiuiui  inunt  be  met  aa  heat  they  con.  Is  not  oar  collegtan 
too  buay  learning  hbt  lines,  his  muKlc,  his  "  stopa"  In  the  dancca,  his  "  hoai- 
nesa'  genarallyf  Haoomeabomeat  aiiibt  f«s8*d, sxoited.  tired.  He  leanta 
DOthb  mathnnatica  or  langaagm.  Instead  be  reallsea  the  grind  of  the 
•tageandita  aeTcritiM  on  head  and  body.  In  place  of  athletics  lie  ntudlea 
how  toahow  his  leg  In  agalllardand  cnt  a  high  caperthatwonld  satisfy  Slr 
Toby  Belch. 

Presently  comes  the  public— not  performance,  bat  aertes  of  performaDoaa. 
They  occur  in  tmnus  wdl-ktiown  theatre,  with  much  adTcrtbicment.  All  the 
town,  faabionaitle  or  nnfaablonable,  la  begged  to  come  and  behold  a 
portDrnwira  that  cannot  poaalbly  be  w«ll  acb  laved  by  the  noCora. 
In  Its  Inlrlnslc  vapidity  and  shear  ellllDesa  It  la  not  worthy  str- 
ing at  all.  Thoughtlesa  parents  and  friends  are  delighted  to  crowd 
to  the  show  and  to  gild  it  with  tbe  glitter  of  aoclety'e  approval.  Thia 
or  that  faaUonable  charity  ot  tbe  great  city  Is  oocaalooally  anooanced 
M  Ita  beoeAciary.  Finally,  after  the  dancing  and  singing  of  tbe 
week  la  over,  comes  the   laat    touch   of  a   tnt^  "  profeaalonal "   per- 
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'  Eomuoee  of  tiis  boHMqoe.  We  hs  v«  «  very  tolerkble  MmbUnee  to  a  tour 
"nri  thn  ro«€l."  with  BnburiMa  repreneatAUoitB  hrTo  Knd  thvrs.  With  About 
hall  thr  coUetje  T«ar  oootapled  tn  Xht  preparttUon  of  an«  of  iht»t  eugroMlng 
cutcrtainineat«.«itd  Its  npelUloDs,  ood  with  the  other  half  givea  to  another 
OD«  Bad  Ita  serlea.  It  U  aoi  avty  to  dlsoovcr  bow  aay  college  can  azart  lbs 
ra«aiiare  of  nMmt«l,  moral,  and  pbynlcol  inlluisnoa  on  a  jrouog  man. 

Nor  la  Cbl*  all  that  is  decidedly  aniiaa  In  caUoKe-tbaatricala 
H  w«  faav*  6bBm.  Tha  preooDb  theatrical  places  moat  lo  Toguo 
among  oar  collt»ges  bring  od  tbo  Bt«s«  tb«  youutf  American  mao  put 
lato  abort  aklrtn  or  luu^  akirU;  made  "pretty"  tu  a  girl*  exrcpt  Id 
Kgard  (o  proportiODii  of  faee  and  flgure.  whcr«  Indignant  Nature  re- 
tanm  to  halp  the  anlovelj  mobamarpboals.  These  modern  ooHege 
tb«atrlcals  >*et  hlin  postorlag  and  gyratlus  and  itinperlng  befor«  ua.  Id  (bo 
Boafcofc  approacb  to  glriuhuvjui  t but  be  can  eflact,  Forwbat«vDr  vanity, 
vhataver  weakneas,  irhat«Ter  puUlivnimity  may  ba  inoaU  In  the  boy,  tba 
playing  of  yoongwomeQ'a  lAlea  In  these  extn%TagaiiE&a  Is  tbe  i>er(eote«t  wirt 
of  DOurisbmenU  Areaofflanrlatberf,  wbowlsb  tbelrwinft  tobeooma  man, 
are  ao  many  tbouxhlleMniotb«ncbarm«dt<ib«hold  ihuiraonain  th«iflbD- 
inaiclwi  of  roinal«  geu-f  Do  tbej  lov«  to  watch  thein  ao  arrayed,  langulsblng 
and  tripping  In  public,  for  moDey,  withal  f 

1  do  not  dlsoujH  b«r«  ihaatrloato  In  women's  colleges.  Id  Bomo  of  them 
latrly,  play*  ooatalntos  male  ebaraeterabavi;  been  takca  up,  tbe  male  rtlca 
beluR  allotted  to  young  women,  tn  certain  inotoucea  Iheclanlcal  or  other 
pleca  thua  pcTformcd  ba«  bad  a  more  putdio  audience  tbau  aeeuia  expedient 
under  such  cirouniarancca.  SUil  Iba  ftTcnge  girl  playing  t^e  man  in  a 
toga  or  tn  a  pair  of  CrowMn  la  M  complata  a  (oUore  aa  to  amuse.  Or,  if  ebe 
baTB  tbe  gift  of  pbynlqne  and  onoagb  art  to  tolerably  counterfeit  tbe  other 
MX,  the  preseulmeut  U  not  repulaive.  But  to  watch  your  yuunff  man,  after 
bla  dret  teena,  actlnji  the  woman,  tbe  iqueaking  Oloopatraa  boyiug  woman- 
bhoeea,  la  to  be  dV«guat«d. 

Such  are  "colleBc-tboatTicala"  typically,  at  prewnL.  They  are,  o/t  micb.  a 
diaeredit  and  a  foe — a  foe  to  the  pbyalcal  and  InlrlliKittal  and  moral 
health  of  th«  yonng  Amerlean  man.  BeU«r  "nuh"  than  akirt-daoce 
and  booomu  an  ade^t  In  burlaaqua.  Bettor  break  Icgti  at  football 
than  acqniro  delicacy  In  pifaoettev  or  attltadiolae  like  a  daowuae,  with 
a  con«t,  tnlla  akirts,  diamond*,  and  pink  n&iU.  We  want  fiom  oar 
coliefceohrainii,  mnncle,  and  manlinens— not  (riToiity  and  barntaphro'lity, 
ruddled  with  rouge  and  ImttAting  tho  shining  ornamenCsof  Mrtaln  French 
coiuta,  pasMd  away  in  hcnominy.  It  is  to  thocrodlt  of  some  at  oar  Cath- 
olic nnlraralttos  that  (hey  haw  hold  to  the  old  dignity  of  intent  iu  under- 
graduate  perfoimancea. 

The  preaent  writer  likely  will  be  net  down  as  an  nmiualiOed  old  fofty  bj 
a  goo^t  many  people.  But  be  belieres  that  a  tolerable  contlnffeut  of 
AmarEcan  men  and  women,  even  with  wblter  hair  than  bla,  will  concur  in 
wbac  U  in  no  case  an  unkindly  or  Jaundiced  conaideration  of  apalent  and 
latent  evil  In  oorcollcgea.  And  If  It  bo  true  that  It  la  not  expedient  for 
unircnitlct)  coucornud  to  andertaka  odj  summary  prooeaaea  of  dlaoonnso- 
ment  of  the  practice  of  th<»tric4h,  there  exists  at  least  one  pnUnl- 
nary.  They  should  wmpliatkally  refiase  tbe  onlrenlty  name  to  those  olnbe 
pnnmlng  auch  a  line  of  amoaenMat,  eapedally  if  tho!M>  duhi  be  hugely  com- 
posed  of  taliiDt  not  ondergradoaie  and  not  strictly  of  immediate  college 
dattraUoa  and  penaaasnt  connection.    Derold  of  the  nnlrcxsity  aaou  meb  a 
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cluh  woald  be  no  lonsr^r  actlre  In  a  Hoe  ofamuaoinent  tbAt  rcflecls  no 
credit  on  the  aitna  matrr  or  on  the  amateur  acton  concerned,  and 
would  become  tnerelj  a  phaae  of  the  gra^ral  qii«Alion  of  etbiCK  and  o( 
amateur  tlipatriulx  of  tbiit  fin  de  aitde  Wrwf.  of  ouro. 

It  may  alao  b«  qnestion«d  whrtber  tfac  coll^gr  banjo-ctub,  jflec  club  and 
oCher  masfcal  Boelotlm  baro  not  pansed  far  heyond  their  allowable  (told  0< 
nsefalnea^.  Sboald  U  take  In  Iheli  InnnmeraMe  public  eotertalmiicntH,  and 
tbo  lotiK  and  thorouRhlv  "  proftutHional"  toim  on  tliu  rond,  from  nne  end  of 
the  country  to  th«  other,  in  lerm-tlmt,  and  ontef  It,  which  lately  have  been 
80  elabonila  and  bo  uach  appUadcd  by  society  t 


LAND  HELD  OUT  OF  tTSK. 

In  Tub  Kokiq  American  nsviBw  for  May.  1803,  Wm.  B.  Cooper  ce- 
pllex  !n  the  negative  to  the  quest  Ion,  "  k  Land  Held  Out  of  UacF  He  aaia 
lu  eOeot  Lbat  the  purchase  pric«  or  rent  demanded  by  landownars  ■loos  not 
hold  land  oat  of  OAe  any  more  than  the  oal>  hire  demanded  by  ownefs  of 
■ucl)  vebiolwi  holds  cabs  out  of  use,  aod  that  dopriration  of  caba  for  ont-of- 
town  exercise  lu  the  case  of  sick  people  may  be  ]ii«t  a3  Injurious  as  the  Im* 
posalbUity  of  occeu  to  land  ta  In  ltd  effect  on  the  uniMuplo;iMl  classes. 

Tbfl  parallel  does  not  wem  to  me  a  Htrong  one.  Int-alids  may  readily 
flndaaubatllute  for  prohibited  cabs,  and  enjoy  their  exerclte,  the  actual 
beneBtsof  which  would  be  la  each  cava  probleiiialicftl.  But  as  land  and 
labor  are  the  only  factors  ueoG«sary  to  tbe  production  of  economic  "  wealth,' 
or  a  llvlnjt,  free  acoeu  to  Che  raw  material  ot  nature  would  be  a  sure  cure 
for  the  cvitfl  of  poverty,  Landlordtaut  doe»  nut  constltate  a  factor  la  the 
production  of  wealth,  its  function  being  merely  the  collection  of  rent. 

Is  Isndbcld.  out  of  use  I    Well,  on  Broadway,  in  a  very  desirable  busi* 
Dcss  locality,  1  find  a  vacant  lot,  at  present  sarroonded   by«  hlll-bo*rd.. 
Wtaylalt  not  occnpiod  by  a  great  store,  hotel,  hank  or  cinbl    Beeanse  an 
ODOnnous  premium  is  demanded  by  the  owner,  either  in  price  or  rent,  for 
access  to  It-    The  site  is  wurth  what  is  anlced  for  It.     Many  an  enterprlstoji 
mAD  would  gladly  pay  it.  if  ihetl  eiute4  his  jtaymantt,  and  bo  were  left  frea  ' 
tofcecp  for  hlmaelC  iJie  legitimate  proSta  of  the  buslncse  be  proposed  to 
build  upon  the  loL    Uut  when  he  cOD[«mplate-s  the  municipal  and  national 
taxation  he  will  hare  to  face.  In  addition  to  bis  rent — on  bis  bulidlnK, stock* 
Qxtures,  clothes,  food,  etc.,  etc. —be  bestt«t««.     Coder  the  single-tax  system  , 
h«  would  he  relieved  of  all  these.    He  would  pay  ground  rent  only,  bet  be 
woold  pay  It  to  the  public  till,  instead  of  bo  the  private  land-owner. 

Mr.  Cooper  seems  to  be  under  the  Impression  that  slnnrle-iaxcts  propose 
that  the  Oovernment  should  assamo  the  dnllM  of  Isndlordlsm  aoddlsposa 
of  sites  to  the  highest  bidders.  This  is  erroneous.  It  is  simply  proposed 
that  land  and  land  only  shall  be  aweased  each  year  at  Its  full  value  and  the 
annual  rental  value  collected  as  a  tax.  No  "tenant"  would  be  In  dan- 
ger of  "  belne  dispofisesHed  by  an  effoctlvo  bid"  by  another,  fur  be  would  be 
already  payioK  what  was  adjudged  to  be  tbe  (all  value  ot  bis  location. 

J.  W.  BBKOOiroS. 


Sips  of  Health. 

You  don't  have  to  look 
twice  toHetect  them — bright 
eyes,  bright  color,  bright 
smiles, 
bright  in 
every  ac- 
tion. 

Disease  is 
overcome 
only  when 
weak  tissue 
is  replaced  by  the  healthy 
kind.  Scott's  Emulsion  of 
cod  liver  oil  effects  cure  by 
building  up  sound  flesh.  It 
is  agreeable  to  taste  and 
easy  of  assimilation. 

FrVMMabr  BcoM  A  Bu<ni*.7.r.    All  drvHliU 


SCOTTS 

EMULSION! 
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brings  comfort  and  imiiruvemeni.  and 
lends  (o  personal  enjoyment,  wlicfl 
rightly  used.  Tlie  many,  who  live  hel- 
ler (hail  others  And  enjoy  lite  more, 
with  less  ex|iendilurL-.  hy  rnorc  prompl- 
ly  xdapltiig  ihc  M-orld'H  brkt  )>ru4luc1s 
to  (he  needs  ol  (iliysic^l  being,  will  at- 
test (he  v;iliic  to  hc.illli  uf  the  pure 
liquid  laxative  princtjilrs  cnthraced  in 
the  remedy 

ll»  rxcellmce  i%  doe  to  its  prc»enling, 
in  the  form  most  acceptable  and  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  the  refrcsMnij;  and 
truly  beneficial  properties  of  a  perfect 
laiati'e,  eReciuaily  cleansmfj  ifie  sys- 
tem, dispelhng  Colds.  Headaches  and 
Fcveri,  and  permanently  cunnjf  Con- 
?>linatiofl.     It  has  ((u'en  satisfactiort  10 
-iiilliuns.  and  met  with  the  approval 
<  f  the  mrilical  profession,  because  ft 
acts  on  ihe  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels 
n,  ami  tt  U  perfectly  free  from  every  objectiotiable  subsiatvct.    ^-^^s^ 
,    all  dnicifists  in  50  COnt  and  i\  .OO  \»A\\i^.  \i\iv  \v  'a  wvwar 
AUFOUiilA  PKi  S\UVP  CO.  o^\>j.*Vc.^fc  ^s.^^^  v*^^'^'^^ 
-  Syrup  of  FliSS;  M»d.\>e\rvft^rN^  \uW^^i-^«^  '^''^^  ^ 


AbBctutely  Pure 

A  cream  of  unar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strenstb 
—  iMteit  UniUd  Siafts  Gm'trt-metti  Food 
Reporl. 

Royal  Bakingr  Powder  Co., 
loe  w«ust.,  w,  T. 


the  Dufcli  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  on  — 

Otlir^r   riioniirnls 

itri'    uMSI     ill     lb* 

prvjnnulon  of 

W.  Bmr  &  co;s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa, 

which    i»     nbmo' 

lutein    puri^ 

and  ftvlubte. 

It  bM  M«rf  than-  ihrtt  limft  iht  Mtrtn^ik 
of  CoeuH  niii^'l  with  Slnrcii,  Arrowrooi  nr 
8u^ar,  knil  1*  f^r  rooro  r4.-ononilc:iit.  rfxNoy 
ttai  than  oMt  teni  a  tip.  It  i«  ilcliciatii, 
nonrisliiog,  kivl   r.ASii.r  mhutcb. 

Sold  bjr  Croc^ra  evcrywhet*. 

W.  BAKER  &  C0.7dQRCHEST£R,MASS. 


Beecham's  Pills  are  for  bilioainess, 
sick  htadache,  bilious  headache,  dizzi- 
ness, dyspepsia,  bad  taste  in  tbe  mouth, 
heartburn,  torpid  liver,  foul  breath,  sal- 
low skin,  coated  tongue,  pimples,  loss 
of  appetite  when  caused  by  constipa- 
lioa;  and  constipation  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cauftc  of  alt  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  for 
everyliody  to  learn  Is  that  constipation 
causes  more  than  half  the  sickness  in 
the  world,  especially  in  women;  and  it 
can  all  be  prerented.  Go  by  the  book. 

Write  to  B.  F.  Allen  Co.,  36^  Canal 
Si.,  New  York,  for  a  little  book  on 
Constipation  (its  causes,  consequen- 
'ces,  ami  correction);  sent  free.  I(  you 
'are  aot  within  reach  of  a  druggist,  the 

wiil  be  sent  by  mail,  25  cenu. 
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OIU  WHISKEY  UI'hilLlON. 

ItT  TOR    DON.   B.  B.  TlLLitXS,    GUVEKNOK  OS  80UTU   CAROLINA. 


The  attention  oi  the  Unitod  Staus  boa  lor  mora  than  a  year 
b«eu  dirtK-'lcd  Lo  Houth  Caroliua.  This  State  hiia  endeAvored  to 
8olvo  thu  li<{uur  problvu,  a  troubleitoino  odo  to  all  guverQinouU, 
ixt  a  manner  so  novel  as  t«  be  sUrtliug.  Ho  uacb  ba«  been  pnb- 
lubod  about  the  DiBpensary  Ihw  in  the  papers  and  magaxincs  of 
thu  Union  that  its  scope  and  pnrpose  are  veil  known^  and  oxplano- 
tiuQs  on  thoiSti  poiiiU  are  uob  needed  in  this  article. 

History  bears  out  the  ofoiortion  that  whonovcr  restriction  or 
prohibition  of  the  liciuor  tmOic  ia  att«inpk>'l,  rt'sistancv,  either 
political  or  by  force*  is  attempted.  When  Kouth  L'arDlina  sought 
a  solution  of  tbi^  troablcaomo  problem,  and  tried  to  solve  it  by 
pasMge  of  the  Dispensary  law,  the  inevitable  conflict  with  the 
whiskey  element  was  expected,  nor  has  the  expectation  been  with- 
out fnlfllment.  The  general  oonditionn  can  easily  be  nnderatoodr 
for  they  woald  prevail  iu  any  other  State  were  a  aiuiilar  law  en- 
acted them  ;  but  the  struggle  between  the  whiskey  and  anti- 
whukey  elements  in  tionth  Ctiroiina  has  been  tntensiQed  by  condi- 
tion* puvuliur  to  the  Siute  of  Sonth  Carolina  and  which  would 
DOtobUin  L'liMJwhere.  1  will  briefly  outline  these  locul  c-onditionfi. 
to  that  thu  cause  and  violencu  of  the  whiskey  rebellion  can  bu 
soon  at  a  glance.      Prior  to  law),  under  a  ncious  system  of  party 
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politics,  the  control  of  the  goveriimoDt  of  the  Suto  wu  in  the 
hands  of  the  remnunts  of  the  old  slave-holding  aristocriicy,  which 
had  saddled  upoa  the  State  &  condition  of  atfaire  rescmbliug  a^ 
much  as  possible  that  {irovalent  hefore  the  war  of  1S61-C5.  A 
conipjptc  retnm  of  thoao  conditions,  the  outcome  of  that  war  had 
rendered  imposiiible.  1  led  a  light  inside  the  I^eniocratic 
party,  tho  white  man's  jmrty,  to  freo  the  State  from  the  rule 
of  thego  old  Bourbons,  who  wanted  the  reins  of  government  to 
rest  entirclj  in  the  hands  of  themselves  and  those  vho  wonid  be 
BuhBcrricnt  to  their  will.  Mter  a  canvaaa  of  the  State  from  one 
end  to  tho  other,  meeting  on  the  8tump  two  reproaeotativee  of  the 
old  order  of  things,  I  roeoived  tho  nomination  of  the  Democratic 
party  regularly  and  by  an  unexampled  majority ;  but  theold  aris- 
tocratic element  would  not  submit,  and  ran  an  independent  ticket 
at  the  regular  clectiou,  appealing  to  tho  negroes  for  rotce.  I  was 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  greater  part  of  my  sap-  - 
port  cuiiiing  from  the  agricultural  clai$ges,  which  had  until  then 
been  practically  deprived  of  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  officers 
of  the  State  government.  The  old  Bourbon  clement  had  control 
of  tho  press  and  the  bank^.  Among  them  were  the  beat-trained 
intelleota  of  the  State,  and  these  all  kept  warring  upon  (he  new 
order  of  thingn.  Taking  the  position  that  naught  good  conid 
come  out  of  KazsreUi,  they  opposed  every  act  of  my  admiDistru- 
tiou,  which  luu  been  for  the  masses  as  against  tho  classes. 

In  ISO?,  after  another  hotcanvai«?,  I  was  re-elected  Goveraor, 
obtaining  an  increased  majority.  The  Rourbons  began  to  see 
that  they  contd  never  bo  returned  to  povor  by  a  rote  of  the 
iwople,  and  commenced  casting  about  for  new  combinations  and 
devices  by  which  to  regain  power. 

In  tho  fall  of  18f)3,  the  Ooneral  Assembly  passed  tho  Dispen- 
sary Act  as  a  compromise  between  the  wishes  of  the  iiltra-pro- 
iiibiLionists  and  tho  whiskey  people.  This  law  gets  rid  .of 
the  worst  features  of  the  liquor  traffic,  while  not  removing  liquor 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  desire  to  drink  it  in  moderation. 
It  was  natural  that  the  men  who  had  boon  engaged  in  the  llqnor 
bneine?.i  shonltl  try  to  evade  tlielaw  and  aoll  liquor  in  violation  of 
it.  'JTiey  opened  "blind  tigers"  for  the  aulu  of  contraband 
liquors.  The  Dispensar}'  law  provided  for  tlie  commission  of 
whatever  number  of  coufitables  was  deemed  nccesgary  for  the  dis- 
covery und  suppression  of  these  pUoos,     The  Bourbou&  tuada  lliut^ 
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resture  ibo  poiul  of  atUck  upon  the  lav ;  their  many  papers 
hounded  dowQ  those  moil,  calliug  them  ''Sjiiea"  and  "sneakfi," 
uud  appljing  to  thvm  hU  inauuer  of  ubuaivc  epitlictis,  thus  seeking 
to  itir  up  RgBiDst  thum  the  auger  of  tbo  people  lu  the  towns  and 
tties,  the  iuhabitantfl  of  which  constitute  the  oppMilioQ  to  the 
Bform  movemont  which  rcjnitftd  in  my  election.  Almost  all  tho 
work  of  those  constables  had  to  be  done  in  thcso  cities,  which 
ma«le  it  easier  to  crcato  biUtir,  tmreusoning  prejudice  against 
them.  Every  daily  paper  iu  the  Stato,  save  one,  is  under  the 
eontrol  of  Uie  "aatia/'  as  t!iey  are  colled,  and  these  have  Bparcd 
uo  effort  iu-tho  attempt  to  etir  up  anger  aguiuat  the  cuiuitablee, 
the  law  under  which  they  operate,  and  Ibc  udaiinistration  which 
enacted  that  law.  Itealtziug  the  elTect  dI  the  assertion  that 
liberty  ix  in  duuger,  they  used  that  sacred  name  in  the  ap^ioal  for 
subversion  of  the  l>ispen!i:iry  law  and  the  retircmentfrom  author- 
ity of  those  who  are  responsible  for  it  The  law  gives  the  con- 
stables, when  armed  with  projier  wurranta  from  Uie  civil  unthor- 
itJoa,  the  right  to  searuh  private  reutdencus  for  the  seizure  of  con- 
traband liquore.  Were  tlii^  provifion  absent  from  the  law,  it 
would  be  practioully  inoperative,  as  men  would  turn  their  private 
roHidoucos  into  "  bUud  tigers,"  where  tbey  would  sell  liquor  with 
impunity.  The  papers  8up[K>rling  the  combiuatiuri  of  the 
nhifikey  men  and  Ibe  old  political  h-ailers alleged  tbitt  the  Dis- 
peoiiary  law  gave  the  coostables  the  right  to  search  private  rcii- 
denc«it  indi«:rimiDutely  and  without  warrntil,  which  issornotbiug 
to  whieh  Anglo-Saxon  blood  will  not  submit.  Tbe^  ftilNchooilK 
stirred  up  bitter,  anroasooiag  passion  in  the  uitios  and  towns 
against  the  Doustubles,  and  threutd  were  freely  made  aguiiut  them. 
Being  in  danger  of  bodily  harm,  after  having  been  mobbed  and 
pelted  vritb  rotten  eggs  on  mure  than  one  occtuivn,  the  constables 
were  armed  for  their  own  protection.  Hypocritical  ii«e  wiu 
made  of  tlio  old  adage  that  ''A  man's  home  is  his  CHKtle,"  lo 
incite  violence.  *'  A  man'ii  home  is  his  canLlo,"  but  he  bus  no 
right  to  turn  it  into  a  aaloon  and  expect  to  exeroieo  the  same 
ri^ts  there  he  would  have  in  a  private  dwelling. 

Thusu  ni:ri>  the  conditions  of  thought  and  feeling  existing  at 
tlie  time  of  the  whiskey  rebclltun.  which  broke  out  last  mouth. 

The  towns  ol  Uarliugton,  Flurenei*.  and  tjnmterani  |K>ints  uf 
a  triangle' ■:unneL-tvd  by  RLilruads.  Darliiigtuii  and  Floreuee  artf 
ten  miles  a|iart  and  both  are  about  forty  mileti  from  Sumter. 
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Certain  j>eople  in  thoee  towns  bunded  together  for  oppoeitiou  to 
the  DUpensary  law,  especially  the  conatabularr  feature  of  it. 
Several  constables  were  sent  to  Darlington.  The  letwlors  of  the 
conspiratoni  spread  abroad  reports  that  the  conatablcs  wre  there 
for  the  pnrpose  of  eearobing  prirate  honscs  without  vamuits. 
This  was  not  true ;  the  cunstubleB,  under  tliu  Dispensary  laWf 
could  not  search  private  rcsidcncos  without  warrantit,  and  they 
had  no  intention  of  eearohing  any  reeideoce  in  Darlington — all  of 
their  warrants  being  for  the  search  of  public  places,  whcrecontru- 
band  tiqitofB  werestoi'ed  and  sold.  Bntthe  false  report  wasspread 
andhaditsdnoeffect,  when  the  execution  of  tlte  warrants  b^gan. 
Large  numben  of  armed  men  gathered  on  the  streeta  for  tbo  pro- 
tection of  a  "liberty"  which  wfta  not  in  danger.  The  five  orsixcon- 
fttables  in  Darlington  were  followed  by  this  armed  mob  which  guyed, 
cnrsed.and  abused  them.  1  tbcrcuponorderedthe  Chief  Constable 
by  telegraph  to  proceed  tothe  sccte  with  re-enforcements  The  six 
coudtablee  on  the  ground  Iwing  in  danger,  I  Bcnta  mil  it^iry  company 
from  Sumter  to  Darlington  for  their  protection  wbilo  iu  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  officers  of  the  Htate'canying  out  one  of  its  laws. 
The  mob  quieted  down  at  once,  and  the  military  company  returned 
homo  the  morning  following  its  arrival  in  Darlington.  In  tho 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  departare  of  the  company,  four  of  tho 
constables,  their  work  being  done,  went  to  one  degtot  and  tho 
other  ninotceu  to  the  other,  lo  depart.  Two  bnys,  citixflna  of 
Darlington,  got  in  to  a  fight  at  tho  depot  where  the  main  body  of 
constables  was.  One  of  thorn,  who  was  whipped,  raa  up  town 
and  returned,  followed  by  an  armed  mob.  A  wrangle  started  u 
fight  between  this  mob  and  tho  constables.  One  constable  aiul 
two  of  the  mob  were  killed,  and  seYerul  conetablea  and  citizens 
were  wouudcd.  When  the  mob  weio  put  to  ttight,  the  consta- 
h)ea  tliemeelves  took  to  the  woods  near  by,  for  they  know  that  the 
flying  mob  would  return  rfr^nforoed  by  bnndredaof  armed  fellow. 
conspirators.  Snch  was  the  ontoomc.  The  town  hell  was  rung 
as  a  tocsin  to  the  conspirators,  and  they  turned  out  in  tho  twin- 
kling of  an  eye,  all  heavily  armed.  The  oooslablcs  wore  pursued 
and  the  oouRpiratort)  in  Florence  and  Sumter,  being  called  out 
by  telegruph,  juinod  in  the  pursui'.  Fortunately  night  soon  came 
on  and  none  of  the  chaiiiDg  parlies  cuni«  up  with  the  eecaping 
const^ibiiltiry.  or  wise  more  blood  would  liavo  been  shed.  Tho  di»- 
positiou  of  the  conspirators  to  «xtorminato  tho  constabulary   i« 
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ihown  hj  the  fuct  tbat  the  truin  coDUining  tho  four  constables 
who  had  gone  to  the  other  duput  of  tlie  towu  aud  had  taken  do 
part  in  the  fight,  was  riddled  with  bnlloU  fired  in  a  de«pernte 
allenipt  to  kill  them  a«  it  came  by  on  its  wn;  to  Charleston. 

Tho  luoh  took  possession  of  tho  three  towns,  comniittiag 
many  acta  of  violence.  In  Samtor,  where  the  firab  mobbing  ot 
DiapcnBary  constables  Umk  pla^c,  there  is  one  of  Ihu  best  managod 
Disponsariea  in  the  State,  and  the  police  aathoritios  have  atvistoil 
in  the  enforuement  of  the  DispenBary  law.  The  part  this  town 
took  in  the  rebelliou  wus  conUnod  to  the  going  outot  its  most  law- 
lea  ft&d  turbulent  citizens  to  iu<l  in  the  cliase  of  the  constables. 

Under  the  DLSponsory  law,  part  of  the  profits  ot  the  Dispen- 
saries goes  to  the  towns  in  which  they  are  located,  provided  tho 
authorities  of  those  townK  aHsiiit  in  the  enforcement  of  tho  law. 
In  ciisos  where  municipal  authorities  fail  to  help  enforce  the  law, 
the  State  Board  of  Control  is  vesttMl  with  authority  to  withhold 
from  such  towns  the  share  of  the  profits  that  would  otherwise 
come  to  them  on  the  morning  when  tho  constables  were  first 
maltreated  in  Darlington  the  muoioipal  unthorilies  of  tbat  town 
were  notified  that  they  would  receive  no  share  of  the  profita 
froui  the  Diupousarieii  locaUid  in  that  town,  twcituse  they  had 
failed  to  do  their  duty  towards  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  A 
similar  notice  had  been  given  to  the  Council  at  Florence.  This 
abided  to  the  angor  of  the  mob,  nnd  hnd  much  to  do  with  inciting 
the  mob  in  Fhirtnico  to  looting  the  Di.ijHnisary  there, 

I  voa  informed  by  the  Bheriff  that  tho  civil  authorities  wore 
powerless  in  Darlington,  and  was  asked  to  order  out  the  militia. 
1  did  so,  ordering  out  at  Untt  tlvo  coiupauios  nearest  the  sceue^ 
three  at  Colamhia.  one  at  Maunlng,  and  one  at  Samter.  The  old 
political  IJourbons,  aided  by  the  whiskey  element,  brought  such 
pressure  to  War  upon  the  companies  in  Columbia  that  they 
refused  to  obey  tho  orders  of  their  Commandcr-in-Chinf.  The 
Oolnmbia  compatiica  act  the  example,  and  it  was  followed  hy  tho 
other  two  companiea  I  hud  ordered  out.  Thirteen  of  the  town 
companiiM,  and  tho  entire  fourth  brigade,  composed  of  the  troops 
of  CharloBtoD,  refused  to  tarn  oat  when  ordered  to  do  so.  The 
anuonos  of  two  companies  in  Columbia,  one  in  Florence,  and 
one  iu  Chester  were  broken  into  aud  their  guns  stolen,  possibly 
with  the  connivance  of  members  ot  the  companies.  The  idea 
was  that  I  would  he  left  powerless,  and  that  similar  disorder 
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coold  bo  createU  in  other  cities,  making  it  necessary  for  the 
United  Stiites  (ioveniment  to  take  charge  of  the  State,  thnii 
accompliebtiig  their  determination  to  orerthrow  mj  ndministm- 
tion  and  restore  themielrefl  to  povor  by  my  downfall.  But 
many  military  companioa,  without  re^rd  to  politica,  remained 
true  to  their  allegianoe,  and  the  yeomanry  of  the  State  Tolun- 
teered  for  duty  in  such  numbers  as  showed  the  conspirotorei  thuL 
they  were  powerless.  IIiul  1  deemed  it  neceesary,  I  conlJ  in  forty- 
eight  hours  after  isduunee  of  the  call  have  had  au  armed  forue  of 
teu  thousand  farmers  at  my  command.  Bnt  this  waa  not  nooea- 
Bury;  my  (determination  to  uphold  the  hiw«  of  the  SUto  and  to 
protect  iu  officers,  and  the  fact  thnt  I  would  be  supported  by  the 
best  citizens  of  the  Stwte,  overawed  the  conspirators  and  tbey 
gnbeided. 

The  troablo  at  Darlington  otilmlnated  on  Friday,  March  30, 
at  4  p.  u.  Valuable  time  was  lost  that  evening  aud  night  while 
wuttug  to  mobilize  the  militia  which  failed  mo  at  the  last.  Or- 
ders did  not  go  to  the  companies  which  reeponded  until  Saturday 
morning ;  the  hrst  company  that  could  be  depended  on  arrived  in 
Colombia  on  Saturday  evening  at  5  p.  H.  As  a  more  dangerons 
mob  had  ansemhled  in  Oolnmbia  on  Friday  night  than  was  pur- 
suing the  constables  at  the  scene  of  the  disturhauce,  I  deemed  it 
viae  to  concentrate  troops  there  to  overawe  it  and  not  leave  the 
capitol  unprotected  or  move  on  Darlington  until  I  ha<l  a  force  to 
do  both.  Saturday  night  and  Sunday,  militia  aud  volunteer  com- 
panies of  farmers'coutiaued  to  arrive,  so  that  on  Sunday  evening  I 
fult  wstrrnutcd  in  ordering  three  hundred  men  to  Oai-Iiugton  and 
had  as  Qtany  more  in  the  city  of  Columbia.  Tliia  lost  force  waa 
mostly  volunteers  who  had  taken  their  horses  from  the  plough, 
and,  shouldering  their  shotgnns,  hastened  to  sostain  the  gorem- 
mentof  their  choice. 

One  of  the  moeb  potent  factors  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebplliori  was  the  seizureof  the  telegraph  liuca  and  the  railroads. 
U  is  hard  toeay  how  much  mischief  would  have  been  done  had  I  not 
availed  myaeU  of  the  old  sttitute  whicli  was  doubtless  placed  among 
our  laws  for  jiittt  such  an  emergency.  By  this  means  excitement 
was  allayed  and  the  insurgents  were  kept  from  beiug  reinfurued. 
The  people  had  been  wrought  up  to  a  frenzy  of  excitement  by 
the  many  blood-curdling  and  sensational  dospatchea  sent  out  be- 
fore the  seizure  of  the  wires,  and  I  feci  sure  that,  had  I  not  stopped 
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their  traiiamisaioD,  we  woald  hare  had  collisions  between  the 
excited  and  angry  countrymen  and  townspeople  in  several  parts 
of  the  State.  The  railroads  obeyed  the  order  and  co-operated 
with  me  without  protest,  deserving  great  credit  therefor,  but  I 
had  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  judiciary  by  injunction  on  the 
telegraph  company  until  I  could  nse  the  military  and  seize  the 
oilices  of  the  com))any  by  force.  This  caused  considerable  dissat- 
isfaction among  the  newspapers,  but  under  like  circumstances 
I  would  do  the  same  thing  again,  even  without  authority  of  a 
statute,  for  the  public  welfare  demanded  it. 

A  prompt  reorganization  of  the  militia  has  been  ordered. 
All  the  men  who  disgraced  themseUos  by  refnsing  to  respond 
to  my  orders  will  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  The 
conspiracy  is  crushed  and  will  raise  its  horrid  head  no 
more.  The  inevitable  conflict  with  the  whiskey  element,  which 
was  made  more  fierce  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  by  the  political 
complications  I  have  briefly  sketched,  has  been  fought,  and  the 
Dispensary  law  will  hcrei.fter  be  enforced  more  rigidly  than  ever. 

As  I  stated  in  an  address  to  the  troops  : 

"  The  Dispensary  law  was  enacted  by  tlie  Legislature,  hj  the  majority 
of  the  represcntatlTes  of  the  people.  It  Is  the  law  antll  the  Supreme  Court 
declares  It  uQconatltutlona)  or  until  repealed.  The  places  to  fight  It  an  the 
ballot  box  and  the  courts,  and  not  with  bullets, " 

And  until  it  is  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  General  Assembly,  it  shall  be  enforced  at  all 
hazards. 

B.   K.    TlLLMAK. 
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RioHT  reason  and  Scandiiiaviaucxp«rienc©— tliownre  thecou- 
vergmg  roads  to  belief  in  that  method  of  pnblic-hoiifie  reform  on 
vrliich  att«utionis  now  being  CAriicatlj  and  ho]wfuII^'  Qxcilttibulh 
Amerioa  and  (Jrcnt  Britain.  Bight  reason,  .oontemplating  in 
other  dopartmoiiti)  of  life  the  achievements  and  iidaptabilities  of 
the  civic  spirit,  the  spirit  of  local  pstiiotism,  its  power  of  oon- 
ductiug  the  busiueiM,  HUppljing  the  wauto,  healing  the  woiiiuU 
and  grappling  with  the  fooa  of  society,  is  constniined  to  ask  why 
scoi>e  should  not  be  allowed  for  its  beneficent  operation  here  loo, 
where  "  oiir  need  is  the  sorost,"  and  when,  if  anywhere,  the  best 
blood  is  required  to  purify  and  regenerate  our  social  aystom. 
Why,  at  leuiit  aa  an  experiment,  ahould  not  the  |)ecnliarly  peril- 
ous alcohol  monopoly  be  transferred  from  private  to  public  hands, 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  private  greed,  cat  off  from  its  sinietcr 
connection  with  party  politics,  and  disciplined  to  iserve  the  com- 
nuiuity  of  which  it  ha£  hitherto  been  in  no  small  degree  the 
tempter  and  tyrant.  By  thns  socializing  the  public -hotiae,  its 
character  and  niotire  would  be  transformed,  and  abused  attacked 
at  the  root. 

This  is  the  road  which  other  feet  besides  my  own  have 
trttToIlcd.  Two  capita]  instAncee  may  be  mentioned.  The 
rathers  of  temperance  reform  in  Rwivlen.  wlio  had  no  previotis 
experience  to  guirlc  them,  were  ohvionsly  letl  by  sheer  reason  and 
commoa-sense  to  include  in  the  act  of  lS5,i  that  pregnant  claoao 
which  bore  the  lii-st  of  ila  now  abundant  and  world-famed  fruit* 
at  Gothenburg  iu  18G5.  Mr.  Chamberlain  h)u>  aUo  kindlv  en- 
abled me  to  state  in  his  own  words  the  working  of  bts  mind  some 
twenty  yean  ago.    In  a  recent  letter  Le  writes  : 
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"  Toaweqaltecomotln  aappoatug  tbftt  my  ScaDdlnivIao  «ip«rleDoe 
dfil  Dot  ■ufQEeHtmypropMalfi,  but  thiit  mjr  rUit  iraa  made  Lu  tonltrai  pr»- 
Tloaiilj  (ormed  IdcM.  I  lUuted  with  t  t>i!  idea  that  Ibe  ertl  we  bkd  to  ramtet 
wuootdrlnk,  bucdniokttUMM. and  tbkt  the ■•tt«reattldb«b€tt«r  prevented 
fay  proper  reRaUtloosof  the  tralBQ  then  by  propoeale  of  ab»olat«  abolltloD 
wblcb  WRre  not  likely  to  be  edopt«d,  or.  If  &dopt«d,  would  bo  likeiy  to  be 
•Tfeded.  At  the  aante  time.  I  had  Jii»t  h&d  espcrtenee  of  the  extraordinary 
eaperiUeaof  miuldpal  BOverDmvnt  for  doAlluK  with  moat  difficult  ques- 
tion*, and  bad  como  to  tbo  conclt»loti  that,  wherever  it  was  powibt«  to  do 
ao,  all  trade*  in  tbe  nnt  ore  of  a  monopoly  ou^bt  to  be  conducted  by  rvpru- 
HifitaClveiinf  tbecominnnlty,  for  the  bcnedt  of  the  commaolty.  and  not 
■olely  with  regard  to  private  profit.  Vou  will  eee.  tbertforv.  that  I  am 
antlrely  in  agreement  with  you  mm  to  the  groonda  on  which  tbv  propound  re- 
formahoDld  be  adToeated,  and.  wbfie  I  consider  that  tbe  experience  o( 
flwadao  and  Norway  has  amply  JufitiQcd  tfaeexpcrlmunt,  lahoold  boeqaaJiy 
4lipowd  to  try  It  eron  If  the  rcbulcs  in  tbaae  countrlea  bad  been  ansatls- 
&Ktory;forI  aliould  bare  attributed  lt«  failure,  not  to  an  Inherently  bad 
principle,  but  to  uufortunate  method*  of  appllcitlion." 

Later  oil,  in  the  same  h^tt^r,  Mr.  OlianiI>erUiu  niakes  it 
clear  that,  tltoiij;))  he  stUI  considers  miinicipnl  licousin^  as  ideally 
beat,  lie  r«<adily  nccepta  the  ao-caltcd  Gotheiibitrg  Syatem.  which 
inlrtisU  the  liquor  monopoly  to  voluntary  iiffiociationa,  working 
uadcr  controt  of  the  local  and  wtilral  aiitborttieo  and  in  the  Tull 
ligbt  of  public  superviBioDr  as  the  Hno  of  luast  resiutaiiQe  and 
othorwiBC  more  snitahlo  for  jiionoer  pnrjioses.  Upon  this  point 
(hcreaeems  U>  bu  eubetunttal  ugrevnient  among  Lhoso  who  in  djf- 
fercut  countries  have  studied  tbe  queetion.  The  Company  Sys- 
t4)iti  treads  lew  heavily  on  tliv  cunscieutiuiis  acniplus  of  lota!  ab- 
stainers, and  more  easily  finds  room  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
many  capable  and  truatvrortby  citizens  who  are  ready  for  any 
good  work,  so  long  aa  it  docs  not  inToWe  the  ordeal  of  n  cont«ditcd 
election.  How  conveniently  this  syRtcm  mcet«)  the  case  of 
total  abstainers  may  he  aeen  in  the  following  eitmct  from  a  letter 
which  the  President  of  the  Swedish  Temperance  Society,  Dr. 
Sigfrir)  Wiciwlgren,  was  good  enoii^ili  to  write  me  not  long  ago. 

"  The  by-laws  uf  the  Gothcnbury  Company  uo  not  prevent  the  election 
nf  non-«hareholdera  Into  Its  board  of  dlrecton.  I  was  voted  In,  allbooicb  I 
have  never  been  owner  ot  a  atngle  ahare.  and  during  eleven  ye&ra  I  waa  one 
of  tbe  dliTctorm.  I  baft  to  coll  alteutJon  U>  this  friature  of  the  company  «y»- 
tem  aabcinsfu/inuVuitJiiifv.  Tbaeompaolea  am  thna  able  Co  make  twn- 
peimBee  rvformers  mcmbcra  o(  tbeir  boards  wltbont  being  ebanboldefs, 
which,  no  douiJt,  woold  be  icpagnaat  to  tnoet  of  tbem.  Bat  aa  membeni  of 
tbe  boardB,  tlwybave  an  axoellent  opportunity  ot  doing  a  Rreat  deal  of  i;ood 
work.  Andaoob  a  eoOperalion  would  certainly  excKise  a  CaTorable  iikfla- 
enoe  on  bocta  iha  oompanfea  and  tbe  temporaaee  reforroen." 

Thau  Dr.  Wicaalgrcn  no  one  can  speak  with  higher  an  thority  on 
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this  subject.  "His  lifelong  interest  in  the  qnestioii,"  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Oonld,  "  is  known  tlio  world  over,  nnd  his  practical 
eftorts  coutributod  quite  as  much  as  anything  cUe  to  the  aaooess 
or  the  cxiBting  8)-et«m."  As  Diit'Ctor-Oeneral  of  Prisons  in 
SwtHlen  and  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Diet,  be  looks 
aX  the  nmtter  from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  uiid  his  strong 
convictions  in  favor  of  the  reform  have  just  found  frc«h  expree- 
rioii  in  his  pamphlet  More  About  the  Gothenburg  Siffttmt 
which  exposes  the  errors  into  which  their  qtiito  gufiertioiiil  and 
hardly  iinbinsiicd  study  of  the  qneation  have  betrayed  two  Kng* 
lish  writers,  Mr.  Whyte,  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and 
Mr.  Mortimer,  of  the  Country  Brewers'  Society.  In  a  letter 
dated  .January  13,  1S94,  Dr.  Wicselgrcn  contrastB  "  their  miV 
cellanoous  itema,  their  fallacious  figures,  the  grouping  of  which 
is  more  than  hold,  and  their  evidence,  which  is  generally  so  in- 
sufficient "  with  Dr.  Qould'fl  *'  rainato  and  calmly  searching  in- 
quiry," which  be  ooosiders  "  worthy  of  our  respect  and  oonfi- 
deuoe." 

The  second  road  is  that  of  Scandinarian  experiencp,  which 
has  amply  veriiled  and  illu-itratcd  the  conclusions  of  right  reason. 
Thna  the  idea  is  found  to  be  no  Utopian  dream.  It  has  taken 
shape  as  a  broad,  strong,  beneficent  fact,  full  of  vitality,  and  of 
steadily  widening  coloration.  That  the  Gothenburg  system  has 
succeeded  may  bo  shown  by  rcforence.  first,  to  the  opinions  of 
nations  oxpressod  in  the  most  practical  and  couviriciug  way, 
Afistocratic  Sweden  givve  the  lead  ;  democratic  Norway,  not 
always  in  accord  with  the  Aister-kingdom,  has  in  this  case  enthu- 
stasticalty  followed  suit ;  Finland  Iiaa  done  likewise ;  and  Dr. 
Could  calls  attention  to  the  significant  faot  that  "  no  nngU  eotn- 
tnuniii/,  an  far  a.t  hait  been  learned,  that  hag  ojuv  trifd  the  "yit/cM 
has  aftertBafils  abandoned  t'/."  Switserland,  after  careful  inqniry. 
has  brought  the  principle  bo  bear  upon  the  niauufaclnre  and 
wholesale  tnvde  in  the  higher  classes  of  spirits,  constituting  this  a 
federal  monopoly,  and  official  reports  speak  favorably  of  the 
results  in  the  way  of  decreased  consumption,  sounder  quality  of 
liquor,  and  snbstantial  profit  to  the  exchequer.  At  the  Alcohol 
Cong[re89  of  l«90,  M.  Milliet.therepi-esentntive  of  Switzerland,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  "  the  Cothcnburg System  is  the  bestjret 
known  solniion  of  the  question  involred."  A  share  of  the  profits 
is  distributed  among  the  cantons,  to  be  naed  in  counteracting  the 
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oril  offoctfi  of  olcolioliBni,  and  it  is  interesting  to  obwrre  what  a 
Tigilaiil  fje  tliu  fcik-nil  auDiority  koeps  on  tlie  winplojineiit  of 
tb is  share,  [t  will  bo  noticoc)  tliat  io  Switzorland  the  Qothou- 
hnryi  pnnciplc  la  mainly  iipphcd  to  the  wholesale  trade  in  Bpirita, 
antt  we  are  thua  n-iniixIM  that  the  system,  ftillr  workcril  ont, 
woald  briug  the  prodaction  as  well  as  the  distribntion  of  alcohol 
under  control,  the  wholesale  trade  being  undertaken  by  the  cen- 
tral government,  while  the  retail  trutle  would  he  intniatml  to  local 
aanociations.  The  combined  oxpenonRo  of  Scandinavia  and 
Svitserlnnd  may,  perhaps,  some  day  and  somewhere  result  in  this 
oompleleoeaB  of  application.  In  the  mean  time,  "  Half  a  loaf  U 
bett«r  than  no  bread  ";  and  if  the  retail  trade  is  well  nnder  con- 
trol, the  n'holesalt}  trade  wilt  cdculively,  though  indirectly,  be 
controlte<l  also. 

Turning  lo  England,  the  most  thorough  inqairy  was  that 
made  by  a  Committpo  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1879,  resulting 
in  the  rocommeodation  "that  legislative  facilities  should  be 
afTordeil  for  the  local  atloption  of  the  Ootheubiirg  and  Mr. 
Chnmberlaiii's  schemes,  or  of  some  modidcation  of  them."  Bnt 
the  serried  r»n1cB  of  the  trade,  cnriouely  reinforced  by  a  section 
of  tempcnLnce  rurormcrs,  succeeded  in  reducing  this  recommen- 
datiuii  lu  a  dead  lc>tt«r.  None  the  less  thojo  who  took  th«  lead 
iit  1979  are  still  among  the  stanochest  advocalee  of  the  reform, 
whilw  the  evidence  to  wliich  they  can  now  appeal  is  far  clairer 
and  stronger  than  it  conid  Im)  in  those  early  days.  Nor  was  the 
morismflnt  aliogothor  aheckcil.  In  the  cante«na  and  regimental 
inalitate«  of  our  army,  especially  in  our  Indian  army,  nnder  the 
influence  of  Lonl  Roberts,  and  again  in  four  farorably  situated 
parishes  under  the  moat  landable  enterprise  of  two  clergymen  and 
two  laymen,*  what  ia  eswntially  the  Oothenbtirg  System  lia« 
U^Mi  doing  valuable  service  not  only  for  those  directly  a&ecte<l, 
but  in  support  of  a  measure  for  which  the  country  is  steadily,  if 
slowly,  ripening. 

From  tlie  opinions  of  nations  wc  pass  to  the  opinions  of  ex- 
perts, and  these,  again,  are  praclicnlly  nnanimou.<i  in  approval  of 
thoayslcm.  From  America,  Or.CIoold,  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks, 
and  Ur.  Korcu,  Secretary  of  tho  Massachusetts  Commission  ; 
from  Sweden,  Dr.  Wiaselgren ;    from  Norway.  Mr.  Beruor,  «np- 
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port«(l  by  120  oiiiTiions  of  leailing  olViciaK  oollected  last  year  by 
Mr.  T.  Al.  WilMin  ;  fruiii  SwitKcrlnnd,  M.  Mtlliet ;  from  Ger- 
luaay.  Dr.  Bacr  ;  for  Englaud,  our  late  AmbMSitdor  at  Stock- 
holm.  Sir  F.  H.  riuiikett,  whose  two  reports  ouibody*  multitude 
of  contributory  coiuiular  ojjiuione,  and  the  twcitty-two  Engltah- 
meii,  inclndiug  Mr.  T.  M.  Wilson,  of  an  ATeragc  rcsitlcnoe  of 
sixteen  and  a  half  years  in  Norway,  who  niemoriAlizcd  L/ord  Roae- 
bety  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Micholl's  now  thoroughly  discredited 
report — here  we  have  a  bulk  of  testimony  side  by  side  with  vhioh 
the  ailvcnse  opinions  of  MeBsiv.  Whyte,  Horiimer,  and  Michell 
look  ]iuny  indeed.  If  Bpace  purmilted,  I  could  luld  a  long  liet  uf 
those  who  have  stodied  the  systom  iit  siVu,  and  arc  fully  con- 
vinced that  il  ought  to  have  a  fair  trial  among  ourselves.  Bat 
apart  from  those,  sum  up  the  account,  and  it  is  nu  exaggeration 
to  say  that  not  lees  than  ninety-IIrfl  per  cent,  of  the  evidenoe  is 
vnequirocaliy  favorable.  Dr.  Gould's  conclusions,  as  gireu  in 
his  report,  are  doubtless  so  well  known  in  America  that  I  need 
not  recapitulate  them.  In  the  6fth  chapter  he  summarizes  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  compnny  system,  and  on 
examining  these  it  is  found  that  the  few  disadvantages  do  not 
belong  to  the  system  itself^  but  to  the  incompleteness  with  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  apjilied.  Brandy  drinking  was  the  national 
buhit  and  curse,  to  cope  with  which  tlio  Oothonlmrg  System  was 
originally  frunied.  Of  hite  years  beer  drinking  has  beconiu  an 
tdarming  source  of  drankouness.  The  system  is  therefore  being 
extended  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  and  wo  learu  that  where 
powers  have  been  tjiken  for  dealing  with  fermcnteil  its  well  as 
spirituons  liquors,  the  results  have  been  most  aatisfnctory.  One 
great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Scandinartan  experience  is  that 
control  should  be  mndo  as  comprelienaivo  and  rffoctive  oa  possible, 
and  the  instrument  is  one  which  i-eiulily  accomniodBlcs  ilaclf  to 
alturcd  circumstauoee  and  fresh  requirements.  In  a  letter  dated 
January  10,  1S94,  Dr.  (jould  writos  thus  : 

"  Tbe  dMper  I  study  thW  probl«m  and  tbe  more  I  aeqaaint  myseU  witb 
the  different  BTstens  which  hftva  boca  St  wortc  iu  our  Americao  common- 
woallhs.  Id  Caaada.  and  in  other  places  'vrbere  I'rohlUtloo.  Local  Option, 
llitth  Lironir,  and  No  Lieenae  have  Ikcen  trl«d,  Uu  OMure  flrmly  I  ani  oon- 
vinc«d  that  the  ScandioaviaD  systAUt  of  eootrol  la  bj  thi  tbe  twst  and  moat 
pncricable  method. " 

Temperance  reformers  in  England  have  lately  been  reading 

with  much  interest  Mr.  Fanshawe's  oartjful  and  impartial  report 
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on  tho  Amoricao  liaetiging  ajatcma.  He  leaves  hia  readers  to 
draw  their  owq  concliiaiuiis,  but  these  oan  hunlljr  toll  in  favor  ol 
prohibitiuri,  while  liigli  license  coniua  olTwith  moreoredtt.  Nuw 
it  ia  surely  truo  that  ID  tho  Scaiidiuuriau  syetotn  we  havo  high 
Uoeiiae  at  its  purest  and  best.  Au  authorized  coDtpaiiy  can  offer 
tbe  oommuiiity  adviuitogvs  fiaanciat,  sociiil,  and  moral  with  vrhich 
no  cue  trading  for  private  profit  can  hope  to  competM.  The 
tender  of  auch  a  company  would  run  somewhat  thus  : 

**  Weanprepartd  U>UDdcrUkoUMlic«DKd  victaalllDR  of  yoar  locality. 
pajtnft  to  the  dispoBH(>&E«.><l  publlcatu  juid  to  other  IcgtUmaUs  clalinanls 
■neboompeQii&tioa  aa  law  aad  e<qiilly  may  require.  We  will  atoucvroduco 
oar  booM*  to  auch  a  numlter  a^  liin  liconHJnjt  xutliorit^  may  dttom  neccmaiy. 
Id  Stockbolm  (hebrandj  abops  wero  reduced  from  193  to  87  In  a  alngle  day. 
wichoat  a  munnur  trout  Lbe  workiug-claawa.  We  wilt  re*«Dgage  rtttpecla- 
bte  pablleanM  an  maoajcvrs  on  t«rni!i  tar  morv  farorable  to  Ibemwl  vm,  tbclr 
Iamlltea,atidlbocoaii]iuiiit7  tbau  mouiiffcrs  now  cajoyundi-rlho  tied  hoBM 
B7lt«m.  Th«7  will  r«c«iv«  a  ds«d  salary  witb  a  bonon  on  tb«  8aJ«  ot  catabkt 
and  iiou -alcoholic  drinkablea,  but  witb  absolutely  no  b«aefltlrom  the  aale  of 
intoxicanCA.  Thry  will  tbiui  bare  no  induceoioat  to  pmb  tbe  mIo  of 
aleobol,  to  dnnk  witb  tbcLr  customers,  or  (o  adull«rate  their  Uquor,  whUa 
MmporaOM  beveTa^ea  of  every  kind  will  bo  brought  well  to  tbe  front, 
lnvrel«d  witb  prmtlKe,  and  Hupplitd  In tbo  mott ooDTeolent,  attracilTe,  and 
luexpenalre  way.  Oar  Buqilun  prallL*,  after  pajmeot  of  a  Hirii'lly  Hmltcd 
Interasi:,  will  beapplk'd  to  public  noa-rate-aldod  objects,  cboM^n  from  wit  bin 
Udm  laid  dowD  by  statute,  and  Includtoft  tbe  e«tabllabment  of  bright  and 
attnCtlTa  Utmporaooa  lioiuea,  to  which  tboae  who  wlab  lu  keep  <|al(t9  ct««r 
of  the  tompCatlORS  of  alcohol  In  any  Hbap«  can  safely  reMrt.  Woabould 
fttart  on  the  distinct  undorstaiidhiK  that.  If  in  due  time  wv  are  found  waniiog 
aa  public  aerrantH,  wc  tnovt  promptly  mnko  way  (or  our  betters.  Tbis  is 
oar  trader.    Will  you  accept  ua  aa  your  acrrantftr* 

I  haTaouttiuc'd  tho  good  which  a  company  can  nnilortiiko  to 
do;  the  evils  it  will  prevent  are  thus  snmmarized  by  Dr.  Wieael* 
f^n:  "The  Gothenburg  Syatem  has  proved  itself  »  protection 
ftgaimi  the  evil  infliienoes  of  tiidividual  greed  of  gain;  agaimtt 
tliu  continued  impoverishment  uf  poor  public<booae  vieitura 
throdffh  drinking  on  credit  or  pawn  tickets  ;  against  the  publtc- 
hoaw  risiti  ot  yonng  peojilc,  aud  their  enticement  to  drink; 
against  the  neglecting  ol  tlio  sanitary  interests  of  tho  public- 
bouse  ctutomers  with  regard  to  tho  promiaos  and  the  food  which 
is  aold  there;  against  tho  transgressing  of  tho  restrictive  regula- 
tiun«of  tho  law  with  regani  to  the  hours  of  sale,  tbe  qnantittoe 
allowed  to  be  aold  and  the  whole  nianagiMiient  of  the  btisinou; 
against  aconit>ctition  which  lowers  the  prices;  against  an  ww- 
necemrily  great  number  of  iiuenwa  being  used,  ultbougb  granted; 
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offainsl  thcwithholdiojfof  any  purt  of  the  sole  from  Uutat)on;aU(l 
fiualljr  agaimt  the  rieeuf  a  [niglity  class  of  privulo  publicaus  who, 
whererer  tliey  exist,  aro  the  gi'eatest  hindranco  to  the  saccessof 
moral  or  religions  movemeuta."  It  U  bard  to  understand  why  s 
riifthud  uf  ijo  much  perforiimuce,  as  well  a<i  promise,  should  bo  ro< 
fiisud  H  footing  ill  uuy  cuuutry  which  has  the-  liceusing  problem  to 
solve.  But  igDorance,  projudicv,  sel(-inlur(.>iit,  aud  political  compli- 
cations are  obatacte^  not  to  be  reinovfd  iu  a  day.  Still  dabit  Detts 
his  ifuoqiu  Jinan,  and  the  cause  deiniinds  our  Rtaunchest  efforts. 
Mr.  CohboLt's  famous  saying,  "  The  temperance  cause  lios  at  tbo 
founiiation  uf  all  siK'iiil  and  polttiual  reform  "  is  as  iruc  now  as  it 
ever  was.  Our  aims  are  not  merely  to  reduce  drnnkenncsa  with 
Its  attendant  tmiu  of  ills — pauperism,  crime,  and  misery  in  many 
0haiH» — but,  while  strenuously  securing  this,  to  brighten,  sweeten, 
aud  enrich  tbo  life  of  our  people  by  lifting  their  public  refresh* 
ment  to  an  altogether  higher  lerel.  la  such  a  climate  as  oun, 
with  labor  shorteniug  and  loieure  lengthening,  thi^entertainment- 
of-the-pcople  question  must  grow  in  itigniiicance  and  importance. 
To  say,  as  we  eoinotinics  hear  it  smoothly  said  by  brewers,  publicnna, 
their  political  dependents,  and  by  the  advocates  of  Laijtuz /aire, 
that  the  true  work  of  temperance  reform  cannot  be  done  by  leglS' 
lation,  but  must  devolve  on  religion  and  education,  is  to  bewilder 
thepubliu  mind  with  the  sophistry  of  a  half-truth.  Here,  asolse- 
whore,  it  behooves  us  to  clear  our  minds  of  cant.  You  cannot  of 
course  make  men  temperate  by  act  of  Parliament.  But  by  sot 
of  Parliament  you  can  do  much  to  sweep  away  the  hiudrsaooH 
which  go  far  to  thwart  the  best  effort*  of  church  and  school. 
Those  who  Uilk  so  glibly  of  education  ahonld  not  forget,  first, 
that  the  ubiquitous  tippling-house  is  a  consummate  trainer  of  youth 
in  the  way  it  should  not  go,  for  vice  can  educate  as  well  as  vii-tue; 
and,  next,  that  the  demand  for  legisktion  is  itself  the  outcome  of 
those  iniluences  in  which  we  are  told  to  pnc  our  trust.  It  is  just 
because  religion  and  education  liave  been  fruitfully  at  work  that 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  a  people  cannot  re^t  till  law  has  ra- 
moved  the  barriore  shortsightedly  set  up  by  earlier  law  or  lax  ad- 
ministration, behind  which  drunkenness  is  protected  and  fostered, 
aud  till  the  good  angels  uf  society  have  thus  been  given  a  fturer 
field  on  which  to  do  battle  for  the  right. 

The  friends  of  teuipemnce  reform   in  Crust   Britain  aln'iidy 
owe  much,  and  hope  to  owe  more,  to  the  corresponding  moTe- 
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meat  acrosB  the  AllaDtic.  America  liw  facilities  deuied  to  us, 
nwi,  it  I  am  out  iiiie<takeii,  is  free  from  at  least  one  didiculLy 
wbicti  we  must  fruukly  face.  Wo  in. England  approuch  licensing 
rpfonu  with  clouded  eye«  and  fettei^  limbfl.  AmericitcaQ  tliink 
and  moTo  more  freelj.  Tho  RU>pA  taken  by  the  Wtuhin^fton 
I.Hbor  Deiiortmoiit  and  the  Ijcgislutnrc  of  Mouacliusetts — to  aay 
nothing  of  the  greut  task  which  the  NutiouHl  Committee  of  Fifty 
haa  undortakcn — would  pi-ovoko  our  envy,  did  thoy  not  r.ithi>r 
claim  our  admiring  graiitudo  and  hopeful  exiMx^titiion.  Krig- 
land'tf  peculiar  ditBcuIly  is  thai  conuecled  with  comiwiiBiition. 
About  this  [  oQvd  only  say  lliut  those  with  whom  it  ia  my  privi- 
Ivgo  to  act  havu  a  siuglo  cyo  to  juatico— justice  to  the  trade  and 
justice  to  the  commuQity.  Wo  prasa  for  a  thorough  and  im- 
partial inquiry  iuto  the  grouuds  of  compensatiou,  that  we  may 
toarn  tlio  facts  and  equities  of  the  caae,  and  so  he  enabled  to  do 
what  is  neither  more  nor  Ie«s  than  right  to  all  concerned.  But 
the  question  ia  so  fenced  in  by  foregone  conclusions,  trade  mys- 
teries, and  political  ontunglemouta  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
oome  to  doee  quarters  with  it,  As  regards  its  financial  aspect. 
tliOM  best  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  ScandiDiviaii  com- 
panies are  couGdent  that  anything  like  reasonable  compensation 
would  be  well  wilhiu  the  means  of  lluglish  companies  out  of  their 
sitrplufc  protitg. 

I  have  dwelt  on  our  difficulties.  I  must  not  omit  one  special 
item  of  onconragvinent.  Sir  Wilfrid  T^iwiton,  the  undunntetl 
champion  of  publlc-honsc!  abolition,  in  a  lately  published  letter, 
holds  out  thu  hand  of  goodwill  to  the  advuculos  of  pnbliu-houso 
reform.  To  ninforce  his  counsel  of  toleration  I  may  quote  a 
passage  from  tbo  appeal  which  in  N'orember  hist  Dr.  Wieselgrou, 
himself  a  vetorao  temperance  reformer,  and  a  sou  of  the  Hwedish 
"Apostle  of  Temperance,"  Dean  Petor  Wicselgi'cn.  addressed  to 
those  unco n (promising  prohibitionists  who  look  askance  on  what 
they  deem  half- measures. 

"  Wbso,  on  this  Wfty  of  monJ  and  nlifrloos  proore**.  w«  bavo  reacliod 
aoCar  tbAl  th«  mAjoriticK  of  tlic  dhUodd  fcnoir  'tbe  thinjpt  which  bnlontt 
QBto  tbelrpeCM,'  tii«D  tbe  lloetulngarstAOia  maj'  be  rarcMdi^d  bj  tbo  pro- 
lilblUaDajatama.  But  till  then  we  must  t&ke  rare  not  to  reject  aay  belp 
which  tnm  a  noble  motive  bt  Dfrbn><l  u>  ua  b;  our  aUicH  Lo  tbo  sirajti^ 
■KMiDsttiiUgnwtvvll.  NeRlectJDg  tho  tao  of  ■  leas  effective  raaMdjroan. 
notbc  fieoacdb;  k  declantioi)  ttmL  we  are  Dot  c«Dt«ul  anleaa  the  moat 
•flketireoDe  ts  oOerad.  If  oar  tubrrn  h«d  aotod  on  this  prlDoip1(>.  if  tbv 
poUcj  ol  tbeae  modom;(«inporuicc  reformers  who  try  to  depreciate  itio  ralae 
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or  evtrr  refonn  which  has  not  prohlUU(«  for  Its  idm,  bad  beeo  followed  by 
them,  where  should  im  hare  beent  It  any  lesaoa  Is  to  be  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  Itqoor  legislation  of  Sweden,  It  Is  that  the  ottjeet  In  rlew  Is 
mote  easily  atbUned  If  It  Is  penererlngly  approached  step  by  step  than  by 
standiDg  Btill  In  rain  attempts  to  bring  aboat  refcwma  which  may  be  highly 
desirable,  but  are  impracticable,  even  If  this  standpoint  has  been  ehoaen  on 
the  top  of  some  Nebo  of  enthusiasm,  from  which,  at  least  In  clear  weather, 
the  promised  land  of  one's  wishes  appears  by  glimpses." 

Perhaps  the  discipline  of  disappointment  to  which  we  have 
been  so  long  subjected  may  weld  into  solid  and  well-tempcrod 
strength  the  detached  and  often  mutually  colliding  sections  of 
those  who  are  of  one  heart,  though  not  yet  of  one  mind,  in  their 
zeal  for  temperance. 

In  tho  mean  time  a  sonnd  principle  has  notliing  to  lose,  bat 
everything  to  gain,  by  ventilatioQ.  Of  stir  aud  sifting  and  mani- 
fold enterprise  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  wo  can  hardly  have 
too  much.  To  a  better  and  more  hopeful  caose  we  may  apply 
the  old  Jacobite  motto,  and  cheerily  say:  "Push  it  about;  it  will 
come  to  the  king.'' 

F,  J.  Cestr. 


A  NATIONAL  in':ALTII  BUREAU. 

BY  TUB  SUKOGOK-ORKKRAL   OP  THE   ARMY,   OEOBOB   M. 
aTBRKSBUQ. 


Wr  plume  oursclres  apon  the  oxtont  of  oar  territory,  the 
IntoIIigeuco  anj  eutt'rpriw  of  our  people,  and  our  rapid  progress 
in  all  of  the  arta  which  mUl  to  the  comfort  and  cnlighteninent  of 
man ;  but  in  one  particuhtr,  at  terut.  wc  are  lamentably  behind 
tho  loading  coantricB  of  Europe.  Wo  have  to-daj  no  central 
bcaltli  bureau,  and,  so  far  as  national  lugiBlatiou  is  oonoerucd, 
tho  sanitary  intoresta  of  tho  people  hare  received  but  liLllo  atten- 
tion. It  is  true  that  laws  have  boon  enacted  with  a  viow  to  tho 
oxolusion  of  cxotio  pestilontial  diseaaoa.  But  evon  if  it  should 
be  conceded  that  tho  national  quarantine  servioo,  aa  at  preneut 
admttiUterod,  is  otficient  for  this  purpose — and  this  is  not  con- 
ceded bj  many  lending  auiiitarlans  in  thti  country — the  nocoa- 
sity  for  a  central  health  bureaa  would  bo  none  (he  leas  im- 
penitivo. 

Prom  the  point  of  TJow  of  BOnsational  writers  for  the  daily 
prees,  and,  unforUiuat<?ly,  of  many  of  those  upon  whom  niilional 
legislation  deptJiuU,  tbo  exuluaion  uf  cholera,  yellow  fcTcr,  and 
other  exotic  maladies  is  the  prime  object  of  uutloaal  sanitary  leg- 
islation ;  and  past  experieucu  shows  that  it  is  only  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  recent  or  threatened  opidemic  that  the  attention  of 
our  lawmakers  can  be  6xod  npon  these  important  interests  long 
enough  to  secure  any  action.  And  yet  it  U  well  known  to  health 
officials  and  to  the  medical  profoBsiou  generally  that  the  mortality 
from  prerentible  dispasea  which  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, snch  as  consomptiou,  typhoid  fovor,  diphtheria,  snmmer 
diarrhoea  of  children,  etc.,  is  far  greater  tliau  that  caused  by 
obolera  or  yellow  fever  in  countriou  wbore  tlieae  diseases  prevail 
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Imhitually.  Even  in  Havana  and  ia  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  whero  jellow 
fever  is  endomio,  tliQ  mortality  (mm  oonsumptiou  coDsiderably 
exceeds  that  from  jellov  fever.  And  during  the  recent  extended 
preralenoe  of  cholera  in  Kit  rope  tbo  mortality  from  thid  dit«(iaae 
baa  not  bocn  groat,  compared  with  that  from  tbo  endomic  infoo- 
tiouB  diaeaaes  menliouod— tuberculosis,  typhoid  Cever,  aud  diph- 
theria. 

The  exclusion  of  eiotic  pestilential  diseases  by  quaraatine 
restrictions  iviU  be  imperatiro  until  such  time  as  our  towns  and 
oitic6  shall  have  been  made  proof  against  the  extension  of  such 
diseaflca  by  sanitary  measures  which  can  readily  be  (ormiilated 
to-day,  but  the  exoontion  of  wliich  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
large  snms  of  mousy  and  for  the  cuHclmenfe  aud  honest  execution 
of  state  and  municipal  laws  founded  upon  the  exact  knowledge 
now  in  the  possession  of  Eonitariatis. 

The  principal  objects  of  a  central  health  bureau  shoald  be  to 
exteuQ  aud  disseminate  this  exact  knowledge,  to  give  advice  witb 
reference  to  its  application  to  special  cosed ;  to  correspond  with 
the  central  health  authorities  of  otlier  countries,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  their  methods  of  sanitary  administration  and 
tbe  results  of  the  same ;  to  collect  and  publish  vital  statistics, 
etc.  Not  the  least  of  its  functiotis  will  be  that  last  mentioned. 
It  is  only  by  tbo  stndy  of  vital  statistics  that  we  can  obtain 
precise  information  with  reference  to  the  principal  areas  of  preva- 
lence of  various  preventible  diseases,  the  rciuons  for  increased  or 
dimiuished  prevalence  in  a  given  area,  tbe  results  obtained  bjr 
sanitary  improvements,  etc. 

If  apace  permitted,  numerous  instances  could  be  cited  show- 
ing the  value  of  sucb  information  coDocted  by  the  central  health 
autlicritieeof  Kiiropean  nations.  Without  doubt  England  has 
taken  the  lead  in  this  lino  of  investigation,  and  it  is  mainly 
through  the  information  collected  and  disseminated  by  the 
"Kegistrar-Genoral"  that  sanitary  improvements  have  been 
stimulated  and  their  results  definitely  doterminod.  In  the  "  de- 
cennial report"  for  the  period  ending  in  1880,  made  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Ogle  to  the  Registrar-Cfenernl,  he  says  : 

**  Iq  1001-70  thcro  was  on  an  Kvcraae  Si.4IAd«ith(t  aannallr  torn  million 
perBoDS  tiTfns;  In  ll»71-8n  tb«  proportion  of  dcnltwi  wbs  ouljr  31,37^  a  vavbitf 
of  1,144  Uv««  sDuusIlf  t«  each  tultJioo  of  perwui  living." 

A  ainular  saving  in  this  country  would  amount  to  aver  G8,(N)U 
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per  annum.  Is  this  a  having  worth;  o(  the  attontioii  of  Oon- 
^tvi'i,  or  iiiiut  BuniUry  lugistiitioii  still  bu  thrust  aside  to  fjivo 
timo  for  disoiiBiiioas  conooroing  tba  tariff  and  curroncjr?  This 
ourtoiuly  u  uot  "a  locul  issuo,''  aad  to  maDy  ititolligent  oUizeDS 
it  seoms  that  the  health  of  tlia  people  U  entitled  to  consideratioa 
oqu&l  to  that  a«cord«d  to  ecotioinio  and  oduoiUioniU  que«Uon«. 
This  viotr  has  been  repeatedly  cxprcasix]  in  resolutions  adopted 
hy  the  American  Modioal  Association,  the  Americuu  Publio 
nualth  Aiuociation,  and  other  organizations  interested  in  sani- 
tary matters.  By  some  it  has  boon  urged  that  the  im|mrtance  of 
the  inleresttf  involved  oalli}  for  the  creation  of  a  "  Deiiartmmit 
of  the  Public  IIo;ilth,"  iviih  a  cabinet  ininitftur  at  its  huiid. 
Tho  arguinoiita  advanced  in  favor  of  thia  proposition  have  gioat 
(oroe,  but  it  ta  donbirul  whether  such  a  lueatfore  could  be  carried 
through  GongrciM.  It  therefore  nppcara  to  na  that  the  bill 
prepared  by  tho  Committee  of  the  Xuw  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, which  proposes ''to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
within  tho  l)t;i|tartinent  t)f  the  Interior  of  the  United  Stales^" 
should  receiri)  the  Hupjiort  of  all  those  who  have  been  in  favor  of 
a  department  of  public  health,  and  of  intelligent  citizens  gen- 
erally. This  bill  provides  for  tt  Comrait>sicner  of  Public  Health 
and  an  Advisory  Council,  Ihu  CouirniHeioner  to  be 

**  on  exiwrt  waiUrUm  appolnlvd  by  the  Pr««id«nt,  \»y  and  with  ttafl  conseot 
oCthsBeoKlD.  Fie  HhaH  {jri'sidv  a\  the  lucrtluKs  of  thu  AdviBorj  Oouncil 
aad  ■hall  be  the  rcapoaHlblc  htiaA  And  esecntlvt)  ofllccr  of  the  bnrean.'* 

We  fully  indorse  this  proposition  to  place  u  single  commis- 
sioner at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Pnblie  Health.  The  defunct 
National  Uonrd  of  Health  iros  weak  bvcivuse  it  coufiisted  of 
several  members  living  in  various  {>arts  of  tlio  country,  and  who 
devoted  their  time — with  the  exception  of  the  sccrotarj- — toother 
pursuits,  except  when  they  ussombled  in  Washington  fora  regular 
or  special  mooting  of  the  board.  Moreover,  this  board,  not  being 
attached  CO  either  of  the  great  dopartraenta  of  the  Government 
Borrico,  had  no  defender  in  tho  cabinet  and  was  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  enemies  whose  ambition  it  was  to  supphitit  it. 

We  aliio  approve  of  tho  proposition  to  liave  tho  "Bureau  of 
Public  Health  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  Stateo."  Thu  demand  for  a  central  heatlh  buroaa  opuu!8 
largely  from  the  great  interior  States.  U  is  here  that  the  greatest 
•aviDg  of  life  can  be  eSect«d  by  sanitary  improvements,  and  it  is 
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hero  iliafc  the  grenteat  losiw^a  wonld  occur  if  cholera  shonld  be 
introduced  iuto  tlic  country  through  one  of  our  seaports.  TliAt 
these  great  interior  Staioe  abal)  have  no  voice  with  reference  to 
the  regnlutioiis  to  be  enforoed  at  twAboard  cities  for  the  exolusion 
of  exoUc  [MJstilQiitial  diaoasoa,  vbich  whuii  introduced  hare  no  re- 
spect for  State  lines,  is  no  more  rpnEonahle  than  to  refuse  them  a 
voice  with  rcfereiiue  to  the  maintenance  of  a  navy  and  of  sea- 
board defences.  Tliey  }jay  their  sharu  of  the  taxos  which  go  ta 
the  suj>port  of  the  iustitntions  for  tlie  common  defence,  and  they 
are  willing  to  pay  their  share  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
national  quarantine  service. 
This  bill  provides: 

"That  wheD«v«r  the  proper  autlioritteflof  •  St«t«aballHUTtader  to  the 
United  Stat«4  llic  u»cof  ttie  buildiDgaand  dlslufecllngapparattuotaState 
quftTAntlae  atatlon.  the  Uomtnlsalotierof  Pabllo  Health  shall  cause  an  «xsni- 
luatioa  tberecf  to  bfi  made  by  a  oompeMot  penon  or  poisons,  and  If  Ibe 
Bald  atattoa,  buildiDga,  and  dlslDfectlagapparattu  be  found  adapted  totlie 
parpo*ei  ot  a  quarantine,  and  the  Commlstioaer  or  Public  IJeslthapprors 
of  tbelr  U0O  as  «ueb,  the  Secrecarj  of  the  Treaaorj  sboll  be  antborixed  to  re- 
ceive tbcm  and  to  pay  a  reavouable  componsatiuu  to  the  State  for  their 
UBe," 

Under  this  provision  onr  i^usraiitiDe  service,  in  time,  may 
become  what  it  should  be — national  and  uniform.  At  present 
the  intei-ior  States  fcid  that  Ihey  uie  at  the  mercy  of  those  local 
authorities  who  control  tliu  appointment  of  qnamntino  officials 
and  the  enactment  of  State  or  muuicipul  laws  goveraiog  the 
qnarantine  establish  men  Is.  The  laws  may  be  satjsfiiclory  and 
their  administration  may  bo  placed  in  competent  hands,  but 
there  is  no  ^mrautce  that  this  will  continue  to  be  tho  cane.  Arid 
if  the  laws  are  dt'fectivo  or  the  administration  lax  at  a  single  sea- 
port of  onr  extended  coast-lino^  the  dreaded  invasion  may  occur 
and  the  germs  of  pestilence  ho  widely  sown  in  spite  of  the  intelli- 
gent elTcrts  ma^lu  for  their  exclusion  at  other  ports. 

Although  the  desirability  of  a  utiiform  and  national  system 
of  quarantine  iidministration  is  apparent,  this  cannot  be  (•IT(>ctad 
at  once,  and  the  only  way  of  eventually  accompliahing  it  appeara 
to  be  that  proposed  in  the  bill  under  consideration.  But  just 
here  lies  the  dnnger  that  the  bill  may  be  defeated  through  the 
influence  of  interested  parties.  Those  at  present  in  charge  of 
quarantine  establishments  see  in  this  clause  a  threat  that  they  mar 
lie  displaced  by  olTicials  ofof  thcOcncral  Uoveniment.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  follow  even  if  "  the  proper  authorities  of  a  State 
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ih&ll  mrreoder  to  ttio  Unite^l  States  tbe  iiee  of  the  buildings 
and  disinfecliug  a|>[mrarutt  of  *  Sttttc  qtmraritiiie  statiou."  The 
man  who  has  flhown  his  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the 
8tBt«  eatablisliment  wonld  b«  wanted  by  the  Commissioner  of 
I'ublic  liealtb  for  Biniitar  service  in  i:onnection  with  the  national 
quarantine  station. 

Another  intjiortaut  feature  in  the  bill  is  the  provision  for  an 
Advisory  Council  lo  conaist  of  one  member  from  each  State  of  the 
United  States.  "Such  mombor  sliall  be  a  pliysiciau  of  good  ro- 
pat.L'  and  standing  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gorernor  of  the 
State  which  he  is  to  represeul  iu  the  Council."  This  provision 
ts  tt  wise  one  from  two  points  of  riow  :  The  Commissioner  will 
have  the  advice  of  a  select  Iwdr  of  sanitarians  from  alt  {larts  of 
the  cotmtry,  each  one  of  whom  will  bo  abli*  to  gne  him  valnabic 
information  with  reference  to  sanitary  matters  in  his  own  State 
nod  to  put  him  in  tench  with  the  local  health  anthorities  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  Minitary  data,  etc.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tnombers  of  the  Advisory  Conncil  will  obtain  valuable  infor- 
mation from  the  diacus-siiniH  lichl  at  the  annual  meetings  and  from 
apenonni  knowleilge  of  investigationa  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
minioner,  and  will  disseminate  this  useful  information  upon  their 
return  to  their  Itomco  among  the  people  of  their  rcspeetive  States. 

Gkorgb  U.  Sternrrko. 


LORD  ROSEBERY'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

BT  TUR  BIGHT  H0N0RABL8  HIR  01U.KLES  W.  UILXK,  BABI.,  M.  P. 


It  18  vor;  natural  thai  the  Editor  of  The  Nobtb  Ambrtcak 
Review  should  dcsiro  tu  place  before  hiB  readers  sumo  ac- 
count of  the  present  [JoIiUcsl  eitiution  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  thero  has  not  in  recent  timee  been  seen  one  more  dmmaticiilly 
intprfsting.  As  thc-re  is  no  {mliticiun  who  docs  not  think  him- 
self impjutial,  fihnJI  I  aild  t1iat  it  natnrallj  gAve  me  no  surprise 
to  be  asked  by  the  Editor,  as  an  impartial  person,  to  supply  such 
a  picture  ? 

TliQ  situation  created  by  the  sudden  witlidraval  of  Mr.  Glad- 
atone  hod  long  been  forceeen,  but  the  change,  whon  it  caue,  oc- 
curred under  circumstanccfi  which  falsiSed  all  prtnliction  made 
more  than  a  few  mouthfi  L>cfure  its  date.  In  an  article  which  I 
contributed  to  the  Speaker  in  September,  1891,  1  had  suggested 
that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Liberal  jiarty  that  either 
Lord  Rosebery  or  Lord  Spencer  should  be  the  next  Prime  Mini»- 
ter,  althongh  I  admitted  that,  while  there  were  ccrtAinud  vantages 
(both  to  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole  and  to  the  leader  of  the 
Elotise  of  Commons  in  pnrticular)  in  having  the  Piimo  Minister 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  prominrship  of  a  peer  woa  not  popular 
in  the  Commons  or  in  the  country.  Theadmiuietrative  reason  in 
favor  of  such  a  leadership  must  be  clear  to  all  who  luiTo  held 
oIKce,  but  it  dooe  not  present  itself  with  eqnul  force  to  other  poli- 
ticians. That  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Lords  has  a  quiet  work- 
room, instead  of  having  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  party  at  high 
pressure,  and  that  the  leadership  of  the  Lower  House  gains  the 
advantage  of  being  always  able  to  secure  time  for  the  consult-atioQ 
of  the  opinion  of  his  party,  nnder  the  gniso  of  taking  time  to 
oonsult  his  chief  colleague,  are  very  real  advantages ;  but  they 
are  not  so  obvious  to  the  pnblic  as  is  the  corresponding  difficulty 
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thftt  tho  Lower  House. ia  plncod  in  n  pot-Jtion  nrsoniB  iiKlignily 
wheo  it  has  to  receivo  orders  from  ''anotlior  jrlaco."  All  aucb 
ooiitiderHtiona  art!  feeble  when  exposed  to  tho  gusts  of  popular 
passton,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inorca^  luid  the 
tihan;^  iu  tho  nature  of  tho  movement  against  tliu  Tlouse  of 
Ijordg  hare  grvaily  affected  the  sitnatioa  since  I  wrote  upon  it  in 
IBUI.  Mr.  Cttadstoue's  resignation  Hpeocli — the  last  whicli  he  has 
mado  within  the  waits  of  the  Houae  of  Commons — wiia  not  calcu- 
laUsI  (0  rotider  it  oju)ii>r  for  the  majorit;  to  accept  without  hesi- 
tation and  misgiving  tho  loadcrship  of  a  peor. 

So  strong  was  the  outside  hostility  to  the  choice  of  an;  peer, 
and  the  outside  feuling  in  favor  ot  Sir  William  Uarcourt  as  leader, 
ao  general  tho  prerions  Ucliuf  thai  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  at 
least  be  offered  the  rcvursion,  sbonld  he  bo  thought  to  desire  (con- 
trjry,  perhaps,  to  his  |>ei'sonal  interest)  to  assume  the  post,  that 
tho  sudden  selection  of  Lonl  Rogcbory  by  the  Queen,  at  the  nug- 
gmtion  of  Mr.  Qladslone  after  consultation  with  his  Cabiuotj 
eame  as  a  surprise  to  the  Tjihcnil  partv  in  the  couuLry.  TIiobo  iu 
the  HoQso  of  Commotia  wlio  know  most  of  what  is  passing,  had, 
since  N'oToniber,  been  aware  that  the  sadden  subatittttiou  of  Lord, 
fiiMobory  for  Kr.  Gladstone  was  in  coutomplation,  but  those 
among  theiu  who  were  opposed  to  this  subdLilutiou,  and  who 
would  have  prcferreii  tbo  luadership  of  Sir  William  Uarcoarti, 
wort-  in  thi«  difTicuUy  :  that  the  Liberal  constituencies  would  have 
resented  any  movement  pointing  towards  tlie  selection  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  by  the  party,  as  being  ungenerous  towards  Ur. 
Oladstone,  who  was  still  at  its  hca<l,  and  not  ailmittedly  about  to 
quit  the  laail.  8ir  William  Ilorconrt  himsulf  would  also  havo 
been  placed  by  any  such  public  movement  in  the  inridions  posi- 
tion of  appearing  to  seek,  for  j)er8onal  rt^asunB,  tu  put  himself  at 
tho  hand  of  the  party  prematurely.  So  general,  however,  was  the 
feeling  that  he  ought,  after  bis  great  services,  to  have  been  o(Tere<l 
the  succession  that,  had  the  National  Libera]  Federation  been  the 
wholly  independent  body  which  it  used  to  bo  before  1880,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  meetings  would  have  been  called  throughout 
the  country  which  would  have  pronounced  in  Sir  William  Uar- 
court's  favor.  For  some  years  past  the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion has  hail  its  headquarters  at  Parliament  street,  and  has  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  ofllcial  mauagerocnt  of  the  party  through 
tbo  Whips.    On  Che  other  hand,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
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that  OD  reflection  a  g^«at  namberof  thooe  vbu  would  liave  taken 
Dp  this  poaitioD  hare  become  satisfied  that  for  electoral  pnr|>a«« 
the  leadership  of  Lord  Rosehery  has  great  advantages. 

The  new  Prime  MinUter  ondoabtcdlj  iticreuea  the  p<^olAnty 
of  the  Liberal  pnrty  id  Scothwd,  as  compared  with  that  which  it 
could  have  attained  nmler  Sir  William  Harconrt ;  and  there  eaa 
alflo  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  same  selection  decreaaoe  the  nn- 
popalarit;  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Jjondon.  The  improremeot  in 
London  is  not  only  hypothetical  or  relatire.  but  abeoluta.  Lord 
Boeebery  is  a  etronger  electonil  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Lon- 
don tlian  would  h&re  boeu  Mr.  Gladstone.  Hr.  Gladstone  ha*l  no 
personal  popularity  in  London,  and  much  personal  unpopolaritj 
tn  that  metropolis,  and,  although  it  may  be  to  the  discredit  of 
London  that  thid  should  be  so,  no  one  who  knows  TjOudon  very 
well  oun  have  much  doubt  about  the  CaoL  It  may  not  be  en- 
tirely Ijord  Rodobery'a  Cuuiity  Council  work  which  makes  Itim 
popular  in  London.  Lord  Rosebery's  popularity  in  London  goes 
outside  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  baa  a  considerable 
"music-hall"  popularity,  asitUcoiitemptuouslycallcd. — the  pop- 
ularity with  the  unpolitical  crowd,  or  the  mob  itself,  of  an  owner 
of  the  Derby  faTorito.  But  whateter  may  be  the  cauH«  of  a  pop- 
uhirity.  which  like  all  popularities  hua  probably  many  causes  which 
concnr,  Scotland  and  London  must  be  oouuted  as  more  favorable 
to  Iiord  Iloaebery  tlum  to  any  other  jtoseiblo  leader. 

The  West  Ridiugof  Yorkahire  and  Lancashire,  where  them 
are  great  numbera  of  Liberal  or  of  doubtful  seata,  are  mined  by 
the  operatiouBof  tbe  Independent  Labor  Party.  Whatever  miiy 
be  the  attacks  made  by  the  Socialista  ujion  [x>rd  Kodebery,  aa 
representing  in  a  bigb  degree  the  facta,  thoogh  not  the  principles, 
of  plutocracy,  he  is  less  nnpo]uilar  with  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  and  their  followers  than  would  be  Sir  William  Elarcourt, 
and  olectorally  stronger  with  the  trades  unions  and  the  working 
classes  generally  in  the  industrial  counties.  MoreoTer^  the  ])resant 
leadership,  aUhough  exorcised  in  the  one  House  by  Sir  William 
Harconrt,  and  in  the  other  by  Lord  Ilosebery,  has  behind  its  part- 
nership another  powerful  force— the  personality  of  Mr.  Aaqnith  ; 
and  this  is  counted  on  X^ord  Roscbery's  side  on  acconnt  of  tbe 
close  alliance  which  at  preavnt  unites  the^e  two  considerable  men. 
Mr.  Aaquith,  as  a  *'  strong"  Home  Secretary,  is  not  in  all  things 
t>opular  with  the  working  c\xm  ;  but,  aa  thepolilician  of  tho  llr&t 
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rank  who  haa  entennl  tliomoet  completely  into  tlie  inuderti  trades- 
UDiori  movbmetit,  liiu  iiitelleutual  vigor  aasiitU  the  jwrsonality  of 
Lord  Roscbcry  in  the  iudustriul  ilistricU.  The  most  popular  of 
tbe  youDger  luiniatori,  Mr.  Aclan<l>  Mr.  Buxton,  antl  Sir  Edwurtl 
Urey,  bijlong  to  tUi.'  »nme  reboot ;  ami  tUeru  is  uii  lulUeil  furui-  iu 
the  joint  strength  of  nil  of  thorn  which  fights  upon  Lord  lioee* 
bery's  sido.  Electomlly,  therefore,  thoro  is  much  reftsrm  for 
the  belief  that,  ollhongh  the  choice  vonld  not  be  the  clioico 
which  under  the  circnmslances  of  the  moment  would  hn?e  sug- 
gested ilMiIf  to  tlio  {inrty  as  a  whole,  and  was  not  the  choice  that 
■ntil  three  davii  boforo  it  happcnoil  was  expcctod  by  thcra,  it  is, 
neverthoIeBB^  probably  tlio  strongent  electoral  choice  which  coutd 
have  been  made. 

Now  for  the  other  side.  The  movement  against  the  Uousc 
of  LonU  which,  as  haa  been  stutwl,  has  grown  fast,  and  has 
changed  its  nature  rery  i-ccently,  figlits  strongly  against  LonI 
Itoaebory,  unlosa  ho  wilt  have  the  courage  to  ask  lh«  country  to 
send  him  to  tbe  House  of  Commona  in  the  manner  which  will  be 
pres(>ntly  described.  The  Conservative  party  may  possibly  be 
Buflicioiitly  olivL)  to  the  forco  of  the  poptihir  niovotnont  to  choose 
Mr.  Italfour rather  than  Lord  Salisbury  ui  its  neit  Prime  Minister, 
auboiocfor  which  tliu  uuivcrtiat  {lopnhtrily  and  the  marvellous 
House  of  Commons  tact  of  the  former  will  prepare  his  party.  If 
Lord  Rosebcry  does  not  completely  throw  over  his  bankoringti 
aft«r  Imperial  Federation,  which  is  reudered  impossible  to  prac- 
tical men  by  the  resistance  of  scTeral  important  colonies  to  the 
id«a,  he  will  hare  much  trouble  with  the  Irish  supporters  of  the 
Liberal  party.  If  he  docs  not  absolutely  renounce  his  personal 
wiahoe  in  favor  of  a  reformed,  but  a  strong,  and  indeed  a  strongtb- 
ened,  Becund  chamber^  he  will  sooner  or  later  come  into  conflicl 
with  all  that  is  active  in  the  Liberal  party. 

Tho  week  before  the  editorial  invitation  reached  mo.  Lord 
RoBobery  had  been  acclaimed  by  the  whole  party  at  a  itieeting  of 
its  peers  and  commoners;  but  just  as  yonr  Webster,  I  believe, 
ODce  roceired  a  serenade  in  a  torchlight  procession  from  delegates 
rotnmod  to  BupjMirt  hira.  who  then  proccodod  to  rote  against  him 
to  a  man,  so  Lord  Rosebcry,  on  the  day  after  he  hod  been  nnaul- 
mously  welcomed,  was  put  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  supported  virtually  only  by  the  faithful  janiuirios,  or 
momulakea  of  the  guard,  by  his  own  colleagues  and  by  the  Tory 
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p«rtjr.  Tbare  hwl  bt>en  difficult;  in  ftecuriog  fur  liiu,  for  reaaoQs 
which  Concerned  llie  Bills  ttad  which  shall  preseiitly  be  mea- 
tioQed,  both  tho  Irish  and  the  Wf'Uh  snpporters  of  the  GoTem- 
m(>nt ;  bat  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  had  been  told  by  the  whole 
press  thnt  the  roof  of  his  cuvc  ha<l  fallen  in,  and  who  had  been 
assnred  in  the  very  debate  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  he  repre- 
aontod  Trnth  alono  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  oarriMl  into  the 
I»hby  with  him,  against  tho  Address  to  the  Crown  prepared  by 
Lord  Rooobory's  new  Oorernmentf  erery  Irish  member,  every 
Welsh  member,  and  the  mujority  of  tho  Euj^lish  and  Scotch  Lib- 
erals. The  reason  was  plain.  Mr.  Oladstone's  liut  meesage  to 
the  party  had  been  one  of  war  with  the  Lords,  and  the  Qiicen'a 
Speech,  preiKircd  nnder  the  anspices  of  the  incoming  "  Peer- 
Prcmipf  "  (to  use  the  vile  nlatig  of  the  moment),  contained  no  ref- 
erence to  the  anhject.  Tho  Bitiintion  waa  nti  inipoMible  ono,  and 
could  bnt  lead  to  a  defect,  which  mtiab  hare  been  Foreseen  by  Sir 
William  llarcourt  niid  by  all  who  uro  familiar  with  tho  impulses 
of  tho  House  of  CoDimoQB. 

Here  lie  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Lord  Rowbery.  If 
he  will  put  himself  ntthe  head  of  tho  movement  against  the  Peera, 
he  aa  a  Peer — as  .1  man  not  only  of  considerable  ability  »od 
power  of  speech,  but  nlao  of  great  wealth  and  station — will  be  % 
stronger  lender  against  Ihc  House  of  Lords  than  those  who  hare 
not  all  t1i(^iip  ailvaiit.Hi>e(i.  Rut  as  one  proceeiliug  on  the  ohl  lines 
of  tliR  constitution  he  will  bu  weak  indeed.  Tlio  elioice  is  before 
him.btit  he  is  a  cantioua  Sootchman  who  seldom  makes  up  hii 
mind  too  soon,  and  who  may  po^ibly  make  it  u|i  too  lute.  As  a 
democnttic  leader,  with  the  support  of  the  men  who  have  been 
named,  with  loss  hoatilil^  on  tho  whole  aroascd  against  him  than 
would  bo  excited  by  any  other  demooratic  leader  who  coold  be 
suggested,  he  would  be  the  strongest  who  conld  be  chosen, 
bnt  as  a  oontinuer  merely  of  Palmcrstonian  traditions,  or  of  a 
Whig  policy  of  making  tho  best  of  existing  conditions, — a 
Wliig  policy  modified  of  course  by  the  ohange  of  time, — he  would 
not  be  BufScieutly  dilTerentiated  from  hiu  Conserrativo  and 
Liberal  Unionist  rivals  to  be  able  to  maintain  himself  in  the  posi* 
tion  of  a  great  popular  force. 

Lot  us  now  examine  briefly,— for  that  portion  of  your  readers 
who  live  to  the  west  of  the  Atlantic,  and  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  ocoQpy  themselves  with  the  details  of  our  policy,— what  are 
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tho  Apecial  difficiilttes  of  the  political  dtnation  of  the  immediate 
future. 

As  ragnrds  the  Flotise  of  Lonis,  opinion  has  ripened  very  much 
of  htt«.  A  rjUHrl^ir  of  n  century  ago  I  made  at  Birmingham  Town 
null,  with  Mr.  Chamhcrhiiu  in  Uio  chair,  a  hikmcIi  in  which  I 
8iigge8t«l  the  posalbility  thntn  Peer  might  stand  for  the  Hourc  of 
Commons.  »nd  m  Xironk  down  the  House  of  Lords  by  seLtlag 
a  foabion  which  would  be  followed  and  would  dejirive 
ft  of  the  service*  of  those  able  men  who  constitute  !(< 
strength.  The  eldest  sons  of  two  Tory  peers,  and  the  ehlest  son 
of  a  groat  Libunil  Unionist  Peer,  who  la  also  tlic  son  in-law  of 
Ijord  8ali:«biiry,  bare  in  the  prwentanuion  introduced  bills,  for 
removing  tbodiaabilitleBof  Peers  and  allowing  them  to  heeleeted 
to  the  HoHse  of  Commons,  such  ns  will  have  my  liourty  support. 
It  iB  tindoratood  that  Bonie  of  tho  Tory  Poors'  ehlost  sous  in  tlie 
IloUfioof  Cunimons  have  decided  thnt  when  in  the  course  of  nature 
they  are  to  bo  "called  np"  thuy  will  refuse  logo,  «nd  will  insist  on 
Gghting  for  tho  priTilege  of  remaining  in  the  Coinniona.  At  the 
time  when  I  mmlc  the  ajwech  to  which  I  jast  alluded,  I  thouglit, 
and  I  thought  till  reccntlTf  that  many  of  us  among  tliecitrcniL* 
RwIIchIs  who  prefer  the  present  weak  House  of  Lords  to  any  new 
"SiM^ond  ("hambor"wouUI  bavo  to  spend  our  lives  in  lighting  the 
Iiiboral  party,  resisting  "abolition  of  tho  hereditary  principle  *' 
or  "reform  of  tho  House  of  IiOnl8."AII  ideaof"  mending"  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  dieil  out  suddenly  in  the  la&t  few  montlu. 
and  the  whole  Liberal  party  is  now  in  favor  of  one  of  two  plans — 
either  "ending"'  tho  IToum  of  Tjorda,  or  else  very  alutrply 
limiting  its  veto.  Kven  the  Consonratived  are  beginning 
to  see  thjit  "  reform  of  the  ITouae  of  f^rds  "  and  maintenance  of 
tho  House  of  Lords  in  itsit  proaont  form  are  alike  im{>osgih1o ;  and 
they  seem  incliiKHl  to  moot  us  on  Die  limitation  of  the  reto,  bnt 
in  a  sense  wbicli  would  be  fatal  to  the  Liberal  [karty.  There  is 
colonial  precedent  for  tho  suggestion  that  the  decision  of  the 
country  at  a  general  el<»ttou  ought  distinctly  and  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  instead  of  merely  in  constitutional  theory,  to  over- 
ride the  resistance  of  the  House  of  Tjords.  It  would  suit  the 
ConflerVRtire  party  to  hate  this  principle  recognized.  They 
iroold  drive  as  to  a  dissolution  upon  every  important  bill,  and 
the  rate  of  progress  would  indeed  be  slow,  while  the  practical 
effect  might  not  improtwbly  bo  that  tbeConsorTatire  party  would 
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alirajs  be  in  power  for  six  Tears  ftt  a  time,  wbite  the  limited 
power  of  tho  Houfto  of  Lords  woulil  Im  so  nsed  that  the  Liberal 
piirty  would  never  be  in  power  for  more  than  six  monthB  at  a 
time,  its  reign  being  invariablj;  cnt  nbort  by  a  sudden  dissolution 
on  the  least  popular  of  its  measures.  What  the  Liberals  hero 
mniin  li;  a  limitatioit  of  the  veto  is  a  n^triction  of  the  power  of 
the  Lords  to  obstruction  for  n  BJngle  aegfiion,  and  this  will  prob- 
ably' be  tbe  scheme  put  forwanl  next  yenr  (in  1805). 

The  maiu  diSiculty  with  regard  to  bills  iu  the  way  of  the 
))re.sent  goreramant  is  tliat  .some  of  as  among  its  independent 
supporters  are  pledg&d  to  resist  Irish  land  legislation  in  the  pre*- 
sent  Parliament,  and  to  vo to  for  no  Irish  moHsnrra  except  that 
measure  of  ITome  Rule  upnn  which  we  have  already  spent  six 
months  of  onr  time.  'Vhn  WeUhmen  share  this  foeting,  and  wilt 
act  on  it  unless  their  Bill  for  the  Disefitablishment  of  the  Ohorch 
in  WuleH  is  triade  Beoure.  Ixird  liosottcry  has  met  us  as  regards 
some  of  our  ninch-wishcd-for  labor  legislation,  and^  caring  p^r- 
sonally  as  I  do  very  deeply  for  the  Minem'  Eight  Uourg  Bill,  I 
feel  myself  brought  over  to  the  cause  of  the  Admiitiittratioii.atall 
events  for  a  time,  by  the  support  which  they  ore  giving  to  that 
meaiiurc — the  first  of  those  by  wliioh  we  expect  and  intend  to 
establish  proper  conditions  for  the  conduct  of  the  indtietries  of 
tho  country.  But  there  is  still  great  risk  of  the  rejection  of  the 
second  rwnling  of  tlie  Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  unless  the  Welsh  can 
be  assured  that  their  bill  will  certainly  be  carried  ;  and  the  coune 
which  the  G-oveniment  will  be  driven  to  take  if  they  aro  able  to 
carry  their  Budget,  and  so  survive  for  the  next  six  weeks,  will  bo 
to  pledge  themselves  to  carry  both  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  and 
the  Welsh  Church  Bill,  which  they  can  only  do  hyonriBing  Par- 
liament to  ait  once  more  right  through  the  year.  Then,  early  in 
1896,  they  will  have  to  introduce  a  hill  for  the  limitation  of  the 
xeto  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  if  Lord  Rosebery  is  as  wise 
OA  vo  are  all  inclined  to  think  him,  will  contain  providione  for 
enabling  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  that  bill  the 
dissolution  will  take  place;  and,  while  it  seemed  probable  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  been  defeated  had  ho  gone  to  tho  conn- 
try  at  any  time  during  his  fourth  ndministmtion,  it  is  bynomeana 
certain  that  I^rd  Rosebery  will  be  defeated  if  he  goes  to  tlio 
country  on  a  democratic  programme  to  the  ory  of  "Down  with 
the  veto  o(  the  I^ords."    Tho  country,  however,  may  nut  com- 
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plotel;  cre<lif  tho  promises  of  the  adminUtrstioii  nnless  they  im- 
(lertnkr  to  abstain  from  using  the  peerage  as  a  reward  for  part; 
sorvicc 

The  Inilepcndent  Labor  Party  are  no  doubt  destined  to  weakea 
the  Liberal  party  at  the  moment,  nml  u>  upset  iL  in  the  loug  run. 
Their  riews  are  wi'toly  held  in  LHucashireand  in  groat  numbers  of 
Uic  industriul  towns,  and  in  London  the  younger  electors  (though 
chieflj*  Tory  or  Socialist,  rather  than  "  1.  L.  V.")  are  in  few  cases 
party  Liberals,  bat  the  Independent  Labor  Party  i  UoK  will  probabl  j 
notat  the  next  election  make  a  very  serious  stand  against  the  Liberal 
Party  if  it  is  democratized,  which  Isuggostiapowiblo,  not,  however, 
that  the  *'L  L.  P/'canafrordeTPuforamomenttolaywidettsarmB. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  opposition  among  the  Liberal  mann- 
faotnrers  and  rich  men  to  the  Ncwcnatte  item — Payment  of 
Members, — and  it  i^  both  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  carried 
in  the  present  House  of  Commons  and  certain  tliat 
the  Gorerument  will  not  attempt  it.  With  all  our  talk  of 
progress,  and  in  spite  of  our  very  rapid  real  adrauce  on  many 
questions,  oindiilatM  still  have  to  pay,  or  their  supporters  to  pay 
for  them,  the  enormous  "  Retnming  officers'  Rxpenaee,"  or,  in 
other  words,  the  ofHcial  ohargos  of  parliamoutary  i-Icctions,  which 
Profeeeor  Fawcett  nearly  succcedcil  in  throwing  on  to  the  public 
before  1880.  So  long  as  wo  have  no  reform  in  Lliese  two  respects 
the  Independent  Labor  Party  cannot  be  really  strong  in  I'ar- 
liameutitry  representation.  80  long  as  such  reform  is  not  senunsly 
undertaken  by  the  Liburals,  they  cannot  expect  to  h«  believed  or 
tntsted  by  the  Labor  leatlers.  But  the  rank  and  lite  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  miijority  of  the  constituencies  unproridod  with  a 
strong  Tjabor  candidate,  to  abstain  from  roting  at  the  bidding  of 
their  Voders  whom  Lord  Rosebcry  puU  before  them.  Abolition  of 
the  Veto,  and  Labor  IjegifilaLion. 

Such  a  Liberal-democratic  polioy  will  probably  not  ImU  Other 
iuHnencea  may  in  the  long  run  assert  themselves.  Questions  of  for- 
eign affairs  may  sjiring  up.  War  itself  may  oome  upon  the  Empire. 
But  if  democratic  iuftoeuces  prevail  for  the  moment  with  the  prwa- 
cut  cabinet,  the  election  of  1895  may  give  the  Liberal  party  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted  its  Ust  triaroph,  before  it  has  in  turn  togire  way  to 
the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  society  in  this  interesting  and, 
MOompar»d  with  conaorvntivc  America,  rery  adviinced  old  country. 

CHAULES  W.   DiLKB. 


IIELriNG  PEOPLE  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES. 

BY   NATIIAH  BXBAUS. 


TnEKK  arc  no  curninjs  so  highly  taxed  iis  tUoee  of  the 
poor.  Tboy  yay  an  exorbitant  profit  on  tho  necwsilies  ot 
life,  uud  death  brings  to  thom  the  doabk  burden  of  sorrow  and 
extortionate  undertakers'  bills.  The  poor  man's  coal  costs  him 
twice  as  much  m  that  of  t!ie  millionaire,  and  the  poor  man's  loiif 
is  apt  tolvc  half  the  weight  it  ought  to  be.  lie  pays  two  prious 
for  the  milk  ho  buys  for  his  children,  and  generally  gels  it  stale 
and  polluted  at  that.  The  rout  o(  hia  tdnemout  commoolj 
yields  its  owner  about  twice  the  rate  of  Intoroat  that  is  obtain- 
able on  Buc  resideuDo  property,  and  it  ia  coustmctod  with  just  as 
little  regard  to  sanitary  regulations  m  the  law  allows.  Thaa  it 
happens  that  the  line  dividing  the  day  laborer  from  the  pauper 
is  ii  very  n«rrow  one.  To  have  the  daily  wage  meet  tho  dailj 
wants  is  at  best  a  struggle,  nnd  in  hard  times  it  bocomcs  too  innch 
cren  for  the  strongest.  How  to  lighten  tlutt  struggle  is  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  of  our  time.  I  willingly  respond  to  tlie 
request  of  tho  editor  of  tho  Nokxh  Ahkkican  Rbvibw  tn  givo 
an  acoonnt  of  some  efforts  of  mine  to  ooutributo  to  its  solution. 

In  January,  WWA,  I  opened  a  yard  fur  the  sale  of  coal 
in  small  qnautitirs  at  the  tamo  rates  as  are  charged  by  whole- 
ealei-s  for  cargo  lots.  The  Dock  Commissiooera  allowed  me  the 
use  of  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Third  street,  Kast  River,  free  ot 
charge.  When  the  Third  Street  yard  was  in  goo<I  working  order. 
I  estiihlished  another  on  the  wharf  at  West  Fifty-second  StrooL 
When  I  started  the  coal  buBincss,  the  retail  dealers  and  ped- 
lars were  oharging  from  teu  to  fourteen  cents  for  a  small  meas- 
ure—»  price  equivalent  to  from  twelve  to  sixteen  dollars  a  ton.  I 
began  by  giving  my  customers  twenty  pounds  for  fire  cents,  but 
oftem-ard  itcreased  the  weight  to  twenty-five  pouudn,  being  at 
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the  nto  of  four  dolUn  per  ton  of  two  tboasand  pouuds.  I 
bougbl  my  coal  hy  tbe  lon^  ton  of  two  thoasaiid  two  buadred  and 
forty  ponnds,  bnt  I  fonnd  after  mnlting  duo  nllowaaoo  for  wasta, 
overwoight  in  the  Tnearared  baskets,  and  leakage  geaerall?,  that 
»  toil  did  not  yield  much  over  liXi  baskets  of  twenty  pounds,  or 
tiighty  baskets  of  twcnty-Bvo  pounds.  In  the  early  port  of  tbe 
Bcosou  my  coal  cost  me  t-1.87^  per  ton,  and  I  got  15.00  [ler  ton 
for  it.  liutcr,  the  coal  cost  mo  $4.35,  and  wan  sold  at  the  ruteof 
$4.00  per  ton.  In  the  one  ctiSQ  the  proceeds  covered  thoonginal 
cost,  in  the  other  nearly  so.  The  labor  nocessary  for  handling 
and  accounting  was  left  out  of  tbo  calculation.  My  cnstomera 
were,  for  the  moi-t  part,  thrifty,  orderly,  andself-respecting  labor- 
ers and  their  wives  and  childroo.  Almost  without  exception, 
Uiey  wereaveme  to  any  scrutiny  into  theircon<lition.  They  re- 
garded the  transaction  as  a  purely  mercantile  one,  from  which 
I  was  sappoaed  to  derive  some  profit,  and  they  were  in  no 
way  conscious  of  any  element  of  charity  in  the  businoas.  The 
metbodB  employed  wore  those  of  any  well-regulated  oommeroial 
enterpriAO  coudncted  for  profit,  and  strict  orders  wore  gircn  that 
extreme  consideration  should  bo  paid  to  customers.  I  was  care- 
ful to  put  the  business  in  charge  of  jwrsons  who  hnul  a  genuine 
kindly  svinpathy  with  its  objects,  and  who  could  give  uiu  that 
active,  t«aIouB  asBistance  which  springs  from  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
in  the  discharge  of  congenial  duties.  I  required  no  stiiteraent 
that  my  oasiomera  were  needy,  from  pastor,  priest,  rubbi,  or 
charitable  organization.  I  wiKbed  to  make  them  feel  that  instead 
of  rocciring  a  favor  they  were  really  confurring  one.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  Urst  aousuo's  busiuesi: 

Haaitnr  of  tIelMla  mU  :  SOOJOI  Ore  oont  tlck-l*.  pracnring  SO  and  IS  lb«. 
IMOBtM-caM  uokBis.  pRwartwi  N  ud  w  Um. 
I.WHtl— loen  I  liokel*,  proeurtin  BO  and  Tft  Ih* 
Sjnnr«Btr-9eDtuoi»u,proourtasnMii)  IWibs. 
1,19  liranty-BrB^wttt  tlckeU^  pfx>eiuiiif[  100  nod  129  Ibn 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  tbe  condition  of  the  poor  of 
this  city  can  fait  to  Ik  impressed  with  the  appalling  rate  of  mor- 
tality of  tboir  children  during  the  hot  months  of  the  year.  Wnile 
in  the  wiulor  months  tbe  death  rate  of  children  in  New  York 
under  five  yeots  of  age  may  be  230  out  of  a  thousand  deaths,  in 
the  summer  mouttui  it  will  account  fur  700  out  of  tbe  thousand. 
In  the  summer  of  lt('J3  I  0|>eDeil  a  ilepot  where  pure  milk, 
both  in  its  natural  and  sLorilizod  form,  was  sold  at  cost.     Extreme 
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care  wae  taken  to  procore  milk  Xrom.  antainted  sooroee.  Th« 
Health  Board  of  the  citjr  placed  ut  my  diapoeal  tfaeBerTiow  of  Dr. 
S.  K.  Johuaon,  tbeir  veterinary  sorgeon.  Tbis  gQatlenuui, 
accompanied  my  aecretary,  Hr.  A.  L.  Kiukead  (who  haa 
general  Biipervi^ion  of  all  my  charities)  to  Orange  Goontj, 
New  York,  and  examined  orer  500  oows.  He  prononnoed  them 
all  free  from  diseaite  ;  and  a  concraot  was  made  with  the  proprie- 
tors of  thiB  dairy  to  forward  to  the  depot  only  milk  from  the  cows 
which  had  been  examined  by  tbiaretariQarysargeon.  All  Juiown 
processt^  of  sterilization  wore  studied  cloaaly  and  compared,  with 
a  view  to  luing  the  one  that  woald  yield  the  highest  aTerage  bene- 
fit During  my  riatt  to  Eoropo  last  spring.  I  deroted  much  of 
the  time  I  spent  in  Paris  and  Berlin  to  the  subject.  After  long 
deliberation  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  process  of  pastenrizatJon 
of  milk,  inYcntod  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Freeman,  of  1-17  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  by  him  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
public.  It  is  a  dictum  of  medical  and  chemical  science  that  while 
the  properties  of  milk  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  endow  it,  on 
one  hand,  with  almost  ideally  perfect  qualities  for  the  preaervation 
of  health  and  for  nutriment,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  become  a 
terrific  energy  for  the  propagation  of  disease.  Milk  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  of  "cnlturc  flnida";  and  the  bacteria  which  got  into 
it  from  external  sources,  after  it  is  drawn,  incroaao  with  the  moat 
astonishing  rapidity.  It  wa^my  elTort  tobave  the  milk  sold  at  my 
depot  so  drawn,  handled,  and  trunsportod  as  to  rcducM;  to  a  mini- 
mum the  ohauces  of  pollution.  The  milk  waa  delivered 
at  the  wharf  in  the  early  morning,  and  that  aold  in 
bottles  was  immediately  subjected  to  the  sterilizing  pn>- 
oeai.  The  purchaser  certainty  got  it  in  a  condition  of 
as  nearly  perfect  pnrity  as  money  con1d  procure  in  New 
York.  A  modified  milk  was  also  sterilized  and  sold,  consisting  of 
one  gallon  of  pure  milk,  one  galtoo  of  filtered  water,  and  twelve 
ounces  of  sugar  of  milk.  My  sales  for  the  season  were  33,000 
quarts  of  pnre  milk  and  34,000  bottles  of  sterilized  milk,  both  in 
pure  and  modified  form.  More  thau  one  thousand  sick  babies 
were  fed  on  the  sterilizvd  milk  daring  the  months  of  June,  •luly, 
August,  and  September.  Most  of  them  were  ill  with  cholera  id* 
fantum,  and  the  benefit  dne  to  the  improvement  in  their  food  was 
immediate  and  amazing.  The  ratio  of  deaths  was  very  low — not 
over  10  per  cent,  at  the  outside.     A  great  many  familire  (five 
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huudrcd  a  duy  iu  oxtromo  liuL  weather)  were  suppliMl  with  pnre 
milk.  Their  sick,  puov  cbildroD  wore  provided  with  healthful 
food,  and  the  mothen)  were  enligfateued  as  to  the  tsIuo  of  pare 
milk,  and  taagbt  thai  it  could  be  hud  si  lower  rates  than  are 
charged  by  careless  grocers  for  old  or  dilated  or  skimmed  milk. 
The  prices  wore.tiDiform  throiigl)oat  the  aeason  : 

4     cenu  a  quart  (or  pure  milk. 
IKevot*  a  tioltia  (or  iiterlliKcd  pun  milk. 
1     «vnt  m  bottle  (6  ouncva)  modlflcd  milk. 
1     ceut  a  glaM  (or  pure  milk. 

I  consider  the  fnroiBhiDg  of  pnre  milk  the  moat  import- 
ant beQevolent  nndertakiog  with  which  I  bavo  been  connected. 
I  hope  to  be  able  this  year  to  ran  two  or  three  depnt«  for  lU  sale, 
iiutnid  of  one  Its  last  year.  I  shall  do  whut  I  can  to  make  some 
impreeBtou  on  the  quality  of  the  goucral  Biipp1y>  and  1  shall  bo 
able  to  furnish  public  instllations  with  all  the  juire  milk  which 
they  require.  But  no  singlo  effort  can  do  more  than  make  a 
slight  impression  on  the  appalling  sum  of  infant  mortality  due 
to  the  consumption  of  impuremilk.  1  cannot improMt4Ki strongly 
on  the  BtC(:ntion  of  the  benevolent  the  neccMity  of  devoting  their 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  their  money  to  the  establishing  of 
agencies  throughout  tho  city  where  cows'  milk  in  its  normal 
purity  can  be  purchased  by  the  poor. 

Tho  condition  of  ttio  labor  market  during  the  winter  through 
which  wo  huve  just  piis^d  seriously  complicated  the  ordinary 
problems  of  the  pbiluutbropiat.  The  area  of  charitable  effort 
WW  greutly  enturged,  and  superadded  to  it  there  was  a  new  and 
perplexing  sphere  to  be  treated  as  one  of  temporary  relief.  It 
soems  to  me  that  sufficient  pains  have  not  been  taken  to  keep  the 
tvo  apart.  It  may  not  he  potsible  to  do  so  with  absolote  etrict- 
Dcas,  but  it  is,  for  many  roasons,  desirable  that  the  attempt 
should  be  made.  A  workingman  t«mporarily  deprived  of  th« 
means  of  earning  a  living,  nud  brought  face  to  face  with  starva- 
tion for  himself  and  bin  family,  should  not  bu  troated  as  if  ho 
were  a  pauper.  Any  form  of  oharitablo  organization  which  de- 
fines him  as  such,  and  congidors  hid  case  as  it  would  ttiat  of  the 
Toriest  tramp,  is  merely  an  iuftueuoe  to  degrade  him.  Jnst  in 
proportion  as  it  weakens  hiit  pride  and  lowers  his  self-respect  by 
on  indiscriminate  dsc  of  its  methods  of  investigation  and  its 
attitude  of  unsympathetic  snspioion,  does  it  contribulo  to  tho 
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process  of  jMiTiporirJng  him.  He  may  hare  eihanated  his  credit, 
stripped  hie  house  of  everything  he  could  part  with,  received  all 
the  help  he  oonid  olaim  from  the  relief  fund  of  bis  anion  or 
benefit  society,  hut  ho  romaintt  ono  of  the  effeotive  elemeuts  of 
tho  productive  wealth  of  the  country.  In  the  moeit  purity  ma- 
terial sonse  it  is  desirable  that  ho  shoold  bo  enabled  to  ootitinae 
to  be  what  lie  is,  without  caltivating  bsbita  of  dependence  or  of 
being  brutally  reminded  that  society  has  no  time  to  make  tioe 
distinctionn  between  honest  want  and  shiftless  panperism. 

80  fur  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own  obaarration,  the 
people  who  are  most  earnestly  bent  on  doing  good  to 
their  fellow-nion  are  those  who  like  to  do  it  most  nnob- 
tmsively,  aud  who  are  meet  aDxioas  to  have  the  help  oome 
in  a  way  w}iich  neither  degrades  nor  olTeuds  the  receiver,  And 
hero  I  muat  make  bold  to  chalteogo  some  of  the  methods  of 
onr  organized  charities.  It  has  not  appeared  to  me  that  they  are 
careful  enough  to  employ  only  such  people  as  faaro  a  gennino 
hnman  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  their  bountr. 
There  is  no  charity  so  fine,  and  there  is  none  so  prevalent,  as 
that  of  the  poor  to  those  who  are  poorer.  There  oro  no  almoners 
less  likely  to  make  mistakes  than  those  who  have  known  how 
hanl  it  is  to  confess  want,  aud  have  it  grudgingly  or  Hnj>erci]- 
ionsly  relieved.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  tmo  rale 
of  conduct  in  dealiug  with  those  of  our  fellow-bciogs  who  need 
help  is  to  put  ourtetves  in  their  place.  Let  the  man  who  viant*  to 
fftr  good  aik  himself  how  he  would  tike  to  be  treated  if  he  were  th« 
mtm  whom  he  it  trying  to  iielp.  It  is  an  old  aod  familiar  rule, 
but  it  seems  as  difficult  to  live  up  to  as  when  it  was  first  recog- 
nized as  the  foundation  of  all  well-doing  and  the  keystone  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  morality. 

I  have  insii^ted  that  my  own  work  should  not  be  regarded  u 
among  tho  charities.  To  preserve  alike  the  independence  of  my 
cDstomers  and  my  own  freedom  of  action.  I  have  steadily  claimed 
for  it  a  place  as  a  busincsif  enterprise.  Others  hare  entered  the 
same  field,  and  havu  retired  discoaraged  and  disappointed,  be- 
canse  they  took  a  different  point  of  view.  They  found  it  intol- 
erable that  the  poor  people  who  bought  their  groceries  or  ohe«p 
ooal  should  be  utterly  oblivious  to  the  fact  tlmt  they  were  receir- 
ing  a  favor.  Bui  thin  in  precisely  the  menial  altitude  whieh  I 
think  it  most  desirable  for  them  to  maintain.     I  gave  the  very 
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Mlft^Citeat  ordomto  all  in  my  employ  to  ti.^ten  luiiicntly  and  rc- 
l|piofcfully  lu  every  uotapluint  mudo  in  regard  u>  tbo  vroight  and 
quality  of  thegoodi  puruhaaed.  My  contract  waa  to  deliver  to 
all  comura  u  curtain  qnantity  ot  coal,  bread,  toa^  coffee,  sugar,  or 
flour  of  a  certain  tiled  standard  for  five  coats.  If  I  foiled  in 
that,  my  cuetomeni  bad  aguioat  me  a  legitimate  ground  of  com- 
plaint, and  I  ex|>ect«d  them  to  be  jierfectly  free  in  uuikiug  ttieir 
diaaatlifactioQ  known,  whether  it  was  well-groiinde<t  or  not. 

The  coalyarda  vcro  reopened  in  Korember,  ld9;t,  for  the 
winter  of  1S03-94.  I  found  that  the  customers  of  tbo  first  year 
were  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  coal.  News  that  the 
carjtentcrs  were  at  work  upon  the  bina  spread  quickly  throngli 
the  surrounding  distriuta,  and  the  people  iiti|)atietitly  looked  for* 
ward  to  tbo  day  that  would  soo  the  yards  rotxdy  for  business  again. 
There  wore  four  yards  this  last  aeason  :  At  the  foot  of  East  Third 
Street ,  at  the  foot  of  Kutgerv  fjtreet,  at  tbo  foot  of  West  Fifty* 
seoond  Street,  and  at  345  Grand  Ktroct.  The  trade  on  the  first 
day  eicocded  tlie  most  saiififuino  expectations,  and  during  tbo 
progron  of  the  winter  grew  to  amaxiog  proportions.  For  weeks, 
the  atnoant  of  oool  tuld  daily  ranged  from  'ioO  to  350  tons— from 
},000  to  700,000  pounds;  and  thia  great  weight  was  borne 
ray  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ouatomers,  of  wbom  womuu  and 
ohildren  were  the  great  majority.  Many  of  them  trudged  long 
distances  to  aud  from  their  homes  to  av.iil  ihemselvee  of  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  best  coal  at  the  lowest  prices.  The 
prico  of  coal,  except  iu  the  first  throe  or  four  weeks,  was  fire 
cents  for  twenty  five  pounds.  At  cho  Third  Street  coal  depot  1 
also  sold  bread,  tea,  and  coffee,  giving  for  five  oenta  two  pouuds 
of  wbeateu  bread  or  two  and  one-half  pounds  uf  ryo,  six  ouncea 
of  tea  or  six  oanccs  of  cuHee.  The  small  grocery  store  was 
lilwrally  [wlrouized  during  the  winter,  aud  averaged  80O  to  1,000 
oustomers  por  day. 

Contrary  to  the  epinion  of  some  experts  in  chantablo  work, 
LhoM  that  tbo  barm  done  to  the  character  of  man  or  woman 
in  being  required  to  make  a  public  oonfossioii  of  pauper- 
ism as  tt  condition  uf  being  helped  in,  hard  times  is  lu- 
Qnttely  more  serious  than  any  barm  which  can  ensue  from 
wiling  ceal  aud  groceries  alooet  to  some  people  who  can  oQord  to 
piiy  a  profit  ou  thctti.  it  may  be  safety  aasomeU  that  those  who 
will  carry  awuy  twouly-fivu  pi>und8of  coal  ou  their  baoka  because 
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it  18  cheap,  have  a  very  ni^ent  iiewsaity  of  beiug  careftti  of  their 
pennies.  The  battle  against  stanrittion  ig  at  all  times  and  nndcr 
all  circuroatanccA  a  bitter  one,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  people 
would  prefer  to  be  left  to  fight  it  iti  their  own  way,  without  adver- 
tising their  ncceseititvi  either  to  their  friends  or  tho  world  at 
large.  To  supply  thorn  with  choup  fnol  and  food  has  been  mj 
way  of  trying  to  help  tho  sulloriug  ]H>or  to  make  thuir  tittle  go  aa 
fur  oa  potibible  in  keepiu£  tho  ^'o\i  from  tho  door.  When  that 
little  was  exhausted  and  they  bad  to  claioi  charitabl«  relief,  their 
caac  might,  properly  onoagh,  become  a  aubject  for  iiivceiigati<mr 
but  while  they  have  cnah  to  offer  for  what  they  buy,  1  cikanot  sea 
that  the  fact  of  giving  tlieni  rather  more  than  their  moncy'a 
worth  entitles  the  seller  to  aak  for  any  guarantee  that  the  pur- 
choBor  ia  in  want. 

At  Ic-tiat  one  large-hearted  man  in  tliia  community  thoroughly 
agreed  with  me  in  this  position,  oad  came  to  me  with  au  e&rneat 
desire  to  diipticato  and  ox{Huid  some  of  my  work.  The  fact  that 
there  was  in  New  York  no  more  aympftthetic  ohserrer  of  that 
work  than  Mr.  J.  Picrpont  Morgan  was  first  conveyed  to  me  by 
ourcommon  friend,  Mr.  U.  Winthrop  Gray.  A  few  brief  confer 
cnc<?a  with  Mr.  Morgan  were  all  that  was  needed  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  equipment  and  opening  of  a  lurge  cetitnd  dupot  for  coal 
and  groceries  at  345  Grand  Streot  The  building  haa  a  frontage 
of  .')0  feet,  is  76  feet  deep,  and  oonsiata  of  fire  Btories  and  a  baae< 
ment.  It  wna  rented  on  Wodncaday,  December  27th,  and  was 
opened  on  the  morning  of  iSatnrday,  December  30th,  with  a  cargo 
of  coal  in  tho  cellar,  6,000  loaves  of  fresh  bread  on  the  slielvca, 
and  thouBanda  of  packngoa  of  tea  which  had  bcon  weighed  and 
wrspijed  on  the  TliurBclay  and  Fnday  previous.  Later,  cofleo, 
sugar  and  flour  wore  added  to  tho  stock,  and  all  tho  articlos  were 
sold  in  five  c«ot  quaatitiee  ua  follows : 

fioal 2Spoanda 

Tm .'...... 4 ••.    tttanot* 

Hmd ....,:. SItMVM 

OoITm , .. Souiioea 

Mutar iMponadi  • 

Fluur 3M  pound* 

The  busincsa  of  the  store  grew  iHth  amaxing  rapidity,  as 
many  aa  ^,000  6ve-cent  tickets  being  aold  in  a  day.  At  the 
date  of  writing  this,  it  is  atill  doing  a  very  Urge  bnatneas,  but  it 
will  cloac  on  Saturday,  April  14th,  with  the  diaappeoraocu  of 
many  ol  the  condttiona  which  it  was  intended  to  miUguie.     The 
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Btora  vas  organized  antl  equipped  under  mj  personul  soperrisioD, 
bat  all  the  ex])cii8C8  in  coiuii>ctioii  with  tt  were  borue  by  Mr. 
Mor^D,  who  oxpcrionced  vor;  great  satisfaction  with  the  resoltB 
we  were  able  to  uchiere.  Oompleto  returns  of  aaleu  from  tlie 
coal  depots,  from  the  Third  Street  grocery,  and  from  Grand 
Stn>ct  ap  to  March  31st.  pre««nt  a  fomcwhtit  tmpo«ing  array  of 
flgurea.    Haased  together  they  arc  as  follows  : 

QaanlitU)*.  V»]iw. 

0(wl ».n«jUpmBdt  |«U13 

Sow 3TA.tU       **  UwtU 

Kwd »i>.«M     "  fttn 

nrar lai^Mt     -  ym 

OA*. mMi  SS 

tS oat    '•  vm 

ToUI. fioT.ua 

One  indirect  effect  of  these  coal  and  grocery  depots  waa  to  re- 
dnco  tho  price  of  the  commnditien  in  which  they  dealt  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  noigbbortug  area.  In  ao  far  as  my  owooool 
boaineaa  was coDcerued,  I  bad  no  hesitation  iunndertaking  it  from 
the  fear  of  injaring  any  one.  Tho  large  dealers  in  oool  are  mostly 
rich  and  proeperoua  men  whom  no  snch  competition  ooald  possibly 
affect  To  the  grocery  store  the  sale  of  coal  is  merely  inciden- 
t«l,  and  the  pedlars  who  are  the  chief  distribators  in  the  tene- 
ment districta.  could  readily  find  Home  other  marketable  product 
in  which  to  trade.  People  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  tho 
cartage  of  their  coal  would  still  buy  from  tiicm,  in  any  case  ;  it 
was  only  the  rery  poor  who  wore  likely  to  bo  my  cnstomera. 
fiat  if  we  are  to  deal  in  a  large  way  with  the  very  important 
problem  of  the  economical  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life* 
it  will  bo  impossible  to  stop  to  balance  the  intercftta  of  the 
few  against  those  of  tho  million.  As  a  contnbniton  to 
organized  or  individaal  effort  in  this  direction  the  experi- 
ence of  my  stores  has  a  rcry  direct  valno.  Without  going 
into  flgnresr  I  can  say  that  an  addition  of  twenty-Dre  per  cent,  on 
the  price,  or  a  deduction  of  twenty-Qve  per  cent,  from  the  quan- 
tity, would  about  represent  the  difference  between  proQt  and  loss 
ofk  all  the  articles  of  daily  use  which  were  sold  at  the  yards  and 
stores  abore  eonmeratod.  I  do  not  include  in  this  the  expense  of 
fining  np.  which  was  necessarily  a  disproportionately  large  addi- 
tton  to  the  cost  of  running  the  bnsiness,  being  done  for  a  short 
season  and  a  special  emergency.  In  an  cetablishod  business,  too, 
the  sise  of  the  package^dcallin  might  l>e  increased  with  a  manifest 
saving  both  iu  the  wages  of  the  packer  and  the  waste  of  material. 
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Bat  even  on  the  baiis  of  five-cent  quantities  of  OTerytbing.  and 
vjth  dnc  a1loiirATi.ce  for  annual  interest  on  the  cost  of  eqaipment. 
t  am  convinced  that  a  deoreaae  of  twenty-five  percent,  in  the 
ireip;lit  ji^Ten  could  be  made  to  yield  a  slight  margin  of  profit. 

To  another  branch  of  the  work  which  I  inatitnted  at  my  own 
oliarge  »iid  iwloly  on  my  own  responBibility,  these  considerutiona 
do  not  apply.  I  refer  to  the  lodging-houso  syatein^  which 
grew  under  my  bands  as  the  prt-fisurc  of  the  winter  increased,  till 
it  attained  dimensions  on  which  I  had  noi  at  all  calculated  when 
I  undertook  it.  I  was  painfully  impressed  with  the  nnmber  of 
men  out  of  employment  who  were  condemned  to  spend  the  night 
walking  the  streets,  and  I  resolved  that,  while  this  Btato  of  things 
continned,  no  man  who  could  Rcrape  together  five  centa  ahonid 
bo  deprived  of  a  clean  hod  and  a  enfficieot  breakfast.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1804,  1  fitted  up  a  building  at  54  West  Fifteenth  Street, 
for  a  lodgiug-UouBo,  and  placed  it  in  the  charge  of  the  Rev, 
C.  H.  Yatman.  who  consented  to  undertake  its  managemeat.  To 
each  lodger  was  furnished  a  comfortable  cot,  which  was  provided 
with  a  leather  cover,  a  pillow  and  pillow  case,  a  p»ir  of  ebeets, 
and  a  pair  of  warm  blankets.  In  addition  to  this  bed,  a  brenk- 
fnst  of  as  ranch  bread  as  a  man  could  eat,  and  as  mach  coffee  aa 
be  could  drink,  was  given  to  each  lodger.  The  price  for  the 
lodging,  including  breakfast,  was  five  cents.  This  bouse  accom- 
modated 2&4  lodgers,  and  grow  so  rapidly  in  the  favor  of  the  un- 
employed that  within  a  short  time  a  vecoud  building  ut  108  West 
li^hteenth  Street  was  engaged.  It  was  quickly  titled  up,  and 
although  it  accommodated  311  men,  it  was  soon  filled,  and  there 
was  left  a  largo  overflow  of  applicants  for  a  night's  shelter.  Aa 
Hr.  Yatman  waa  willing  to  superintend  the  accommo'lution  of 
more  than  a  thousand  men,  another  large  building  was  engaged 
at  143  Bleeker  Street.  'I'his  bnililitig  accommodated  450  men, 
but  it  did  not  provide  sufficient  aocomuiodations  for  alt  of  tboso 
who  sought  shelter,  80  a  fourth  lodgiog-house.  accommodating 
300  men,  wad  oj)ened  at  101  and  1(3  Wooster  Street.  This  latter 
place  was  furnished  to  me,  free  of  rent,  by  a  friend,  Mr.  fjeon 
Tftnenbanm,  and  his  aid  is  the  only  contribution  I  have  accepted, 
though  many  have  been  tendered,  toward  the  eipense  of  the  Tari- 
ons  lodging-houses,  which  are  now  accommodating  more  than 
1,200  men  and  women  nightly.  After  the  third  lodging-house 
was  opened,  a  portion  of  the  first  one,  ut  &4  West  Fifteenth  Street. 
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vugiren  oror  to  women,  and  from  50  to  7^^  havt!  been  houoed 
then  everf  night.  During  the  olcvon  weeks  eodiog  with  March 
BIstt  5^.770  men  hiidehelloriiiid  breakfast  at  my  lodging- booaee. 
Of  thoBQ  A2,303  paid  Sto  cents  oach,  and  473  wuru  admitted  freu. 
For  the  eight  weeks  in  which  accommodations  were  provided  for 
women,  3,S86  claimed  the  beneGt  of  them,  of  which  3,149 
paid  the  five  oenta  odroisaion  charge,  and  137  were 
lodged  tree.  For  the  breakfast  of  these  lodgers,  4, 160 
ponnda  of  coffee  were  conaumcd,  and  &0,304  loavee 
of  wheftten  bread.  Mr.  Yntman  snporintended  and  selected  all 
the  fadp  neoeaaary  for  keeping  ibu  lodging-huusus  in  order,  and 
attended  to  the  preparation  and  aerring  of  the  breakfast  for  the 
lodgen.  To  his  energy  and  seal  the  success  of  this  part  of  my 
enttfrprise  is  largely  due.  1  have  only  two  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  lodging-honaefl — no  intoxicated  persons  are  admitted, 
and  all  disorderly  persons  arc  promptly  ejected.  No  distinction 
is  made  becaaao  of  race,  crood,  or  color,  and  I  find  no  jar  arising 
from  either  the  mixing  of  nationalities  or  the  juxtaposition  of 
wbiie  men  and  negroes.  No  questions  are  asked  of  any  appli- 
oanta  for  admission,  and  no  iavestigution  made  of  their  character 
or  antecedents.  If  there  be  room  for  tbem  thuy  got  in  on  the 
payment  of  live  cents,  aiid  so  by  no  agency  of  minu  is  there  any 
dimination  of  their  senaeof  independence  or  self-respect.  Those 
admitted  free  are  atrictly  exocptinnsl  cases.  Seven  o'clock  Is  the 
bonr  fixed  for  opening  the  doors,  and  within  half  an  hour  every- 
body is  expected  to  be  in  bed.  No  talking  Is  permitted  after 
that,  and  etery  one  is  made  to  feel  thiit  it  in  for  his  own  personal 
interest  to  have  order  otrictly  niaintftiiicd.  Tramps  a ud  profes- 
sional hoggnrs  ore  not  likely  to  sohmit  to  discipline  like  this,  and 
it  may  safely  bo  asserted  that  my  lodgeni  have  conic  mainly  from 
thorankaofworkingaienontofajob,or80  reduced  by  hard  times  ad 
to  have  no  permanent  home.  My  confidence  in  the  honor  and  law- 
abiding  instincts  of  my  lodgen  has  been  fully  justified.  As 
these  lines  are  tent  to  the  printer,  over  GO.OOO  men  and  women 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  night's  shelter  and  breakfiast  lor 
fire  cents,  but  not  ouco  has  it  been  noooeaary  to  call  in  a  poIio»- 
man  to  maintain  order.  The  services  of  a  detective  or*' boancer" 
have  bi-en  dispensed  with.  This  ia  a  record  which  cannot  be  ex- 
celled by  the  best  hotel  in  the  city. 

That  such  men  as  1  lodged  at  night  shontd  not  be  compelled 
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to  go  hnngr;  by  diiy.  I  opeoed  oa  March  9  od  the  firsi  floor  of  the 
Bleecker  Stre«t  loclging-tiouso,  a  lunch  counter  at  vhich  all  appli- 
cants miglit  hare  a  large  sandwich  of  corned  beef  and  bread  and 
a  bowl  of  cofEee  for  two  cents,  or  the  coffee  and  bread  withoot 
the  meat  for  one  cent.  From  the  date  of  opening  to  April  4 — 26 
days — 33«64J)  persona  were  fed  here,  and  there  were  naod  for  their 
lunches  8,656  pounds  of  meat,  J,-^0  cans  of  condensed  milk, 
1,600  puundB  of  colTec,  1,400  pounds  of  sugar,  and  11,000  loareti 
of  bread.  The  experience  hero  has  been  in  no  sense  different 
from  that  of  the  other  enterprises.  Everybody  who  had  two 
centa  was  made  welcome,  and,  however  great  the  crowd  might  be 
at  certain  honrs  of  tho  day,  there  was  always  cnongh  for  every- 
body to  eat.  The  customers  were  as  orderly  and  well-behaved  aa 
those  at  the  most  pretentions  lunch  counter,  and  they  went  away 
with  as  little  feeling  of  having  been  the  recipients  of  charity  us 
the  men  whoii  few  blocks  away  paid  30  cents  for  a  smaller  ration 
of  bread,  meat,  and  coffee. 

NATHAN  8TEAU8. 


THIS  TIOKCT  f  LODOiNQ  and  BRKAKFAirr  If  pnemUd  befon  bsvkt  o'clock  In  Uia 

IS  {  errnluBBt  M  Went  napcDthAtTenC.Bt  108  Wnat  RlAht««iith  StrvwU 

GOOD  eOH    lai  143  Hloacker  Htrcei.  and  at  va  Wooaur  MLtmc. 

OR  IT  in      ratxniTMCEanr  TSAflR  ntpracorl  iranDd* of  Biuun.  or  tf  poaiula 
GUOU  VuR    \o(ro*i,  on  itio  Pier  al  root  u<  Ea*(  Tblnl  yimt. 

Ult  IT        fTWKSTYnvB  I  On  ib«  Pior  at  foot  ot  Rolcfn  Street. 
la         <      itjuxiw    < 

OOOOFOR    ^      or  COAL      tOr  on  ibo  Ptcral  footof  Woat  FULr-«ccoiMl  itnot 

OK  IT        fHix  OMM'CH  or  TEA  OR  oorrsB.  or  S  paandsor  BitieAD,  or  m 
IS  <  pDumlH  ur  HtJOAK,  or  25  poanda  of  COaL.  or  K4  poaada  of  rUMiM  mt 

aOOU  FUK    ISu  Uraud  tUnat. 

OR  TT  la      f  4  t.micin  loonalulciK  or  M  lb.  CbnlMef.  1  lb.  Bread,  and  a  Bowl  or 
QOOb  FVjR    t.(^ira«)atlU  Bl9««ic«r8U««t. 

ThlB  Ttoket  fa  sood  far  one  thlBK  00I7. 

I  httve  laid  more  empha^s  than  may^  perhaps,  be  deemed 
neceSBary  on  tho  fact  that  in  all  those  enterpriscf,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Grand  Street  store  and  the  renting  of  the  Wooeter 
Street  lodging-house,  the  ejcpense  was  borne  solely  by  myself,  I 
must  disclaim  any  personal  credit  on  this  score,  for  there  is  no 
lack  of  people  in  New  York  willing  to  spend  their  money  in  doing 
good.  I  conid  have  had  all  the  aid  I  wanted  for  the  asking.  Bnl 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  no  slight  part  of  tlie  value  of  my  work 
consistii  in  tho  demonstration  that  it  affords  of  the  saperior 
effectiveness  of  the  individnal  initiative  and  superiut4.'uduncu,  to 
any  other  way  of  admiultiUiriug  beuorolonce.    I  bod    no  com- 
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initt«e  to  coQBtilt  before  carrying  oat  a  project,  nnd  no  deU;  was 
cftoeed  by  waiting  Cor  tb«ir  approval.  I  furnistied  tlie  funds, 
selected  my  )ieut«iianU,  nnd  gave  my  iDStructiong.  TboM  were 
carried  out  promptly;  and  in  a  mach  shorter  time  than  vonld 
hare  boon  required  to  diacnsa  it.  the  schoroo  was  in  perfect  work- 
ing order.  iXad  I  stopped  to  tako  thp  Bdricc  of  others,  some  of 
thaw  enterprises  would  never  liarp  boon  carried  out  at  all.  The 
lodging-bongo  project  was,  espocially,  the  subject  of  tho  most 
disooungiug  predictioni).  I  hold  ttut  the  further  the  indiviUnul 
beoomee  wparatod  from  the  objects  of  his  benevolence, 
tho  leM  will  be  the  moral  elToct  of  his  well-doing.  I  have 
BOQght,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  hold  oat  a  helping  hand  to  my  un- 
fortunate fellow-men  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  confidence,  in- 
stead of  one  of  prying  suApicion  and  dixtruBt.  I  have  tried  to 
asnat  tho  vory  poor  to  tide  over  a  hard  time  by  making  it  easier 
for  tliem  to  obtain  the  simple  necessities  of  life.  lu  doing  so  I 
have  fondly  hoped  that  I  was  diminishing  the  incentiTos  to  crime, 
aa  well  as  lessening  the  hatred  which  those  who  feel  the  pioch  of 
poverty  are  apt  to  entertain  for  their  more  fortunate  fellow-men. 
I  am  free  to  say  that  no  poatimo.  however  rare  and  costly,  to 
which  my  tastes  may  inolinc,  would  have  yielded  me  so  much 
unalloyed  pleasure  as  the  work  whoso  progress  and  results  I  have 
outlined.  I  put  it  to  the  wealthy,  amon^  whom  I  shall  hardly 
be  ranked,  that  there  is  at  all  times  a  lield  open  for  them  to  show 
by  their  personal  efforts  and  influeuce  that  they  have  a  gouutue 
fellow-feeling  for  tho  poor.  It  seems  to  me  that  thij  cannot  be 
more  offectoally  done  than  by  a  well-regulated  series  of  enter- 
prises that,  on  the  face  of  theui,  are  protiL-nhanng  with  thewage- 
caners.  Were  this  field  fully  oocapiod,  tho  shriek  of  the  an- 
archist, if  heardj  would  not  be  heede<l,  and  society  would  be  at 
leastone  step  nearer  to  the  time  when  inoqiutlity  of  fortune  sliall 
bo  no  more  a  reason  for  envions  attack,  than  inoqaatity  of  the 
gifts  of  nature,  and  when  all  projects  of  destructive  levelling  shall 
bavo  pawed  into  oblivion. 

NiLTQAK  StRAVS. 


THE  HOPES  OF  FREE  SILVER. 

ET  THE  HON.    R.    P.    BLAVO,    CHAIRMAN    OP  THB  COMMnTBB  OK 

COINAOB,    \VEir,nT5,    AXD   HRASCRKfl,   OP  TUB 

HOUSE  OP   KBrBKSBNTATIVEa. 


Tqb  word  seignioroge  as  applied  to  the  coinage  meftns  in  the 
original  or  true  sense  the  toll  or  charge  exacteil  at  tlic  mints  for 
tlie  coinage  of  bullion  into  monoT.  This  toll  or  charge  isalwa^Si 
lis  a  matter  of  riglit,  ozerciaed  by  governments.  Jt  ma;  be  so 
gfcat  a&  to  practically  exclude  all  deposits  for  ooinage,  or  may 
be  uo  Binall  as  to  invite  the  deposit  of  bullion  for  coinage.  Our 
mint  laws  as  to  tbe  coinage  of  gold  bnllion  for  private  holders 
are  exceedingly  liberal.  The  only  charge  exacted  forthe  iQtDtag« 
of  gold  ia  the  payment  on  the  part  of  the  depositorof  theexpeoM 
of  the  alloy  that  goes  into  the  gold  coin. 

The  alloy  of  onr  gold  and  silror  coins,  as  fixed  by  the  Act  of 
February  12th,  1873.  and  now  in  force,  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  IS.  "ThaC  theAta.n(tAr<l  for  both  gold  and  .tllTerfolneiof  tbe  Ignited 
StatM  Hball  b«  euch  that  ot  one  Uionannd  parta  by  vrciKbt  niue  hoDdred 
Kball  Iw  of  pure  metal  and  one  buudrad  of  alloy ;  and  tbe  aJloj  of  thw  milrvr 
coliia  uliall  b«  of  cop|>er,  and  the  alloj  of  tba  gold  ooioa  ahall  bo  of  copper 
orof  coppnrand  i>ilv«r;  bat  tb*  iillTcr  shall  Id  do  cmm  exceed  ODe-t«nUi 
of  the  wboleailof." 

The  net  of  Jnnnary,  1837,  which  provided   for  the  unlimited 

coinage  of  both  gold  and  stiver,  fixed  the  mint  charges  In  eectioii 

18  of  the  act  &»  follows : 

Sec.  la  "  And  be  It  farther  enacted.  That  th«  onlrsubjeet*  of  eharee  by 
Che  mine  to  tbe  depositor  sball  be  the  following:  For  reHntng  when  tbe 
bullloii  Is  below  atandanl;  for  loutibcnlait  wbeo  metals  are  contained  lu 
It  vrblch  render  It  unfit  for  coitiage  ;  for  copper  nwd  tor  alloy  when  tbe  biil> 
lion  is  abOTe  standard ;  Cor  allrer  introduead  Into  tbe  alloy  of  gold,  and  for 
•eparatiDK  thcgold  and  silver  when  tbcMmptalnextfit  together  in  tbe  bul- 
lion; and  that  tbe  rate  of  theei!  chuye^nball  ba  QsL-d  from  iline  to  time,  by 
the  Director,  with  the  poncurrence  of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  TrpMtirjr,  ko  as 
not  to  exceed.  In  Lh«ir  Judt;uieut,  the  actual  exi>en*ie  to  the  mhit  of  Lbc 
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material*  and  labor  employ^  tn  eaefa  o(  tb«  caau  aforvm«itIoDed.«nd  UiaC 
tbe  «mouiit  received  from  tbnae  elMrgMabaU  bttaceounLed  for,  and  l^;p■9- 
pllM«cl  for  defrarlog  the  coottaseDt  expenaea  of  tb«  mlDL" 

It  will  be  obaervcd  that  tlie  seigniorage  or  mint  oliargea  for 
the  coinage  of  gold  and  ailror  was  very  elight. 

The  act  of  February  13th.  1873.  known  as  the  Demone- 
tization Act,  prubibitiKl  the  cwinage  of  tlie  standard  silvor 
dollar.  Since  that  time  all  the  siWer  dollars  coined  have  been 
coined  on  gereminout  accounl  That  ia  to  aay,  Che  government 
hail  piirchnAxl  the  bullion  and  coined  it  aa  presoribed  bjr  law. 
After  the  domoneti^aiion  sttttiite  of  1873  no  standard  dollars 
were  coined  nntil  after  tho  poaangeof  the  act  of  February  38th, 
1878.     The  Qrst  Boction  of  that  act  provides  aa  follows : 

See.  1.  "That  there  ahall  be  coined  at  tbe  several  tnlDtsoftb*  United 
StatM  Mlvcr  dollan  ot  tbo  weiRht  of  4l2}i  Krains  troj  of  ftUudard  vllTvr,  as 
provided  In  IIm  act  of  Jannarj  the  IHtti,  ISR,  on  which  ahaJI  he  the  d«rlc«« 
tnd  Baperscriptlons  provided  bf  said  act:  whicb  roius  together  with  all  tllver 
dollar*  heretotoro  oolned  by  tba  United  States,  ot  like  weight  sod  IlDeneaa, 
•hall  boalvgalt«Dderatth«irooinlDai  valae.  foralldebtaanddaea  public  and 
prlvata,  except  trhrrrotberwiwiexprrulyatipalAtod  in  the  contract.  Aod 
tbe  Secretary  of  tbo  Treamry  ia  anthorlEed  and  directed  toputchaae,  from 
line  to  time,  illTer  bullion  at  the  market  price  iboroof,  not  ICM  than  two 
million  dollara'  worth  i>or  montb,  nor  more  than  four  milllos  dollars'  worth 
per  nanl  b,  and  cnaio  thoMmfl  to  b»  coined  monthly  as  fast  as  <\o  purchased 
Into  aoch  dollant;  knd  a  num  BufSclent  to  carry  uut  Lbti  foregoiiiH  provlnioiia 
of  tbts  act  la  hereby  approprlat«d  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
othsrwlM  appropriated.  And  any  gain  or  seigniorage  arising  from  tbla 
oolo«tf«BbaU  beacouanted  forand  paid  luto  the  Trearar;  as  provided  tor 
under  exUtinff  lawa  relative  to  the  aulMldfary  coloafp;  provided  that  the 
amoootornoneyae  anyone  time  Invrfi  ted  In  «Qch  allrer  bullion,  exclusive  oC 
BQCb  mnttlOE  coin.  i>ball  not  exeaod  Bvc  million  dollan.  And  provided 
further,  thfttnotblnfr  In thtsAot  shall  be  ooastraed  to  autborlsn  the  pay- 
ment In  stiver  of  c«rllllcaie<i of  depoaltlMvedandar  the provlsloaaot Section 
SH  of  the  Rerlscd  Statute*." 

Thifl  act  provides  for  the  gain  or  seigniorage  that  may  occme 
in  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  the  bullion.  The  proGt  or 
seigniorage  is  fixed,  as  is  proviiled  by  taw,  for  subsidiary  coinaga 
This  gain  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  butlioo  in 
the  market  and  the  value  or  ratio  fixed  by  law  for  its  coini^. 
The  difference  therefore  between  the  cost  of  the  bnllion  and  the 
amount  of  dollars  the  bnllion  will  coin  at  the  mintA  is  denomi- 
nated the  Migniorage. 

The  net  of  Jnly  14th,  1890,  commonly  called  the  Sherman 
law>  provides  in  section  three  as  follo-jvs; 
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Sec.  5.  "  The  Spcretary  of  the  Troaaury  ^h&JI  c»«h  montli  coin  two  mil- 
lion ounciisof  Che  sllTerbDlllon,  purcbaaed  onder  tbo  pmrUionn  of  ttilt&ct. 
Into  siADdsrd  silver  dollani  until  tbc  flrat  day  ot  Julj,  P^clile«n  handred 
and  nin«tjr-onp,  and  alt«r  that  tlmo  he  ab«ll  coin  tb«  njlver  ballloD  pnr- 
chitHCd  under  tb«  proTiaiona  of  thiv  act,  as  ma>:b  a*  maj  ba  iu»«'«iiarT  to 
provide  for  cbo  rpdempllon  of  the  TreAWi7  notea  herein  pforMcd  lor,  aad 
*uj  gain  or  aeignioragt  arWuit  from  sueta  oolaase  ahall  bo  Meosnted  lor 
and  paid  Into  tbs  Treawury ." 

This  lav  coDtained  the  samo  provisions  snbetantially  aa  ro- 
garda  thu  gain  or  tieigaiorage  as  xn  found  ia  the  acl  o[  1878  be- 
fore quot«?d.  According  to  the  iaet  antttial  report  of  the  8ecr»> 
taryof  thfl  Troasnry,  there  is  now  in  the  Treasury  140,699,700  fine 
ounctw  of  silver  bullioa  purchased  ander  the  Sherman  act.  The 
cost  o(  this  bullion  was  H26,758,ai8.  This  ballion  will  ijoin 
181,914,800  silver  dollarit.  The  difference  between  the  cost 
of  the  bullion  and  the  amount  of  dollars  it  will  coin  is  %bb,' 
lfi6,681.  This  is  the  gain  or  seigniorage  that  wa>4  proposed 
to  be  coined  hj  the  Seigniorage  bill  iiiul  to  be  used  in  tho 
payment  of  tho  pnblic  oxpcuditurcs.  The  first  section  of  tha 
biU  provides  substantially  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  cause  to  be  coined  as  fast  as  possible  the  silver  bullion  pur- 
chased in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  July  14th,  1890,  to  the  amount 
of  the  gain  or  seigniorage  of  such  bnlHon;  to  wit,  the  sum  of  MS,' 
166,081,  i\nd  to  neo  such  coin  or  the  silver  certificates  issued  tlic-reou 
in  the  payment  of  pnblic  expenditures. 

The  second  section  provides  that  after  the  coinage  of  the 
seigniorage  the  remainder  of  tho  bullion  shall  be  coined,  and  tho 
coin  held  in  the  Treasury  for  tho  redemption  of  tho  Treasnry 
notes  istmed  In  the  purchnso  of  the  balliou  ;  that  the  act  should 
not  be  construed  to  change  existing  law  as  to  the  legal-tender 
character  or  mode  of  redemption  of  tho  Treasury  notes.  The  act 
due8  not  take  from  the  Secrcbiry  ot  the  Treasury  bis  power  to  ro- 
doom  the  notes  in  gold  at  his  discretion,  but  it  does  provide  that 
the  notes  shall  not  bo  reissued,  but  shall  be  cancelled  and  do- 
strojed  as  fast  as  the  bullion  !»hfttl  becoined  into  a  redemption  fund; 
that  is  when  there  shonld  bo  a  sufficient  amount  of  standard  ailver 
dollars  coined  from  the  bullion  to  take  thu  place  of  the  notes  in 
the  currency,  the  notes  from  time  to  lime  should  Iw  destroyed  in 
amounts  equal  to  tho  coin  hold  in  tbo  Treasury  for  their  redeinp* 
tion  and  silver  certificates  should  be  issued  on  such  ooin. 

The  contention  that  there  is  no  seignioragu  to  bo  coined  doct 
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not  hold  good  in  the  faco  of  the  law  to  tho  contrary.  The  Sher- 
iiiau  law  before  rafcrrod  to,  in  section  throe,  dodicatcs  tho  bullion 
I>iiro)iiMed  to  tho  rodomption  of  the  notes  issued  iu  the  purchase 
of  the  bullion  by  the  coinage  of  the  bullion  for  thiit  puqKiae.  It 
i«  true  that  the  bullion  is  sot  apart  to  redeem  the  note.'',  but  this 
rudetuptiou  is  to  bo  bod  by  the  cuioiigo  of  the  bulliou  into  stand- 
ard silver  dullurs.  The  bullion  is  to  be  coined,  und  the  stuuilnrd 
dollurs  coined  from  it  ii  the  redemption  fund  set  opart.  The 
gain  or  tteignioraAe  arising  from  the  coinnge  is  to  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury.  Nothing  can  be  phiincr  ihun  this  law.  The 
Seigniorage  bill  provides  for  the  coining  of  this  gain.  Tins  gain 
u  well  known,  and  can  be  determined  as  well  before  the  coiusfio 
as  afterwiii-da ;  in  fact  the  Socrctury  of  the  Treasury  in  his  lust 
auifual  report  states  procidely  what  this  gain  is  ;  to  wit,  tho  sum 
of  »5a,lJJ0,081. 

Tho  faet  tlmt  silver  bullion  has  fallen  in  tho  markets  siuoe 
the  pasiMge  of  the  ^huroian  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. Ac  tho  time  of  the  paaaage  of  tho  tShurnmn  lat.i>  the 
miuouni  of  bulliou  in  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  in  the  markets, 
as  bullion,  at  the  gold  valuation,  only  about  7'Z  cents.  Bat 
the  hiw  of  the  Senator,  whose  name  it  boara,  provided  this 
bullion  should  Ira  coihetl  into  such  dollars  and  hold  for  the 
redemption  of  tho  notes.  It  doca  not  lie  in  his  mouth  to  de- 
claim against  his  own  eniu^tniunts.  Tho  Sbormau  bill  required 
this  bullion  to  be  coined  into  tho  standard  silver  dollar,  and  tho 
coin  to  be  used  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes,  and  any  gain  or 
•oignioragfl  to  be  paid  into  the  Treiuiury.  This  bullion  was  pur* 
chased  ta  be  coined,  not  to  be  liourded  m  bullion.  Aa  bullion 
it  cannot  be  used  for  any  purpose  whatever.  No  one 
pro|K)aes  to  sell  it  aa  bullion.  This  would  be  in  had 
faith.  All  tho  friends  of  silver  contend  for  is,  obedience 
to  tho  law.  Tho  Seigniorage  bill  compels  tho  execution  of  the 
Sherman  law.  The  state  of  the  Treasury  at  this  time  justifies  the 
coinage  of  tho  Seigniuni^^e  first,  and  the  itue  of  the  money  in  the 
payment  of  public  expenditures.  This  is  a  lawful  and  feasible 
mode  of  providing  revenue.  It  is  not  lawful,  nor  is  itgood  public 
policy,  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds  for  the  os- 
lenstble  pur)MMe  of  maiiitainiiigs{xjcie  payment  as  provided,  for  in 
the  resiiMiptiuu  act  of  1B75,  and  after  thus  obtaining  the  money 
for  inch  on  alleged  purpose  illegally  um  it  for  another. 
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The  Teto  of  the  Setgiiiornge  bill,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the 
Prcaiilont's  mcBBiigc — thut  is  to  etiy,  that  iiu  furtliuruilvurcuiiiago 
iapraotioable,  iiuless  the  ooioage  ie  safeguarded  b;  an  iasao  of 
bonds  to  prnciire  gold  to  pat  behind  the  silver  dollar — tnakea  the 
issue  plain  add  direct  between  the  udrouates  of  the  single  gold 
standard  and  the  friends  ol  biinetuUisoi.  No  such  thing  as  t>i- 
mulallism  uxists  where  one  metal  is  made  the  sole  standard. 

The  standard  of  money,  or  the  money  of  ultimate  rcdeniptioa, 
must  rest  on  both  metals,  or  thoj-o  is  no  meaning  to  the  word  bi- 
mctallit'm.  Yet  bimotalliam  docs  not  mean  two  standards,  but 
mthernn  alternative  standard.  Indeed  its  logical  analysis  is  that 
thostaiidard  rc&ti  upou  the  combined  moss  of  both  gold  andsilror 
money.  The  President's  toto,  however,  states  the  condition  of 
the  gold  standard,  which  tacitly  admits  there  is  not  sullicienoy  oi 
gold  to  go  round,  or  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  currency,  either 
in  the  coin  itself  or  the  paper  representative  issued  tiiereou,  dollar 
for  dollar.  To  maku  tolerable  Che  gold  standard,  there  must  be  a 
Tery  large  over-issue  of  pAj>er  money,  which,  to  keep  the  parity, 
must  be  redeemed  in  gold.  But  there  can  be  no  increase  of  thin 
raproscutative  money  without  a  corresponding  inoroaB>>>  of  the  g(^d 
reserve,  which  re(|uir&s  increased  hondml  debt.  This  bonded 
debt  must  necessarily  inci'oase  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  fur  gold  by  the  holdersof  the  credit  notes,  as  well 
OS  to  secure  any  further  iuorease  of  the  circulating  medium.  Any 
one  at  a  glauco  inuist  see  that  hero  is  an  endless  chain  of  gold 
drainage  from  the  Treasury,  and  the  resulting  effect  nioro  bond 
issues.  Uonded  debt  can  thus  be  piled  on  the  taxpayvrs  with- 
ont  any  limit.  Such  a  oystem  is  preposterous  and  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated.  Nor  can  the  answer  be  made  to  this  fatal  objection 
by  relegating  the  currency  issue  to  natiotuU  banks,  for  at  lust  the 
government  is  responsible  for  the  gold  to  redeem  the  bank  notoa. 
The  ultimate  redemption  of  the  bank  note  is  Axed  as  a  burden 
upon  the  bonds  deposited  for  the  security  of  the  noteholders. 
This  bond  is  a  government  bond.  The  government  must  redeem 
it  and  thus  pay  the  noteholders.  Tho  following  excerpt  from 
the  Washington  Evening  titar,  of  .March  ^tb,  is  significaui  of 
the  power  sought  to  be  exercised  by  the  owners  of  gold  in  control- 
ling legislation  on  tho  financitd  question  : 

Nkw  York,  March  9). —A  movtinKor  butkera  bsa  be«a  called  for  to- 
morrow to  proMst  isaiort  bhc  sigDios  of  the  Seipniorsga  bUl.    Bankers 
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eUlm  thatwhea  Uw;  lohseribed  iot  tha  bondM  U-wm  sUtod  that  thoie 
would  be  no  in^fttloa  lafdaUllou. 

A  meetUiii  ot  Ui«  aatMcrtbcni  to  tho  new  United  SMtea  five  percent, 
loan  will  1hi  b«1il  to-mofrow  at  tb«  UdIod  Tnut  Company  (or  tbe  purpovv  Of 
iwpartng  k  ra^morUl  to  tbe  Prealdect  ok*^''*'  ^1"  "lUii'i'S  Ui»  Soittaionitfe 
bllL  ThecAll  for  ittti  meeting  i-t  «i^«d  by  Ueorgv  O.  WilllBoiB,  Pivaident  at 
iLe  ClicDilc&l  NatluoKl  U&ok  ;  Jolin  A.  Stcwut,  Pruldrnt  of  the  KnlUMl 
SUtM  Trust  CotDfny ;  uid  Kdword  Klni{,  Proaldeoc  ot  tbe  Unloo  TniiiC 
(Tomp&uy. 

At  the  Kpeclal  meetiotC  of  Uie  Cbuaber  of  Commerce  held  to-day  to 
pn)l«8t  •galvat  tbe  BUod  Selgnlonffo  bill,  now  In  the  b&nda  of  the  Prosi- 
dent.  It  wu  decMod  lo  M<ud  a  c<jmiiUtt«4  o(  fiftvcn  to  WastilDgton  to 
pcjvooaily  protMt  Dgftliwt  tfaa  Fraddent  afBxlug  bla  mgiutturc  l4>  Ute  bill. 
Itey  will  CMTJ  wllh  llMm  an  addrcM  prepared  by  lb«  Executive  CVtmmiltcc 
OBd  Adopted  by  the  chamber. 

ChadM  Stewart  Smith  callfd  tbe  cbAmhcr  to  order  at  1±3D  to-^ay. 
Than  was  a  fall  atlendoncu  of  mutubun. 

Hwr  H«Dtz,CbalrTuaQ  orth«  Kipcatlve  Committee,  r«ad  tbe  addreft* 
that  1«  to  be  presented  to  tbe  President.  Btayton  Ires  uiil  Ibo  PreaidcnC 
must  be  urged  loreto  the  bill.  If  be  did  not  do  ao  It  would  be  a  Tlolallon  of 
a  Btlpolatlon  made  between  the  Admluhlxatlon  and  the  banker*  of  Nuw 
Turlc.  Mr.  Ivea  alao  aald  (hat  if  the  bill  became  law  it  would  cause  an 
intojcdlar^  wlihdrawalof  gold  from  tbe  Treaaory. 

CoTDfiltas  K.  Bllas  mored  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  waa  carried. 

The  Coiuailtt«a  appointed  lo  fto  lo  Wasbington  arw :  A.  £.  Orr,  Br&ytou 
Iwea,  Ueory  W.  CaiinoD,  Morrta  K,  Je^sop,  G«orK»  WUiwo,  Louis  Wind- 
mQller,  Bilward  O.  Lrrch.  Hugh  N.Camp.  Cliarln  Stewart  SnUth.Jobu 
Creaby  Brown.  W.W.  Sbermai),J.  Edward  Simmon*,  Sohm  li.  ilimiptirrya. 
and  Uenrr  Heati. 

A  teleeram.  wm  MBt  U>  the  Prealdeat  osklotc  an  audience  aod  stating 
that  a  eommlttea  wouM  wait  on  bim  u>-morruw  momluif, 

Tbe  plain  nieuuiug  uf  all  thitj  is  thut  tlie  people's  raoD«;, 
under  the  operation  of  tbo  gold  atuudard,  13  wholl;  at  the  mercy 
of  the  few  who  by  their  great  wealth  are  enabled  to  own  and 
control  the  acunty  gold  aapply.  Tliojr  practically  dicUite  Cernid 
to  the  pfopio  on  the  moneyqnestion.  No  fliiancitil  Ivgislatioti  can 
be  poAsiblc  without  first  conaulting  tbo  wishes  of  this  ^reat  aud 
powerful  inierf5t  iu  Lombard  and  Wall  strt'etB.  If  theirdumands 
are  rafuaed  and  legitilutiuii  is  enacted  orer  tlivir  proteet,  direcon- 
wquenoes  luast  follow,  for  they  Imve  it  iu  their  power  to  loot  the 
Treasury  of  il6  gold  at  any  time  and  compel  boud  issues  to  re- 
plenish it.     Tliid  operation  can  be  carried  on  nil  infinitum. 

It  ift  here  pointed  out  that  notwithstanding  tlie  Treasury 
needa  money  to  pay  the  ordiuary  cxpeoBea  of  the  gorernment, 
and  notwitliBtanding  the  government  has  assets  of  its  own  dedi- 
cat«d  by  law  to  the  coinage,  yet  witlmtit  the  ixiiisciiL  of  tlie  great 
and  jiowerfnl  owners  of  gold  the  Treasury  aiiaets  cannot  be  used 
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in  tlie  iwyitieiit  of  goTemmeiit  (lenmods.  Wbftt  &  piU&blo  ocni*^ 
fuasioQ — Loiiibiird  nud  Wall  strcoU  arc  the  complete  nmnien  of 
the  people  !  The  gorenimeDt  \»  whoUy  paraljzed.  ae  tt  ataiids  in 
fiiiuiicuU  ave  uid  dread  of  these  gold  gambten.  This  alat«  of 
tfatugg  u  eimply  scaodalons.  A  8U?6r  sUodard  or  uay  other  sys- 
tem chat  vonld  free  the  peopio  from  such  abject  sUrer;  would 
be  preferable. 

TI)o  free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold,  with  notes  isniod  on  the 
coiiiB,  dollar  for  dollar,  would  relieve  all  this  strain  on  thn  Treaa- 
ary.  lodeod,  the  Treasury  would  simply  bo  the  costodian  of  the 
dejMMitcd  uoiu,  and  would  hare  no  other  burden  than  to  keep 
the  coin  in  safe  Tatills,  to  be  paid  out  when  demanded  aud  to  re- 
ceive back  the  coin  again  aud  iesue  coin  notes  agaiiiist  the  coin. 

This  system  would  occasion  no  bond  inaes  ;  no  doubt  of  the 
ability  of  the  goverumcut  to  return  the  coin  the  citizen  had  de- 
posited for  a  government  note.  The  expense  to  the  government 
this  aystom  would  involve  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  loas  and  destruction  of  the  notes  isBued,  the  coin  on  which 
the  iiuteK  Were  issued  remaining  tliu  proiterty  uf  the  govornmenu 

In  thoNoKTU  Amhkicaj(  Bbvibw  for  April,  1893,  the  writer 
hcruof  made  the  following  statement : 

"  1 1  would  Iw  well  for  tb«  UemocrKtlc  party,  and  for  th«  eooDtlT.  eooM 
the  quoatiooa  of  tkXAtiOD  Kod  redoctiou  of  ptMiNton<i,  s-i  well  fts  a  r«daotloa 
o(  expcodictuea  all  along  th«  line,  be  settled  before  entering  the  MtCcr 
Btrugslc  over  the  moucj  (|ue«tloii.  The  moaoy  qoeetiou  mnt,  how«Tar,be 
m«t  Hima  time.  Whrn  It  U  forced  ■»  tli«Iiusu<:i  iC  mayderelopa  noCTWitjIot 
a  reorgutixAttoD  of  political  partlc*.  The  tutttlc  of  tbe  fttaoderd  le  tbe  eon- 
Ing  baule  the  world  orer,  wben  It  Is  poshed  to  tlie  froot  for  floal  settlenMiit 
— ibe  qncatlon  sa  to  whether  sUtct  shall  tw  placed  at  Ita  old  atatna  aa  tba 
equal.  If  not  tbe  HUgMHor,  of  K<^ld  In  our  flneiiclal  e;*t«m,or  tutall;  damoiM* 
tbwd.     It  will  be  a  tuitt  l«.ro]rftl. 

*'  The  tJme  is  not  to  be  long  deferred  when  thb  battle  of  the  ataQdardi 
will  be  (ought  to  a  dolsh.  On  tbe  oue  side  will  be  arrared  tbe  rtch  and 
powerful  banks  of  tbe  Old  World  and  of  tbe  New;  on  tbe  other,  tbu 
maiM  of  our  people,  especially  Iboi^  west  of  the  AlleKhany  Uonntalnx, 
loaded  down  KA  thoy  are  with  debts  and  niortgaRe»,  with  a  tmc  couDtty  yai 
to  be  tuucbed  tiy  tho  hand  of  Indu^trr  aud  vnivrprisi;,  detnandlag  nuMUJ 
withoaf  limit,  except  a«  to  Itn  supply  from  nature. 

"  The  moaej  question  when  brooglit  forward  for  final  aolotian  must  oC 
oecMaity  involvo  the  question  of  tho  standard ;  whether  It  sli&ll  bo  a  ataad- 
ard  roetinR  upou  both  mt'tuls,  gold  and  silver,  or  tbe  single  gold  staodaid. 
OoDprontlaw  and  makeshifts  have  heretofore  oal;  checked  tae  flgbtlna. 
Wbeo  pressed  forward,  as  tt  aeema  may  b«  done  ahead  at  tarilf,  and  all 
other  reforms,  by  the  DemocratJo  party,  the  peril  oi  defeat  (or  tariff  redoc- 
lIoDB,  p«usloa  riifoniu,  and  other  roforuH  la  our  cxpuudltOTM  la  gteaU    It 
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mar  Iw  tliat  thOM  who  with  to  poatpoos  And  (Meat  iwf II  reform  ara  mora 
Ibu  wUllng  to  pre«8  otbw  great  mcaaorw  ah«id  o\  It.  The  Uemooratle 
partj  wIU  make  a  great  mlatake  it  sacb  should  be  the  poliej  adopted." 

The  unfortuiiato  condition  in  which  the  Democratic  party 
wns  placed  at  the  meeting  of  Congroaa  in  cxtrasesBion,  in  August 
bst,  called  aa  it  wasfortho  sole  pnrpose  of  repealing  tlioparohaa- 
ing  claiiM  of  tho  Sherman  Act,  resulted  in  an  open  mptare 
between  the  friends  of  silver  iind  tho  Admiuistration.  That 
breach  might  have  beoQ,  at  least,  partially  closed  b;  the  signing 
uf  the  Sotgiiiorage  bill  by  the  I'reutdentr  but  his  veto  of  that 
meaauro  has  widened  the  difference  between  the  Executive  and 
tho  Democrata  of  the  West  and  South.  It  has  cansed  a  feeling  of 
reeentment  that  will  probably  culminate  in  liostile  reaolutiona  in 
all  Western  and  Southern  platforms  on  the  currency  que«tion  and 
practical  reorganization  of  tho  Democracy  in  thoee  aections,  in 
emphatic  antagonism  to  the  Administratfon. 

In  tho  event  of  tho  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party,  the 
Republican  party  will  find  itself  armyed  in  tioatilo  campe,  reanlt- 
ing  in  the  final  overthrow  of  this  organization.  Indued  the 
eeods  of  unrest  and  diocontent  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Republican  party  are  plainly  visible.  It  is  very  doubtfal,  even 
with  the  vantage  ground  the  leaders  uov  have,  if  they  can  hold 
their  followerti  in  the  South  and  West.  The  silver  question  will, 
in  the  coming  elections,  be  vastly  paramount  to  all  other  issues. 
On  this  iasue  the  Republican  {>arty  has  no  right,  from  ite  record, 
to  claim  the  support  or  sympathy  of  the  free-coinage  people  of 
the  country.  Tho  result  of  tho  elections  next  fall  cannot  with 
any  de^ee  of  certainty  be  forecast,  Unlees  there  is  a  radical 
change  from  present  political  conditions,  the  Presidential  contort 
in  1896  will  liriiig  the  silver  issue  to  a  final  settlement.  The 
outlook  now  jxirtundH  a  uuited  Democracy  of  the  West  and  South 
on  a  platform  for  frter  trade  and  fret  minag»  of  both  metala. 
The  bocly  of  the  rauk  aud  file  of  the  Democracy  of  tho  Sail 
will  go  with  the  partyoii  this  platform  aud  leave  the  Tory  leaders 
to  finish  what  may  bo  at  that  time  loft  of  tho  Job  they  now  have 
on  hand — of  cutting  each  other's  throafa. 

Against  this  reorganized  and  popular  Democracy  will  be  ar- 
nyed  the  Republican  party,  around  whoso  bAnner  will  rally  tho 
Tories  of  gold  moiioniRtaltism  and  the  plutocracy  of  tlie  tariff 
borons.     It  will  bo  a  battle-royal  for  freedom.     Tho  power  of  thq 
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cohorts  of  gold  monopoly,  tariff  aud  consequent  trusts,  as  well  as 
plutocracy  in  all  its  forms,  will  be  challenged  to  mortal  combat 
by  the  outraged  commonalty  of  this  conntry.  The  discontent 
throughout  the  world,  consequent  upon  the  restriction  of 
the  standard  of  money,  is  fast  concentrating  and  massing  the 
people  for  a  fight  that  will  make  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth centary  momentous  in  history.  This  condition  is  ap~ 
parent  in  all  gold-standard  countries.  These  results  were  pre- 
dicted by  the  opponents  of  gold  monometallism  from  the  beginning 
of  the  anti-silver  crusade  in  187:;^-1873.  The  action  of  £ngland 
in  suspending  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India  last  summer, 
done,  doubtless,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  overthrow  of  silver 
here,  thus  securing  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act, 
and  the  recent  veto  of  the  Seigniorage  bill,  haa  brought  ont- 
people  face  to  face  with  the  alternative  of  submitting  to  the  dictar- 
tion  of  a  few  people  who  control  the  gold  of  the  world,  and  who 
are  determined,  by  means  of  the  single  gold  standard,  to  dictate 
and  control  the  financial  affairs  of  the  people,  or  of  making  war 
uncompromisingly  against  the  inevitable  degradation  and  slavery 
such  arrogance  of  power  implies. 

B.  P.  Blikd. 


irOSTILITY  TO  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

BT    QBOUOE    PAH80NS     LATBROr,    LL.  I>,,    AND  TUB   IttOHT    BET. 
WILLIAM  CK08WELL   I>OAKE,  BIBBOP   OV  ALBANY. 


MR. LATHROP: 

Tub  Udu.  Tbomas  il.  AVullor,  ox-OoTornor  of  Connecticut, 
t«lts  nil*  that  Kome  thirty  or  forty  years  uj^o,  when  the  CulliuUca 
of  New  Loudon  were  but  n  handful,  a  viokut  windstorm  out) 
nighl  bleur  the  crosa  on  tlicir  tinj  chnrch  half-vay  around,  bo 
that  in  the  morning;  it  was  aeon  standing  oblique.  At  once  a 
rumo?  apread  through  the  town  tlmt  this  vroa  the  Bigiia)  for  u 
"  rifiiiig"  of  Catholics.  No  one  knew  what  they  were  to  "riso'^ 
for;  but  a  panic  notion  prevailed  that  they  somobonr  intended  to 
oTerpuwur  their  uon-CuthoIio  follow-oitiscofl,  who  outnumbered 
tbuin  »buat  u  buudred  tu  one. 

This  notion  and  the  puny  fenr  indulged  by  the  majority  weru 
nnvorthy  of  Americaui,  wlio  ought  to  be  not  only  i>a.triotic,  but 
also  intfilligpiit,  reamnablc,  and  brnro.  Yet  precisely  the  same 
woak  and  foolish  alarm  to-day  actuates  those  who  arc  loudest  in 
claiming  to  1)0  "Aincricanit/' but  tremblo  with  drcwl  of  being 
overoome  by  Bomo  ten  milhon  of  their  follow- citi&ens,  to  whom 
tboy  infercutially  deny  tho  national  name.  The  cautw  of  their 
alarm  and  of  the  virulent  hoetility  shown  by  them  toward  Catho- 
lics is  the  same  as  in  tho  cose  just  cited  ;  namely,  wind.  Only, 
now.  It  is  the  wind  of  their  own  breath  thut  blows  the  croaa  into 
■omc  Rtninge  position,  vhereat  thoy  fall  into  spasms  of  terror, 
like  children  who  play  at  frightening  themselves. 

One  of  tUo  organixtttions  which  havo  taken  part  in  this  ghost- 
daucu,  supposed  to  be  prophetic  of  imaginary  "risings,"  in  the 
Amorloaa  Muchaotos.  They  profcsd  that  there  ta  nothing  in 
their  couittitutlou  uppo&od   to   Catholics ;   bat*   being  a  secret 
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BooiotVr  they  <io  not  diaoloso  vhnt  thero  ia  bohiud  or  oboro  their 
constitution.  It  is  oertain  tliat  Catliolioa  unj  rarely^  if  evor»  ad- 
mittod  to  thoir  rolls ;  and  that  thoy  havB  thrown  their  Totos 
against  candidatoa  for  public  office,  not  bcoaoKo  of  unStnoaSj  bat 
siinply  bocftuae  theso  catididatoei  wuro  Cutholivs.  lately  tboy 
have  taken  to  atteadiag  wrvices,  uniformed  and  with  eword  and 
bauuer,  lu  Protestaut  churches — always  thoise  whoso  niiuisters  are 
acrid  toward  Rome  and  throw  out  mysterions  wartiittg«  agaiu«( 
dangers  of  foreign  domioatiori.  Maity  of  their  members  are  bat 
recently  naturalized,  yet  ntl  oaaume  to  bo  enporlativdy  Amoricaii. 
Thoy  have  beon  active  in  jtrusentiiig  national  llaga  to  ])ublio 
ficbooU,  a  thing  cxcoUout  in  itself;  but  thoy  have  accompanied  it 
wilh  speeches  at  times  grossly  insulting  and  threatening  toward 
CatholicB.  Indeed  they  8eem  to  trail  "  Old  Glory  "  iu  the  dust, 
according  to  the  Donnybrook  coat-tail  manner,  with  an  invitation 
to  us  to  atej)  on  it ;  so  that  they  may  prove — with  fiitt  or  sword, 
with  ballot  or  bullet  (a  word  they  are  fond  of) — how  much  they 
love  it.  This  invitatiou  has  boon  politely  but  firnily  unheeded  ; 
bccanse  no  Cutholic  Amerioun  will  be  a  party  to  auch  degmdatioii 
of  the  national  ensign. 

Another  more  pretentious  affair  is  that  secret,  oath-bonnil 
olan,  the  American  I'rotoctive  Aesooiation — now  geaerally  kaoim 
OB  "the  A.  P.  A.** — whioh,  though  working  darkly,  yec  throagh 
the  dealarod  newspaper  organs  established  by  it  (eighty  in  nnm- 
ber),  and  its  public  fijieakers,  has  urged  the  political  and  com* 
mercial  proacription  of  Catholics,  and  has  hinted  a  cordial  will- 
ingneBs  to  usie  deadly  weapons  against  them.  Althongh  profess* 
ing  int«nso  Anicricaniam,  it  is  known  to  have  boon  prompted 
largely  by  Canadian  Orangemen  and  to  be  in  close  aympaithy  with 
Omngc  lodges;  thns  importing  into  our  national  life  a  feud 
pertaining  wholly  to  a  foreign  princedom.  It  has  spread 
reports  widely  that  arms  are  being  secretly  gatliored  in  Catholic 
oburchos  ;  apparently  snllering  from  a  Chinese  confusion  of  the 
lettors  "  r  "  and  "  I."  Aln%9  are  oolloctod  in  Catholic  chumliM, 
but  not  arf/u.  In  every  oase  where  this  insane  or  malicious  charge 
was  made  specifically,  its  falsity  has  been  exposed  by  an  opon 
inspection  of  the  premises ;  for  a  little  sacrilice  of  dignity  was 
better  than  to  allow  these  msligners  to  imperil  the  pnblic  poaoe 
and  mutual  conRdenoe  among  oiUzens.  On  the  other  tiaiid,  a 
recent  lawanit  to  recovor  a  balance  on  an  unpaid  bill  for  rifles 
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diaoloaed  that  the  A.  R  A.b  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  liavo  themwIvoB 
been  parcltasin^  firearois  aadforining  tUusawcret  tniiitary  troop, 
Agaiaat  tlie  laws  of  tbd  land  I  TUe  A.  P.  A.  ouLb  binds  memb«rt 
nerer  to  oinploy  »  Ronutu  OathoUc  in  niijr  capacity  if  tUey  csa 
get  a  Prote^taat'g  service  ;  to  help  "retard  and  brenk  down  the 
power  of  the  Pope'* ;  to  oppose  Itomaa  Oatholica  for  "  any  office 
ia  the  ^t  of  the  American  people ";  and  to  **  cndearor  at 
all  timee  to  pUoo  the  ixtlltical  po«iitioaa  of  this  govomment 
in  the  hands  of  Protestants."  Thie  oath  ie  a  self- confessed  act 
of  treaBoo  against  the  Repablic,  since  it  aims  at  disposing  of 
offlo«0  "  in  the  gilt  of  the  peuplu  "  b>  a  eeeret  and  Uwleas  body  of 
oouspirotors,  who  aro  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  people.  The 
A.  P.  A.  »!»}  lends  out  sonorous  re  monstrance  against  any  "  union 
of  church  and  state."  Vet  its  oath  ha>t  in  view  the  achierement 
of  snob  niiion,  for  it  projioses  to  place  the  go7ernmont  solely  in 
tho  hands  of  Prote<stnnta ;  and  Protestants,  with  all  their  snb- 
divisions,  constantly  refer  t^  thomaolvos  as  "tho  church."  More- 
OTBf,  thftgeoeral  secretary  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Beatty,* 
assttroa  ihe  public  that  the  order  "  is  composed  of  men  who 
oooiipy  high  positions  not  oidyin  commercial  aud  professional 
life,  but  alM  in  State  and  Church," 

The  A.  P.  A.  hns  guined  some  inQucnco  in  Iowa,  Wisconmn; 
in  Detroit,  Kich.;  in  Columbus  and  Tolddo.  0.;  in  Kansas  City, 
Ho.,  and  various  other  places.  It  has  circnlated,  broadcast, 
bogns  *■  enoycliciJs  "  attributed  to  tho  Pope,  or  instructions  fraud- 
ulently signed  with  the  names  of  Ciirdinal  Gibbons  and  other 
prelates,  onlering  tho  Catholics  of  the  United  States  to  eit«r- 
minatti  non-CatholioB  at  a  gpeojfiod  timo  last  antnniD.  It  has 
driven  a  good  irniny  Catholics  out  of  office^  elective  or  appoint- 
ive, and  effected  tho  discharge  of  numerous  CathoUc  employeos^ 
thnslessoning  or  depriving  them  of  their  means  of  livelihood — a 
course  which  has  led  to  retaliation  by  Catholics,  in  refusing  to 
give  their  custom  to  business  men  known  to  be  A.  P.  A.s.  It 
bus  anoonroged  anri  paid  anti-Catholic  lecturers— chicHy  fraudu- 
lent or  disBoIute  and  unfrocked  "  ox-priaste"  or  "  oaoapad  nnns  " 
— to  travel  theoountry  ami  pour  forth  a  flood  of  false,  obscono, 
iniwndiary  abuse  u|>ou  this  groai  bmly  of  our  sincere,  pore- 
mtnfled  men  aud  women  and  their  devoted  spiritual  guides  ami 
paste  re. 

■  Sm  hUMalflOMDl  Id  n«  tmtcpm'Umt,  Jut.  II.  IM. 
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Would  such  a  procedure,  if  directed  Against  BapCisU,  Hetliod- 
iate,  Preabyit'riana,  Congregation  aliats,  ot  KpiscopAlianA  be  tol- 
erated for  A  month  or  a  week  by  t)ic;  public  opinion  of  Protest-' 
ants?  Certainly  it  irould  not  be  tolcTuiod  by  cither  the  publio 
or  the  private  opinion  of  Oatholicii,  if  any  one  rentarcd  so  to 
auault  their  Protestant  brothers  and  compaoiona  in  citizotuhip. 
Why,  theu,  has  there  been  no  general  and  decisive  reproof  by  our 
non-Catholic  neighbors  of  this  indecent  and  □□-AmRrican  cam- 
paign against  CathoHcs  Y 

The  A.  P.  A.  has  already  coiitriTed  to  bring  about  Kverul  riots, 
with  the  result  of  killing  a  number  of  persons.  Seme  veoka  ago, 
oueofitslcctarors.aJ.V.  McKamara,  entered  a  ball  in  Kaosai  City 
where  he  was  to  lecture^  carrying  a  loaded  Winchester  riBe,  and 
called  for  twelve  stont  Proteetante  to  gather  ronnd  him  as  a  body* 
guard.  He  then  proceeded  to  utter  fonl  slandersagiunet  a  renera- 
ble  and  saintly  lutn.  But  tlio  Catholics  who  heard  him.althongh 
intensely  indignant,  denied  him  the  coveted  opportunity  of 
firing  his  ridt!  and  bringing  on  a  fight.  They  had  himarreatod  for 
Ilia  defamatory  Rjieecli,  and  the  aothoritiBS  jailed  him  for  carry- 
ing weapons  unlawfully  and  inciting  to  riot.  Again,  in  Oolain- 
bua,  Ohio,  this  "patriotio"  society  raised  a  clamor  against  a  local 
convent  there  ;  threatened  to  break  into  the  bouse ;  a  thing  which 
it  had  aboutas  mnch  right  to  do  as  it  would  bare  to  forcibly  invade 
a  Congregational  minister's  dwelling  or  an  Episcopal  old  la^lies' 
home.  The  Church  authorities,  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  peace,  thereupon  opened  the  doors  to  a  committee  of 
citixena  and  oniciala,  who  went  ihrongli  the  convent  and  asoer- 
tainod  that  there  were  no  duugoons  or  tortures  or  other  of  the 
alleged  inirjuities  there. 

From  whom  has  the  country  moot  to  fear — from  Catholics  who. 
as  lay  folk  or  religious  dcrotees.  mind  their  own  businces,  ubide 
by  the  laws,  and  make  every  effort  to  preserve  the  peace;  or  bom 
these  singular  "protectors,"  who  treat  one-sixth  of  Ibo  nation  as 
though  they  were  aliens,  foment  mutual  suqiicion  nnd  bittoraeas, 
threaten  religioua  liberty,  break  the  lawa,  and  atir  up  armed 
strife  P  A  few  public  men,  unprejudiced  and  patriotic  non* 
Gatholics*  have  denonnced  this  incendiary  movement  with  vigor. 
Many  fair-minded  Protestant  ministers,  with  clear  moral  eight, 
have  scored  it  us  cowardly,  as  opposed  to  the  American  idea,  and 
nu-Christia>n.      But  by  far  the  greater  number  hare  remained 
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Bilont,  and  80  has  tho  majority  of  the  daily  preu;  tlins  iadieaiing 

tucjt  approral  o{  a  rcligiotii  proscriiitiou  which,  worti  it  attempted 

L-agaiost  any  Protestant  deiiominatioD,  Moiild  arouse  a  din  of  ro- 

linODStranco  from  every  loading  Jourua).     Etcu  tlie  Rev.  Woab- 

rtngtou  GIrtiiden,  though  loyally  ouUipukeu  iu  coademuing  tho  A. 

P.  A.,  is  uiieaey  at  "  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  Roman  Uatbolio 

leaderatoward  the  public  schools,  and  their  attempts,  in  cities 

where  tbey  liave  the  power,  to  use  the  muuicipnl  machinery   for 

their  own  porposefl."*      Woold  he  not  feel  jnatified  iu  talcing 

p»rt  in  politics,  wiih   hi^  own  co-religionists,  for  good  objecta; 

JDBt  aa   the  (Protectant)   Evangelical  Teropenmce  organization 

publicly  declurcfl  that  *'  tho  Church  "  baa  a  right  "  to  engage  in 

politics    and   goTommont  for    moral    and     IcgiektiTo    ends"? 

Why  should  not  Catholics  enjoy  equal  freedom,  an  citixenn,  to 

lold  opinions  on  morals  or  education,  to  engage  in  politics  or 

rgoveramont,  to  advauco  tliem  ?     The  Protestant  religious  press, 

farther,  largely  abets  the  nnpatriotic  aim  of   the  secret  goclotioa 

by  making  such  wholly  untrue  utterunoes  aa  these: 

**  {Hgr.  Satolll]  is  clothed  with  papal    powen  Id  civil  matt^n.     ,      . 
Iiad«llnit«Bib«ioDU  (omanlpul&tA  our  political   alTkEna  until  all  bnuidMs 
\ti  gor«mme&t  m»  nodcr  control."— Tft^  ChriUian  at  Work  iHetttodUt^ 

"NofosbarBmsomach  torcar  as  tbt  Chordi  of  IXijtac   Sheiaihs 
HrnBud tfnmtr (tftf^ Btpvbtic'—Tlu  Chrtatieut /n«uirwr  (Baptlstt. 

Thia  kiud  of  cry  has  also  been  taken  ap  by  another  oasoaia- 
tion,  tho  League  for  the  Protection  of  American  luatituUous* 
which  ii  composed  chiefly  of  very  respectable  men,  some  of  whom 
have  great  wealth  and  influence.  Tho  mere  conception  of  snch  a 
league  is  prepoeteroDB.  Why,  tho  whole  American  people  are  8 
" league  for  the  protection  of  American  institutions"!  Can  it 
be  poaaible  that  we  are  rcdncnd  to  tho  necessity  of  handing  otrer 
tho  protection  of  our  government  and  of  our  public  affairs  goner- 
ally  to  a  self-appointed  society^  however  respectable  ?  This 
[>c-agno — the  L.  P.  A.  I. — is  really  a  moro  discoaraging  dgn  of 
tho  times,  and  more  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  fiepublic, 
than  Bccrot  alliances  of  the  ignorant  and  the  stupidly  malicious, 
like  the  A.  P.  A.  and  ita  congeners ;  becanse  it  embraces  so  many 
of  the  intelligent,  who  have  allowed  thenigelves  to  be  deluded 
by  falao  catoh-words.      Its  object,  as  proclaimed,  h  to  secnrc  an 

■"TIM  Antl-Oatbollo  Cnnada."  rA«  Orntwr  MagmtlM.  M«f«k  IW-  Thvra 
Mans  to  M  aoDM  ooDfiuKm  of  U«m  In  oaUlnc  ih  •<  aitaak  ot  ■  wwtot  Melaty  npoo 
•paoUsi  o(  Uio  Cran  a"em»dfl.'* 
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amcndmcat  to  the  constittition  of  every  State,  and  to  tb«  Confu- 
tation of  the  Unitod  Stutoe,  prohibitinj;  the  use  of  public  prop- 
erty, credit,  or  monoy  nueed  by  tax,  for  aiding  any  Institntion 
which  is  vliolly  or  in  \\&TivtnA(iTseciariatioreccUs\asticalc<tjUrol. 
Tills  is  precisely  what  tbo  Evimgolical  Alliance  haj,  (or  years, 
attempted  to  achiere ;  and  tbo  corresponding  eecretory  of  that 
body  now  appears  as  the  general  secretary  of  this  League.  Tbo 
real  purpoee  id  to  pa-vent,  permauuiitly,  any  poeaiblo  appropria- 
tion toward  the  support  of  Catholic  paroobial  BchooU ;  aa  may 
be  seen  by  its  published  docnments.  which  rt^fcr  to  "asinglo 
religious  denomination  "  which  has  "  been  as^tultiiig  the  publio- 
school  system."  Catholics  have  not  asaanlted  that  system,  bnt 
they  aro  tlie  only  religions  body  accused  of  doing  so  ;  henco  the 
meaning  is  plain.  One  of  the  gentlest  members  of  the  L.  P.  A. 
I.,  a  personal  /riond  of  mine,  wbilo  expressing  tn  me  an  eameet 
deeiro  for  a  real  "  Christian  union  "  of  all  Catholioa  and  Protest- 
ants, told  me  that  if  be  coold  have  his  way  he  would  destroy  erery 
convent  in  the  country  !  Ab  uno  disce  omnts.  The  1*.  P.  A.  I. 
(consisting  of  IVotestants)  would  join  with  ns  in  8weet«8t 
harmony  if  we  would  abandon  the  religious  education  ofparochial 
schools  and  incidentally  destroy  our  convents  and  fonoke  the 
faith  transmitted  to  ns  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
The  h.  P.  A.  I.  says  (Doc.  No.  1) : 

"  We  want  no  foreiffn  aehoota,  wlLh  doctrlnea.  Ideas,  luid  metJiods  at 
foHanMtrffh  our  constifutionat  prin^pUa,  .  .  .  nnil  eoouroDed  b;  thoea 
wbowo^bjf  J)frvrrl{infi he  in/ant  iitind  of  America,  to  Os«  tbe  Aioerieail 
mtlrtigp/or  Ih^  ovfrlArow  of  American  ittslituUons  [I  l}." 

It  also  intimates  that  any  sharing  of  school  funds  (for  main- 
taining liberty  of  conscience)  would  come  under  the  bead  of 
"  actA  nf  lieenfiousnens  qr  practices  inconsiatont  with  the  peaco 
and  safely  of  tho  state,"  mentioned  by  tbe  oonstitution  of  Now 
York,  or  of  "  crime  .  .  .  sanctioned  by  any  parUaan  aeot 
wlii<:h  may  designate  it  aa  religion."  And  it  demands  that  de- 
niuntjiry  schools  be/rM</from  '-'denominational  control."  This 
is  nothing  less  than  an  attack  on  the  very  existence  of  schooLi  in 
which  religion  ia  taught,  whether  supported  by  tudividaals  or 
tho  state.    The  L.  P.  A.  L  lurther  says  (Hoc.  No.  19)  : 

**  We  are  not  looking  to  moosrehleH  for  instnutioB  conc«mlDK  Uic  but 
tralnlnit  of  youth  to  St  ttt«m  for  oiUMTinhfp  In  thU  ntpoblie;  .  .  .  Stull 
the  ooaimeii  scboob  tM  dtBiziUgratod  aad  dcstrQ^ed  by  Uie  diapeialoo  and 
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OM  of  thetr  ttinds  for  nectarUo  cndsl 
tbo  tinlfm  of  chureb  utd  tttat«t  .  . 
□cntlj  Httled  tor  iTcal  or  wo«." 


.    Are  oDr  cltlrctuln  faror  of 
TlM!!»fl  quuitiMu  mujit  be  (Kitoa- 


* 


1  siueerely  bopo  iliey  will  not  be  sottlod  lor  "  woe  ";  althongh 
what  the  A.  P.  A.  and  tbo  L.  P.  A.  1.  ueoiu  to  yeutu  for  is  pre- 
oiMsly  woo  and  iipruur  and  n  gviicnil  sbiuily  amoug  citizens.  Tbn 
two  bodi«  have  several  points  in  oommou.  Both  aaeame  tu  ro- 
ganl  Catholics  as  enemies  of  popular  free  education  and  an  dis- 
loyal, or  incapable  of  loyalty,  to  the  United  StatM.  Now,  tbeaa 
ideas  are  radically  mistaken :  thuy  are  without  basis  in  either 
principle  or  (act,  in  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  or  the  praotico 
cf  her  f&ithfnl  children.  Tho;do  wilful  or  misguided  detractors 
who  insist  to  the  contmry  blot  out  from  memory  such  Catholic 
patriota  US  General  Sheridan  and  that  groat  Chief  Juatteo  of  the 
United  States,  Roger  Tanoy>  who  were  eminent  types  of  thon- 
sauds  of  humbler  ciiizens  and  eoldiora  who  share  thuir  religion. 
In  their  general  hatred  of  our  doctrine,  or  their  saipioioa  and  dis- 
like of  QUO  and  another  among  the  various  racenitooks  repnisentod 
in  the  universal  Cbiirch,  they  eoem  to  forget  that  it  includes  a 
large  number  of  people  whoso  families  have  been  setlled  in  this 
oountrr  from  the  earliest  colonial  tiroes,  who  are  quite  as  well 
qnalifivd  to  pronounce  upon  patriotism  as  any  one  else.  To  give 
an  instance,  my  American  ancestry  runs  buck  through  a  litte  of 
Yankee  blood  for  2&0  years,  and  numbers  a  long  list  of  Pnntans 
who  were  among  the  active  and  eflicient  founders  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  as  ministers,  lawyers,  governors,  business 
Riun.  farmers,  builders.  Honoring  their  good  citizenship  and 
th«ir  piety  (acuordiug  to  their  light),  and  with  a  lore  of  brmiden- 
Ing  popular  liberty  inborn.  I  think  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  an 
American  and  to  feel  as  an  Americnn,  For  one.  then,  I  unbeai- 
talingly  declare  that  Catholic  OUristJHn  faith  and  teaching  deepen 
and  strengthen  even  a  long-inherited  loyalty  to  my  country : 
and  that  they  mnat  inttvitahly  intensify  the  sentin^ent  and 
principle  of  patriotism  in  all  who  accept  thorn. 

But  snch  aasaninoo  does  not  rest  on  any  one  man's  word.  The 
Oliurch,  teaching  uh  ttmt  all  life,  thought,  and  action  depend  on 
God  and  must  be  obedient  to  him,  lUso  incessantly  impresses 
npon  ns  the  rule  tliat  we  must  obey  the  state,  the  constituted 
hnman  gorernment,  ai  roproaenting  in  so  far  the  divine  Uw. 
Ibmder  unto  Cssar  tlic  things  that  are  Cajsar's^  and  to  Ood 
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the  thingi  thftt  ur  God's."  The  Charoh's  oommanilB  arc  baaftd 
on  that  oommaodnient  of  Christ,  iti  which  tbore  U  no  abnormal 
division  or  conBict  of  lojral  dotiee,  bat  simply  a  oodrdinatioD  of 
them.  Neither  is  the  loyalty  of  Catholics  divided.  They  oboj 
6o<l  and  theCharch  in  faith  and  morals,  and  the  statv  in  other 
matters. 

"IHaUMdatjafaUiforeoaadcaee'iiate.  to  obey  the  eirtl  law  uid  iitat« 
astboritlM.  .  .  .  We  am  bmod  to  obey  tfa«  btws  of  tbe  sut«  wbeo  tbe; 
BT«  not  ooacr&r7  Lo  the  Uw  of  God.  Sbould  the  law  be  oajiui  or  la  con- 
tempt of  retlgioa.  we  ar«  not  bound  to  obey  it.  .  .  .  Tbe  motlre  of 
DbedieiirMfthoatdbe,  noHnenlyfeu'af  peaatties.  bata<oiuei«FiMou«aaiua 
Hfd-altf'  ' 

Could  there  be  anything  more  in  acoord  with  the  American 

idea?    Our  nation  is  founded  on  obedience  to  just  lawsj  with 

liberty  to  roaitt  oujost  onoe.    Catholics  everywhere  have  the 

same  right  of  self-goveniment  and  of  opposing  tyranny  which 

the  founders  of  the  Itepublic  upheld — ^no  more  and  no  len.     De 

Harbe,  in  his  approved  catechism,  says  we  are  bonud  to  aisist  our 

temporal  mters 

**  lu  tbeir  necenltie*  ftsd  dau^rs,  mod  «tco  to  aacTUIre  oar  pCOpartT 
and  life  for  their  defence  o^&iDst  the  encmiM  of  oar  coontrj;*' 

and  that  we  six  aoaikst  them 

"by  ang  wort  of  tr^atvn,  or  nmfpirocy  agoif^  our  govtmmefU  and 

counfty." 

The  Church  connseU  always  moderation  and  peaceable,  loyal 
methods  in  opposing  nnjnst  laws ;  yet  St.  Thomas  A()ninas,  whose 
teachings  are  ratified  by  it,  hnh)  that  nnjuit  UtJaiidH  is  a  buQi* 
dent  cause  for  revolution  by  the  people— the  precise  maxim  on 
which  our  American  revolntion  was  based.  Four  centuries  be- 
fore our  Puritan  fatlicrs  landed  here  he  also  aaserted  that,  for 
good  government  in  any  city  or  state,  it  is  eascntial  that  "lUI 
ehoiild  have  a  shara  in  the  government,  for  by  this  means  pcaco 
is  preserved  and  the  ooustJtntion  is  loved  and  observed  by  all." 
Tbe  Church  (as  attested  by  the  Protestant  historian  (iniaot)  has 
encouraged  and  cooperated  with  free  populnr  govoratncnt  in 
many  towns  and  slates,  since  even  before  the  eleventh  ccntnry. 
The  Papacy  neither  ererts  nor  claims  any  power  to  dictate  the 
political  (iction  of  Catholics,  her©  or  elsewhere.  If  religion  itself 
or  the  political  rights  of  Catholics  be  threatened,  the  Pope  may 

*  7%«  OOAolfc  iXwtrffw  of  AiffA  wmI  UortiU.  Br  Varr  Rrr.  WUBMi  Bttim. 
IX  O.  With  tbe  MDOtloD  of  &!•  Kwlaiwice  Ifaa  Cordind  wad  oUmt  Chanlt  AMMtW 
Um.    BaUMi.Uai. 
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adviK  defonaJTO  Actinn,  either  by  abstention  from  vnting  or  by 
tho  formation  of  n  party  ;  but  cvon  then  it  is  open  to  imliridaal 
Cstholica  to  follow  thiit  udvioc  or  not.  They  are  very  loth  to  take 
Bnch  Bt«p«,  and  are  driven  to  thctn  only  by  anti-religion  a  or 
tyrannical  secalar  powers.  For  Catholics  are  especially  jealons 
and  proud  of  their  ind  iridual  f i-oedom  as  dtizona,  and  do  not  liko 
to  limit  their  ]mLitica[  itidependonco  even  for  the  sake  of  protect- 
ing their  fuith.  Their  enemies  sometimes  force  them  into  such 
limits,  as  a  matter  of  sclf-preiiervation.  But  there  is  no  power 
anywhore  in  the  church  that  can  compel  the  Tote  or  action  of  a 
■ingle  Catholic  ngainiit  the  oecolar  government  to  which  he  baa 
giten  allegiance,  or  against  bis  conscience  as  a  citizen.  Leo 
Xin.,  denying  indignantly,  of  late,  the  accnwitjon  that  he  had 
incited  or  aidt^j  revolt  in  Sicily  against  that  Italian  goToninteDt 
which  is  BO  hostile  to  him,  declared  that  "  The  man  who  does  not 
love  his  fatherland  is  unworthy  of  the  blessing  of  tiod."  Tbe 
Oharch  has  not,  and  from  \\»  nature oaiiuot  have,  afixod  political 
policy  ;  its  one  object  being  to  maintain  Ubristian  principle, 
morals,  enlightenment,  and  spiritual  life  everywlicre;  whether  in 
republican,  monarchical,  patriarchal,  or  tribal  commonities.  It 
instills  good  citiEenshi[>,  good  morals,  obedience  in  and  to  and 
for  the  BtBtc.  On  political  questions,  our  Oatholic  citizens — aa 
those  who  know  them  best  niUKtadmit — are  tho  most  independent 
of  all,  and  even  the  most  divided  among  themselves. 

As  for  free  scliools,  tbe  Protestant  Hallam  ])rai8e8  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  sixth  century  for  their  zeal  in  founding  them  and 
promotiug  |}opuIur  oduoatiou.  Catholics  have  maintained  and 
tnultiplied  such  schools  over  since,  and  set  them  up  on  this  con- 
tinent long  before  tbe  Puritatis  erected  their  sectarian  pay- 
schools,  which  were  not  free.  Neither  the  Church  nor  its 
American  members  are  trying  to  break  down  tho  public-school 
system.  Thoy  wish  to  maintain  tho  frooechools  which  they  them- 
•bItbs  pay  for,  in  which  religion  is  taaght;  bccanee  to  them  re- 
ligion is  just  as  much  a  primary  element  in  life  and  thought  as 
arithmetic,  and  oven  more  i[n|)ortant  than  arithmetic  or  life  it- 
self. As  to  the  sharing  of  public  funds  for  part  support  of  de- 
nominational schools.  Catholics  themselves  arc  not  at  all  agreed.* 
But  even  iX  they  were  auuit  on  the  plan,  there  would  be  notbiog 

*  Sm  aUMMUU  tt  tw«niy  ulue  ArflbUaboiM  and  bliOiupa.  7a«  /ii(I«pMd«filt 
Jaanarr  II.  UM,  Auy  tvru  of  wtioai  a^pravvd  Mrb  a  |>Uu. 
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huinoas  or  treasonHble  in  it.  "  Weare  not  looking  tonionarnbies 
for  iDSlnictioii,"  mys  lbs  T^  P.  A.  [.  Vory  woll;  tliun  took  to 
the  republic  of  Switzerland,  which  is  somo  three  hundred  yean 
older  than  oore.  In  Switzorland,  children  arc  educated  almost 
wholly  in  the  publiu  schools;  but  tho  state  itself,  in  r11  but  one 
canton,  provider  for  tbeir  religious  eduoation,  either  in  or  oat  of 
the  scboolbouM.  It  scrupulously  arranges  that  neither  Oath- 
otics,  Protestants,  nor  Jews  shall  be  subjected  to  any  T«lieioiu 
instruction  other  than  that  of  their  own  belief. 

The  late  George  Washington,  first  President  of  tbo  TTnlted 
States  (whom  ihu  A.  P.  A.  Orangemen,  and  the  imported  patriots 
of  other  secn^t  societioB  Bcem  to  havo  forgotten),  emphatically  aa- 
mirM  iiH  that  national  morality  could  not  exist  without  religions 
priticip[t!8.  Tbu  American  scliootti  of  his  day  tauglit  those 
principles.  The  schools  of  Switzerland  instill  tbem  nov.  Is 
there,  then,  anything  unpatriotic  or  nnrepublican  in  the  snggea* 
tion  tliat  our  modem  public  schools  in  America  sliould  teach 
tbem,  with  due  regard  for  the  prepossessions  of  each  pupil  ?  Oris 
our  Kepublic  so  feeble  that  it  could  not  endnre  a  sharing  of  funds 
with  denominational  schools,  per  capita,  as  in  Kiigtaud,  where 
the  Bystcm  baa  neither  produced  discord  nor  disloyalty  nor  dis- 
turbed the  other  public  schools,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  hail 
peaceful  and  satisfactory  results  ? 

At  least  this  question  ought  to  remain  open  for  fair  and  tem- 
perate discussion  byall  Araerioans,  free  from"shol-gun"  oratory 
and  threats  of  intimidation,  violence,  and  ostracism,  such  as 
are  now  made  publicly  and  privately  against  American  Oatho* 
lies.  The  A.  P.  A.-ist«  are  leading  the  way  to  the  actual  slaugh- 
ter of  Catbolica,  as  in  1840-46.  They  are  the  Sim  Tappertits* 
of  the  body  politic,  apparently  aching  for  a  new  Iiord  George 
Gordon  riot.  The  L.  P.  A.  I.,  less  bloodthirsty,  still  proposes  to 
fetter  the  whole  people  with  amendments  that  will  rob  future 
generations  of  all  freedom  in  the  conduct  of  secular  and  religious 
education — chiefly  to  abridge,  just  now,  the  liberty  atit)  welfare 
of  Catholic  ci tizitns.  These  jMople  brandish  the  national  ensign 
at  us  as  though  it  were  something  hostile  to  us  Americans.  They 
seem  to  think  tliat  tbo  stars  of  the  flag  belong  to  Protestants  or 
B^oeticB,  while  Oatholios  are  to  rcceire  only  the  mtripa.  The 
day  will  come  when  the  whole  people  will  r^ret  Chat  the  Aoteri* 

*  8m  IHok«na*a  Bamnbg  Ri^v*. 


can   (lag  ma  over  Iow0re4  to  the  disgruce  of  being  uaed  t»  an 
emblem  of  bigotry^  sliameful  murovness  and  auti-Cbrutian  tyr- 

Gboror  PABaONS  TjATRHOP. 


BISHOP  DOANB : 

li'  I  put  auy  bosdiug  to  the  reply  to  Mr.  Ltithrop'a  paper  on 
Uoftility  to  Roman  Catholics,  1  ehould  call  thU  pajrar  Friendly 
Counaol  to  Aroericnn  Roman  Oatholica.  Theae  are  too  scriotiB 
times  to  deal  with  so  vital  a  question,  tittier  vitb  wortia  and  acta  that 
stirupTir)lencu,or  vith  wonls  which,  by  belittling,  tend  toinuretiae 
the  dangvr.  Looking  ut  any  subject  of  anxiety  with  amagnifying 
glui  is  no  worse  than  looking  ut  it,  as  Nelaon  did,  with  a  blind 
•jn  agBinst  the  teleecopti.  And  ridiculing  the  idea  of  the  ezisleace 
of  danger  is  lis  unwise  aa  exaggerating  its  amonnt.  The  6rst 
motive  of  Mr.  Lathrop's  paper  commands  my  sympathy.  It  ia 
meant  to  be,  and  to  a  degree  it  is,  an  appeal  to  the  sound  and 
sober  judgment  of  American  citizens  of  erery  national  deeooot 
and  of  every  religions  denomin^ttion  ;  hut  it  is  irnfortunately  a 
one-sided  and  partial  appeal.  When  Si.  Paul  had  tn-o  contontioua 
women  to  deal  with  in  Philippi,  he  was  not  content  with  appeal* 
ing  only  to  one  of  them,  but  he  said,  ''  I  beseech  Euodiaa  and  I 
hesetrh  Syntyche."  And  any  aJl-aroitnd dealing  with  this  qneetion 
of  the  admixture  of  religions  convictions  or  feelings  with  political 
issues  or  interests,  of  the  relation  between  ecclesiastical  bodies 
and  the  State,  must  have  a  word  of  warning  to  all  the  people 
who  are  conconied.  The  methods  which  Mr.  fjathrop  denounces 
are  most  un-Amerioau  and  most  unmanly  methods,  no  matter 
by  whom  resorted  to.  Prosecution  either  by  or  againtt  religion 
is  odious  in  the  sight  of  (tod  and  man.  Protoction  against  eren 
the  appearance  of  religious  iniorforenoe  in  publiu  Amerioan 
BfTairB  is  a  diflereub  thing.  Kvery  reltgiooa  body  ought  to  be  on 
guard  against  it,  and  ovary  citizou  ought  to  protect  the  State 
against  it.  The  laugnugc  of  itr.  Latli rap's  paper  is  not  Qnlyone> 
aided,  but  it  is  more  contemptuous  than  conciliatory;  more  the 
plea  of  an  advocate  than  the  pregcnlntion  of  a  judge. 

I  am  most  conliHlly  iri  accord  with  Mr.  f^dithrop,  in  condemn- 
ing any  B<H;rct  society  which  is  organized  to  control  political 
affairs.  I  know  nothing  whatever  a1)ont  the  organisation  called 
the  Americaa  Protective  Association,  except  by  rumor.    If  it  tin- 
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dertakei  to  proscribe  inea  from  political  office,  for  whicli  th«v  are 
6t.  or  to  prevent  mon  froai  obUininf  employm^at,  which  thp-jT 
could  get,  on  the  groand  that  they  sra  Roman  Catholics,  T  thoald 
deprecate  and  despise  its  actionas  strongly  as  he  can.  And  I  need 
hamllj  saj  that  I  sliould  absolutely  condemn  the  circalation  of 
fabehooda  ;  and  as  abaolntelj  the  stirring  up  of  noleoce,  arming 
against  alarms,  or  provoking  to  riolnnce,  by  preparation  to  reoiat 
it.  Uuc  I  muat  protest  aguiust  the  attempt  to  condemn,  on  the 
eame  grounds,  the  League  lor  the  Protection  of  American  Insti- 
tacioQS,  of  vbich  I  hare  the  honor  to  be  amomber.  That  society 
has  no  eecrets  to  keep  from  anybody.  It  propoees,  in  open  day, 
to  deal  by  constitutional  methods  with  the  principle  which  it 
maintains.  It  has  no  alliterative  alternatives  of  "ballot  and 
ballet."  It  is  not  responsible  for  the  personal  opinions  of  eron 
"its  gentlest  member."  It  has  no  HiTiliution  with  the  Evangel- 
ical  Alliance.  The  real  pnrpose  ia  the  avowed  pnrposo,  in  JU 
organization,  and  in  all  ita  ntterancos.  And  that  real  pnrposG  ia 
to  secure  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  faller  state- 
ment of  the  principles*  which  the  Constitution  already  asserta, 
namely,  the  entire  separation  of  CUurch  and  State ;  each  equally 
free  from,  euch  equally  respecting,  the  other.  And  it  seoka  to  in 
sort  this  amendment  iu  the  precise  language  in  which  it  already 
exists  in  several  of  the  State  coustituttuus. 

I  take  it  for  grant«d  that  Mr.  Lathrop  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
because  of  hid  statement  "  that  this  League  connisting  of  Proteat- 
ant«  would  join  with  us  (tliat  is,  with  Roman  Catholics)  in 
sweetest  harmony,  if,**  etc.  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  he  is  ut- 
terly mistaken  iu  ^sery  one  of  the  three  puriHMes  which  be  im- 
ports into  the  object  of  the  Ijcagne.  Wc  have  no  deelro  to  ask 
the  Roman  Ohnrch  to  abandon  the  religious  education  of  paro- 
chial sohools,  but  ouly  to  support  the  parochial  schools  in  which. 
greatly  to  their  honor,  they  give  religious  odacation.  We  have 
no  wish  that  they  should  "incidentally"  or  intentionally  " do- 
stroy  convents."  On  the  contrary,  we  thoroughly  honor  the 
devoted  livee  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Orders  of  reli- 
gions teachers.  And  far  from  asking  thorn  to  "  abandon  the 
faith  transmitted  to  them  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles,**  our 
only  prayer  ia  that  they  will  return  to  U,  and  maintain  that  faith 
as  it  has  been  held  "lUways,  everywhere,  and  by  all." 

*  "  Cdbrmi  tbUl  num  do  Uw  ruptettno  aa  MUbUibmnl  of  nimoii."  Art.  I. 
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It  is  no  attack  on  "  the  rery  existeaoo  of  sohooU  in  wbich  r»- 
lif^on  18  t-iiight,  whether  supported  by  itidividuiils  or  the  state, 
to  domaDiI  that  'elementary  schools' bo  not  */r««(^>'  but  kept 
*/rM' from  doaominiitioiial  coutrol."  This  laQguu};^  boga  the 
whole  qacation,  by  the  calm  insertion  of  the  word«  "or  the 
State."  The  Stjite  aupports  no  such  school,  and  onr  contention 
is  that  it  has  no  right  to.  And  the  words  "elomeutavy  schools  " 
uro  aaed  in  a  like  misloadiag  way.  '*  Kienientary  aohool  "  is  the 
teohuical  tertu  by  wltioJi  what  usud  to  bo  called  tha  ''common 
school"  is  distinguisUvd  from  tbe  high  school,  acodomy,  or  col- 
lie. And  these  elementary  schools  are  already  free  and,  there* 
foas  need  not  to  bo  "freed  from  denominational  control."  Mr. 
Lathrop's  line  of  reasoning  has  another  still  more  serious  defect 
in  it.  Nothing  is  more  unfair  or  more  unfortunate,  in  argument, 
than  to  introduce  confnaion,  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  there 
anonli/  two  opinions  npon  a  given  snbject  (both  being  the  ex< 
trome  opinions),  one  of  which  the  rcaaoncr  proves  to  bo  wrong, 
and  then  draws  the  easy  oonclusion  chat  the  other  equally  extreme 
opinion  is,  therefore,  right.  Intelligent  men  prefer  on  the 
whole  something  better  than  this  liobdon's  choice.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  the  "  American  Meobanics,"inanpardonabla 
Tiplenco,  hare  a  " ghost  dauue  "  "prophetic  of  imaginary  ris- 
ings," or  because  the  American  Protectire  Association  "  cirou- 
liktai  bogns encyclicals"  and  "instructions  frandulently  signed" 
"ordering  tho  Catholics  to  exterminate  non-Catholics  last 
autumn":  it  docs  not  follow  from  cither  of  those  that,  there* 
fore,  there  is  no  need  to  guard  against  the  tntntaion  of  dtstluo- 
tively  Roman  CathoUo  iuQuonce,  as  such,  into  onr  public  affairs ; 
and  no  danger  from  the  overwhelming  numerical  weight  of  the 
gathered  populations  In  onr  largo  cities,  of  American  citizeiU| 
recently  and  often  suddenly  naturalized,  who  are  to  a  xerj  larg« 
extent  nndor  tbe  almost  blind  control  of  the  Roman  CathoUo 
Chnrch.  Two  wrongs  never  made  a  right  in  the  world,  and 
they  do  not  in  this  case. 

Nothing  is  moreimpoAsibIn  and  nothing  much  more  idle  than 
to  buiidy  wonis  as  to  who  throw  tho  first  stouo  in  a  quurrel,  who 
provoked  a  fight,  who  bognn  a  controversy  :  and  t  diumiss  the 
effort  to  discuss  this  question  ;  except  to  say  that  inanliucss  moans 
self-reetntint,  alike  in  the  matter  of  attack  or  in  the  method  of 
misting.     Bat  ono  thing  iv  perbiotly  phiin,  in  part  of  this  con- 
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tcDlion  at  anv  rato..  that  the  so-called  conitnon-school  system  of 
tlio  L'liitoii  Stiitijti  of  Aniuriua,  iioitbor  I'rot^staitt  nor  RotnaD  bat 
undcnoraiQational,  baa  boon  fouudod  and  maintained  iu  America 
for  nearly  n  century  ;  and  tho  proposition  to  change  that  sjstem 
in  any  way  coiiiei}  from  Ilonie.  In  this  qutiatioD,  if  thero  ii  to  be 
a  quarrel,  Rome  is  certainly  tbe  attacking  party.  Free  schools. 
00  callecl,  hare  perhaps  been  established  for  yeiuv  by  Roman 
Catholica  :  bat  their  freedom  is  cmborrBised  by  the  condition 
that  the  children  must  tuko  their  peculiar  system  of  religious  teach- 
ing in,  along  with  the  re^t.  That  certainly  cannot  be  called  a 
free  school,  for  anybody  but  Roman  Catholics,  with  snch  a  con- 
dition impoGed,  It  may  not  perhaps  bo  known  that  the  so-called 
Faribanlt  plan  of  Arclibisliap  Ireland  has  been  for  years  prac* 
tisud  and  is  to-day  tolerated  in  Poughkeepsie,  where  theRoman 
parochial  school  buildings  are  owned  by  tho  city  department  of 
public  instruction;  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  and  teach- 
ers in  those  scliools  arc  paid  by  tbe  public  money  raised  for  tbe 
support  of  public  schools.  Mr.  Lathrop  must  pardon  plain  men 
who  hare  no  subtle  gifi  of  second  sight,  if  they  aru  nmible  to  see 
how  even  the  assertion  of  twenty-nino  bishops  in  the  IndapendttU 
can  he  made  to  agree  with  the  text  of  the  Ttaltimore  encyclical  on 
tho  subject  of  public  as  against  parooliial  schools;  or  with  various 
attempts  made  since  then  to  get  parochial  schools  ander  state 
support  \  or  with  tho  utterances  uf  Monsigiior  SatolU  ;  or  with  tbe 
oracular  yet  somfwhai  intelligible  decision,  on  the  question  be- 
tween the  two  parties  in  the  Roman  Church  on  this  subject,  ia 
the  letter  of  the  Pope.  Say  what  one  will,  Rome  does  not  lore 
the  public-school  system  nor  tho  theory  of  uniTersal  education. 
The  coantries  where  she  controls  entirely  the  education  of  the 
children  are  the  countries  in  which  tbe  larg^t  percentage  of 
illiteracy  prevails.  She  has  a  wonderful  power  of  adapting  herself 
to  circumstances,  with  a  view  to  shape  and  control  those  circum- 
staucea ;  and  she  bides  her  time.  But  what  she  wants  is  Roman 
Catholic  Americans.  What  we  want  is  American  Roman  Catho- 
lics. And  we  shall  never  get  theae,  by  supporting  her  parochial 
Khools  or  by  letting  her  control  our  public  schools.  This  is  a 
kind  of  thing  which  the  non-Roman  citizens  of  America  do  not 
believe  in.  and  propose  by  all  lawful  and  constitutional  method* 
to  prerent.  Mr.  Lathrop  naturally  sees  no  objection  to  it. 
Indeed,  while  he  denies  the  intention  of  Rome  to  meddle  with  tbq 
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Bcliool  fund,  lie  asserU  that  it  is  perfectly  right  for  her  to  do  it 
if  eho  ciui.  But  it  socms  imposeible  for  axxy  fair-inindMl 
peraoD  to  deny  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  this  nicaiiB 
Bnpportiti);  a  peculinr  form  of  religious  tcachinif,  out  of  tlio 
lands  raisoil  by  tuxea  from  the  Statt?.  And  whvtUcr  noy  now 
lunrndmeut  to  the  constitution  bo  inserted  or  not,  tliis  is  a  plain 
violation  of  tho  spirit  and  letter  of  tho  confltitntion,  which 
forbids,  not  tsinhlinhinf}  any  religion,  bnt  "  making  any  liiw 
rM;)«i7/iii<;rthe  establishment  of  religion."  Wo  hare  had  a  KlandJng 
ccinttintion  in  the  New  York  IjCgiflUtnre  for  years  upon 
a  similar  subject,  under  the  wcll-knourn  "freedom  of  worahip 
bill/'  In  the  unamended  form  in  which  that  bill  was  introduced, 
it  would  have  compelleil  the  State  to  pay  tho  salaries  of  the  Roman 
chaplains  uf  thcso  institutions  out  of  tho  public  funds.  It  was 
not  pssKtd  and  it  was  not  signed,  nntil  the  langnago  was  altered  so 
M  to  make  this  impossible.  Frei^om  of  worship,  of  coarse,  was 
gnuiiod,  as  it  ought  to  be,  hut  compulsory  supjiort  by  the  State 
of  auy  ]>Articn]ar  kind  of  worship  wa<)  prevented.  I  am  not  as 
fond  of  tho  "  ex  uno  (thee  omnesi "  principle  as  Mr.  Lathrop  nocmg 
to  be,  oithf^r  in  judging  of  the  L.  P.  A.  I.  ^rom  the  views  of  "  its 
genUest  member,"  or  in  considering  Genenil  Sheridan  and  Chief 
Justice  Taney  typee  of  tho  Boninn  Catholic  in  {toliiics  ;  or  in 
taking  Mr.  I^throp  as  a  spocinion  of  the  loyalty  to  American 
principlcit  of  wbat  lie  is  pleaseit  to  call  (by  an  exclusion  of  all 
other  Christians  quite  as  contemptuous  as  any  utterances  of  the 
A.  P.  A.)  "  the  nnirertttl  Church.*'  Perhaps  in  hii  case  h%red> 
ity  has  ovorconio  onTironment.  Possibly  some  of  his  Ameri- 
canism is  dne  to  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  years'  didtillation  of 
Yankee  blood  which  courses  in  his  veins.  But  the  fact  is  that 
neither  individual  character,  individual  utt'orances,  nor  individnal 
HoUona  arc  the  test.  The  question  is,  Wliat  are  the  pronounced 
liriuciples  and  what  is  the  historic  recerd  of  tho  great  body  uf 
people  wliom  the  writer  of  tho  article  repreaents  ?  And  it  is  not 
miauga  war-ury,  nor  sounding  a  utwleaa  alarm,  to  call  attention 
to  thevc  two  matters. 

The  contention  winch  I  think  must  be  mode  and  maintained 
L«,  tliat  the  pronounccl  priiici|)K'«  of  the  Roman  Church  give  the 
Chnrch  the  right  to  control  tlie  political  action  of  its  members; 
and  that  the  hifitoric  rec4'jrd  of  tlie  Chnrch  for  oentnries  showa 
tliut  the  Cliureh  cxcrcisos  that  right.  Tliu  quotation  from  Dr. 
VOL.  OLTIII. — xo.  4fiO.  37 
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Bjrno*«  iMwk  on  the  Catholic  Doctrim  of  Faith  and  Morals 
8tat«s  the  whole  case  :  "  We  are  bonnd  to  obej  the  laws  of  the 
state  wAtfw  they  are  not  oontrarj  to  the  law  of  Ood."  But  who 
is  t«  decide  this  i)ae«tiou  ?  The  theory  of  thehi£her  law,  alwajra 
a  most  dangerous  thing  to  pot  in  practice,  h&s  been  the  fertile 
source  of  anarchy  and  rebellion,  even  when  it  was  cxorcisod  by 
ttidividuals,  or  by  citizens  bunding  ihemaelves together  ascitizens. 
But  when  such  a  decision  is  posaiblo  to  be  modo,  not  by  indirid- 
uuls  on  their  own  consciences,  nor  by  citizens  of  a  stato  formed 
into  u  political  party  or  a  seoular  organization,  but  by  an  ccclcei- 
atitical  organization,  nay  by  a  single  ecclesiastic  claiming  Borer- 
oignty,  tciuporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  accepted  and  rooog- 
nized  as  infallible,  the  case  is  enormously  aggmrated.  And  this 
is  the  plaiu  principle  of  the  Church  of  Uome,  according  to  her 
own  official  utterances,  of  which  in  regard  to  this  mutter  of  edu- 
cation, for  instance,  a  single  one  avails  against  any  individual  as- 
sertion or  opinion.  I  hare  already  quoted  it  in  the  XoJtrii 
Ahbbican  Rbvihw.  It  is  from  tho  famoa-i  Encyolioal  of  Piai 
IX.  anuthonuiLizitig  in  terms  "the  proposition  to  iustruot  joath 
upari  from  tlm  C'atliolic  faith." 

I  should  like  to  pnt  hero  in  capital  tetters  one  sentence  from 
Mr.  Lathrup's  articlo  as  worthy  of  imitation  of  all  nou-Boman 
Christians,  and  cxpresdiug  exactly  my  own  view  of  the  due 
relation  of  that  Church  to  education.  "They  (that  is  tha 
Roipan  Catholics)  wish  to  maintain  the  free  schools  which  thtg 
thsmselven  pay  for,  in  which  religion  is  taught,  because  to  theiD 
religion  is  just  as  much  and  more  tho  primary  element  in  life 
and  thought  as  arithmetic,  and  oven  more  important  than  arith* 
mctic  or  life  itsolf."  But  the  side  argument  of  tho  paper  from 
beginning  to  ond  is  not  for  this.  It  is  making  the  State  nsu 
the  taxes  Ui  which  all  coatribni«,  to  maintain  and  pay  for 
Bchools  in  which  their  form  of  religion  is  taught.  DtMiying 
thtt  iut«tttion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  meddle  witli  [>ublia  schools, 
the  writer  claims  the  perfect  right  to  do  this  when  it  uau  bo 
done.  And  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  attempt  to  aipie. 
from  the  condition  of  things  in  Kii<^'Iarid,  in  favor  of  dividing 
tanda  between  public  and  deitomi  national  schools,  must  be  a 
failure;  becanse  th«  conditions  ore  ntterly  dilTorent.  Hreii  m 
Knglaiid  to-day  there  is  no  more  burning  question  than  ihf 
utftabli&hmcut  o(  an  understanding  beiwoeu  tlie  two   kinds  of 
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8cli<K»l«,  and  tliu  decision  m  to  what  th«  amonat  of  religions 
teaching  in  the  Bonn]  schools  shall  be. 

So  much  for  tho  Koman  jirinciple.  Now,  when  one  reiuU  into 
thii  principle  the  oxperience  of  the  past,  it  becomes  oren  more 
otuphiitic.  ESnglish  history,  from  the  ilnya  of  King  John,  ia  fall 
of  iusUticctt  of  tho  exorcise  of  tho  claim  of  the  Human  Pon- 
tiff to  ititerfcro  in  political  affairs.  The  realm  of  l^nghind  was 
uniJcr  the  |KijiaI  ban  (or  yearis,  because  tho  King  would  not  sub- 
mit to  tliv  L-outrol  uf  Ibu  Pope.  And  the  reluctant  wringing  of 
Uagiiu  Ohart*  from  the  King,  tu  the  meadow  of  Rnuu^medv,  was 
but  the  precursor  of  thefinal  uprising  of  tho  Knglish  peoplewhich 
brought  about  the  R«foruiatiou.  Not  roli|;ioua  liberty  onljr,  but 
uivil  liberty  a»  well,  was  tho  contest  and  tho  conqnost  of  that 
nmvcmeut.  The  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  from  various  Rnro- 
piuiu  couiitriot!,  and  the  revolution  which  destroyed  the  Ohria- 
lian  mis»iuns  in  Jajmi),  ciuinoL  be  forgotteu,  asuvjilenceof  the  at- 
tompL»  aud  the  result  uf  the  attempt,  to  exorcise  ccclebiaslieal  con- 
trol OTor  national  politics  and  eivil  affairs.  Little  ae  there  seems 
likely  to  be  anj  tuctr^^f/ul  elloit  tu  bring  back  such  a  condition 
of  things  in  this  ninctoeuth  century  in  America,  it  is  easier  and 
wiser  to  prevent  beginnings  than  to  aroid  their  results.  The  wise 
mail  will  bo  wamc<I  in  time,  not  to  attack,  but  to  defend  ;  not  to 
lUstroy,  btit  to  prevent.  The  principle  of  Rome  is  unchanging. 
Tiie  claim  of  Rone  la  unmodified.  The  policy  of  Rome  is  simply 
un  lulitpiatioii  of  methods  to  aeoure  its  unmodified  claims  and  ita 
unchanging  purpo&e.  And  the  bishop  \(  ho  wears  tho  triple  crown 
to-day,  in  the  decayed  capital  of  a  politically  uniui[iortaut  king- 
dom, is  as  uuqualiQed  in  his  assertion  of  his  right  to  temporal 
flOToraignty  and  imperial  domination  and  universal  control,  as 
when  his  preduocBsor  was  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Patriui  ehate 
which  contained  the  dominant  and  imjierial  city  of  tho  woHd. 

By  ttll  means  let  the  discussion  bo  by  "all  Amcricanw,"  and 
Ift  ii  Ix)  "  temperate  and  fair."  Never  was  fairer  or  more  tcm- 
p«mito  statement  made  than  by  tho  Bomnn  Catholic  editor  of  tho 
Baltimore  Sun  in  rognni  to  the  uttemi)t  which  waa  undoubtedly 
pruposcil  (although  for  souie  reason  unknown  to  me  the  propoval 
wax  nut  at  tliut  time  pushnl)  to  claim,  in  Maryland,  as  well  as  in 
Now  York,  a  share  of  public  moneys  for  parocbiul  schools.  1 
tdiould  bv  gtad  tu  oubslilute,  for  Mr.  Liithroji's  e-c  uno  Jine 
viniie.f,  the  uiUvv  Uitiii   formula  0  «i  »ic  omtiex!    Is  it  beyond 
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«U  hopo  that  both  tho  parties  to  this  controTPrRj  may  f^ei  ihcm- 
sijlrcs  ioto  that  Bame  t«mper  and  spirit,  ?  The  land  is  ^nrclj  large 
BDongh  for  Abnbam  md  Lot  to  lire  together  in.  There  ara 
poiDta  eooagh,  thank  God^  in  common^  both  in  religion  and  in 
monds^  to  make  it  poesiblo  for  as  to  agree  lovingly  and  vork  to- 
gether in  our  agreemenU  ;  to  agree  to  dieagree  where  disagroe- 
mont  must  como  ia  ;  and  to  conGiie  ourselves,  churchmen  a.* 
churchmen  no  matter  what  their  name,  in  the  adraacement  of. 
their  own  religious  interests  and  work,  and  citizens  as  citixen«, 
in  their  own  line  of  ciWc  Katies.  This  is  the  place  where 
the  injunction  of  the  Master  best  comes  in,  to  "render 
unto  CsBar  the  things  tliat  are  Caasar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."  And  if  thia  blessed  state  of  things 
may  unly  t>e  brought  about,  we  may  come  to  what  the  bootling  of 
the  chapter  in  the  English  Bible  calls  "  the  peaceable  kingdom  of 
the  branch  ont  of  the  root  of  Jesee,"  when  "  fipbraim  shall  not 
envj  Judah  and  Judab  shall  not  rex  Ephraliu."  It  ia  really  only 
an  accident  of  the  case  tbnt  this  qneetion  assumeethe  appearanoe 
of  a  rivalry  between  what  arc  called  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Il  merely  means  that  no  other  religions  body  except 
the  Roman  Chnrch  has  made  the  claim,  or  ever  appears  in  any 
corjKirate  capacity,  to  interfere  in  qneations  which  concern 
Boonlar,  political^  or  civic  affairs.  If  I  am  rightly  informed  as  to 
the  retmlts  of  the  last  census,  the  Uotnsn  communion  is  by  no 
means  "one-BixtU  of  the  popuKtionor  Auiorica."  But  wbataver 
its  proportion  may  be,  it«  corporate  action  becomes  serious 
because  it  ii)  a  compact  body,  while  the  other  Christian  pcoploa 
ore  broken  up  into  rarious  denominations.  It  wiuldn,  iu  this 
way,  a  power  which  cannot  but  be  infinitely  valuable,  in 
its  legitimate  sphere  of  religions  and  moral  control  over  its 
own  people;  and  infinitely  dangerouB  when  it  is  exercised  In 
matters  that  lie  beyond  it«  sphere.  Mr.  Lathrop  objects  to 
the  application  of  the  word  "  alien."  It  la  eminently 
unfair,  of  courKe,  to  classify  as  aliens,  moaning  thereby 
un-American,  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion, 
en  masse.  They  j»rea  jiart  of  the  bono  and  sinew  of  the  body 
politic.  That  they  have  been  inOuitely  vnlaable  in  the  ilevelop- 
ment  of  thia  new  country,  that  tliey  were  loyal  patriot*  in  our 
civil  war,  that  thoy  have  the  right  to  all  the  liberties  of  citizen* 
ship  aud  to  all  the  honor  iu  their  faithful  diaoliarge  of  its  duties, 
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one  glailly  rccognixos.  And  jrot  it  is  hani  to  llnd  any  other  word 
which  Uuiicribes  thu  wholo  commanion  of  a  Churob  which  owna  ita 
highest  allogiaucu  to  »  uingle  ho»(I^  who  is  a  foreigner  acroas  the 
lea.  All  the  more,  therefore,  ia  it  inijiortant  that  the  members  of 
that  body  ithouUl  avoid  the  ajipearaDcc  of  iDtroduelag  foreign 
muthods  into  domostio  affnirs.  And  every  now  and  Uieu  some- 
thing occurs  which  suggests  thu  maintouunco  of  a  separate  and 
UDaMin]ilat«d  spiiit,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  charactanse 
by  any  other  name.  On  the  hut  Roman  feoAt  of  St.  PatricV, 
this  old  Dutch  town  of  Albany  waa  titkun  pogscssion  of  by 
the  IriBli,60piimtiug  themaelvefl  aa  Irishmen,  floating  an  Irish  flag, 
snd  making  a  distinction  even  among  the  Irish,  becanae  it  was 
Roman  Catholic  Irishmen  who  painted  the  town  green.  It  ia  a 
cnrioiis  fact  that  the  next  Monday  morning,  when  for  the  first  time 
after  St.  Patrick's  day,  the  flag  floated  from  the  top  of  the  Capitol 
o£  the  State,  it  was  tora  lengthwise  iu  two ;  the  stars  wrapped  around 
the  top  of  the  pole,  and  Iho  stripes  floating  t»larItiS3  iu  the  wind. 
If  t  had  any  dispoeltiou  to  deal  with  this  snbjeot  lightly,  as  Mr. 
l«throp  sometimoa  does,  I  might  perhaps  hare  reccired  an  im- 
pnsdon,  something  like  that  which  the  New  Irftndon  wind- 
itorm  produced  on  tlie  miuda  of  Mr.  I^ilhrop's  timid  Yankee 
progenitors-,  orihnt  diatTibiitton  mij^hthaveoocurred  tome,  which 
Mr.  Lathrop  anggests,  namely,  a  division  of  the  stripes  from  the 
stars.  But  as  it  hupiwned,  I  only  felt  glad  lliat  uo  forett^u  dug 
floatad  from  Uie  central  public  building  of  the  Empire  Slate,  but 
only  the  old  flag  of  the  one  country  which  decliucs  to  allow  for- 
eign quarrels  to  bo  ]M<q>etaatcd  on  its  soil ;  or  to  accept  any  oit- 
Isenebip  that  \a  not  assimiUted  to  the  American  principles  of 
absolato  separation  between  church  and  state,  and  that  kind 
of  freedom  in  religious  lihorty  which  means  liberty  from  all  reli- 
gious dietatiun,  iutt.!rfereiiuu,  or  uuntrol.  lam  glad  to  tiud  this 
expression  quoted  iu  an  Albany  newspaper  from  an  addreas  by 
Archbidhop  Ireland : 

"Cfttbolltvof  Irbb  dflMeotmtwt  beoD  tbcfrKuanl  not*^  tuu-m  rallglou 
by  UnkiRit  with  lli«  church  f"<ih  nwtt"""'  ■'*''■«  "^r  r^T^t**"*.  ny  *<wl»lnj  tj> 
Clr«  A  anprenutey  to  Irish  control,  or  so  actitiR  ID  onr  manner  m  to  Indaoe 
tfaff  belief  •outiit  Amsrleaaa  Chat  tl»  Oatbollc  Church  \a  not  thoruutcblr 
AneilcaD,  Tbo  Cbarcb  bsa  niffered  from  Uok  of  AmericuiLim.  One  oaitoii- 
kllatu  bi  u)(l  rniut  be  ■upreme  In  our  civil  and  soctal  mftttcnt,  And  Uut  is 
Annlc&n  nftUonAlUu.  On  thU  condition  ba«  Amerfe*  ftdmlcted  roielgnera 
to  citlKntljip.  No  political  sTgre^ation  of  ciilz^ofl  on  forcijin  I^Meau  ba 
allvwvd.    It  U  wrouR  to  1iav«  »  so-called  Irlsh-AowilcaD  vote.    No  eiM 
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sboald  vote  aa  ut  Irishman  and  seek  an  office  as  an  Irishman.  It  Is  wrong 
In  private  life  to  cnltirate  the  spirit  of  a  foreign  nationalism  at  the  expense 
of  American  natlonallam," 

This  is  a  politic  utterance  of  a  sound  principle.  It  touches  one 
spot  of  the  danger  of  alienism  in  civil  affairs.  It  does  not  go  far 
enough,  I  think,  in  suggesting  the  dangers  of  the  religious  lines, 
publicly  drawn  as  they  have  been  in  Canada,  between  fioman 
and  Protestant  Irishmen,  And  it  seems  to  me  only  carrying  out 
the  principles  of  this  timely  caution  to  go  on  to  the  point  which  I 
am  arguing,  "that  no  political  segregation  of  citizens  on  'eccle- 
aiaatical '  lines  can  be  aUoved. " 

Wm.  CbOSWELL  DOAITB. 


ENGU.\D  IN  THE  MEDITERUMEAN. 

BT    ADXTRAL  P.   H.    COLOITB,    ftOYAI.  NATT. 


To  one  who  Iiaa  hcen  watching  it,  the  change  in  the  public 
view  of  her  naval  poaition  and  policy  which  has  taken  place  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  surely  otio  of  the 
mofit  remarkable  algns  of  the  tiuioc.  It  eooms  almoBt  impo&aiblo 
to  believe  that  only  four  and  twenty  yeai's  ago  the  reduction  of 
British  navul  force  to  the  lowest  possible  terms  woa  the  favorit« 
pinnk  in  the  political  platform  of  a  popular  ministry.  But  it 
WM  00.  The  govemmcnt  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  came  into 
office  in  1860,  with  Mr.  Childors  as  its  instrumotit  at  the  head 
of  the  Adminilty,  was  cheered  to  the  eclio  in  its  design  of  cut- 
ting  down  luival  Force  to  a  mere  Bhred,  with  the  sole  per  contra 
of  a  reduced  budget  The  voices  that  wore  then  raised  in  protest 
wero  feeble  and  far  between  ;  and  they  were  drowned  in  the  roar 
of  applause  which  welcomed  each  stroke  as  it  fell  upon  oar  shipS; 
ni>on  our  men,  and  upon  our  ofGcers.  Mr.  Childera  wha  preecnt, 
far  in  the  rear,  nud  almost  hidden  iu  the  crowd,  at  the  gruai  meut- 
ing  which  took  place  in  the  city  of  London  towards  the  close  of 
last  year,  and  one  could  not  avoid  spoculating  on  the  nature  of 
his  thoughts  as  ho  listened  to  the  denunciations  of  his  bygone 
policy  by  stanch  IbulicHls,  and  the  cheers  with  which  bin  con- 
dvmuation  was  inferentially  greoted. 

But  in  those  days  of  the  "  Kuow-Nothinga  "  the  natal  posi- 
tiun  of  Great  Britain  was  the  liutt  consideration  that  entered  min- 
istera'  heads.  It  was  not  one  to  have  germinated  there,  and  the 
navy,  which  might  have  spoken,  hatl  neglected  the  study  which 
could  have  given  it  voice,  and  was  either  silent  or  trumpeted  with 
an  unoertain  sound.  It  has  been  common  since  to  auy  that  in 
1870  the  folds  of  the  Petiiusula  and  Waterloo  had  wrapped  away 
tlw  maaning  and  memory  of  Trafalgar.    Men  did  not  rouse  them- 
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solves  safficioutly  to  remember  that  the  enMitaoss  and  beauty  of 
tbuDe  hiiitorical  sti'uctare«  were  Jim  to  tUesoliil  uaval  piUkn  which 
supported  Ihem.  The  apathy  of  the  oary  is  also  ingeuioualy  ao- 
connted  for  bj  the  daily  life  of  its  otfioen  when  afioat  Loug  sea 
cruincs,  and  loDsor  stays  in  remote  porbg,  cut  the  communicatiotu 
of  naturally  reflective  otBcera  with  their  fellows,  and  withered, 
like  a  want  of  rain,  the  buds  of  thought.  1  rather  incliae  to 
add  to  thoao  cau^ea  of  naval  failure  to  realise  and  enforce  the 
situation  the  internecine  wars  that  raged  in  the  bosom  of  the  ser* 
vice.  Steam  was  fighting  sail ;  iron  and  istuul  were  fighting 
wood;  rifled  gnng  were  fighting  smoothbores;  breech-loading 
was  6ghting  muzxic-loading ;  the  torpedo  was  rousing  itself,  and 
armor-plating  was  fighting  everything.  The  uaval  mind  waa  so 
engaged  in  watching  the  contests  of  these  combatants,  and  In 
backing,  now  one  and  now  another,  that  it  had  no  leisure  to  look 
around  and  to  uh;  to  what  lengths  the  eagor  and  igaomnb  poUti- 
oians  might  bo  carried. 

But  the  mischief  of  1870  was  like  a  sudden  shower-bath  to  the 
navy,  and  recalled  it  from  the  fever  of  internal  questionings  to 
the  consideration  that  all  might  be  broken  up  together  by  the 
waves  of  a  pnblic  opinion  which  rolled  on  without  aim  or  method. 
Aiter  this  wo  may  see  a  gradual  roriral  of  the  study  of  naval  his- 
tory from  tho  philoBOphtcal  side ;  and  out  of  the  study  wo  can  eee 
gradually  arising  rooted  convictions  on  the  subject  of  our  nsvml 
condition  and  8tatut},  Naval  men  Iiavo  boon  impelled  to  write 
and  speak  because  they  thomselvos,  on  looking  back,  have  reached 
a  knowledge  of  their  former  blindness.  Their  words,  flowing 
from  reasoned  sources,  have  gradually  made  their  way.  lAjmen 
of  all  positions  have  been  awakened.  Many  have  searched  the 
naval  scriptures  daily  whether  these  things  were  so;  and  tho 
whole  flood  of  an  accumulating  knowledge  has,  in  a  senM, 
piled  itself  in  the  great  works  of  an  American  naval  offi*^r.  We 
cAnnot  lose  sight  of  the  weight  Captjun  Mahau's  books  luivc  had 
with  the  British  public.  It  is  not  alone  the  beauty  of  their  style, 
their  admirable  lucidity,  their  logical  eequenoe^  and  thoir  depth 
of  thought  which  have  givem  them  power.  Oreat  weigbtbelongs 
to  all  these  elements,  but  the  greatest  weight  of  all  is  the  sense  of 
conlirmation  from  an  independent,  aud  certainly  impartial,  au- 
thority, of  all  that  the  possibly  prejudiced  Euglisb  naval  ofl3cer 
has  been  for  twenty  years  struggling  to  impress  on  his  countrymen. 
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'itT  some  five  and  thirty  years,  uulil  eiglit  or  ten  yeurs  ago, 
the  jianic  of  the  Knglieh  mind  was  a  lo«t  battle  with  the  French 
— ^r,  it  might  bo,  with  the  Gormans — on  the  Susaox  Downs.  In 
1859  a  royal  commiaaion  sat,  which  hiid  it  down,  aroid  gcnrnil 
approTul,  and  with  aoorcely  a  naval  voice  raised  iti  oppoailion, 
thot  it  was  not  to  be  expected  thai  England  would  ever  bear  tlie 
cost  of  keeping  her  command  of  the  Channol  in  war.  It  was  diu- 
linctly  inferred  thiit  chu  true  dufence  of  the  Briliiih  islaudii  van  a 
perfected  system  of  coast  defence ;  u.nd  a  grout  group  uf  Bhips, 
•uit&ble  for  no  otherpurpoeo,  was  put  ujmu  thestocka.  "  Tolteep 
ouraborca  inviolate"  by  something  which  was  attached  to  them 
was  the  completion  of  the  idea  of  the  patriotic  Englishman ;  and 
few  minds  gr«ip<Hl  the  fact  that  such  an  aim  wonld  secnre  their 
nitimato  desecration,  jnst  as  the  aim  of  the  Parisian  eneeinU 
ended  in  the  march  of  the  Prnssifins  through  her  streets. 

It  wag  not  until  1867  that  .Sir  John  Colombo  in  a  remarkable 
piimphlet,  under  the  title  of  7%«  Protection  of  Our  Commerce 
in  War,  scattered  all  such  Ibeorioa  to  the  wiuds,  and  showed 
tbut  water  territory  was  only  different  from  land  territory  in 
degree,  not  in  kind  ;  and  that  as  the  only  real  protection  of 
Paris  was  the  defence  of  Franco,  so  the  only  real  defence  of  the 
British  ialanda  was  tlie  command  of  the  sea.  And  this  was 
for  an  identical  reason :  becanse  neither  Paris  nor  the  British 
isliUidB  were  solf-sustaiiiing.  Brcauee  the  conquering  of  the 
commoDicationfl  of  Paris  with  Franco  was  the  conquest  of 
France  and  Paris  wltluu  it ;  and  because  the  conquest  of  the 
na  b;  the  enemy  was  the  oonqneet  of  all  non •self-contained 
iiloiuls  within  it4  boundaries.  The  growing  aonac  of  this  very 
simple  position  has  been  now,  for  several  years,  working  like 
laavon  in  the  British  mind,  and  we  can  see  it  fermenting  and  de- 
veloping OS  the  mouths  go  on.  The  M^inister  in  1870  was  con- 
tent— and  tho  acquiesoenoe  of  Parliament  showed  that  it  also  was 
content — to  draw  the  numerical  comparison  botweoa  the  naval 
forooi  of  Franoo  and  England,  and  to  assume  that  the  position 
wat  a  safe  one  when  British  naval  forcea  were  not  inferior. 
Preparation  for  the  calm  reception  of  such  an  Idea  hod  certainly 
been  made  by  the  Boyal  Commissioners  of  1859,  which  allowed 
witneaics  to  sketch,  and  nccept«d  their  sketohca  of,  hypothetical 
war  positioos  which  now  ro»d  like  the  inconscqoent  arguments 
uf  a  child.     It  was  gmvcly  laid  down  that  we  should  be  prepared, 
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ID  war  time,  to  see  an  onemjr's  fleet  blockading  or  attAdcfng 
PorUiDiouch  or  Plymonth,  while  our  own  fleet  remainetl  fifty  or 
ono  hnndrod  miles  to  the  westward,  "protectingoaroommeroe.'' 
WhcD  even  expert  thought  was  in  such  a  condition,  it  waa  no 
wonder  thiit  simple  political  thought  waa  incapable  of  obsotTtng 
that  a  mere  equality  with  the  naval  forces  of  France  wonid  leave 
the  Britiah  Empire  at  her  mercy,  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
defendiug  an  eileusiTu  water  territory  by  merely  equal  forces 
against  the  necessarily  unexpected  attacks  of  an  enemy  wboae 
hands  were  free. 

It  was  an  advance  when  we  saw  that  we  mnst  at  least  have  a 
naral  force  considerably  superior  to  that  of  France ;  and  on  such 
a  basis  began  the  era  of  the  counting  of  nosos.  It  waa  always  the 
easiest  task  to  conut  ship  agiunst  ship  in  each  nation  ;  and  when 
the  balance  was  ehown  to  hs  against  us,  a  simple  and  forcible  ap- 
peal to  the  public  was  made.  But  in  reality  wo  migbi  bare  gone 
on  ooontiog  noses  till  the  end  of  time,  and  yet  have  made  no  ad- 
Tanoe.  It  was  the  appeal  to  history  and  the  putting  of  hypothet* 
ical  cases  of  war  which  gradually  nnderminod,  and  then  destroyed, 
let  us  hope  foreror,  the  theories  of  theGladstone-Childors  rigim*. 
Nothing  indoed  was  capable  of  thinning  the  density  of  that  block 
of  nn-thought  but  the  patting  of  cases.  What  amount  of  pro[K 
erty  had  we  always  on  the  sea  t  Scores  of  millions  of  {raanda. 
What  was  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  our  foreign  trade  ?  Soron  to 
eight  hundred  niillious  of  pounds  in  value,  and  from  ninety  to  a 
hundred  millions  of  tons  in  bulk.  Hour  did  we  stand  aa  ship- 
owners ?  Half  the  tannage  of  the  whole  world  <!arried  the  British 
flag.  Such  facts,  when  pondered  over,  satik  the  value  of  the 
mere  territorial  possession  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  showed 
that  the  greatness  and  power  of  that  which  we  call  "  England  " 
was  the  activity  of  all  the  peoples  which  bowed  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Queen  and  Empress,  In  the  check  which  war  might  im- 
pose upon  that  activity,  the  real  danger  was  to  be  aeon ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  bnt  that  onomios  with  heads  on  tbeir  shonldurs 
would  never  dream  of  facing  the  risks  of  violating  the  land  of 
thirty*cight  millions  of  })eoplo,  until  they  had  flrst  snooeeded  in 
reducing  them  to  a  state  of  coma. 

Then  came  the  qaeetion.  How  mncb  of  the  import  into  the 
British  islands  was  food  1  And,  Was  it  posublefor  the  islaudem 
to  subsist  with  that  supply  cut  or  even  seriously  checked  F    Half 
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the  biillc  of  tlio  i in porftg— between  11,000,000  and  13,000,000 
tons — wus  ffi(ii]j  and  it  was  ft  anpply  of  nine  pounds  per  daj  for 
eaob  family  in  the  kingdom.  Connt«r-prop08itions  were,  how- 
cror,  put  forwiinl  hy  thoHC  who  had  nayol  fiiilwl  to  nee  tliiit  there 
was  DO  CBsoiitiul  dilTeroiKtc  bolwiien  land  roada  and  water  roodSf 
and  that  the  twenty  Ihoueand  ships  which  were  required  to 
hring  in  the  food  could  scarcely  pass  through  the  enemy's, 
lin(«. 

Such  broad  consideratioiu  as  these  were  Assimitate-d  in  the 
oonrse  of  timo  and  ted  to  tho  "  Northbrook  programme"  of  1884. 
Of  ooiirsfl  thero  waa  here  fv  counting  of  noses.  Tbore  always 
must  be  this^  but  it  is  tho  deeper  sense  of  our  ettrategiciil  position 
which  led  to  it,  and  gave  tho  figures  their  force.  Study  went  on 
after  tho  launch  of  tho  Northbrook  programme,  and  the  views  of 
"  tbe  man  in  the  street  "grew  more  and  more  into  accordance 
with  phiin  (act.  The  counting  of  noses  became  possessed  of  a 
graver  ngnificanoe,  and  in  1888  began  the  strong  moremest 
whirh  led  to  tho  FlAmilton  programme  of  1889. 

But  there  was  here  a  most  remarkable  change.  Hitherto 
wlutever  might  have  been  tho  growing  sense  of  rcftlity  which 
was  attached  to  naval  affairs,  programmes,  when  they  came  out, 
were  more  based  ou  the  quNtion  of  nosee  than  are  the  real  stra- 
tegic requirements.  Even  naval  men  of  reflection  and  expcrienoo 
wvre  lound — und  not  in  small  uumbcrs — whose  ultimate  decision 
took  the  form  of  demnndiug  ship  (or  ship,  and  two  (or  oue  of 
the  French  Navy.  The  &llacy  of  placing  the  British  and  the 
French  in  identical  strategical  positions  waa  far  from  being  ex- 
ploded. The  gist  of  thought  which  developed  into  aot  was  simi- 
lar to  that  which  makes  all  " temperance "  societies  ''teetotal^' 
societies  in  tho  end.  As  methods  of  inducing  temperance — or 
uiflil(>mt«  nBo-~ror|niro  thought,  consideration,  and  explanation 
before  lulnptiun,  a  certain  weariness  creeps  in  and  the  total  ab- 
stalour.  with  decision  which  requires  loss  thought,  hoe  it  all  his 
own  way,  so  the  olassoa,  sizes,  and  numbers  of  war  ships  which 
the  strategist  proposes  to  build  presappow  a  scheme  of  strategy; 
a  certain  definite  coarse  of  action  on  the  ontbreak  of  war.  But 
the  adoption  of  such  a  echame  requires  great  precedent  labor  and 
thoQght,  and  long,  intricate  explanaUon  to  follow.  The  weariness 
oreeps  in,  and  the  definite  rule  which  may  or  may  not  hare 
tbougbi  behind  it  carries  the  Bay. 
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In  tlio  Ilatnilton  programme^  however,  ustrat^cal  boBO  wis 
pluin  !  Three  cUasoaof  sliip«  vere  builL  Tho  battleship,  u 
ttm  ropresentativQ  of  derence.  the  irapcrturbablv  holder  i>f  oc- 
cupied waters;  the  cruiser,  ils  tho  protector  of  uoruuicrc*;  in 
wutura  held  by  the  bultlesbipit,  hut  liable  to  be  raided  bjr  the 
Hying  "commorce-destrojer";  aod  I:i«t1;  the  "  snti-iorpedo- 
boat-vt!S!ie1,"  spcciallv  de«igned  ob  theia-ahorc  vatchcr  of  tho 
enciny^B  war  ports.  It  was  not  alone,  therefore,  the  number  of 
ships — thoQgh  70  was  a  substantial  addition — ^laid  down  in  tho 
Hamilton  prognimme  which  gave  repoeo  to  the  reflective  naval 
mind  :  it  was  more  the  rerelation  of  definite  strategical  policy  at 
the  Adroiralt^,  and  tho  sense  that  principle,  well  thought  oat, 
was  dominating  tho  provision  of  naval  force  even  as  it  had  dom- 
inatod  a  hundred  yearn  before.  The  pause  which  showed  it- 
self as  the  Hamilton  ships  approached  completion  was  in  part 
due,  no  doubt,  to  mere  satiety.  Bat  amongst  the  balk  of 
nuval  officers  it  was  deliberate.  Silence  was  for  long  pre- 
served by  them  in  fear  of  a  possible  reaction.  There  was 
less  cry  for  shipbuilding,  aud  mure  for  an  examination,  closer, 
and  over  more  clodc,  into  our  real  position  in  the  evont  of 
war.  But  the  Hamilton  programme,  while  really  resting  on 
duep  principles,  was  not  ubove  defending  itself  by  the  meth- 
ods of  the  total  abstainer.  Some  measure  or  standard  was 
noccsMiry  to  appeal  to  the  bulk  of  a  parliament  and  a  people 
which  had  perhaps  as  little  inclination  as  Oiey  had  leisure  to  in- 
vestigate the  reasoning  npon  which  the  daaaiScation  in  the 
Hiimiluin  programme  was  based.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
raj/j>r(ir:hemenl  bctwocn  Franco  and  KuDsia,  and  the  standard  eet 
up  was  that  the  naval  forces  of  Groat  Britain  shonld  always  be 
kept  equal  to  those  of  any  two  other  jrawers.  This  standard  is,  of 
course,  as  iucllectivo  ni;  that  of  uqualiiy  to  Franco  was  in  1870. 
If  wo  thou  supposed  a  war  with  France  alone,  we  wore— with  only 
f^tml  nnval  forces — already  beaten,  for  we  could  not  defend  our- 
seWea  agaittsta  foe  the  whole  of  whose  energies  were  embarked 
in  attack.  If  we  supposed  an  olliaucc  between  France  and 
Itussia  against  ns,  we  were  no  better  off  if  wc  conid  only  eqoal 
their  combined  naval  forces.  But  the  parliamentary  standard  has 
served  its  turn.  The  peg  had  been  advanced  one  hole,  and  ■ 
table  such  ns  the  following,  when  submitted  to  tlio  public, 
makcti  its  mark. 
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Tn  the  mere  counting  of  nosos,  vc  always  fltid  discrepAnoias, 
iLiid  tlic  aboro  table,  which  is  that  publiahfHl  b^  Lord  Uood  of 
AraloD  nt  tbo  end  of  lust  year,  was  amended  by  Mr.  Lainl 
Clowes  ao  as  to  show  45  French  utid  Russian  battlcahipe  to  45 
Britiih  ;  CI  French  and  Russian  coust-dcfcocc  ships  to  100 
British  ;  101  French  and  Ituntian  crutsera  to  13^  Uriliah.  But 
eTidvnllj  the  danger  or  the  uitety  of  tho  British  naval  position  is 
not  ioTohod  in  niceties.  It  is  either  safe  or  dangerous  on  broad 
iiwnvfi,  und  the  broad  issue  now  raided  is  the  advance  which  the 
public  view  has  made  since  1868.  It  is  now  clearly  seen,  and  oa 
clearly  aaid  by  men  uf  such  high  authority  as  Lord  George  Ham- 
ilton, t.huL  in  reulity  the  standard  of  an  equal  strength  to  thoiSQ 
of  Prauoc  and  Russia  combined  was  n  mcro  ueoessary  stop-gap. 
We  mnst  face  tho  real  oonditiona  of  a  war  with  Fruuce  and  Rns* 
BIB  cumbiued  agatost  us,  and  prupuro  for  thorn.  Tho  French 
are  in  great  strength  in  the  Mediterranean;  the  Russians  in 
gnat  strength  in  the  Baltic  ;  it  cannot  ho  declared  for  ccrtxiin 
thai  Bussinn  naral  strength  in  tho  Black  Sea  may  not  bo 
ioincd  to  tho  French  strength  in  the  groat  inland  sob.  Apart 
from  hor  tnule  with  France,  Great  Britain  has  a  direct  trwio 
with  Mediterranean  ports  of  £ci4,000,04Ktr  and  she  sends  £G0,- 
0011,000  more  through  tho  canal.  Over  one-sixth  of  her  coni- 
meroo  dejHinds  on  free  Mediterranean  u-aters.  nnlees  the  canal 
trade  can  be  dirorted  round  the  Cb|i«  of  Uood  Hope  without  lo«9. 
With  German,  Diuiish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  ports,  which 
must  include  great  trafllc  within  the  Baltic,  she  has  a  trade  of 
£84.000.000. 

Setting  aaide,  therefore,  any  check  upon  oar  general  trade 
which  might  Im>  inftictod  by  France  in  consequeoro  of  the  potdtiou 
sho  holds  nt  Brest  and  in  her  Channel  and  Atlantic  ports,  nearly 
ft  Ihird  of  our  toliU  trade  hangs  npoa  our  power  to  carry  it  on 
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throagli  the  Meditemnean  and  the  Baltic  aeae.     Suppose  we  lost 
that  power,  and  combined  the  low  with  that  which  is  iiieTiUiUa, 
from  our  belligereoc;  with  France  und  Rasaia  :  there  would  be  ■ 
fall  in  our  foreign  commerce  Irom  £715,000,000  to  jC4dl, 000,000. 

Clearly  the  operation  of  aach  a  check  aa  this,  even  for  a  few 
weeks,  might  be  disastrous  to  ns ;  and  yet  the  qn«<tii>u  U 
deeper.  Sappoaing  we  had  not  the  power  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
Heditcrranoaa  which  we  bo  easily  held  in  the  Kassiaa  war  of 
1854-0^  and  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  tliogeaeas,  or  either 
of  them  :  what  guarantoe  could  wo  possibly  bare  that  wo  could 
close  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Sound,  and  the  Belts  ugaiost 
the  exit  of  our  eueniies  ?  A  certain  seolien^not  a  Urge  one — 
of  naval  opiiiiitu  holds  tbo  doctrine,  first  distinctly  jmt  forwud 
by  the  Boyul  Commissioa  of  Vi^'i,  that  the  exigencies  of  modem 
warfare  compel  the  abandonment  of  the  blockade  of  ports.  1 
snppose  that  in  the  ITnited  States,  after  their  expflriflnw,  ft  must 
bo  generally  held,  an  I  myaelf  hold,  that  if  there  is  power  to  carry 
it  out,  the  closest  blocliade  c?or  seen  will  chanoterise  the  next 
great  naval  ware.  But  if  the  small  section  of  opinion  is  right, 
und  it  is  honceforth  impoesible  to  blockade — thai  is,  to  made — 
warships  in  Cherbourg,  Brest,  and  Toulon,  in  Cronstadt  and 
Sweaborf;.  how  can  it  be  held  possible  to  close  the  eutraooci^  to 
the  Mediturraneuu  and  the  Buttic?  No  doubt  Oibraltar gira 
certain  facilities  For  the  blockade  of  the  Hediterrouean.  But 
having  fncilittes  and  executing  the  task  arc  hardly  the  same 
things.  Naval  forces  aspiring  to  lot  nothing  pass  westward  out 
of  tho  Mediterranean  that  is  not  followed  np,  have  simply  the 
t;uik  befnro  them  of  guarding  a  mnch  wider  passage  than  they 
would  have  to  gnard  if  it  were  the  entrance  to  any  of  tho 
ports  named.  If  we  suppiiae  tlie  British  hlockiuling  forces  at 
anchor  in  Gibraltar  Buy,  we  oTily  see  them  offering  ibomselTes  te 
tbo  most  modem  form  of  torpedo  attack,  and  nt  tbc  same  time 
leariugthe  waters  free  for  the  enemy  to  rutih  lliruugh  on  any 
snitable  clondy  night.  Otherwise,  if  we  8)ip|>oae  them  at  wn, 
we  still  observe  them  offering  opportunities  for  evasion,  or,  at 
best,  for  a  ])itcbcd  battle.  If  thc«o  dilH'Milties  exist  for  mfisking, 
the  enemy  in  the  MeditcrraneBU,  where  we  have  distinct,  facilities, 
what  ia  to  he  said  of  the  ohanoes  at  the  entrance  to  the  Baltie, 
where  wt;  have  none  ? 

And  now,  if  the  masking  of  the  wbolu  bodies  of  Russian  atid 
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French  forces,  aad  varning  them  off  oar  main  trade  routoa, 
tB  nnt  really'  niaile  easier  by  our  abandonment  of  the  two  seus,  or 
cither  of  thcra,  with,  all  oar  interostB  therein,  where  U  Uie  gain 
in  BDch  a  poliu;  P    Uow  can  ve  deliberate!;  contemplate  it  P 

It  is  comparatively  common  to  liear  the  opinion  exprcsGed  in 
the  British  NaTy  that  the  blowing  up  of  the  H\x<iz  Canut.  and  the 
complete  or  partial  abandonment  of  the  Mediterranean  by  our 
naral  forces,  or  at  tho  very  least  the  entire  abandonment  of 
the  commerrial  canal  ronte  in  war.  would  be  a  sound  policy,  and 
one  that  would  greatly  ease  the  situation.  I  am  quite  unable  to 
accept  tho  view,  and  I  do  not  know  what  arguments  exist  to 
refute  the  considerations  I  have  put  forward  above.  I  can  see 
low  much  we  should  loee  by  ceasiug  to  hold  the  Mediterranean 
^u  the  dominant  naval  force  there  ;  how  wo  should  lose  so  many 
millions  of  our  trade ;  how  we  might  sacHRco  Malts  ;  leave  Bgypt 
and  India  open  ;  facilitate  the  junction  of  the  Itussian  Black  Sea 
fleet  with  that  of  tbe  French;  leave  Italy  and  Austria  open  to 
presBure  for  joining  an  alliance  against  us.  But  I  entirely  fail  to 
sui'  the  fifr  contra  of  advantage.  Except,  indeed,  in  one  matter 
which  I  have  never  seen  alluded  to  by  other  writers.  If  we  look 
nt  the  table  of  compamtire  force,  wo  seo  that  France  and  Ruaria 
have  twenty-three  coast-defence  vessels,  which  arc  prepared  to 
act  withia  a  cortjun  radius  of  their  porta.  The  Hritidh  coasts 
defence  ships  are  not  available  in  tho  Mediterranean,  perhaps 
not  in  the  Baltic  ;  and  it  way  be  equally  assumed  that  Frouoli 
coast-defence  ships  would  not  nccomimuy  any  Freuch  fleet  sail- 
ing from  Toalon  to  pass  the  Straits;  hence  it  might  be  said  that, 
tu  the  possible  pitched  battle  off  Qibraltar,  tho  British  forco 
wonlil  be  in  a  better  position  than  it  could  be  withiu  a  hundred 
milaa  of  Toulon.  The  same  might,  but  yet  with  less  plausibility, 
be  saiil  of  a  pitched  battle  in  tbe  Skiigcr  Rack. 

Butdocsnot  such  reasoning  only  amount  to  a  timorous  defence 
of  apathy  and  idleness?  Surely  if  that  is  all  we  can  say,  the  conclu- 
sion is  to  prepare  such  seagoing  forces  as  may  fearlessly  show 
themselves  superior  to  all  the  forces — totgoing  and  coast-de- 
feitce^whicb  Prance  and  Rueslu  together  can  offer  in  the  immedi- 
ate proximity  of  their  Med  iter  raueau,  Atlantic,  and  Baltic  ports. 

If  we  look  at  the  table  of  comparative  force,  we  see  that 
Frtiiice  and  Bussin  have  2^  coast-defenoe  vessels.  These  are  only 
prepared  to  aot  within  a  limited  area  round  their  ports.      The 
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British  coast-defence  vesseU  are  of  similar  qnolit;,  ccrtainlj 
tisetess  lor  Mediterranean  serrice,  and  probably  to  for  Baltic 
Bonrice.  A  battle  fought  in  the  ricinitj  of  Gibraltar  ironld  not 
iDTolTe  the  coast-defence  TeAsels  on  either  eide.  Oonsequentlj, 
the  pouiblc  force  of  the  French  there  is  not  no  great  as  the  posaU 
ble  force  wichin'ftfty  miles  of  Tonlon.  Hence  it  might  bo  aaid 
that  a  atratcgio  adrantage  vould  be  gained  bj  onr  koopin? 
ont  of  the  radius  of  the  action  of  coast-dcfcnco  vessels,  am) 
liraittng  thereby  the  power  of  onemiea  to  their  seagoing  fleets. 
BnL  we  can  scarcely  say  that  any  advantage  of  this  sort  could 
couritL'rbalance  the  loss  of  the  i;:i^l,OO0,000  of  trade  inontionnl 
above.  It  requires  cloee  thinking  to  estimate  with  any  decree  of 
truth  what  such  a  loss  might  mean,  bnt  if  we  recall  the  terrible 
calamity  of  the  cotton  famine  we  may  get  an  idea  abont  it. 

The  cotton  famine  was  a  check  to  the  import  of  a  single  raw 
material.  It  came  at  a  time  of  great  prosperity,  when  there  was 
great  actifityin  trade  and  great  increase  in  shipping  ;  when  the 
revenue  was  rising  and  taxes  were  being  struck  off  at  the  nitc  of 
millions  a  year,  which  reduction  was  carried  ou  all  tbrongb  the 
famine.  The  chock  to  cotton  import  was  only  9  per  cent,  in 
ISiil,  03  pur  cent,  in  IgfJS,  53  per  cent,  in  1S63,  3'j  per  cent. 
in  ISe-l,  and  2'J  per  cent,  in  ISUS.  This  was  nothing  in  the 
general  trade  of  the  country,  yet  it  panperixod  a  number  of 
IxTROTiR,  rising  from  :t9,0ao  in  Igijl  to  301,000  in  ]8U:t,  and  it 
forced  into  baniahmcnt  3(16,000. 

A  matter  of  £20,000,000  or  £:10,000,000  of  imporU  was  time 
disBfltrona  when  everything  else  flonrishod.  The  failnre  of  onr 
lialtic  and  Mud  iter  niueun  trailu  consequent  on  onr  iiiubilily  (•■ 
hold  the  waters  of  tlmae  seas  in  war  would  be  from  fi»vun  In 
irlrvon  times  as  great  a  loss,  and  would,  ou  the  basis  of  the  nbiiTC 
tiguros.  pauperize  two  or  three  millions  of  pervons  And  enii- 
f^rnte  a  like  number.  Yet  must  wo  add  that,  if  there  should  In- 
fnthire,  as  wc  hare  the  best  reason  to  ox  pert,  in  confining  lhi< 
enemy  to  the  fur  eido  of  the  Belts  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
it  would  bo  impossible  to  mcjianre  our  loss.  It  wsis  a  well- 
proved  nKJom  in  our  wars  with  France  that  the  mortuuilile 
flag  of  a  belligerent  will  not  jmiss  through  waters  which  ite 
war  flag  tioes  not  6oat  in  without  challenge.  Whon  wo  were 
driven  out  uf  the  Mediterranean  in  1797.  but  a  single  British 
ship  cleared  for  a  Meditermueun  port.     The  sUrinkago  of  the  Fed- 
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era]  mercantile  marino  in  1861-64  wae  only  confErmntion  of  a  be- 
fore-eetikblislied  fact.  It  is  impossible  to  mcitsuro  llio  shrinkiige 
of  tlio  British  mercantilo  marino  in  acasosDch  u  wo  arc  considur- 
iiig. 

Beforo  this  article  sees  the  light  we  shall  know  what  the 
Kugliah  guTernmeut  propoeee  to  do  to  meet  tht>  cue  which  is  hirra 
Mt  out  It  is  pUin  that  thore  is  nothing  hypothetical  in  it,  ox- 
oopttho  ohancca  of  war.  We  havo  not  force  enough,  or  nearly 
t>noDgh,  to  hold  thtt  Mediterranean  and  the  BaUtc  tnauch  forccaa 
would  rnnblo  our  traile  to  flow  there  if  France  and  Itnssia  wore 
iilliod  itgiiinst  D8.  Parliament  raustuccept  the  riak  of  war,  and  the 
oortaiiity  of  whiit  will  fullow  it,  if  it  does  not  insist  on  the  orca- 
Uou  of  sufHciont  force  to  hold  the  Northern  and  the  Soatheru  seas 
and  Iho  waters  connecting  them.  Thorv  is,  ito  far  oa  we  can  seo, 
no  middle  coureo  between  creating  sncb  ii  force  and  rnnning  all 
risks.  The  (jucstion  before  it  is  1«  judge  wliether,  in  the  event  of 
an  ioBufnciunt  naral  progntmmc,  tho  temporary  conrenienceof  the 
budget  is  aduo  eot'OfI  against  the  possibilities  of  warand  thecon- 
seqaential  collapse. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  oomparatiro  table  speaks 
with  strongest  roice.  If  we  could  send  ererj  battleship  we 
could  put  onr  hands  oo  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  Baltic,  and 
off  the  French  Atlantic  porta,  and  keep  them  there — which  we 
certainly  could  not  do— we  should  have  but  45,  against  73 
battle  and  coast-defence  ships  which  the  allied  enemies  would 
oertoinly  have  on  the  spot.  Clearly  wo  should  not  dare  the 
ta^k.  \Vt>  should  certainly  abandon  all  idea  of  entering  either 
the  Bailtic  or  the  Mediterranean  sea  :  and  wo  should  hope — 
our  only  hope — that  we  might  fight  one  or  two  pitched  battles 
in  such  rituation  as,  if  they  ]irocludod  the  nse  of  our  own  coast- 
defence  ships,  woald  oho  forbid  the  enemy  to  use  his. 

Snch  appt^ara  to  me  the  general  situation  80  far  as  we  can  act 
it  out  within  the  liintta  of  an  article.  The  effort  we  shall  make 
to  meet  the  situation  is,  wo  may  conclude,  no  product  of  a  rain 
imuginatioD.  stirred  by  incipient  panic,  but  a  simple  piece  of 
bniuiesa  determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

P.  H.  CoZiOMg. 
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THE  MKNOWN  LFE  OF  CnRIST.' 


BY    BDWARD   EVEUKTI  il&LB. 


It  naeil  to  bo  said,  a  gt* iiemtiuii  ago,  that  no  Oorman  iheolo- 
giaii  waB  fairly  uquipped  in  bis  laureer  till  he  bad  written  a  new 
Ufo  o!  Cbrist.  Mr.  fioeoher  is  oo  record  as  sajing  that  he  did 
not  think  we  should  improve  on  the  Foot  Gospols.  But,  when 
M.  Itenaa  came  aloug  and  said  that  he  foaiid  a  tUth  Gospel  in  the 
hills  and  vallejs  of  Palestine,  aad  -when  he  cuiupaUed  milUutut  of 
people  lo  read  the  I^e  of  Jesas  in  bis  Teidiuu,  who  bad  uevvx 
read  it  iu  any,  a  new  zest  was  given  to  the  poseimi  for  biugtapbio^ 
Brery  one  till  now,  bowerer,  has  biul  to  handle  the  old  material. 
But  now  Mr.  Notovit4)h  oomea  to  the  front,  and  remombcra  that 
be  has  au  exoollont  life  of  Christ,  whioh  he  found  in  a  Bomowhat 
mythical  tioiivent  in  Thibet  some  years  ago,  and  whioh  has  w 
oonnection  with  any  other  biograpl^.  This  ta  alt  intorestitig,  be- 
fore one  can  take  the  book  in  liaiid,  and  It  eoemBtbat  the  novelty 
aud  bulduetis  of  Mie  announccaient  have  rooeed  a  lively  iutereat 
in  the  book  ou  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

M.  Kicolng  NotoTitoh,  who  calla  himself  the  editor  of  the 
'•  Unknown  Life  of  Joaus  ChriBt/'  but  who  may  as  woU  bo  frankly 
called  the  author,  has  published,  it  seerae,  in  earlier  years,  a  life 
of  Alexander  III.  He  tella  na  that  after  the  RnaBo-Tarkiah  war 
of  1877-7d,  he  passed  throngh  the  Balkana,  orossod  thoCaucagM, 
and  visited  Central  Asia,  Peraia,  and  India.  Ho  traveUed  without 
plaoj  but  the  cnrions  reader  is  apt  to  remember  that  the  Emperor 
of  Buaaia  ia  interested  in  the  trarelsof  Jlnssian  goutlemeii  inthoie 
directions.  In  timoa  of  peace  ho  bos  to  prepare  for  war.  Trnrel- 
liog  thus  without  plan,  Mr.  Notovitch  camo  to  tho  Panjanb, 
visitvit  Lahore,  and  then  went  to  the  vale  of  Oasfamere.      Ue 
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oontjaaoti  his  joiiruoy  to  Liulak,  intomliag  to  rotura  to   Kusaia 
by  tUo  Kurjikorouniaad  TnrkcsUin  uuravans. 

All  Ihis  acuiUeutal  UitierHry  pruvos  U>  luiva  ai>ocuIiar  interwl 
afLrrwanIs,  whon  wo  tinU  that,  iu  tho  whim  of  ocoidoutal  uhtoIj 
thin  UiiiMiuu  gunlluiiiiui  uf  Ibu  uiuuUtiulli  C4-uLury  tliua  juuiseU 
oTor  thu  very  »»uiu  liuvs  whioli,  «»  lie  aCUirwurib  luaruwij  Iho 
SftTiour  of  the  World  bad  travelled  over  iu  the  euly  yean  of  the 
('liri«tiiMi  em,  betweeu  A.  D.  lii  and  2G. 

Mr.  Nutovitcb,  M  be  joarnoyed,  was  in  the  habit  of  riBitJng 
Btiddhidt  conveuts.  Ouo  duy  an  abbot,  or  "  Lama  in  chief," 
Imppenod  lo  montioa  tUefaot, — which  oddly  enough  had  never  been 
mrntioncd  to  otlier  triTollen, — that  at  Lassa  there  are  auoient 
memoin  of  the  lite  of  Josus  Chrut  and  of  the  Western  nations, 
—and  thatsomo  of  the  great  inouMiileritti  own  copies  and  traus- 
luliuti«  of  theae  iuvalnable  chroiiiclee.  Mr.  Notoritcli  do 
tsrmined,  if  ho  could,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them,  porhapa  to 
go  aa  fiir  UH  Loash  for  thitt  purpose.  He  nj»  the  joamey 
to  that  place  is  by  no  rocaua  so  difBonIt  as  we  are  told.  He 
was  not  abto,  however,  to  go  to  Loasa.  Uo  bad  visited  the 
convent  of  HimLi,  which  we  do  not  find  on  our  own  calendar 
of  Buddliiitt  {.•cclosiasttoal  oataUisKmcnts  near  Leh,  tho  capital  or 
Laduk.  There  the  abbot  told  him  that  thoy  hail  copies  of  those 
old  ntlltr,  which  be  had  alrewly  hoard  of.  Not  wiihiug  theau- 
tboriti*7«  iosus|}ect  bis  curiMily  on  the  aabject  Hr.  Notovitch 
did  not  proM  his  inqnirirs.  But,  a  few  days  after,  an  accident, 
fortunate  or  unforinnBtc,  as  tho  reader  may  dotermine,  threw 
him  from  his  horse  and  broke  his  leg.  Ue  was  obliged  to  seek 
tho  bospilnlity  of  the  convent  of  Himiii  u^fiiin,  and,  while  tbi; 
broken  parts  were  knitting  together  he  skilfully  led  conversation 
ronnd  to  the  old  maouMsriptii.  It  wasais  if  a  liaddhist  delegate 
to  the  ParlUnient  uF  Kelij^ious  hid  been  wounded  in  watobing  a 
Priueolon  loot-ball  match,  and  Dr.  McCosh  had  received  him  to 
his  hospitality.  Wliat  more  natural  than  that  Dr.  MoCosh 
shonld  give  his  guest  a  New  Test:tment  ?  Sii,  naliirally,  the 
Buddhist  LuoA,  when  be  was  asked,  went  to  the  libmry  and 
brought  "two  boqnd  books,  of  which  the  lar^c  pegos  were  of  paper 
mad«  ynllow  by  timu.  lie  tlion  rend  mo  the  biography  of  Issa, 
and  [  carehilly  nott-^d  on  ray  travelling  memnnmdua  book  the 
versiou  which  my  interpreter  made  to  me." 

Fortttoataly  for  the  Western  reader,  this  narrBtive  was  broken 
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into  ohapters  and  ereu  reraeu  which  precisely  rsBemble  Uiose 
made  by  Stcphuuaa  Id  tfao  moderu  Bibles. 

On  the  third  du)  Mr.  Notoritch's  leg  was  doing  so  well  Out 
be  wai  eoablvd.  to  resume  his  jouroej.  and  he  paeaedi  not  bjr  tha 
Saviour's  roate  this  time,  bat  b;  the  Knglisb  roads  thnragh  Oaab- 
mere  and  ^Vfghanistan,  to  Bombay. 

The  precioos  nairatire  he  bore— more  iuteraiting  to  Christen* 
dom  than  any  concoivable  bit  of  paper  could  be— rested  forgotten 
in  his  notebook.  But  when  he  retnraed  to  Busna  he  nys  he 
cuueulted  Mouiiei^eDr  Platow,  "  the  celebrated  Metropolitan  of 
Kiew."  The  Ketropulitan  thought  it  of  great  impoitauce. 
"  But  why  publish  it  ?"  As  he  could  prohibit  the  publicatian, 
as  censor  of  the  press,  M.  Notoritch  of  course  refrained.  A 
man  does  not  do  what  he  cannot.  At  Home,  afterwards,  he 
showed  it  to  a  cardinal.  lie  said,  "  Why,  no  one  will  think  it  im- 
portant, and  yon  will  make  a  crowd  of  enemies.'*  Then  he 
offered  to  buy  the  nocc'^,  but  M.  Notoritch  "natanilly  refoBed.'* 

He  then  came  to  France  and  showed  them  to  Julea  Simon, 
who  advised  that  tbcy  should  be  shown  to  Benan.  Banaa 
waa  interested,  and  faei%  is  a  stroke  of  humor.  Beuan  said  he 
would  make  a  report  on  tbem  to  the  Academy.  "  I  foresaw  that 
1  ehonld  only  have  the  honor  of  finding  the  chronicle,  while  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  Life  of  Jean*  would  have  all  the  glory 
of  the  publication  and  the  commentaries."  So  Ur.  Notoritch 
waited— and  the  world  waiti-d  for  the  new  life  oC  ita  Saviour— 
until  M.  Renan  died.  Then  the  field  was  clear,  and  last  fall 
wc  heard  rumors  of  the  book,  which  bas  now  appeared. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  see  that  the  editor  kJmaelf  does 
not  expect  Itiat  this  introductory  Darratire  can  be  received  as 
fact.  It  is  the  frame  of  the  picture,  a  storji  Inn  troinilQ  or  not,  as 
the  reader  may  choose.  Such  as  it  is,  it  makes  an  introduction 
twice  OS  long  as  the  Now  Gospel  it«clf,  which  is  followed  by  a 
rhntmh  and  oppendiz  as  long. 

The  curious  similarity  between  the  forms  of  Baddhiam  and 
Chriatianity  challoQged  attention  from  the  time  when  Vasoo  da 
Gomn  struck  India.  Earlier  than  that  time,  indeed^  the  Catholio 
romance  of  Burlaam  and  Joeaphat  had  iutroducod  Buddha  and 
hisezploita  to  innocent  readers  in  Europcaii  uionafiteriea.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  popular  rouiauce  of  the  Middle  Agea  btrfons 
AmadiB  appeared.     The  Joeaphat  was  an  accidental  misnomer  for 
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UsAt — that  is,  fori)  in»nire(ttntion  of  ItuiMtm.  As  tho  Ilomnn 
Chnrcii  HfUirwanl  iiiihIu  btm  b  saint,  and  as  ho  oxtsts  as  Saitit 
Joaspbat  still,*  this  is  a  pity.  For  it  votild  be  better  to  have 
Hftint  llutlJba  franktv  on  the  calendar.  The  curious  reflder  will 
Bud,  lu  llio  life  of  .Saint  JoMphat,  iu  the  Latin  langoage  ut 
«ight  conluries  ago,  almost  all  the  prettj  storiea  of  Baddlia, 
iritli  which  Sir  Kdvrin  Arnnld  baa  acqnaint«d  our  vorld  in  tlie 
"sweet"  poetry  of  The  Light  of  Asia. 

When  Xavier  and  hta  companions  foand  Bnddhisni  regnant 
in  Ceylon,  tliey  observed  at  onno  the  roRomblance  between  its 
rites  and  those  of  the  Catholic  Church  iu  Kuropo.  To  traoalute 
their  language  into  that  of  the  end  of  our  century,  theyaiiid: 
*'  AU  right.  Wo  are  of  your  religion,  only  wo  know  more  of  it 
than  yon  do.  Wo  are  of  higher  grade."  They  kept  all  the 
Baddhiflt  fasts,  and  kept  more  ;  they  wore  the  "highest"  cos- 
tames,  and  "  went  one  or  two  belter,"  so  that  the  poor  native 
Unddhtat  priests  fonnd  themselves  qnito  subordinate  tt  was  in 
8Doh  Bucceaa  that  it  l>ccamo  necessary  to  baptize  tlio  throngs  uf 
oonverU  with  firi-'cnginee. 

From  that  time  to  this,  one  and  another  effort  has  be«n  mnde 
to  acoonut  for  sneh  reiwmblanccs.  According  as  one  believed  in 
"The  light  ol  Aflitt"'or  "The  Light  of  Kurope,"  he  made  one 
or  another  explanation.  St  Thomas,  the  apostle,  in  his  first 
preaching  in  Indin,  has  been  made  to  carry  a  good  (WaI  of  cere* 
monial  tlicrv,  such  as  .St.  Thoiuus  never  saw.  On  the  other  hand, 
ingenious  critics  have  supposed  that  Htiddha  )i»d  his  followers  in 
Palestine  in  ChriHt's  time.  The  Qg-troo  which  the  apostle  Na- 
tbanitel  sal  under  has  been  gucsHcd  to  imply  a  reference  to  the 
sacrtHJ  Bodhi  tree  of  Dnddha;  and  the  accident  that  the  English 
call  the  Bod-tree  a  fig-tree,  which  it  is  not,  has  helped  that  view. 
So  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Suviour  cursed  Buddhism  when 
he  carsod  that  fig-tree,  which,  like  Buddhism,  has  such  fine 
leaves  and  so  little  frait. 

Iu  this  generation,  since  the  East  and  the  West  conld  tele- 
graph to  each  other,  scliolars  have  taken  tip  all  this  early  connec- 
tion of  the  Buddhist  and  Christtau  churches  with  new  zeal. 
Cgunn,  in  the  first  half  of  the  oeutnry,  liod  the  impndence  to  say 
to  a  olajn,  and  to  print  in  liia  lectnrae :    "At  this  poiut  I  should 

*  tn  tb>  Hitnjrutuglam,   nuUtpTUvd  Iv  SlxtwT.,  Mavmnhm  B  U  lb*  aftimU' 
4«raf 'tliebalr  Mtnu  l*ar1<iiunMtd  JoAip&Uof  lRdi&.i>B  ttw  bocdertt  at  ftnite, 

wfauM  wondnrnl  acu  Saint  Jobn  ot  Duii*m8i  >im  dv^oiibod." 
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speak  of  Baddhism.  I  do  not,  howerer,  bAcunBe  I  knoir  nothing 
about  it." 

Sohopcnhaaer  *  expresa&d  great  cnrioaitj  aboat  the  con- 
nectioDf  but  docs  not  hasard  a  guess.  Kiidolf  Sender  has 
studied  it  vith  great  care,  and  if  anybody  is  carious  he  had 
better  study  im  volumos.  Our  own  Americau  readers  wUl  per- 
haps remember  Ur.  Felix  Oswuld'a  Cossaok  attack  ou  both  aya* 
t«ms,  published  last  year,  under  the  name  of  The  Secrets  of  M« 
Emt.  He  dedicated  his  book  to  the  memory  of  Bruno,  and 
despatches  Buddhium  and  CbrL'^tiauity  t<^ether,  in  his  second 
chapter,  in  the  name  of  "  Buddha  and  hia  Galilean  sucoesaor." 

Sublimely  and  happily  indifferent  toall  the  literature  to  which 
wo  have  simply  alluded,  Mr.  N'otovitcli  gives  as  what  is  meant 
to  be  a  pure  Buddhist  view.  The  date  of  his  rolls  is  rery  early. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  caravans  from  Pales- 
tine soon  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  whom  they  colled  Issa.  Wo 
copy  the  liues  most  csseutiai  to  the  new  history  : 

" .  .  .  In  tbia  extxflm«  diatreea  th«  people  retnemberecl  tbeir  great 
Qod.  Tbej  beKged  bts  grM«,  and  saked  blia  to  pardon  tbem,  Aod  our 
Ffttber,  In  bio  Inexliauvtibln  incrcj',  bnu^  tlirlr  prajer. 

"At  this  time  coiuo  t-hc  momcnc  which  the  allmereUol  Jodgr  had 
cbomu  to  Inciunatfl  blmaeU  In  a  buman  bcinR. 

"And  tbe  Etental  Spirit,  wbo  vtmt  remalntDji  In  a  state  of  «nupl«:t« 
iuaction  and  Nupr«[U«  l»tacltude,  nwo)c«,  and  d«tacbed  bltmwlf  far  an  tud^fl- 
nlte  period  trom  Xht  Et«roa)  Being, 

"Tbat  by  talcInE  ahuman  form  hn  mlgbt  show  tbe  mooiu  by  whlcfa  bmoi 
Idvutlfy  UirtDselreH  with  the  Godliead,  and  couie  to  ctvrnal  («ilclt;.    .    .    , 

"Soon  after,  a  waaderful  child  was  borti  In  tbe  land  xi\  LarMl.  Ood 
hlroaelf  spoke  br  the  mouth  of  tbU  child  n^ardlng  bodilf  mLserj'aad  the 
ffraatneaa  of  Che  aool. 

"Tha  pannts  of  the  nGW-bom  child  were  poor  people.  By  tbcir  birth 
tbej  belongGO  toafamilf  dl«rlDKi|Uh«l  for  piety,  who  had  forgotten  tbeIr 
ancient  Rraudvur  ou  the  earib  aa  tbey  relebrated  thw  nami;  of  th«Crvaior, 
and  ttuinked  him  for  the  Miffering  with  which  ho  bad  be«a  pleaaed  to  t^jr 
tbom. 

"  To  make  amenda  to  them,  that  they  had  not  Corned  bom  tb«  way  of 
truth,  God  blewod  tli«  Qrst-boni  of  this  femlly.  Ua  cboM  blm  for  bUHmt, 
and  wnt  him  to  lift  up  tboM  who  had  fatten  Intoeril,  aud  to  cure  thou 
wbo  suffered, 

"Tbe  dlrlne  child,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Isba.  from  bU  moet 
tandar  ;«aia  bcBao  to  speak  of  the  one  indivisible  God,  and  to  exhort  i-ho«e 
wbo  bad  wandoied  to  repent  and  parify  themsclree  from  tbe  tina  of  wbieh 
they  had  been  gollty. 

"  To  bear  him,  people  eame  tram  all  Hides,  aod  char  woodercd  at  tbn 

•  tMt  Wdt  aU  tl'ilU.  VoL  %v.  7I&  Clua  by  Mr.  CMwald.  who  axpaaila  It  lata  a 
eonjecturv  tiMt  the  ITvphdt  or  Kuaretb  wa»  u  biMldhUUcwulMary.aiid  preaobed 
hiB  |oap«l  la  tlio  luiuid  at  Budiln  Hnkya-Mnnl. 
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wUdom  which  proceeded)  rrou  bin  childish  moutli.  All  IwuJ  Agreed  In 
•ajIbv  that  tb«  Bt«ni&J  Spirit  lived  In  this  child. 

**  When  I88A  hul  attAloed  th«  age  ot  tbirteea  ft^n,  tha  epoch  when  ma 
lanellte  should  take  hb  wife, 

"  Tb«  hooM  wh«t«  hU  partaU  o*ra«d  tlielr  Uvlog.  by  cArrylng  od  a 
iDOdMt  tnde,  bc-gan  to  b«  n  placo  of  aiv^tioR  for  rich  sad  Doble  people  who 
wished  U>  b*re  Ch«  yoting  laax  tor  •  aoa-lD-latr.  So  celelirAt«d  vra«  b«  ml- 
rudjlor  hlB  edifying  8p«ecbed  Id  the  niun^  rvf  the  Alml|[btj'; 

"  Tbeu  lasA  s<;cr«tt7  l«tt  tb«  parunul  hotue,  departed  from  Jemskleoa, 
and  with  thn  mrrchaaiK  w«nt  towardn  Siadb. 

"  Tb&t  be  tntjtbl  obtain  parfectloo  Id  the  diTlDe  word,  aod  Vtady  ttie 
Uw«  of  tbe  itreat  BuddbM." 

[Hera  a  new  chapter  begins.] 

["  In  tb»  eoaraa  of  bU  ftMtrt««oCb  f  Mr,  tbo  ;oaiig  Usa,  blexied  of  Oi>d, 
aaina  on  thia  aide  of  Siodb.  aod  establiabed  himself  amangthe  ArjUM^lu 
tbt  ooaDtrr  beloTed  of  clod. 
"The  ounia  ot  the  wDDdurtuI  child  was  rooowuvd  throasb  tho  longtb 
of  Northern   Slndb.     Wtien   ha  croAii«d   the  conntrj   of   the  E^ui^Aob  and 
Radjtpoatan,  thederotecs  of  the  god  DJainc  begged  him  loramain    witb 
Ibcm. 
"  Bot  ba  Ikft  thouger  wonbipporv  of  DJ^nn,  and  wont  to  DJojorierDal, 
io  UMcooDtrjof  Oralit.    Hare  rMt«  the  mortal  Bbellof  Vlaaoa-Krlabaa,  aod 
here  the  white  priests  of  Brabma  received  hfiu  Joyfully.    .    .    . 
*' He  passed  lUx  yean  at  DJauRUeriiHt,  at  Radjigrlba.  at  Beoarea.  and 
other  boly  ciliM.    All  th«  world  loved  hliu.  for  InKa  lived  in  [wiire  wllfa  Uifl 
Veiiiea  and  the  Sonlnu,  to  whom  bn  taught  the  boljr  Scriptarva." 

[Ikbi  now  engagoi  iu  a  controversy  with  the  Bmlimios  on  the 

subject  ot  cute,  and  denied  tho  iuuariuiLiuii  of  VUhna,  Siva,  and 

othtir  gods,  adhering  to  the  pore  unity  uf  Qod.     The  diHciiaiiion 

bocome*  so  hot,  and  hid  preaching  to  the  lovest  caste  people  is  so 

fadical,  that  the  priests  and  warriors  resolve  on  his  death.     But 

he  escapes  to  the  conntry  of  Uatttamidos,   where  he  leams  the 

Pali  language,  and  doTOtee  six  years  to  tlie  study  ot  the  sacred 

rolls  of  the  Houtroii.] 

**!n)eo  be  quitted  Nopal  and  the  Qtmalaya  Moantalna,  deaeendcd  Into 
UieTallejoCBa4Jipoataa.aiid  went  toward  tbe  Wnt,  preaching  tovartoos 
peoplea  the  sopranw  paiteclioii  of  man." 

[In  crossing  pagan  oonntries  he  preaches  against  idolatry.    He 

oomes  to  the  country  of  the  Parseea  and  shows  them  the  errors  of 

Zoroaster,  and  forbids  them  to  adoro  the  sun.] 

"Alt»bavlDi;  heard  bim  the  lEagi  determine  that  Lbejr  would  do  no 
barm  to  bIm.  That  olghl,  when  all  tho  town  was  at  r«et,  ihej  led  blm 
eotolde  tbeir  walla,  and  abandoned  blm  on  tbe  ffnaod  roa(e«  hoping  that  be 
would  be  Uie  prey  o(  wUif  beaata." 

[Uti  thns  conies  int<>  Palestine,  after  an  absence  of  thirteen 
years.     lie  preuchea  acceptably  to  the  people  of  his  native  conn* 
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trr  who  bate  been  auffering  greatly.  He  goca  from  town  to  town 
encoumgiugtheUraeHtefl,  and  the  chief  mien  of  the  towns  notify 
PiUte.  the  Governor  of  Jerasalcm,  that  there  is  such  a  preacher. 
PiUt«  obargea  the  prieato  and  elders  to  judge  hun  in  the  Temple. 
Tasa  goes  to  Jenualem  for  this  iaqaiiy.J  Ue  aays  ia  the 
Temple : 

"  The  buman  r<ic«  If*  dyEnK  of  Its  want  of  fiUtJi,  Cloada  and  tempcala 
bare  aoattered  the  Hock  of  men.  and  tbuj  bare  loat  their  abepberd." 

[On  the  whole,  in  the  oontroTersy  which  foltows,  the  Jewiah 
leaders  stimd  on  IssA'aside,  aad  they  report  £aTorably  regarding 
him  to  I'ilate.  Pilate  ia  angry,  and  aeads  diagtuaed  aervanla  w 
Bpiea  DpOQ  IssA,  and  finally  there  is  a  trial  before  PlUte,  in  whit^i 
IssA  appears,  it  is  in  this  trial  that  oue  fancies  that  he  traces 
what  a  conscientious  Bassian  might  eay  in  presence  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

Ac  the  end  of  three  years  of  sooh  oomplications,  Pilate  giros 

instrnctions  that  a  formal  ooooeation  shall  be  made  againat  Issa. 

As  the  reanlt  of  this  accusation  the  saint  is  taken  from  hU  prison 

and  is  made  to  sit  before  the  Governor,  between  two  robbers  who 

arc  to  be  judged  at  the  same  time.     Pitate,  addressing  IssA,  fluya 

to  him :] 

"In  It  trno.  O  Uan.  that  thoa  art  aroualoR  the  peofde  aftalnat  tb« 
auCboriti««,  to  become  Kloft  of  lirael  t" 

[IfWiA  replies  that  the  King  of  Heaven  will  snppress  all  the 

kiugs  uf  the  nations.     The  witneaaea  testify  that  he  has  said  that 

all  temporal  power  would  disappear  before  the  King  of  Ueaveu. 

The  witness,  addresaing  himself  to  Issa,  aaya:] 

•"IHd  roaDotinalieyourecIf  tobflChelClnffof  tsnel  wben  you  said  that 
he  wborelxns  in  tb«  boaveoB  bad  nont  jaa  to  prepare  bin  people  1*  And 
laajL,  having  bleued  blio,  aatd,  'Thoo  sbalt  b«  psrdon«d.  for  what  Ihoa 
baat  said  dooa  not  come  from  theo.*  Tbao  »AAtv*t\au  blauetf  to  tbo  fcor- 
craor: 

'"  WbrbaaiilUte  thrdimilty,  why  teach  thyserrants  to  lira  la  a  lis, 
liiDC«  you  can  eoadrmn  the  ionocvnt  vrltboat  do<D(c  sol'" 

[The  governor  is  angry  at  this  and  onlers  that  Issa  shall  bo 
cracified.  Ho  ia  crucified  between  the  two  brigands,  and  at  the 
end  of  Che  day  his  suffering  ceases.] 

"  He  looea  coancioaiiQem,  and  the  houI  of  thin  Just  one  parts  frotn  his 
bodyto  BO  to  be  annihilated  Id  the  dlTiolty. 

"Thtu  end*  th»  torrvulriBJ  «sl«t«nce  o<  the  refleotioo  of  the  «t«rtuJ  qilzft 
under  the  Conn  of  the  mao  who  bad  uved  hardened  alnnors,  and  home  ■» 
umox  nifteringt. 
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[i*ilate  arraogQi  tbat  hie  friends  shall  bar;  liim.  Bat  three 
days  af t«r.  Qudiog  that  the  tomb  U  aurroanded  by  tho  worship- 
I>erB,  he  remoreg  the  bodj  to  have  it  buriod  elsewhere.  So  soon  as 
the  crAwd  tiads  the  tomb  open  aad  empty,  the  rumor  is  circututud 
that  the  Sapromo  Jnd^e  has  aeitt  hia  angels  tu  carry  away  the 
mortal  body  of  the  saiat,  in  which  a  part  of  the  Dirino  Spirit  bad 
redded.] 

"TlieiltMlpteaof  l&tA  tbeo  left  tho  luut  ot  UntX.  Th«  pakkiu,  their 
klDipt  and  tbeir  warrion,  listened  Co  clic  pnaclun,alMuidoned  tbiUr  alwurd 
twlLaXi.  I«ft  their  priaats  sod  their  Idols  to  celebrate  the  praUe  of  the  All- 
WlMCireatororUieaaIi-erHe,Uic  KiajcofKlnip.  wbow  beart  U  lilted  wltli 

loiiDite  pitr." 

It  18  impodsible  not  to  read  Mr.  NotoTitoh'ti  sixth  gospel  with 
iDtoreflt.  &L  ReoaD's  fifth  gospel,  so  different,  will  be  remem* 
berod  aa  one  reads.  But  one  is  almo«t  aorry  aa  he  reads,  that  if 
this  wore  to  bo  done  at  all  it  has  not  been  better  done.  It  is 
Raaso-Frcnch,  and  almost  without  a  trace  of  Eaatcrn  habtt — of 
that  dreamy  reverie,  whioh  in  tho  Eaat  tskoe  the  place  of  thought. 
One  eron  thinks  he  catches  somotimos  a  trace  of  Uuasiau  politics, 
as  he  reads  of  the  diacussions  botwcea  Ibm  and  Pilate,  ijpeaking 
artiitically,  tlie  moet  iiigonious  feutare  of  the  whole  is  the  resolute 
omiaaion  to  rooognize  our  four  Hvougolists.  Luke's  refureuco  to 
tiie  Saviour  aa  twelve  years  old,  the  name  of  Pilate,  and  the  three 
days  in  the  grave,  are  the  only  points  where  the  new  life  definitely 
reeembles  or  recalls  the  old  ones.  This  was  resolute  and  inge- 
niottn.  But  the  reader  amuses  himself,  as  he  reads  the  Western 
invention,  by  asking  what  li  Buddhist  soholar,  if  indeed  there  are 
mch,  woald  havo  made  if  ho  hod  handled  a  themo  so  attractive. 

Euw^BO  £.  IIalk. 


AND  THE  NAPOLEOXIC  REVIVAL 

BT   KA-RL   BLIHD. 


Among  the  more  br-eeeiug  French  RepQblicacs  a  g^reat  deal 
of  apprebenaiou  has  rcoentl}  arisen  through  the  aliiKwt  aimalta- 
ueoiia  appearance  of  the  upiilumic  iliaoatw  of  aaarehlsin  aiid  the 
revival  of  the  NapoJeonic  calU  Widely  apart  as  the  two  iuoto- 
ments  seem  to  be  in  spirit  and  aim,  the  one  yet  seires  and  un- 
wittingly farthera  the  other. 

Ab  a  nation,  the  French  have  nniortnnately  a  leaning  towarda 
the  glorioaa   govDmment  of  a  strong  man,  especially  since   the 
Uuguoiiot  element  was  rooted  ont  from  them  by  saugninary  per* 
BecatioD,  and  siuce  Faris  hau  nearly  Hacked  all  etreogth  Irani  thn 
uiuuicipul  and  provincial  life  of  the  country.      The  old  Gallic,  or 
rather  Kult-Iberian,  spirit,  though  occasionally  very  turbulent,  ia 
eminently  favorable   to  the  one-man  systeio.      The  Teutonic  «r 
Prankish  iiifusiun,  which,  in  Mouteequien'a  words,  hroogbt  the 
principles  of  Kelf-gorernment  "from   the  foreita  of  Germany,** 
liaB  in  coarse  of  time  bd^^me  more  and  mora  obliterated  in  Pnuice. 
The  reaalt  has  often  h«cn  a  deplorable  one.     Noble  risinga, 
b^nu  in  the  name  of  liberty.  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  have  re- 
peatedly collapfled  and  slid  into  Ooisnrism.     By  a  violent  rebound 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  ausurping  Kmjieror  hud  to  be  overthrown  by 
a  combinatioQ  of  foreign  invasion  and  of  a  revolutionary  upheaval. 
So  it  was  again  in  1870.     Yet  it  ia  a  fact  of  very  aerioag  import 
that,   within    the  short  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  sinoe 
then,  the  Republic  was  thrice  menaced  in  it«  cxinlence ;  First,  by 
a  pliinned   military  stato-stroko  (happily  revealed   in   time)  of 
Marshal  MacMahon  ;  seoondly,  by  the  overweening  ambition  of 
Gambotta,   in   whom  the  vein  of  Ceearistic  demagogi^m   was 
strongly  developed,  and   whose  premature   death  has  probably 
saved  France  from  u  great  peril ;  thirdly,  by  (funeral  Bouluugor. 
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Add  to  tbia  that,  ainoe  the  days  of  the  firet  gi'eat  revolation 
down  to  thoee  of  Louis  FhilipjH)  and   Napuleoo   Id.,  ths  demoo- 

■  noy  of  FroucQ  haaahovn  iteolf  deeply  tainted  with  the  hankor- 
\ng  ultoT  ghire  and  conquest.  Tbu  natural  uoasiequeuce  U  tbat 
in  tiiDvB  of  commoliou  "a  isword" — un  sal/re — or  a  namo  ropre- 
itiog  IradttioQis  of  that  kind  lilts  always  a  remarkable  chanoo 

'tbero.  That  uhiuice  h  easily  dtrengtlien(>d  thronjEh  an  anfavor- 
ahle  featnra  of  ttio  Frcnoh  middle  class;  namely,  it^  political 
timiditr  and  want  of  backbone.  Now,  taking  into  accoant 
the  videepruad  alarm  created  by  a  aeries  of  Anarohistio  outrages, 
Buuh  national  ctiaracteristtca  make  for  a  vajjue  desire  to  koo  a 
oommanding  personality — a  "Saviour  of  Sooiety" — ut  the  head  of 

'alUn). 

AU  tliis^  combined  with  the  hankering  after  revenge  for  the 
dofemta  of  1H70-71,  and  with  tliu  shaking  givou  to  tho  uathority 
of  the  ruling  Itepublicuu  party  through  the  Panaouk  acaudol,  in 
which  so  many  of  itd  prominout  men  were  iuYolred,  is  apt  to 
confer  a  peculiar  significance   upon   the  recent   extraordinary 

[innriral  of  the  Bonapartean  legend.  It  is  tmc,  no  iiupressivo  pre- 
tender of  that  name  Is  just  now  in  the  field.  Uut  rcmcml>ering 
bow  narrowly  Kraneo  escaped,  a  few  years  ago,  froni  the  dcaigna 
of  General  Bonlanger — who  fortuniitely  proved  weuk  enough  tolw 

iltiatrained  by  femuh-  hands,  even  as  Oanihetta  found  his  death 
through  a  wound  rocuived  in  a  love  intrigue,  it  cannot  be  da- 
niod  that  a  danger  undoubtedly  lurks  in  tho  preeent  aituatiou. 
The  danger  baa  been  enhanced  by  thti  sedulous  cultiratiou  of 
thf  KuMiiitD  alliance.  KcpubliL-:iu  scutimenUtaudprinuipIed  were 
flung  tu  the  winds  for  tho  sake  of  lauding  the  Czar  to  the  sktec. 
The ''Tbree  Presidente,"  that  is,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Bepubltc  and  the  huads  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  Tied 
with  each  other  in  fulsome  eulogies.  M.  ChallemelLaconr  for- 
got himself  so  far  as  to  declare,  in  the  name  of  tho  Senate,  the 
*'  homage  of  France  "  to  tho  Northern  Autocrat.  It  was  an  ex- 
pression nut  6t  to  be  used  by  the  Speaker  of  any  [lorliamoutury 
body,  let  alone  a  Republican  one  ;  for  "  homage,"  in  a  poliUcal 

^unsu,  means  the  submission  of  a  liege  to  his  sovereign, 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  in  presence  of  such  manifestations  in 
honor  of  the  archetype  of  despotism,  tbat  the  civic  and  demo* 
oratic  spirit  should  liavo  bvcome  weakened,  and  that,  with  tho 
exteusiun  of  the  horrors  of  Anarchism,  a  sneaking  admiration  of 
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Imperialist  Xipoleonic  sjilendor  ehonld  have  been  foatered 
anew  amoag  a  people  whose  constitotioas  hare,  mthin  a  century. 
8o  often  changed  vitli  kaleidoscopic  rapidity  ?  FreteDders  of 
the  Ctesarigt  kind  have  always,  at  least,  two  strings  to  their 
bow:  whilst  aiming  Ht  irresponsible  power  and  cnlcivating  the 
lu-iny,  they  try  to  ingratiate  thenuelres  with  the  masses  by  a  pre- 
tended care  for  their  material  interests  as  against  the  middle  and 
npper  classes.  So  did  Loiiig  Napoleon  daring  his  days  of  pro* 
scription  and  of  imprisonment  at  the  fortress  of  Hsra. 

"  To  Louis  Blanc,  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  friendship  on  the 
part  of  the  author : "  Those  were  the  words  which  the  captive 
Pretender  wrote  on  the  title-page  of  his  treiUiee  on  The  Extinc- 
tion of  Pauperiitn,  handing  it  to  his  visitor,  who  some  yean 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  ProTiaional  Gotemment  of 
]8i8,  and  who  is  famed  hoth  as  a  Socialistic  writer  and  as  the 
historian  of  the  "Ten  Years"  of  Fjouia  Philippe's  mle,  and  of  the 
great  rerolntion.  With  bitter  feelings  Iy>ais  Blanc  showed  this 
to  me  whik^  in  exile,  in  London.  The  Bonapartean  Pretender 
went  evBn  further.  Before  starting  from  Ixindou  for  Paris  in 
1848,  he  onoe  more  eonght  an  intonriew  with  Louis  Blanc,  who 
hud  then  already  been  compelled  to  seek  sufety  on  KuglUh  soil. 
A4id  on  arriving  at  thu  Fruuoh  capital  his  first  idea  was,  to  c-ome 
into  contact  with  Proudhon,  the  father  of  the  doctrine  of  An- 
archism, or  No-Qovemment! 

Froudhon's  name  and  reckless  agitation  had  then  become  a 
terror  to  the  Frcncb  bourgeoisie.  For  that  very  reoiton  the  would- 
be  usurper,  who  in  those  days  still  draped  himself  in  the  mantle 
of  dcmouratii:  phraseology,  thought  be  could  makeodvautngeoas 
nee  of  Proudhon  for  frightening  tbe  middle  class  into  submission 
too  dictatorial  governmeut.  Kor  wore  the  hopes  of  Louis  Bona- 
parte deceived  an  to  Proudhou's  activity.  Though  dis^reeing 
with  the  Prince  President  of  the  Hepublic  for  a  time,  and  there- 
by incurring  imprisonment  in  1849,  Prondhon,  from  his  rery 
prison,  wrote  articles  damaging  the  Republican  canse.  Later  on, 
after  the  criminal  deed  of  1R51,  he  even  wont  to  the  length  of 
issuing  a  work  entitled  7^  Social  Revolution,  demomtraled 
hy  the  Coup  d'Etat  of  DecemMrM.  lo  it,  Proudhon  gloriBed 
thnC  Napoleonic  usurpation.  For  the  sake  of  utterly  nualeading 
his  own  anarchistic  followers,  he  wound  up  with  the  oasertion 
that  "  the  last  word  of  socialism  ii  the  no-government  system  !  " 
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In  this  way,  anarclium  iii  Fraace  has  helped  on  tho  caaso  of 
N  de«iK>tUm  than  which  there  has  been  uotbiug  vili>r  since  the 
days  of  the  worat  Ronmn  Iraporators — a  despotism  under  which 
the  country  gro*ned  for  wellnigh  twenty  yean. 

The  carofnl  stndont  of  contemporaty  history,  who  has  the  iwr- 
BonoJ  experience  of  the  hist  forty-fire  years  before  him,  cannot 
bntfeartlmt  pnbllc  opinion  in  Knmoe  onue  moroexhibitH  signd  of 
ft  Tory  ansQand  growth,  and  which  it  would  bo  woU  for  the  true 
friends  of  the  Ropablican  form  of  government  to  watoh  closely. 
Wheu  I  took  back  to  the  days  of  Spring,  1848,  I  vividly 
recollect  from  what  smaU  germs  Xapoleoniem  then  sprouted  up, 
with  utonishing  BwifCneu.  into  a  upAs-tree  of  oppression.  Wo 
lived  then  for  a  short  time  in  Alsace  as  exiles  from  a  defeated  Re- 
publican rising  in  Germany.  I  recoUect  a  small  prints  called  Le 
PttU  Napol!:on,  pnblished  then  at  Strasburg  in  the  interest  of 
the  Pretender,  whort-sided  in  London.  It  was  not  without  reiison 
that  he  Blurted  this  joumalietiu  propagamia  in  the  forlilled  town 
wbora,  in  1330,  he  had  endoavored  to  offoct  a  military  rising 
ngainst  the  Orleans  monarchy. 

In  1810,  wheu  our  demooratio  moTemeut  had  become  rictori- 
ous  in  soutliwestem  Qermany,  and  I  was  at  Paris  as  a  member  of 
an  embassy,  I  had  many  a  lively  discussiou  witb  leading  French 
Republicans  as  to  the  character  and  the  aims  of  the  man  who  had 
in  the  mean  while  become  the  President  of  the  nopnblic.  To  my 
surprise,  they  were  all  imbned  wiih  a  strange  optimism,  so  far  ns 
any  danger  from  a  sUUe-stroke  was  concornod.  They  wholly 
nQdereetimated  the  capability  of  Louis  BoaupArLe  and  his  gang. 
As  to  the  possibility  of  the  suooe«s  of  a  coup  tViiat,  their  remark 
generally  was:  ''Oh,  if  over  he  dared  to  do  this,  his  attempt 
would  collapse  amidst  nnivorsol  laughter  t" 

Strange  to  say,  I  have  fonnd  the  same  optimism  amongst 
French  friends  of  various  shades  of  the  Republican  party,  even 
among  snoh  as  had  suffered  eiile  or  impriaonment  in  consequence 
of  the  deed  of  December  2,  If'-'tl,  when,  during  General  Boulan* 
ger's  oariier  career,  I  entered  into  oorrespondenoo  with  thorn. 
sounding  a  strong  note  of  warning  both  in  the  letters  addre&ecd 
to  them  and  by  public  writings.  It  ia  true,  afterwards,  when  the 
orieis  came  and  the  dark  plot  was  laid  bare,  the  same  friends  ex* 
pmaed  their  regret,  verbally  or  in  tetters  I  liave  before  me,  at 
luring  thus  misconceived  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
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Ont  of  carionsly  smaU  boginmngs  the  presmt  reririU  of  tli« 
Napolonnio  cult  baa  also  como  ap—even  ns  was  the  ciiao  in  1A4A. 
At  this  motueut,  the  Htage^  literaturu,  (Le  ealotis,  tlio  ffl^hioiiSi 
Htid  the  industrial  art  ot  Prance  are  foil  of  the  Bunapiirteaii  tra- 
dition. Kvory whero  tbo  sUnip  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  met,  au 
the  heroiD  figare  of  the  Corsioan  comiaeror  und  tyrant  forms 
eoiitnil  uttructiou.  It  is  aa  if  Lunfrev,  Juleit  Burni,  Tainc,  and 
others  bad  written  in  vain.  Yet  who  could  believe  that  Ifaj* 
reitiiri'ection  of  a  legend  which,  after  IS70,  Acemed  to  bo  u  dead 
asJalius  Cffisar,  actually  had  its  origin  in  the  *•  Block  Cat** 
cofTee<hoit6e,  that  resort  of  a  somewhat  Uohemian  claas  of  ar> 
tiflta  ?  It  was  here  that  the  new  entbtuioKm  for  the  apparently 
extiuct  Napoleonic  onlt  was  born,  through  the  theatrical  por- 
forraanco  of  Caran  d'Ache's  L'/Cjiopee,  a  Borics  of  fiiihoaotto 
tableaux,  attractive  for  the  crowd,  wittioot  an;  dramatic  centre, 
yet  apt  to  atlare  the  motley  crew  of  gaping  ou-lookere.  Woudei 
ful  to  Bay,  there  soon  came,  as  the  report  of  this  aliow  apread,  f^ 
perfect  pilgrimage  of  people  of  all  classes  on  a  visit  to  the  Ca/i 
au  C7iat  yoir.  A  Paris  oomspondent  gives  tho  following  de- 
ficriptioD : 

Tbe  Ariit  tAbloku  repreaeuled  the  Mvou&c,  whom  tbettnidl«n»  waro  cook- 
inft  their  noup.    ^;llcl<ll^R]y  a  rolling  of  thandcr,  Ughtnlng  ttubf*.  kod 
<:hanKu  of  acoQB,    Ttic  t«utof  tbo  Empwor  Riipvarw.    Tbc  "  llltla  man  li 
gny"  fo)lowed  bj  bU  spa-niul,  Koe»  bis  touod,  wfaiUt  th«  Urvnsdier  G% 
praseot  arms.    Tbbi  idyll  Duda  wlcli  tb«  ntotncatof  bia  return.    An  adjo'i 
tAnCBrrlTes  an<1  enea  to  cho  door  of  tbe  tool.    "In  It  tboa.  Josephine  I"' 
Nftpolcoa  asks  from  wltbln.    "U  U  tlie  eaemy !"  the  adJatsDi  nporUk 
"All  tb«  better  t "  Is  thci  c|ulot  aoswer  of  tlia  Bmporor,  and  forthwith 
holds  «  review  of  hia  troops. 

Then  foUowB  one  tablua  of  a  battle  upon  tho  other.  Tho  ran  of  Aast<r>^ 
lies  it  Keen,  and  the  Rraporor  on  honeback,  aurroandedbr  bin  stArT.  Thi- 
ordiTlioa  tsku  his  cotaiuuide;  tbe  troop*  oiano»uTre  In  the  midat  o(  tt» 
smokoof  povrder;  the  himaroof  the  goiuxl  charge  ;  the  orttllenr  thai 
awaj.  Tbe  battlcBcld  ta  covered  with  corpaes.  Tbe  retreat  from  Buaala' 
caatH  a  dork  ftliadow  Into  tblBaerieaot  [ricturos,  but  preseuMy  more  et- 
poD'led  ewuua  appear.  The  Place  de  la  Coneorde  Is  fltled  with  a  va«t  mulU- 
tnda  eagerly  waiting— IcjmJUMT  idotntrt— the  devoutly  worahipplnft  pabit 
aa  tbe  explanation  sa;«.  Tbcolbe  ttt/tU  begini.  Rftgitneot  follows  re^* 
ment.  M.  Caran  d'Ache  had  drawn  al.Hiut  foor  tbouaaDd  flgons.  CtoB 
Intenoeazofl  Interrupt  tlie  more  groudlora  and  cBrrmonfat  parts.  Tbe  I 
nera  of  tbe  enemy,  captured  in  battle,  are  triumphantly  ahown. 
made  prisooen,  go  by  in  fetters  (b  :  and,  at  laaC.  Napoleon  himulf  la  hi 
glided  eorontitlon  carriage.  Tbe  whole  flnlabea  with  a  rvaiiltindeut  apottat 
h(»,  the  public  crylud  "  Vive  rSmprrmrt" 

Thia  rather  ridiculons  and  partlj  anachronistiu  play  drew  iiip- 
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men»o1y.  Wealth;  people  cagerlv  Beked  M.  Caran  d'Ache  iobe 
allowed  to  hiivc  tlic  show  in  thoir  drawing-rooma  at  evening  por- 
Uos.  urrangt^  by  tbo  hustiiss  for  purposoB  of  benevolence,  the 
gnMts  readily  paying  »  hundred  franod  for  a  seat.  The  somevhat 
hifantitic  tmlt  which  occasion  ill  ly  charoct^rizt^  Pariaianstn  spite 
of  the  otherwiao  rather  different  aepoct  and  parfutn  of  society  in 
that  gayoapilali  camo  out  very  curiutuly  duxing  the  rage  for  tiie 
ailhoiiette  pictures  of  the  Caftan  Chat  Noir. 

As  an  ineritable  stMiuenco^  the  scene  of  this  sadden  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Donapartcan  colt  viis  laid,  last  Christmas,  in  the 
nnraories  of  Pmnce.  The  Ore-at  S'npnleon  for  (he  Little  Ckit- 
Urea,  by  J.  do  Marthold  A  Job,  wiu  published  with  the  date  of 
the  present  year.  In  that  book  the  epopee  oommencos  with  tho 
young  Bonaparte  riding  a  hobby-horse  with  a  Hod's  head,  until  at 
hist  lie  rises  to  heavon  snirounded  by  a  halo  of  light.  The 
Napolooa  drawn  by  Job's  pencil  for  the  little  ones  is  certainly, 
before  all,  the  great  conqueror,  the  Tictor  of  the  Pyramids,  of 
Marengo  and  Ansterlilz.  At  the  same  time  he  is  the  loving 
father,  who  takes  pteafinre  In  driving  a  goatnlmwn  carnage  with 
his  son,  the  King  of  Itomo.  He  offers  his  snuffbox  to  his  grena- 
dipm.  When  his  old  soldiers  have  taught  their  dogs  oven  to  aa- 
lule  tho  Kmperor,  ho  on  his  jiart  salutes  also  these  Bouapartist 
hounds. 

Tho  first  attempt  at  the  "Black  Cat"  GoffoeUouse  was  fol- 
luwcd  by  M.  Martin- Laya's  Napoleon:  a  National  Epopie  in 
thffc  parts,  with  $ij  acts  and  Jifttf  Tabteaus.  It  was  gisen  at 
ibe  Theatre  of  tho  Porte  Saint  Martin,  and  it  hu  bad  an  im- 
mense SDCCCS8,  although  this  spectacular  piece,  too,  only  ap|>eals 
to  tho  instincts  of  a  crowd  assembled  ut  a  fair.  The  whole  life  of 
Kapoloon  is  repreeeated  in  that  piece  down  to  the  inhumation  of 
his  body  in  the  Dome  of  tho  Invaiides.  The  porsoDoges  appearing 
on  the  stage  only  speak  a  few  words,  after  which,  in  eaoh  case, 
tlie  curtain  comes  down,  and  a  uew  scenery  delights  the  eye  of  tho 
great  and  little  children.  Between  the  acts  a  magic  lantern  do«s 
its  work  by  casting  pictures  on  a  whit«  curtain. 

When  Waturto^f  is  shown,  the  Old  Onsrd  is,  of  course,  to  tht; 
fore  under  Cambroune,  to  whom,  until  lately,  the  famous  so- 
onlled  historical  utterance  has  been  attribated,  '*La  O'arda 
mauri,  mai*  flU  ne  $»  raul  pa*!"  (The  Guard  dies,  but  it  does 
not  snrrouder.)    Cauibroiine  never  uttered  that  tuiyitig.      Victor 
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Hngo,  in  Lfs  ifi/teToblei!,  has  restorcil  thetrne  text  It  is  com- 
pa^  of  a  aiugic  word,  u  monoajUuble^  which  is  uiiSt  for  [)rintiDg 
on  account  of  its  dovrurigfat  nostinces.  Tlua  word,  not  uDCroquentl; 
in  the  moiilli  ofii  Frcnph  trooper,  is  as  far  removed  as  possiblo 
from  the  aiibhmQ  and  pathetic,  mid  few  will  share  the  euthuiti- 
asm  wliioh  Victor  Hugo,  tu  a  lit  of  strange  taste,  ezpresiws  fur  it. 
At  Paris,  the  really  historical,  though  abomiii;ible,  ezclatnation  is 
iiow  thnndei'ed  forth  by  Cambronne  in  M.  M;LrLin  Xaya'splayi 
and  the  audience  invariably  break^i  forth  into  patriotjc  etxlacj. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  mention  here  thai  General  Cam- 
broniic  not  only  did  not  utter  the  granililoquent  saying  usually  at- 
tributed to  him,  but  that  he  was  also  very  fur  from  dying  rather 
tlian  to  surrender.  Ho  hiul  the  miafortuno  to  be  ntadea  prisoner 
at  Waterloo  by  a  Hauoverian  officer  and  was  led  over  the  battlo- 
field  in  u  somewhat  undigaificd  manner  by  his  shoulder  straps.  ITo 
lived  for  years  afterwarde,  and  even  served  under  the  Bestoratiou  ; 
bnt  the  legend  abont  what  he  was  alleged  to  have  said,  and  acte<] 
npon  at  Waterloo,  lived  with  him,  and  indeed  for  a  groat  many 
years  afterwards. 

Ttiese  theatrical  performancee  at  Paris  were  sncoeeded  by  the 
publication  of  Marbot's  Memoirs,  reforriug  to  the  First  Empire  ; 
by  M.  Arthur  Levy's  Napoleon  Ititime;  by  Massou's  S'apo- 
leoH  ei  Us  Femmes ;  by  Sardou's  Mademoissih  Han*  O^tu; 
by  a  cheap  Mimorial  d«  Saintv-HhUne ;  sold  on  the  bonlevards 
for  a  son,  and  by  quite  a  series  of  novellistic  feuiUetont  in  vari- 
ous papers.  It  is  aa  if  a  new  political  saint  had  all  at  onoo  b««n 
discovered,  and  aa  if  every  one  holding  a  pen  or  a  brush  were  in 
hot  huto  to  profit  from  his  astounding  popnlarity. 

In  Napoleon  Intime  the  Bgure  of  the  tyrannio  oonquoror 
is  curiously  altered  into  that  of  a  good-natured  nitizon,  vttth  all 
the  virtues  and  manners  of  a  well-to-do  middle-class  man.  Ho  is 
an  excellent  hnsbuud,  uever  failing  in  his  careful  regard  for  his 
two  HucceJisive  spouses,  and  never  creating  any  scandal  by  Dal.iw- 
fnl  connections.  On  the  other  hand,  Masson's  book  tormt  an 
exact  oontraat  in  the  Decameron  style  ;  so  that  thcsa  various 
pablicatiouB  offer  food  for  all  kinds  of  tjiete. 

Both  those  latter  books  scarcely  remind  one  of  the  real  charaotar 
ocf  Napoleon,  who  at  the  BorrHina,  when  seeing  the  Btmggling 
maas  of  his  own  soldiers  that  bad  fallru  from  the  bridge  into  the 
river,  sardonically  exclaimed,  "  Vojfaz  let  crapauda,**  and  who 
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ono  day  aaid  to  Prince  Sfettornich:  "You  arc  noto  soldier,  and 
Jim  do  not  kuuw  what  more»  a  Bohlier'e  soul.  A  mna  of  my  kind 
laughs  at  the  Iobb  of  the  livoa  of  millioos  of  men." 

The  perforuancee  at  the  "  Chat  Noir  "  uaf6  camo  iobo  vogne 
at  the  time  whon  Ooseral  Boulonger  still  rode  ou  hia  black 
Timittaa  oliarger,  folloired  by  Arab  horaomou  in  thoir  piotur- 
esqao  costnroo,  and  vhen  rovolntion&ry  Paris  otoo  had  beoome 
almost  mad  with  cnthnaiasm  for  that  theatrical  upstart.  In 
those  days,  Boulaiiger  was  once  &atute<l  by  the  publican  Salis  as 
"  the  coming  Emperor^"  amidst  tha  applanso  of  a  turba  mobilu 
of  the  must  shady  cbaraotor,  but  which  yet  profe&aod  to  bo  tho 
exponent  of  real  Democracy. 

Here  I  may  mention  that  a  friend  of  Gambotta,  when  questioned 
by  mc,  in  presence  of  a  number  of  English  members  of  Parliament, 
on  board  the  steamer  which  brought  us  to  Greenwich  to  a  club 
dinner,  literally  gave  his  opinion  in  this  way:  "  If  Gambettahad 
lived  longer,  and  if  ho  hod  obtained  power  as  President  of  tho 
Republic,  he  would  certainly  have  made  himself  Emperor."  It 
was  an  opinion  I  had  held  long  before ;  Mr.  Crnwford,  whom  1 
had  not  personally  known  until  then,  fully  confirmed  it  before 
tfaeee  political  notabilities.  Uo  had  known  Gambetta  np  to  the 
time  of  hia  death,  as  a  friend,  aud  he  had  certainly  no  Interest 
in  girtng  him  a  different  character  from  what  he  beliered  to  be 
tho  truth. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prOTo  that,  rach  as  shifting  public 
opinion  is  constituted  in  France,  this  revival  of  the  Xapoleonic 
colt  cannot  be  looked  upon  with  a  light  heart,  when  the  deep 
alarm  is  taken  into  account  which  pervades  French  society  in 
oonaeqneuce  of  the  over-growing  aimrchistic  madness — a  madness 
which  has  spread  even  over  tho  minda  of  such  eminent  scioutific 
men  as  £Iis6o  B^clus.  In  many  ways,  the  situation  of  to-day 
reminds  us  of  a  similar  one  in  1848,  with  thiB  difference  only  : 
tJuit  the  incipient  germs  of  tho  anarchistio  doctrine  which  already 
Uioo  threatened  tho  Democratto  canse  have  developed  since  into 
fnll  bloom.  The  ntmost  watchfulness  is,  therefore,  recommend- 
ahle  tu  all  ktncere  and  sonsible  lorers  of  progross,  lost  tho  Hepab- 
lic  should  once  more  suffer  harm  for  many  yean  to  come. 

Kabl  Buitd. 
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It  cax  scarcely  be  dieputed,  I  thiuk,  that  in  the  Engliali  lan- 
gui4{ti  thure  are  conspicuous  at  the  preseut  momcDt  two  words 
which  dosigimte  two  unmitigated  bore»  :  The  Workingman  and 
the  Woman.  The  Workingman  vad  the  Woman,  tho  Now 
Woman,  bo  it  rcmemhered,  moot  tis  nt  every  pago  of  litoratars 
writtonin  the  Knglish  tongue;  and  each  ia  conirinccd  tliaton  ita 
own  especial  W  iiaiigs  tlio  future  of  the  world.  Both  ho  and  she 
want  to  have  their  vaJaos  arliQcially  nused  and  rated,  and  ■ 
status  given  to  them  by  Caror  in  lieu  of  desert.  In  an  age  in 
which  pLTBttitent  clamor  is  generally  crowned  by  success  they 
have  both  obtaiued  constderablo  attention  ;  ia  it  offensive  to  «ay 
much  more  of  it  than  either  deserves  ?  Your  contributor  arent 
that  the  Cow-Woman  and  tho  Scum-Woman,  man  understands  ; 
but  that  the  New  Woman  is  above  him.  The  elegance  of  theea 
appellatives  in  not  calculated  to  rocomniend  them  to  rcadora  of 
cither  sex  ;  and  aa  a  specimen  of  stylo  forces  one  to  hint  that  tho 
New  Woman  who,  we  are  lold,  "  has  been  Hitting  apart  in  silent 
contomplntiou  all  these  zeal's "  might  in  all  these  years  ban 
Etaidicd  bettor  models  of  literary  composition.  We  are  farther  on 
told  "  that  thodimmest  perception  that  you  maybe  miift«ken,  will 
RAvo  you  from  making  an  ass  of  yourself."  It  appears  that  oven 
this  dimmest  perception  boa  never  dawned  upon  tho  Now  Woman. 

We  are  farther  told  that  "thinking  and  thinking"  in  hor  soli- 
tary sphynx-like  contemplation  she  solved  the  problem  and  pre- 
scribed tho  romody  (tho  remedy  to  a  problem  ! );  but  what  thiit 
romody  was  we  are  not  tohi.  nor  did  the  New  Woman  apijorontljr 
disclose  it  to  tho  rest  of  womankind,  since  she  still  hears 
them  in  "sudden  and  violent  upheaval"  like  "children  anable 
to  articulate  whimpering  for  they  know  not  what."    It  is  sad  tu 
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rallect  tlint  they  might  liaYo  boon  "oasity  satisSod  at  thnt  time^ 
(ut  what  tinio  ?  ),  "  but  socioty  stormod  ai  thorn  until  what  waa 
a  little  wail  became  convulsive  abrioks  "  ;  And  we  are  not  told  why 
the  Now  Wamnu  who'bud  "  the  remedy  for  the  problem, "  did  not 
imniediateiy  prodnce  it.  We  are  not  told  either  in  what  country 
orat  what  epoch  this  atarcHng  upheaval  of  rolcunic  womanhood 
took  place  in  which  "mnn  merely  madoi  himself  a  niiisunco 
with  his  opinions  and  atlvicc,"  hut  apimrenLly  ilid  r|iiell  tbit 
wuUinfi^and  gnoahing  of  tooth  sinco  it  would  Bcem  that  ha  boa 
ounaged  atill  to  ronmin  more  moeterful  than  he  ought  t«  be. 

We aro  (urtber  informed  that  women  "have  allowed  him  to 
MTAOge  the  whole  social  iiyatem  and  manage  or  miamanago  it  ail 
thoio  ages  witbont  over  seriously  examining  bis  work  with  a  view 
to  considering  wtietlier  liiaabilitios  and  bis  methods  were  suf- 
flciontly  good  to  fjualtfy  him  for  tho  task/* 

Thoro  is  somothing  dolicionsly  comical  in  tho  idea,  thnn  sng- 
gosted,  thai  man  has  only  been  allowed  to  "manage  or  mismau- 
ago"  the  world  because  woman  has  graciously  refrained  from  pro* 
▼anting  his  doing  so.  But  the  comic  side  of  this  pom]>onfi  and 
solemn  ossertioD  doeti  not  for  a  moment  offer  itself  to  the  N^ew 
Woman  eitting  alouf  and  aloft  in  her  solitary  meditation  on  the 
superiority  of  her  sex.  For  the  New  Woman  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  joko.  She  baa  listened  without  a  smile  to  her  enemy's 
"  preachnionta  "  ;  she  has  '*  endured  poignant  misery  for  his  sina," 
she  has  "  meekly  bnwi'd  her  head  "  when  ho  called  herbtui  nameaj 
and  she  has  never  asked  for  "  any  proof  of  the  superiority  "  which 
could  alone  have  given  him  a  right  to  nso  such  naughty  expres- 
sions. The  truth  has  all  along  been  in  the  possession  of  woman; 
but  strange  and  sad  perversity  of  tosto  t  she  has  "  cared  mora  for 
man  than  for  tmth,  and  so  the  whole  human  race  has  suffered  I  " 

"All  that  is  over,  however/'  wo  are  told,  and  ''while  on 
the  one  hand  man  bos  shrunk  to  his  tme  proportions"  she  has, 
all  tho  timo  of  this  shrinkage,  been  herself  expanding,  and  has 
in  a  word  come  to  "  fancy  herself  "  extremely.  So  that  he  has 
DO  longer  the  slightest  obauce  of  imposing  upon  her  by  bis 
gamoHX)ck  airs. 

Man,  "having  no  conception  of  himself  nairaperfecU"  will  find 
this  difficult  to  nndersUnd  at  Bret ;  but  the  New  Woman  "  knows 
hia  w«*knes8,"  and  will  "help  him  with  his  le««ou."  "Man 
morally  ii  in  hU  infancy."   There  have  been  times  when  there  was 
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a  doubt  u  to  whether  he  was  to  be  raised  to  her  leTol,  or  woman 
to  be  lowered  to  his,  but  vc  "  have  tnmed  tliAt  coruer  at  last 
and  tiov  woman  holds  oot  a  strong  liand  to  the  chitd-man 
and  inflit)t.i  upon  helping  him  np/'  The  child-msn  (RiBmarck  ? 
Herbert  Spencer  ?  Bdison  ?  Qludstone  ?  Alexander  III.?  Lord 
Dufferin  ?  the  Dnc  d'Anmale  ?)  the  child-man  mast  have  bis 
tottering  baby  stops  guided  b;  the  Now  Woman,  and  he  mnst 
be  taught  to  live  up  to  hia  ideals.  To  live  up  to  an  idEtal, 
whether  our  own  or  somebody  else's,  is  a  painCol  process;  but  man 
must  be  mAde  to  do  it.  For,  oddly  enough,  we  are  assured  that 
despite  "all  hia  assumption  ho  docs  not  make  the  best  of  him- 
self,-" which  is  not  wonderful  if  ho  be  atill  only  in  his  infancy; 
iind  he  has  the  incredible  stupidity  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
"  woman  has  self-respoct  and  goo<l  sonao,"  and  that  "  she  does 
not  in  the  least  intend  to  sacridco  the  privileges  she  en  joys  on  the 
chance  of  obtaining  others." 

I  have  written  amongst  oihor  pevisbcs  parses  which  will  somo 
day  Bee  the  light,  the  following  reflection  : 

L'jcoln  noavelliidff*  femiiKfl  llbnu  otihl^  qu'nn  no  palM*  p«a  k  la  bttt 
eombattre  I'hoinme  hut  sod  proprc  tnnlTi  ct  &tt«ndro  de  lai  doa  polltonea, 
(leflt«Ddrome8et<l«agat&nt«rleB.  II  Qclaot  paaaux  raCme  monuDt  prendre 
(Ic  lltomaie  soa  ofaaiM  &  rOoiverait^  et  aa  place  daas  I'oiDalbuK;  xi  od  lul 
arrlcbe  toa  gaKoepaln,  ou  ne  p«ut  pan  exiKer  tu'll  offr«  auwl  aa  paraplole. 

The  whole  kernel  of  the  question  lies  in  this.  Your  con- 
tributor Kuys  that  the  New  Woman  will  not  anrreiuler  her 
present  privileges;  i.  b.,  she  will  still  expect  the  man  to  stand 
that  she  may  sit ;  the  man  to  get  wet  thruuj^h  that  sho  may  nae 
his  nmbrella.  But  if  she  retain  theee  privileges  she  ciui  ouly  do 
so  by  an  appeal  to  hie  chivalry,  t*.  «.,  by  a  confession  that  she  is 
weaker  than  he.  But  she  doe«  not  want  to  do  thia  :  she  wants  to 
get  the  comforts  and  concesstons  due  to  feebleness,  at  the  mow 
time  as  she  demands  the  lion's  share  of  power  duo  to  superior  forcv 
alono.  It  is  this  overweening  and  unreftsouable  grasping  at  botlt 
positions  which  will  end  in  making  h«r  odious  toman  and  in  her 
being  probably  kicked  back  roughly  by  bitn  into  the  socloson  of 
n  harem. 

Before  me  ties  an  engraving  in  on  illustrated  journal  of  a 
woman's  meeting;  whereat  a  woman  is  deman<ling  in  tht' 
name  of  her  sovereign  sex  the  right  to  veto  at  poUtical  oloc- 
tions.    The  speaker  is  middte-agod  and  plain  of  featnro ;   she 
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wears  an  invertM  plate  on  her  head  tied  on  vrith  strings  under 
her  doablo-chin  ;  nhc  has  halloon-flleAvcn,  a  bodioo  tif^ht  to  burat- 
iog,  a  waist  of  Indiornas  dimonBionfi  in  proportion  to  her  portly 
person  ;  she  is  gesticulating  with  one  hand,  of  which  all  the  Qn- 
gerBaroatuck  oitt  in  iingracefnl  dellance  of  all  artistic  laws 
of  gestore.  Now.  whv  caonot  this  orator  team  to  gesticulate 
and  learn  to  ilrces,  instead  of  clamoring  for  a  ^ancbisu  ?  She 
violates  in  hor  own  person  every  law,  alike  of  common-sense  and 
artistic  litne«s,  and  yet  comes  forward  as  a  fit  and  proper  per> 
son  to  make  laws  for  others.  She  ia  an  exact  representative  of 
her  sex. 

Woman,  whether  now  or  old,  baa  immenao  fields  of  oul- 
tarc  nntllled,  immpnsa  areas  of  inflaonoe  wholly  neglected. 
She  does  almost  tiuthing  with  the  rcsoaroes  slie  posseaBes,  be- 
oaose  her  whole  enoi^  Is  concentrated  on  desiring  and  demand- 
ing those  she  baa  not.  She  can  write  and  print  anything  she 
obooees  ;  and  she  scarcely  ever  takes  the  pains  to  acquire  correct 
grammar  or  elegance  of  stylo  before  wasting  ink  and  poper.  She 
can  paint  and  model  any  subjects  she  cbooms,  but  she  imprisons 
herself  in  men's  ateliers  to  endeavor  to  steal  their  technique  and 
their  methods,  and  thus  loses  any  originality  she  might  possess. 
Her  intliiencn  on  children  might  bo  so  great  tliat  throagh  them 
she  would  practically  rule  the  future  of  the  world  ;  but  she  dele- 
gates her  influence  to  the  vile  school  boards  if  she  be  poor,  and 
if  »he  hs  rich  Co  govurnesses  and  tutoni ;  iior  does  she  in  ninety- 
nine  cMJwa  ont  of  a  hundred  ever  attempt  to  educate  or  control 
heraolf  into  fitness  for  the  jwntonal  exorcise  of  such  influence. 
Her  [ireci;{it  and  example  in  the  treatment  of  the  animal  creation 
might  be  of  infinite  use  in  mitigating  the  hideous  tyranny  of 
humanity  over  them,  but  she  does  little  or  nothing  to  this  rffpct; 
nbr  wears  dead  birds  and  the  skins  of  dead  eruatures ;  she  hunts 
tlie  hare  and  shoots  the  pheasant,  she  drives  and  rides  witli  more 
brutal  reoklossnees  than  men  ;  she  watches  with  delight  the  strug- 
gles of  the  dying  salmon,  of  the  grallocbed  deer ;  ahe  keeps  her 
horses  standing  in  snow  and  fog  for  hours  with  the  muscles  of 
their  beads  and  necks  tied  np  in  the  torture  of  the  bearing  rein  ; 
when  asked  to  do  anything  for  a  stray  dog,  a  lame  home,  a  poor 
man's  donkey,  she  is  very  sorry,  bat  she  has  so  many  claims  on 
her  already  ;  she  never  attempts  by  onlera  to  her  household,  to 
her  /ouminmra,  to  hor  dependents,  to  obtain  some  degree  of 
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mercy  hi  the  treatmenc  of  sentient  cretttatvs  and   in  the  mothods 
of  tlioir  slaagbtor. 

The  immeuse  area  whioh  liee  open  to  hur  in  private  lifo  is 
almofitentirtily  iiiiciiliivatoil,  yotstie  wants  to  bo  uilmiUed  into 
public  life.  Fablic  Hfc  is  already  oTcrcrowded,  verbose,  Inoom- 
petont,  fussy,  and  foolish  enough  without  the  addition  of  her  in 
her  tteaUli.in  coat  with  the  dood  huuimiu^  bird  ou  hur  bat. 
Woman  in  public  lifo  would  exaggerate  the  failings  of  men,  and 
would  not  have  crcn  their  fow  excellencies.  Their  legislation 
would  be,  aa  that  of  men  is  too  often,  the  offspring  of  panic  or 
prejudice  ;  and  she  would  not  put  on  the  drug  of  common-senae 
as  man  froqaeutly  doos  in  pablic  oaacmbUee.  There  would  be 
little  to  liopu  frouL  her  humanity,  iiotliiug  from  her  liberality  ;  for 
when  she  is  frigUtcncd  she  is  more  ferocious  than  he^  and  when 
she  has  power  more  meroiless. 

"Men,"  says  your  contribotor,  "deprired  us  of  all  proper 
edacaliou  aud  then  joerod  at  os  becaoso  we  had  no  knowledge." 
How  far  is  this  biuwd  on  facts  ?  Oonid  not  Tjady  Jane  Orvy 
leom  Greek  and  fjutin  as  she  choso  ?  Gould  not  Hypatia  lec* 
turc  ?  Were  George  Sand  or  Mrs.  Somorville  withhold  from 
study  ?  Could  not  in  every  age  every  woman  choose  a  Corinna  or 
Cordelia  as  her  type  ?  booome  oither  Helen  or  Peuolope  ?  If 
the  vast  majority  tiavc  not  either  the  mental  or  physical  gifts  to 
become  either,  that  was  ^'ature's  fault,  uot  man's.  Aeposia  and 
Adoliua  Patti  were  born,  uot  made.  Xu  all  eras  aud  all  climes 
a  woman  of  great  genius  or  of  groat  beauty  has  done  what  she 
cho3o  ;  nnd  if  the  majority  of  women  have  led  obscure  livog,  so 
have  the  majority  of  men.  The  chief  part  of  humanity  is  insig- 
nificant, whether  it  be  male  or  female.  In  most  people  there  is 
very  little  character  indeed,  and  as  little  mind.  Those  who  have 
much  Qoror  foil  to  make  their  marks,  be  they  of  which  sex 
tbey  may. 

The  unfortunate  idea  that  there  is  no  good  education  without 
a  college  curriculikm  is  as  injurious  as  it  isorroaeous.  TUo College 
education  may  have  eiocllencies  for  men  in  its  frotlfment,  ibi 
preparation  for  the  world,  its  rough  destruction  of  perAonal  con- 
ceit;  bnt  for  women  it  can  only  be  hardening  aud  dcformiug. 
If  study  be  deliglitful  to  a  woman,  she  will  Hnd  her  way  to  it  as 
the  Iiart  to  water  brooks.  The  author  of  Aurora  f^gh  was 
not  only  always  at  homo,  bat  eho  was  an  invalid  ;  yet  she  booane 
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n  fine  olossic,  Rnd  found  her  puLh  to  tame.  A  collo^o  ciiiriculuni 
would  Imvc  done  nothing  to  improvo  licr  rich  and  beautiful  mind  ; 
it  mif;lit  Iiavo  done  mttcli  to  debasu  it. 

The  porpotniil  contact  of  men  with  other  mon  may  be  good 
for  tbom,  btit  the  perpetual  contact  of  women  with  other  women 
u  vi-ry  far  from  good.  The  publicity  of  a  college  must  bo  odious 
to  a  youug  nir\  of  rofiuod  and  delicate  feeling. 

The  "Scnin-wooiAn"  and  the  *' Cow-woman,"  to  quote  the 
elegant  phmacologT  of  your  contributor,  are  both  of  them  ]eat  of  a 
mcnaco  tohnmankind  than  the  New  Woman  with  her  fierce  Trinity, 
her  undigested  knowledge,  her  over-weening  estimate  of  her 
own  Tftlne  and  hor  fatal  want  of  all  aonae  of  the  ridiculona. 

Wheu  Bcnm  comes  to  the  surface  it  renders  a  great  serrioe  to 
the  Eubstiuice  which  it  leaves  behind  it;  when  the  cow  yields 
pore  nourishment  to  the  young  and  the  suffering,  hor  place  is 
bleawd  in  the  realm  of  nature  ;  but  when  the  New  Woman 
splatters  blistering  wrath  on  mankind  she  is  merely  odious  and 
bAuefat. 

The  error  of  the  New  Woman  (as  of  many  an  old  one)  lies  in 

iking  of  women  as  the  victims  of  men,  and  entirety  ignoring 
ilie  frequency  with  which  men  are  the  victims  of  women.  In  nine 
coaoB  oat  of  ten  the  first  to  corrupt  the  youth  is  the  woman.  In 
nine  cuses  out  of  ten  also  she  becomes  corrupt  herself  because  she 
likes  it. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  prostitntes  were  at  the  beginning 
of  their  career  victims  of  scdnction  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  and  it 
is  not  provable.  Love  of  drink  and  of  Query,  and  a  dislike  to 
work,  are  the  more  likely  motives  and  origin.  It  never  soems  to 
occur  to  the  accusers  of  man  that  women  are  just  as  vicious  and 
■s  lazy  as  he  is  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten,  and  need  no  invitation 
from  him  to  become  so. 

A  worse  prostitution  than  that  of  the  streets,  t.  e.,  that  of 
loveleM  marriage  ol  coiivenienoe,  are  bronght  about  by  women, 
not  by  men.  lu  such  unions  the  man  always  gives  much  more 
than  he  gains,  and  the  woman  in  almost  every  instance  is  per- 
suaded or  driven  into  it  hy  women — her  mother,  her  sisters,  her 
aoqnfUutanOGs.  It  is  rarely  that  the  father  interferes  to  bring 
nbont  such  a  marriage. 

In  even  what  is  called  a  well-assorted  marriage,  the  man  is 
frequently   suchQued   to  the   woman.      As   1    wrote  long  ago, 
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Ainlrea  del  Sarte's  wife  lias  mflny  sisters.  Corrcggio  dying  of 
tho  burden  of  tho  family.  Has  manj  broUirra,  Mon  of  goniaa 
are  often  dmggcd  to  oarlh  bj  their  wivca.  In  onr  own  da^r  b  fatnoua 
■tatcaman  13  made  very  ridiculous  by  his  wife;  freqnently  tbe 
female  tnlliicrtces  brought  to  bear  on  him  render  a  man  of  great 
and  nriginiit  powers  and  dieintcreeted  character,  a  timo-wrrer.  n 
ronrptitioimlist,  n  meru  Ejuvkcr  of  pitice.  Woman  muy  help  man 
Hometime!!,  but  she  cvrUiitity  mure  often  binders  him.  Hlt  self- 
esteem  is  immense  itnd  ber  self-knowledf^  very  small.  I  view 
with  drt'iid  for  the  fotnre  of  the  world  the  power  -which 
modern  iurcntiona  pUco  in  the  hands  of  woman.  Hitherto  her 
physical  weakness  has  reetniined  her  la  a  great  moosnra  from 
violent  action;  but  a  woman  can  make  a  bomb  and  throw  it, 
can  fling  vitriol,  and  Arc  a  repeating  roTolvor  as  well  as  any 
man  can.  Those  are  preoisely  the  deadly,  secret,  easily  handled 
motles  of  warfare  imd  reTenge^  wbicli  will  commend  themselves 
to  her  ferocious  feebleness. 
Jules  Buclmrtl  has  written  : 


"J'rti  pmtcM^da  I'anatomlepcnd&ntdeB  longnra  anoi^,  j'ol  p«aa£  nne 
bonne  partic  du  nu  tIo  dans  I6a  amphithi^&troA,  diaIa  Jft  n*ea  al  pu  molai 
4!pnrav^  an  twrntlmcut  ponitilu  on  IrouTant  dn.n8  tout«a  Iw  moIwM 
d'ediicatloo  ilea  squlluttM  d'aolmaox  «t  des  mannequins  anatoaibinaH  «Dtn 
iM  main*  dea  flUett«a." 

I  suppose  this  passage  will  be  considered  ns  nn  effort  "  to 
withhold  knowledge  from  women,"  but  it  is  one  which  is  full  of 
true  wisdom  and  honorable  feeling.  When  yon  have  taken  her 
into  tho  physiological  itnd  chemical  luhoratoriefl,  when  you  have 
extinguished  pity  in  her,  and  given  wcupous  to  her  dormant 
cruelty  which  she  can  use  in  secret,  yon  will  bo  hoist  with  yoor 
own  petard — your  pupil  will  be  your  tyrant,  and  theu  she  will 
meet  with  the  ultimate  fate  of  all  tyrants. 

In  the  pAgoR  of  this  Rrvibw  a  physician  has  lamented  the 
continually  iitcroaRing  nnwillingnoAS  of  women  of  the  world  to 
boar  cliildrcu,  and  the  oonsequont  increase  of  ill-hoolth,  whilst  to 
avoid  child'bearing  is  being  continually  prenched  to  the  working 
classes  by  those  who  call  themselves  their  friends. 

The  elegant  epithet  of  Cow-woman  implies  tho  contempt  with 
which  maternity  is  viewed  by  the  Now  Woman  who  thinks  it 
something  iluu  to  vote  at  veetries,  and  shout  at  mcetingti,  and  lay 
bare  the  spines  of  living  animals,  and  haul  the  gasping  sutmon 
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from  tho  nvor  pool,  and  hustle  mole  atadenU  off  the  benohee  of 
nmphithvatrda. 

Mo<lc)>ty  is  qo  doubt  a  tliiuK  of  oducntton  or  prejudice,  «  coa- 
TontionoJiiy  artificially  sttmuUted  ;  but  it  is  an  extjiiisite  gmce, 
and  vomanhooil  without  it  loses  its  most  subtle  cbann.  NothiD^ 
tvnda  so  to  Joatroy  modesty  na  tho  publicity  and  promiscuity 
of  bcIkwIs,  of  hotelii,  of  railway  tniiuK  and  wa  voyages.  True 
modesty  ahrinkB  from  tho  curious  gaze  of  other  women  ah 
from  the  coarser  gazo  of  mau. 

Mm.  moroover,  iiru  iu  nil  except  the  very  lowest  classes  mora 
Ain-ful  of  their  talk  before  young  girU  than  womoQare.  It  is 
Tory  rarely  that  a  man  does  not  re«pect  real  inuoceuce ;  but 
women  frequently  do  not.  The  jest,  the  allusiou,  the  story  which 
enllics  hor  miud  and  awalces  her  inqaiaitircnces,  will  much 
oftener  be  spoken  by  women  than  men.  It  is  not  from  her 
brothers,  nor  her  brothor'a  friends,  but  from  her  female  compan- 
ions that  she  will  luiderstHud  what  the  grosser  laugh  of  those 
around  hor  suggest*.  The  biological  and  pathological  curricula 
compIet«  the  loveloes  diaflowering  of  her  maiden  soul. 

Kwrything  which  tends  to  obliterate  the  contraat  of  the  sexes, 
like  your  mixttire  of  boys  and  girls  in  your  American  common 
sobooU,  tends  also  to  destroy  the  charm  of  intercourse,  the 
auror  imd  sweetness  of  life.  Seclusion  lends  an  infinite  seduction 
to  tho  girl,  as  the  nide  and  bustling  publicity  of  modern  life  rolM 
woman  of  her  graco.  Packed  like  herrings  in  a  railway  carriage, 
aleeping  in  odious  vicinity  to  strangers  on  a  shelf,  going  days 
and  nights  without  a  bath,  exchanging  dceeucy  and  privHcy  for 
publicity  and  otwervation,  the  women  who  travel,  save  those  rich 
enough  to  still  purchase  seclusion,  are  forced  to  oast  aside  all  re- 
finement [ind  delicacy. 

It  is  said  that  travel  enlarges  tho  mind.  Thi-raaro  many  minds 
which  can  no  more  be  enlarged,  by  any  means  wbatover,  than  a 
nut  or  a  stone.  The  foot  remaina  a  fool,  though  you  carry  him 
or  bur  about  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  promiscuous  contaut  and  incessant  publicity  of  travel, 
which  niny  not  hurt  Che  tnan^  do  injure  tho  woman. 

Neither  men  nor  women  of  genius  are,  I  repeat,  any  criterion 
for  the  nist  of  their  sex;  nay,  they  belong,  as  PUto  placed  them, 
to  a  third  sex  which  is  above  the  laws  of  the  multitude.  But  even 
whilst  they  do  so  they  arc  always  tho  foremost  to  rocognixo  that 
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it  is  the  iltlTerenee,  not  the  Ukonem,  of  mx  which  Bukei  tbs 

charm  of  human  life.     Bon?  Cornwall  wrote  long  ago: 

**  Jls  tbe  man  beholds  the  woman, 
As  tbe  womaa  mcb  tbe  man ; 
CorloBclj  chef  note  each  other, 
Aa  each  other  ool r  can. 

"  Nertr  c»d  Ui«  maa  dinmt  her 
Of  tbat  mjBlicchAnuof  ecx; 
Ever  moHt  she.  gaelng  oo  bim, 
That  eanie  mrstle  charm  aDnex." 

That  myeUc  cbana  will  long  endure  despite  the  efforts  to 
destroy  it  of  orators  in  tight  iitaTa  aud  balloou  »let>rt.-«,  who 
Bcre&m  from,  platfornu,  and  the  beings  so  juetl;  abhorred  of  Hn. 
Ljnn  LfDton,  wlio  enioke  in  public  carriages  and.  from  tbe 
waist  upward  are  iudistinguialuible  from  the  men  they  profea  to 
despise. 

Bat  eTery  word,  wlietfaer  written  or  spoken,  which  tuf^  the 
woman  to  antagonism  against  the  man,  erery  word  which  is 
written  orspokcu  to  try  and  make  of  hcrahybnd,  self-contained, 
opponeul  of  meiif  makes  a  rift  iu  the  lute  to  which  the  world 
looks  for  its  flwceteet  music 

The  New  Woman  rominda  me  of  an  agricolturiBt  who,  dis- 
carding a  line  furm  of  his  owu,  and  leaving  it  to  nettles,  stonea, 
thistles/and  wir&*worms,  shouJd  spend  his  whole  time  in  demand- 
ing neighboring  lields  which  are  not  his.  Tlie  Nen*  Woman  will 
not  even  look  at  the  extent  of  ground  indisputably  her  t>wn> 
which  sho  leaves  unwceded  and  untilled. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  entire  guidance  of  childhood,  which  k 
ocrtaiuly  already  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  woman  (and  of  whioh 
her  use  dooa  not  do  her  much  lienor),  so  long  aa  she  goea  to  see 
one  of  her  own  sex  dancing  in  a  lion's  den,  the  lions  being  moan- 
wbile  terrorized  by  a  male  bnitc  ;  so  long  as  she  wears  dnd  birds 
as  millinery  and  dt<»d  seals  as  couta  ;  so  long  lu  she  goes  to  tHces, 
steeplechases,  coursing  and  pigeon  matches  ;  so  long  as  she  "walks 
with  tbe  guns";  so  long  as  she  goes  to  see  an  American  lashing 
horsos  to  death  in  idiotic  contest  with  Tclocipcdee  ;  so  long  as  she 
oourtesies  before  prinoee  and  emperors  who  reward  the  wlnnus 
of  distance-ridee;  so  long  ae  she  receives  physiologists  in  her 
drawing-rooms,  and  tnists  to  them  in  her  ma1adii-a :  so  long  as 
she  inrades  literature  withont  cnltaro  and  art  wiiJmui  talent ;  ao 
long  as  she  orders  her  coixri-dncis  in  a  harry  ;  ao  loug  as  sb«  nukes 
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no  attempt  to  interest  herself  in  her  serrants,  in  her  animals,  in 
the  poor  slaves  of  her  tradespeople  ;  so  long  as  she  shows  herself 
as  she  does  at  present  without  scruplo  at  every  brutal  and  debasing 
spectacle  which  is  considered  fashionable ;  so  long  aa  she  under- 
stands nothing  of  the  beauty  of  meditation,  of  solitude,  of  Nature ; 
■0  long  as  she  is  utterly  incapable  of  keeping  her  sons  out  of  the 
shambles  of  modem  sport,  and  lifting  her  daughters  above  the 
pestilent  miasma  of  modern  society — so  long  as  she  does  not, 
can  not,  or  will  not  either  do,  or  cause  to  do,  any  of  these  things, 
she  haa  no  poasiblo  title  or  capacity  to  demand  the  place  or  the 
privilege  of  man. 

OUIDA. 


THE  MAN  OF  THE  MOMENT. 

BT   aJLBAB  QULVn,    ADTBOB  OF   "THX    BBAVEyLT   TTTIXS.' 


Mak  is  an  ozceodinglj  ilifficult  and  delio&te  aubjeot  to 
proach.  If  a  woiimit  Imve  anything  to  say  about  him  that  ia  nt 
altogether  UatteriDe,  it  is  neccBsary  to  begin  by  an  emphatic 
qualification  of  each  aaeertlon  separately, — huch  as  that  it  nev«r 
did  and  never  could  apply  to  men  goaorally,  only  to  indiridtialg  ; 
otherwise  tlio  greater  number  will  take  it  to  themaeUes  and  be 
irritated — a  cnrions  fact.  The  dcor-old-lody-mcn  of  oil  agoa  ara-j 
up  in  epithets  directly  if  a  type  is  presented  without  the  aarii 
clause,  which,  In  order  to  prv?eQt  heartburning  and  bitioniM^ij 
must  I>e  as  cautiously  vronled  as  a  legal  document. 

Wo  do  not  think  of  accusing  men  of  supposing  that  all 
women  are  Becky  Sharps,  but  mcu  Ibiuk  it  necessary  to  warn  oj 
repeatedly  that  all  meo  are  not  liodorick  Haiidoms.  When  man  l« 
put  out  his  sense  of  humor  is  suspended,  and  then  ho  becomei  ex- 
ccedingly  amusing.  Many  a  man  who  read  The  Beavenhf  7*wiita. 
wonld  have  shot  the  book  if  he  had  a  pistol  in  his  fannd  at  the 
moment.  And  there  is  one  throotening  old  gentleman  gust  now 
who  turns  pnrple  at  his  club,  shakes  his  stick  at  the  whole  sax 
through  the  window,  and  bawls  that  •*  Women  had  bettor  let 
men  alone!"  It  has  never  occurred  to  thia  old  gentleman  that 
woman  would  be  only  too  ghid  to  let  man  alone  if  ho  would  r^^ 
turn  the  compliment. 

When  woman  ceases  to  suffer  degradation  at  tho  hands  of  man.^ 
she  will  bo  aatlsfied,  and  let  him  atone.     But  there  will  be  no 
from  now  on  in  the  human  honMholdontil  that  happy  day  arrirM^i 
Wo  are  bound  to  defend  onr  own  sci,  PHp«N;iaIly  when   we  find 
them  suJTering  injuatice,  injury,  poverty,  and  disgraoe,  until  meu 
are  manly  and  ohiralrons  enough  to  rulioTo  ns  of  the  horrid  ncoM- 
sity.    There  is  happily  nowadays  an  over-inotwsing  number  of 
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men  on  whom  wo  cnn  rely ;  but  thoro  are  more  who  are  Dot  to  be 
ri>liec1  upon  in  this  muttor  ;  Hnd  if  yon  happen  to  havo  the  wrou|r 
one  to  deal  with,  of  what  ami)  ia  it  that  the  right  one  exists  ? 
IdViare  not  mudo  bcoatue  wo  are  all  criminals.  But  nerertho- 
Igs8>  bo  careful  of  tho  aaring  oUtise  ;  und  if  you  nre  dealing  with 
man's  rooralB,  do  not  ho  surprised  if  thora  are  complaiats  be- 
Cttoao  Tou  haTO  not  also  mentioue*!  his  ta^te  in  drofls. 

Tlie  man  of  the  uioiueut,  6o  called  because  be  cannot  cantinne 
unchanged  on  into  the  brighter  and  tho  better  day  which  we  are 
approaching,  is  be  against  whom  woman  ha«  a  just  oanee  of  com- 
plaint. If  the  modern  maiden  in  her  transition  stage  ii  an  inter- 
teting  person  in  view  of  tho  Woman  QnostioMj  so  also,  and  for  the 
■ame  reason,  is  the  man  of  tho  moment.  Asa  candidate  for  mar- 
riage ho  is  tho  more  interesting  of  tho  two  perhaps,  because  he  U 
not  so  well  known.  Woman  is  always  being  exhibited  as  maid, 
wife,  widow,  and  uothur-in-luw ;  but  man  for  tbe  most  part  is 
taken  for  granted.  U  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  it  he 
puffs  hiinsvlf  out,  but  he  comes  quietly  as  a  candidate  for  mar- 
riage. Least  said,  soonest  mended.  When  there  is  any  qaestion 
of  altering  tbe  position  of  women,  or  educating  them  better,  the 
doar-old-Iady-men  of  alt  agce  are  full  of  fcArs.  They  writa 
reams  to  prove  to  each  other's  satisfaction  that  motherhood  ia  in- 
compatible with  mathematioa,  and  the  higher  edncation  of 
women  wnnU)  load  to  tho  physical  impovcriahmetit  and  final  extinc* 
tion  of  the  human  race.  And,  having  roliovod  their  minds  on 
the  subject,  they  devoto  thcnuelTee  to  the  establishment  of  the 
•cboolboard  nyatom  for  tho  teaching  to  death  of  hulf-sturvod 
growing  cbitdren  ;  and  tho  competitive  oxamiualiou  test  which  is 
warranted  to  sap  the  norre-powor  at  a  critical  age  of  all  who  go 
in  for  it.  The  brains  of  tho  dear-old-lady-mon  appear  to  be 
divided  into  separate  little  compartments  which  have  no  com- 
munication  with  each  other.  When  they  come  ont  from  one  of 
these  compartments  the  door  shuts  with  a  spring,  and  then  thuy 
forget  what  ia  in  it  until  tboy  go  back  again  :  which  convenient 
arrangement  enables  them  to  air  tho  most  opposite  theories  with- 
out being  conscious  of  any  iuconiistency.  So  we  aeo  tbem  ia 
terror  ono  day  hoeanse  some  few  women  are  entering  the  profet- 
aiona  and  making  an  income  for  thomeelvcs  ;  thia  means  empty 
unrseries,  they  maintain,  which  is  something  too  disastrous 
(0   anticipate.     They    play    >n   this    compartment  so  long  as 
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the  inUtreat  laatSf  thou  bang  goes  iha  door,  another  ie  opcn«d^ 
and  the;  find  themselves  out  of  the  regiou  of  tJieor^  into 
the  region  of  fact ;  and  now  what  to  do  with  the  saper- 
fluona  popalatioD  is  the  difficnlty-  la  the  midst  of  th&i  a 
cry  is  heiird  that  the  phy*iqiio  of  the  race  ia  deteriorating.  Bang 
goes  the  popnlation-difiicalty  door,  and  now  there  is  some  rcallj 
beautiful  talk  about  health  and  virtue.  The  care  of  the  consti- 
tution is  a  duty  vhich  parents  owe  to  thoir  children,  thereforf 
women  must  really  be  made  to  order  their  Uvea  on  the  most  ap- 
proved method.  Wo  liave  loamt  to  uudcrstaud  why  men  bawl  at 
preaching  women,  and  to  sympathize  with  their  exasperation 
when  they  are  proaclicd  at,  for  do  thoy  not  preach  us  into 
preaching  in  self-defence?  Wo  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  »ome 
little  pleasure  in  life,  so  we  prench  back,  for  the  preacher  at  IcaA 
enjoys  himself.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  however,  which 
seta  man  talking  whilo  woman  is  putting  her  own  ideas  to  the 
test  of  practical  experiment.  She  does  not  talk  mnch  when  she 
means  business  ;  and  he  does  not  med<.lle  once  she  settles  him  to 
cackle  comfortably  over  his  cigar  about  her,  "doa't  yoo  know. 
and  all  she  is  fit  for,  by  Jove,  I  tell  yoo.  rir  1 " 

During  one  of  these  phases,  when  the  giH  is  being  sermonized 
to  distraction,  little  or  nothing  is  said  about  the  growing  boy: 
bis  training  in  the  matter  of  responsibility  towards  his  possible 
children,  and  duty  to  the  nation  generally.  Nothing  used  to  be 
expected  of  him  in  the  way  of  virtue  and  self-denial.  It  is 
shameful  to  think  how  he  was  neglected  and  allowed  to  act  on  his 
own  worst  impulses  until  the  new  woman  came  to  correct  him. 
If  his  education  had  been  carefully  planned  to  make  him  morally 
a  weak-willed,  iuconsistent  creature,  and  lower  him  altogether  in 
our  estimation,  it  conld  not  have  succeeded  better.  And  that  is 
what  the  modem  woman  oomphilns  of  when  the  man  of  the 
moment  comes  as  o  candidate  for  marriage.  Her  ideal  of  a  hus- 
band is  a  man  whom  she  can  reverence  and  respect  from  end  to 
end  of  his  career,  especially  in  regard  to  his  relations  with  her 
own  BOX. 

Fhiloeopbers  show  that  the  stability  of  nations  depends  practi- 
cally upon  ethics.  When  they  do  not  aspire  to  be  as  perfect  as 
they  know  how  fo  be,  they  collapse.  As  a  low  tone  about  women 
fe  a  sign  of  a  degenerated  gentleman,  eo  ia  it  also  the  sign  of  a 
decaying  nation.    The  man  of  the  moment  does  anything  but 
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aspire,  and  it  is  tho  lov  moral  tone  wliioh  he  cultiratoa  that 
thrviiUTiis  to  enervate  iho  race.  In  fact,  wcro  it  not  (or  the 
bard  6gbt  womoa  will  make  to  prevent  it,  there  wonid  be  small 
hope  of  aaring  us  from  flickeriDg  out  like  all  tho  older  peoples. 
Woman,  however,  by  beiug  diissAlUfiod  with  tlie  inferior  moral 
qnalitioaof  her  suitors,  is  coining  to  the  rescue.  Tho  unerring 
sex-instinct  informo>l  lier  that  a  mnn's  whole  system  doteriorates 
Tor  want  of  moral  principle.  Feeling  was  her  gnido  at  first. 
Sumcthing  about  tho  man  repelled  her,  and  she  would  not  have 
him  ;  that  woa  all.  Now  she  knows.  But  alt  tdong  there  hare 
been  ludications  which  conlirmed  the  conclusinus  of  her  booms. 
One  finds  wise  men  in  all  agea  and  in  many  unexpected  places 
holding  as  on  opinion  what  wo  now  accept  as  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Count  von  Moltke  drew  his  conclusions  with  regard 
*fl  the  strength  of  tho  French  army,  not  from  its  numbers, 
bat  from  its  condition  morally.  When  asked,  after  a  visit 
to  Franco  before  the  Franco-Qermnn  war,  what  he  thought 
Germany  would  liavu  to  fear  in  the  orent  of  an  enoounter 
with  France,  ho  answered  contemptuously,  "  Nothing  I "  Because 
there  was  scarcely  an  officer  in  the  French  army  who  hadn't  an. 
indeoent  piotnro  of  women  in  his  room.  And  somothiug  anato< 
goos  has  been  noticed  in  the  Britieli  serTice.  The  regimenU 
which  tnm  out  the  Gne«t  men,  and  do  the  liest  service  on  occft- 
sion,  are  those  in  which  a  low  tone  abont  women  is  voted  bad  form. 
When  invitations  were  being  sent  out  the  other  day  for  a  great 
pablio  function,  thoro  wag  a  question  as  to  which  regiments  should 
be  asked  in  order  to  secure  tho  best  Eot  of  officers,  and  it  was  found 
afterwards  that  in  every  instance  tho  regiment  oboseu  was 
dialiugnishod  for  the  chivalrons  loyalty  of  its  tono  in  regartl  to 
womoD.  In  some  regimonta  there  Is  a  by-law  still  in  lorco 
forbiddiog  the  mention  of  a  lady's  name  in  mess.  This  is  doubt- 
less A  survival  of  the  day  wheu  a  man  who  spoke  disrespect- 
fully of  a  woman  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  the 
insult  with  bis  life.  And,  perhaps,  considoring  tho  kind  of  con- 
Tsrsotion  rifo  in  clnba  and  mcasca  of  to-day,  it  would  bo  well  to 
iatroduee  aome  such  regulation,  if  it  were  only  to  save  the  mem- 
bers from  making  themsolTos  rldiculons.  All  tho  worst  gossip 
cornea  from  these  plocos,  tho  sillieat  as  well  as  tho  most  alundcr- 
onc  Take  as  an  instanoe  of  both,  that  story  which  is  just  now 
cansing  oonvuUions  of  laughter  amongst  women.    The  ladies  of 
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(he  PioDoer  dnh  luTe  been  accused  of  being  so  eic<editt|j;ly 
that  uwa,   not  othorwiae  deToid  ot  lateUigence,   lure  actaallfj 
remonstrated  with  thdr  listers  lor  belooging  to  it,  and 
their  friends  not  to  "allow  "  their  viree  to  go  there.    Th«  dob] 
consists  of  women  engaged  in  philanthropic  pnrsnita,  moral  and 
religions,  arooog  its  membem  being  tAdj  Henry  Somerset,  Ade- 
line Dncbcsa  of  Bedford,  Visconnteaa  Horborton,  Mijs  Willard, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Cosband  three  of  her  daughters,  Urs.  Wynford' 
Pbilipps,  Mrs.   Eva  Muclaren,  Mrs.  Mawngbcrd,  President  anil 
FonndrcsB,  and  about  foar  hundred  other  women,  as  well  known 
for    the    most  part  both  in   pabllo  and  pnTaLeos  the  Amb- 
bisbop    of    Cautorbory.       This    is    the     riotous     crew    whom 
grave  and  potent    seniors     have    helped   to   attack,  of   such 
peculiar  quality  has  the  gentlehood  of  the  clubs  come  to  consist:] 
in  this  centre  of  ciritiKation.     Bat   that  it  is  possiMe  fortbentj 
either  to  be  so  blinded  by  spite  or  so  otH  minded  as  to  have  toskj 
the  wholoaome  sense  of  hnmor^  whioh  wonld  Imvo  kept  them  fmi 
making  themselves  ridiculons,  by  asserting  that  tliere  can  be  ooy-j 
thing  morally  wrong  in  theoondactof  each  aoolloctiou  of  womeit 
is  lamentable.     Let  as  pray  for  them.     There  may  be  moral 
courage  latent  among  them  stil];  who  knows?     Physical  con  rago 
is  mere  bmte  force ;  to   make  it  a   manly  quality  it  must   have 
moral  courage  to  complete  it.     The  Utter  argues  intelleotual 
capacity  also,  without   which  courage  is  an  edged  lool  in   the 
clumsy  hands  of  a  child.     Man's  own  nudispated  assertion  used 
to  be  sufficient  for  himself  as  to  the  kind  of  conduct  whioh  would 
make  him  agreeable  to  women.     It  was  he  who  described  bar  as 
adoring  '*  a  regular  dog,  don't  you  know."  Women  had  not  asked 
at  that  time  what  being  "a  regulardog"  implied.  But  when  they 
became  acquainted  witli  the  quatiGcatioiis  and  improving  details 
of  the  career  of  the  crcaturo,  and  found  the  most  rascally  deg- 
radation of  their  own  sex  iavolrod  in  his  habits,  they  cxpresse-il 
their    opinion    of    him.      "A  reguhur  dog"    is  not  at    all  to 
the  taste  of  the  modern  woman,  and  when  ho  comes  npon  tlie 
stage  erpecting  to  find  that  he  has  wiped  ont  the  misdeeds  of  a 
life  by  facing  the  enemy  for  a  week,  and  will  be  Acknowledged  as 
rehabilitated,  she  laaghs  at  htm.     He  has  to  face  the  ooeniy,  of 
course.     War  is  the  dirty  work  of  a  nation,  and  he  cannot  ex- 
pect her  to  do  it ;  but  even  when  ho  does  it  well,  it  is  only  one  of 
the  necessary  qnalifications  that  go  to  the  making  of  man.    What 
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ii  ho  liko  when  not  6f{htiiig — At  home,  for  iiiatanco  ?  Many  a 
man  vould  faco  a  cannon  who  cannot  deny  himaolf  a  diah  aL 
dinnur  thai  disagreos  vith  him.  The  dish  is  a  daily  ooourrenoe, 
and  women  dowel)  to  remember  that  it  is  with  the  nnreasonable- 
ncsa  wliioh  rostilts  from  it  that  they  have  to  deal,  wafting  nn- 
odifying  war  with  it  to  gnard  their  children  if  poHsiblo  from  the 
evil  and  misery  of  an  exasperating  example,  long  after  tlie  heroism 
of  the  caanon  exploit  is  over. 

Mere  brnte  courage  will  not  do  at  the  present  time.  It  U  not 
peculiar  to  cither  sex.  Every  woman  that  marries  riaks  hor  life, 
and  does  not  expect  a  mc<lal  for  it>  either.  Physical  courage  is  a 
pbyrical  oonditiou  proper  tn  lii^aUliy  people^  and  too  common  to 
bo  of  any  account  at  this  period  of  onr  progrofls  williout  moral 
courage  to  dignify  it.  Without  moral  oouragej  there  ta  no  nich 
tiling  as  Dianliiie«8.  And  nowadays  it  ia  ditYitiitU  tu  read  a  paper 
without  wonderiiii;  where  the  uiim  are.  In  this  mitimauaged 
world  it  looks  sfl  if  we  should  soon  be  obliged  to  do  their  work  as 
well  as  our  own,  or  nothing  will  bo  done.  We  are  forced  forward 
atacoet  of  anffering  to  oui'selrcs  which  probably  only  wo  ourselTos 
can  approciaiG,  beoanse  there  arc  not  men  enough  to  defend  the 
women  of  any  class.  "  Wliero  are  the  gentlemen  ?"  a  lady  askeil 
on  her  way  through  the  haU  to  mount  her  horse  the  other  morn- 
ing. *'  Please,  my  lady/'  the  footman  answered,  **  the  geullo- 
moQ  are  in  bed."  It  was  a  country  house,  and  only  the  middle- 
aged  men  were  over  down  at  a  reasonable  hour  in  the  morning. 
Tboy  bud  twice  tlio  stamina  as  well  as  twice  the  wit  of  the  meu- 
of'tbe-momentkind;  and  if  a  lady  wanted  acompanion  who  would 
bo  np  and  fresh  to  accompany  her,  and  would  not  be  a  bore,  it 
was  a  middle-aged  inan  she  choae. 

If  "  Where  are  the  men  ?"  is  asked  in  thebondoir,  the  con- 
temptnons  answer  is,  "In  mischief— or  else  in  bed,"  and  it 
sounds  like  a  note  of  national  deterioration.  Girls  can  bo  busy 
from  morning  till  night,  in  doors  and  out.  They  attend  to  tbotr 
dntios  and  their  pleafinres,  too;  work,  walk,  ride,  drive,  and 
danoe  to-flay.  and  come  down  as  fresli  as  ever  to  work,  walk,  ride, 
drire,  and  ilaooe  to-morrow  without  support  from  any  stimulant 
but  their  own  good  spirits,  good  api>olite«,  and  unimpaired  diges- 
tions. But  with  regard  to  the  young  men,  after  any  extra  exertion, 
it  is  always  the  suae  story  :  "  Please,  my  lady,  the  gentlemen  aro 
in  bed."    And  not  only  after  extraordinary  exertion.     lu  hon- 
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dnxlB  of  hoasoholds,  vherever  it  is  poBeiblo,  it  is  the  rule.  The 
giriB  uu  np  and  doing  in  the  morning,  vhile  the  yonng  men. 
indolent  and  aerrelees.  Ho  long  in  bed. 

Idleness  and  luzar;  are  making  men  flabbr.  and  the  nutn  at 
the  bead  of  affaire  is  beginning  to  ask  serioaslf  if  a  great  war 
might  not  help  them  to  paU  themsolvoa  together.  It  ehoffs  the 
unfitness  of  hta  anaided  intellect  for  the  office  when  he  has  to  go 
bnck  to  that  clums}'  old  method  for  u  remedy.  He  wuold  make 
certain  to  clear  oft  the  strongest  men  of  the  nation  in  the  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  tho  weakl;  ones  as  well — an  effectual  arrangement 
on  a  par  with  the  Chinese  principle  of  roasting  the  pig  by  bnrn- 
ing  down  the  house.  Tlio  best  thing  to  core  men  of  their  effem- 
inacy would  be  to  deprire  all  tho  idle  and  luxnrions  ones  of  their 
incomes.  Give  them  the  choice  of  starvation  or  work  ;  either 
would  answer  the  purpoao. 

From  the  modern  girl's  point  of  view,  the  man  of  the  moment 
is  not  of  mnch  account.  The  instinct  of  n&tnral  neleotion  which 
inclined  hor  first  of  all  to  sot  him  asidOj  for  his  flabhiness,  is 
strengthened  now  by  her  knowledge  of  his  character.  She  knows 
him  ranch  better  than  her  parents  do,  and  in  proportion  sa  she 
knows  him  she  finds  less  and  less  reason  to  roapect  him.  Tho 
girls  discuss  him  with  each  other  and  with  tho  younger  married 
women,  and  out  of  their  discussions  is  arising  a  strong  distaate 
for  him.  "  I'm  not  going  to  marry  a  man  I  can't  rospeot,"  "  I 
shan't  marry  unless  I  find  a  man  of  honor  with  no  horrid  past," 
and  "  Don't  offer  mo  tho  mntilatod  remains  of  a  man,"  coupled 
with  tho  names  of  Tom  Jones  and  Roderick  Random,  are  the 
commonest  expressions  of  it  And  it  is  in  vain  for  the  man  of  the 
moment  when  ho  marries  to  hope  to  conceal  tbo  oonscinencos  of 
tho  post  from  his  wifo  by  assuming  a  highly  refined  objection  to 
"allowing"  her  to  read  any  book  tliat  would  open  hor  eyea.  7'he 
manners  of  the  new  woman  are  perfect.  She  is  never  agnn^ssive, 
never  argumentative;  but«he  understands  the  art  of  aelf-defonoo, 
and  reads  what  she  pleases. 

The  men  with  whom  a  girl  is  brought  np  have  tho  habit  of 
rc«pecting  her,  but  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  polite  consider- 
ation from  any  she  does  not  know,  and  this  sets  them  both  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  girl  dare  not  be  natuial  for  fear  of  being  dil»> 
uttdonitood,  and,  worse  still,  misrepresented.  She  can  never  be 
Bare  that  the  apparently  chirolrons  gentleman  with  whom  she 
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has  boon  talking  ODgtiardcdly,  drawn  out  by  Uib  8C«ming1y  Bym* 
[utlictic  interest^  will  doL  repeat  and  riiliuulo  every  Ill-chosen 
word  Bliti  baa  blundered  upon  in  her  ciTorta  to  ezpreaa  herself. 
Tho  flret  prinoiple  ot  bonor  in  social  intercouraa  is  nevor  to  repeat 
a  priTatu  Douveraation  ;  but  thitt  is  eo  little  observed  one  would 
tliink  it  watt  scarcely  known.  To  tbe  modern  girl  the  man  of 
the  moment,  when  «heb«gins  to  know  his  habits  o(  mind,  appears 
lU  a  common  oreatnre,  of  no  ideals,  deficient  in  broadth  and 
depth,  and  only  of  a  bonndlees  aasamnoc.  She  makes  merry 
over  him,  and  thinka  him  a  aubject  both  for  contempt  and  pity. 
We  are  now  at  tho  swing  of  the  pendulum  lu  the  Womait  Que«- 
tion.  Ideas  are  all  at  extremes.  And  it  is  not  ideas  only  that 
an  at  oxtromos.  Where  woman  bare  beon  uujnstly  treated  thoy 
are  inclined  to  retaliate,  asif  an  eye  for  an  eye  ever  mended  matters ! 
In  the  nursery  tho  littlo  boy  used  to  hare  it  all  his  owu  way.  He 
was  the  fimt  to  bo  uonsidertKl,  the  others  were  "  only  little  girls. " 
To  this  tune  his  life  wasset  at  the  outaet.and  be  sang  it  himself  to 
the  end.  Now,  however,  the  pendulum  swings  back.  In  nmny 
norserios  Master  Bob  is  no  longer  allowed  to  lord  it  over  tho  little 
ladies.  He  must  be  Ungbt  to  wait  on  them,  and  behave  like  a 
gentleman  ;  bot,  still,  equality,  tho  true  ideal,  is  not  reached.  It 
is  oftoncat  only  tho  opposito  of  the  old  extreme.  Ho  is  made  to 
do  the  fcLchint;  and  carrying  and  to  andersUind  also  that  he  is 
altogether  an  inferior  sort  of  poraon :  "  Bob's  snob  a  brute," 
"It  ynu  don't  look  after  liith.  he'll  over-eat  himsulf," 
"You'll  have  to  tbump  bim  if  you  want  to  make  him  uiider- 
■tand,"  and  so  on  from  the  little  girls  in  a  strain  that  is 
not  good  for  anybo4ly.  Until  ho  goes  to  school  he  may  bo  loved 
as  of  old,  but  also  ridicnted  ;  and  when  he  grows  up  the 
position  ia  unaltered.  Women  may  liko  him,  but  they  will 
neither  fear  nor  respect  him  just  because  he  tells  them  they  must. 
When  he  deserves  reepoct,  the  balance  l>elwoen  the  sexes  will  be 
properly  adjusted.  He  is  not  yet  suflliiiently  aware  of  his  own 
imperfections  to  do  much  for  himself ;  but  women  need  not  bo 
disheartened.  Now  is  the  lime  to  oultivato  a  cheerful  frame  of 
mind,  and  remember  that  if  there  is  tittle  hope  for  the  present 
generation*  tbej  can  spauk  proper  principles  into  the  next  in  the 
nnrMfy. 
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SPANISH   THEATRES   AND  ACTORS. 

I<f  no  other  country  1b  the  tbestre  aa  popular  as  tn  Sfwln.  Altar  Um 
trallflRhl,  nSpaubrU  loves  tliG  theatre  boat.  A  Uuc  Sinutlsh  home  Is  m  dall 
th&L  tucu  and  womcunllko  scarcvty  cvi-rBpend  a  qulvL  BTOoiiiii  lu  their  Uuiflr 
drcle.  It  Ja  noC  bo  be  wondered  «t,  therefore,  th&t  they  Kboald  prefer  to 
laave  their  uacomlorcable  rooms  to  r6C  w&rmed  and  d&uited  lor  *  tew  boor* 
In  Che  Klare  of  a 'ea/ro.  It  Is  there  alsotbcyMie  thelrfrlendStUidcoDtlniie 
tliclr  faabiLaal  trri'Mtia  orgOMip.  Even tbucbildrva  lovetbodraiiu,plsy. 
or  «a^Tu/r,  and  on  SandsT  aritrriioonH  «nd  lc«at  dsy«  thcdr  munmsa  deck 
tb(?m  up  in  flucry  and  take  them  to  eoa  tho  latest  senaatio&al  play.  It  is 
curious  Indeed  to  nstcb  a  box  full  of  babytoeea  keenly  Intetvatsd  and 
dcvourioK  a  cvrrlble  drama  fall  of  harrowlos  iccdi!*,  or  laa^blnff  at  a  ohoft 
pUj-  full  of  vtU  and  pitgiiknt  jokcn.  It  docH  not  wem  at  kll  naLoial  to  as* 
children  t-nkcn  to  tbciM>  apoctsclcs,  bat  Spanish  children  arc  llttlo  Old  msa 
and  vromen,  sod  a  fairy  pantomtmc  wonld  be  too  dull  for  them. 

In  Madrid  there  ar«  almost  as  many  thuatrus  as  churches.  They  ar« 
T«-,r  couiiuodlouK,  Hiilendldly  docoratf d,  and  all  built  after  the  »aine  model. 
A  large  Mtage,  a  pit  full  of  cozy  r«d  velrct  bntacas  or  HtalU  where  ladies 
and  Kentlam'QO  sit  together,  and  round  tho  houM!  the  ptUeoa  or  boxes, 
lai^e  and  airy,  with  looklug  glasses,  chairs,  and  carpets.  Above  tbe  tiers 
of  boxeaiatba  paratao,  p&radliw  orclieap  nailery,  which  derives  Ita  same 
trom  It*  TlclDtty  to  the  sky. 

The  Madrid  Opera  House  ts  pcrhaps&nialler  than  the  Grand  Opera  or 
CoTent  Garden,  but  is  by  (or  more  convenient.  It  reminds  one  of  a  dainty 
ladies'  boudoir ;  it  itt  so  fresh  and  bright  with  its  red  sud  gold  decorations. 
Its  soft  electric  lights,  its  relret  ct^rpets  and  pretty  freaooee.  The  myml 
tiox  Itself  la  a  gem  with  pink  enpfionn^^  walix  and  thsarmn  of  Spain 
above  the  red  and  itold  curtain.  This  la  only  the  saull  royal  box.  as  tlie 
Cjaeen  never  uses  the  Immense  one  that  ocoaplee  the  centre  of  tbebooes 
except  on  rery  grSDd  occasions.  Behind  tlie  Queen's  box  is  a  pretty  saleea. 
where  she  can  retire  to  take  refr^itbmenta  between  the  acta.  There  htt 
telopfaoDo  there,  and  It  was  tbrough  it  that  her  Majesty  recelTod  tbs  new* 
of  .MontpF osier's  death  one  uighb  when  tlw  opera  was  going  on. 

In  Madrid  It  Is  the  custom  for  ladkM  lo  drees  very  mnch  for  the  tbeatica 
or  opera.  They  wear  bonoeta  io  the  atatln,  but  nothing  on  llieir  be«daln 
tbe  boxes.  The  greater  part  of  the  public  keep  ehatterinit  Uic  whole  thna. 
It  is  difBcolt  iodocd  for  t^iem  to  keep  their  attention  Hxed  on  the  stage  for 
any  length  of  time,  as  they  go  bo  often  to  the  theatre  that  Ibey  sooo  know 
the  pieces  by  heart.  However,  at  the  Madrid  opera  there  are  a  few  wlio  do 
go  for  the  moslc    Sueh  peojile  always  go  to  the  Paraiso,    Nothing  ess  be 
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Bkora  Hket  than  this  "  pMndlae  "  where  mosieiuie,  •rtiata,  uid  real  loTon 
oftbeofwraeltOD  hard  benches,  aiiil  endure  ihe  beat,  bo  aa  to  be  abte  Lo 
bear  the  ffrval  Hiniconi  ml  n  rrHluccd  price,  Theae  t^fioionadan  or  etm- 
notsseurt  bare  their  otm  way.  Tbcy  hiM  (bo  cbattering  artatocrata.  lliey 
opplaod  oreiy  good  DOt«.  Tfae;Bhoat'*Ai«ra/'*  when  not  pleaaed.  Itlttlo 
the  ParalsQ  the  artiste  aloK,  and  tor  it  tber  dg  their  b«iiU  Thvr  trcmbla 
at  the  tdgbtof  aoine  laoea  there  high  abore  lu  Uie  oioad*,  ma  tbuy  know  tbeir 
roal  JudRoe  ait  therck 

These  people  hlaaodGayaire  whoa  bo  began  toBlng.andonlj  applauded 
him  when  his  kllTcry  voice  became  perfect.  As  for  Pattl  she  was  oucv 
tnat«d  in  a  verj  »llf{IilliiK  waj-  tij'  thorn  who  iiotr  throw  fluweni  at  bcr 
iMt.  The  MiidrilciliM  have  their  [aroiitAb  Th«x  love  tbo  great  orchefttr* 
director  MaDchlnetll.  The;  could  not  do  without  the  eomlo  slnz«r  nalrtelli. 
Tbejr  never  tire  of  Stasoo,  but  tb«j  are  not  over-vatbualastlo  wilb  aay  lady 
*lu(I«rs  of  tbc  day.  When  Nevada  came  to  Madrid  for  tbo  flnt  tluw,  she 
wae  loudly  applaaded.  She  returoed  once  more,  but  a  girl  of  tereotMo 
called  Padnl  had  learnt  to  Imitate  h«r  so  well  that  ahe  even  sadk  her  (anv 
lt«  StmntttiAvia  an  well  at  the  sreat  Amerloan  slogw.  When  Nevada  reap- 
peared  oo  the  Madrid  stau e.  she  was  »o  coldly  weleoonad  tbat  a  sore  tbcoat 
WILB  most  tlmelj  invoked  as  a  pretext  (or  her  glrinffap  the  rest  o(  berea- 
fftgaataU 

Nearly  all  tbo  opera  slOKcn  In  Madrid  live  in  the  booneof  an  Italian 
called  Cataldi.  It  la  a  cozy  old  place,  with  lanterooiua  looking  oat  on  tbo 
square  before  the  RoyK)  Palace.  After  the  opera,  the  artists  often  have 
aplandid  supi>era  tOKcLher.  Kfan^  yean  sfto  the  writer  was  preeaat  at  one 
of  tboec  Btippora.  Tamborllcb  presided  at  the  loos  table,  and  be  sanfr  abo. 
His  voice  wan  ao  lovely  tbenl  It  ta  a  pity  ho  did  not  nitlrv  before  he  Krew 
oM.aod  bad  to  sIdr  In  provincial  theatres  (or  bis  living,  becanso  an  onfor 
tunate  marrisjie  helped  to  ruin  blm. 

The  Teatro  Etpcmot  Is  wbere  all  the  great  SpanUh  claMical  plajra  have 
always  bND  produced.  One  mast  be  a  Spaniard  or  fully  undorataud  Che 
haguas«  to  t>e  able  to  appreclal«  tbeeo  irrand  old  draoias  of  Cervantes. 
Oaideroa  d«  la  Baica,  Duque  da  Blvas,  etc  Bren  tb«  Juan  Tmoria  of 
the  still  living  aead  poet  Zarllla  I*  ao  tborongfalr  SpanUli  that  (oralKncm 
Mttld  hardly  apprecUte  It.  Josd  Bcfaeftamj- Is  the  drauatlo  author  of  the 
day  ioSpain.  and  hia  plays  ar«  the  mowt  popular  now  in  tha  TtairoEtpmot. 
J{m6  Echegarray  b  a  ctvll  engineer  b;  prof  edition,  but  be  lovea  lo  leave  bin 
uora  active  profimsion  to  take  his  pen  and  In  a  few  weeks  can  produce  a 
■plaodid  tbrllllnfr  drama  in  verse  which  sends  baU  Madrid  wild.  His  per- 
•oiMHet  uvgcuerallyoC  th«  nineteenth  oentury,  and  he  depicts  their  vlc««, 
pa«dons,aadTirtnt>a  toad«gr«eLbatke«pityauspenhaand,aHltin  a  hideoai 
dream.  He  baa  one  defect.  Ue  can  only  vrrtte  good  parte  (or  mea:  bis 
bereineaare  weak  and  not  at  all  up  to  tbo  standard  of  bli  banNta.  Can  il 
be  thAt  there  are  (ew  women  in  Spain  wbo  coald  act  tu*  be  woahl  wtih  tbcm 
todof  l!n  has  wrltton  dramas  of  such  fame  tbat  even  (o  America  and  In 
Gertnany  his  Gran  QaUota  was  traulatdd.  Joa6  Bebegarray  la  a  rioD 
man  now.  Be  la  over  Ofty.  wltfa  a  One  la(«illg*nt  forehead,  keen  eyso,  and 
gray  mostaebe.  He  i«  a  favorite  in  moat  saloas,  but  the  ladles  o(  Madrid 
caooot  easily  snrpaes  In  b«aoty  bw  lovely  wife.  Looking  even  yoanger 
than  her  dmn){hter,  La  Sefiom  dc  EchegarrAy  Is  atlll  a  Aplfrndld  vrooian, 
with  her  grawfal  Dgnre  and  Jet  tilack  hair,  ■  Lnie  CMClliui  Ijpe  ot  Miilp- 
taral  beaoty. 
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For  jream  and  yean  the  Teatro  Eepanol  lud  the  uune  compiinjr.  Tb« 
clerer  energetic  actor  Vlco,  aJwayB  takRK  the  ihrllllnf^  rOIca  of  Ecbe- 
jIKrray'itold  uicii.  The  more  youthful  rAIe>  a^cl  to  be  «K»[jrDiMl  to  Cairo, 
but,  Rliut!h«clicit  when  ho  wiutiD  tho  primoof  \\t\%.  C«lvowasa  apleotliil 
actor,  uidtbo  Msdrilcflos  were  terribly  sad  iFbeo  they  loat  htm,  tboqub 
bis  Touoffer  brother  crlw  co  replace  bim  oa  tbe  ata^e.  Rlcardo  aad  Rafael 
Ualro  were  sous  of  a  great  actor;  and  ahoTeS'llthtngsCbey  prl>edawi«athof 
luurvln  tlirow-n  to  their  fatbur  jrnara  aud  yeiirH  ago  In  Ihn  Teatro  Bspttflol 
The  writer  TlsUcdCalvo'jibomebeforfi  hi*  d<iatb.  He  wav  fond  of  afaair> 
Ing  Tixitom  hla  (rbildrtin,  of  whom  bcf  wan  Tery  prond.  Twtee  a 
wldower.bebad  flvochlldrea.  'Hlaeldeatitlrl  wasonly  tea  yean  old  and 
was  ao  clever  tb&t  abe  received  tbe  aaine  eclucatlou  kk  her  brothers  aad  bas 
won  her  K.  A.  decree  at  tbe  UniTemlty.  CaIto'h  slater  and  her  busband, 
a  clever  SpanUb  writer,  llvod  with  bltn.  Thoir  borne  waa  a  little 
detached  hon>»o  in  the  Ca«t«]lana  drive.  Tbe  library  and  altclnji-rooai 
were  furnished  and  decorated  with  preaents  gjiTeu  to  the  groat  actor. 
He  had  aonunyEifta  that  tbej  had  eren  pot  them  on  shelves  round  tbe 
roonLi.  Statiiea,bronien,  pietureB,book«.armH,  liacd  tbe  wal1«  and  gare 
tbv  BpartiueutBomethiDKOt  the  aapDct  of  au  exhibition.  Cairo  waaahtonry 
fond  of  birdN,  and  he  hid  n  large  cage  full  of  rare  itpeoles,  and  tbeir  siAglaa 
could  be  heard  from  outside.  Poor  Bafael  died  In  Andalucia  of  black 
smallpox,  wtthoot  any  o(  nU  family  near  htm. 

The  ureat  actreaa  of  the  TaUro  Evpanvt  bas  also  disappeared,  but  not 
by  death,  liliaa  HendoM  Tenorio  wn»  od«  of  the  yoaageet  and  best  ot 
Sponifth  ocfereues,  and  the  Mndrilefios  still  hope  abe  will  some  day  appear 
once  more  on  tho  etace  of  their  clo&sloal  theatre.  She  Is  not  a  baaaty.  bat 
has  larco  black eyeo,  &  white  akla,  and  possesws  a spleudid  flgan.  Shotsa 
[wrfcct  iudy,  aud  cotneM  of  a  good  Ktoek.  She  could  eajiily  aavaine  the  moat 
diUlcultpirtsm&ll  cbc  great  Spanieb  dramas, and  coald  pisy  equally  well 
lo  tbe  rAIo  of  an  ingenvte  or  that  of  an  old  woman.  Her  one  defect  waa  her 
voice;  that  oflea  became  whlnloi;  and  monotonooa.  She  often  sacBied 
to  elng  her  parts  Instead  of  apeakltig  tbein.  However,  SliHa  waa  a  favoritOi 
and  shede<KrTcd  to  heone.  She  was  a  loving  daughter,  and  her  greatMt 
grief  was  when  she  lo»C  her  luotber  a  year  or  two  ajio.  Virtue  has  Ita 
nwanl,  and  a  tbiiviog  young  doctor  loved,  wooed,  and  won  her,  and  now 
she  is  a  happy  wife  and  mother.  Ucr  fiienda  beg  Doctor  Taloaa 
Latonr  to  allow  bis  young  wife  to  come  even  tor  once  before  tbe 
puhllc,  but  he  alwayn  refuses,  and  In  their  coqnettlsb,  bright  little  home 
tbe  stage  U  never  mentioned,  and  Bllsa  never  goea  to  see  a  play  all  tfat 
year  round. 

The  favorite  Uadrid  theatre  i«  eallod  Xm  Coyiudia,  The  owner  ol  the 
bou»e,  Uorio.  h  also  the  principal  actor,  and  be  sparea  no  trouble  and  nn 
expense  in  making  bis  theatre  attractir^.  Ue  places  on  bis  stage  ROod 
translatlona  of  French  plays,  or  the  very  beat  of  Spanish  oriffln.  He  1» 
wonderfully  careful  of  details.  He  never  allows  the  allghtejtt  mistake  to  be 
toadeon  tbe  stage.  Id  tbescenery.orinthe  makeup  of  the  actors,  etr.  II  his 
play  Is  In  Qoya's  time,  for  Instance,  tbe  very  plcCoreson  the  walls  are  of 
thatepoeh,  tbe  cornucopia*,  or  rare  lookl n g-glaiaee;  thnqoalat  old  oil  tamps 
light  up  the  scene.  The  aetora  worm  eh<>maelve«  by  the  real  braarra 
of  tboee  days:  tbolr  drewwe  seem  exact  copies  of  Goya's  plotuns  In 
tbe  gallery,  down  to  the  tloyfaoB  of  tbe  IwHoa  nod  tbe  snallboxas  of  the 
iif^ller  flex.    One  aeems  to  be  looking  at  a  lovely  tapestry  in  tbe  Bsoorfal  or 
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tlitb«Fltrdop4laeoand  It  la<!ifficaU  to  bellflWODe'siteirin  « theatre.  Mario 
la  a  perfect  nentlemikn.  lie  take>  the  mfnt  dfdlcolt  rdirit.  Htit  oM  mon  arti 
flp)»illd  with  cracked  TOicr,  hmKattnKiziiit,  and  tTcnibllns:  hand*,  lie  baft 
alwa7»Btuck  tootd  (rionds  aud  Bcarrtlj-  over  chauacHhlacampatir.  HIn 
principal  actor  U  C'eplllo,  a  curlons  type,  tall,  ukI;.  but  with  a  wouderfallv 
faadoatlojji  waj  ntraut  him.  I  never  saw  a  halt«r  MaUr^  de  Fnrx^rs  than 
OspUlo— ao  cold  and  mT«re.  at  the  name  tloi«  ao  loTlog  and  ooblc,  the  vtry 
type  after  th«  heart  of  Uiu  Frviich  noralist. 

SouchvE  de  LeoD  ia  Uarlo'w  joantt  man  actor.  Be  la  a  Catalan,  nod  hit 
bar>>b  accrnt  Im  against  hUu,  but  he  doea  well  euougb  wh«a  he  llltea.  HU 
wife,  the  Guerrero,  la  a  great.  faTOrlle.  an  actreiu  Co  the  backbone,  and  alic 
eiijoya  ber  idles  aa  mueb  aa  Che  puhlte  who  applaud  her.  Sha  In  vcr;  atont, 
but  OS  active  and  Ires  In  h«r  mOTrmenta  aaayoiintt  jilrt.  Hi^rcromold 
women,  ngly  durnaa,  (nnn^  MrraoU,  nangbly  market  womoa,  are  aplcodid, 
andabe  ke«pa  t&e  pnbllc  iaiighlnj;  the  whole  time. 

The  roaoft  \iiAy  In  Mano'A  coupany  la  the  SeSorlta  Martinet,  a  real 
beauty  and  tbt.'  clubmon  keep  tbelr  Rlasecs  oa  hor  iho  whole  time,  Sbo  In  a 
brDnett«  with  Jet  binok  locba,  eje*<  of  a  trap  Spnnlpih  woman  and  a  tnaftnin- 
eentoeck,  aa white  aa  anow  and  beaatlfnllj  ahap^-d. 

The  laat  bat  not  least  of  Mario's  comiuny  Is  the  comic  actor  Rosael.  Ha 
!■  tbo  fuDotest  aotor  In  the  world;  even  bis  face  makea  one  !<ml1e.  lie 
never  leama  hU  parta  at  all,  be  get»  an  Idea  of  what  hn  muat  be  and  he 
adda  the  worda  himaelL  Ha  ocrer  docs  the  fAoic  thing  twice  over  and  atlll 
he  docB  not  pat  the  other  acton  out.  When  he  and  the  Guerrero  are  netius 
together,  they  keep  the  boose  in  a  roar.  Be  has  so  mnch  natural  wtt  and 
Ingenultj  that  be  la  Invaluable  and  of  cmume  a  Kreat  favorite. 

There  are  many  other  ([ond  thcatrca  In  Uadrld  such  aji  tho  ooqoeCtlab 
Prineaa,  which  bclonica  to  the  Queen's  lat«  lad;  In  waiting,  the  Daquoia 
da  Medina  de  las  Torres.  The  Dncbesa  lets  oat  hor  theatre,  and  thus  every 
aaaaoa  the  conipauj  change*.  Another  little  theatre  that  lh«  MsilrllcAoa 
lore  to  frequent  la  £ara—«uch  a  funny  little  place,  in  t&eold  part  of  thi!  town. 
Here  the  neal  iiood  Spaniab  aaituUs  or  tittle  comedies  are  pUyod  in  one  act 
and  the  pabllc  need  only  take  aeata  for  one  taifuie  at  a  time  or  twoi. 
Foar  are  played  the  Muue  evening,  and  It  la  ao  carious  to  see  a  ditrcrcot 
public  each  tlmel  It  (a  a  capital  arrangemoat  and  often  when  a  man 
about  town  finds  It  too  early  to  fto  to  hU  club  be  daaboe  off  to  Lara  and  for 
oon  hour  enjoys  a  aplendld  little  farce  or  play.  The  acton  are  alwaya  good 
and  aa  for  the  pic^e*  they  ai«  of  the  best  repertoire.  In  £ara  every  year 
Uwralaancw  farce  that  only  rcproducca  theereuLs  of  the  year.  They  are 
vary  well  done  and  you  aeo  od  tbeataae  the  last  political  crUit;  the  new 
BOTvmraeut  even  appearsand  leipleodldly  taken  off.  The  latoet  aenaational 
murder,  robbery,  is  mantloaed.  The  newest  lorentloaa  are  tamed  Into 
fareea,  and  all  tbia  laaeoompanlad  with  lovely  qnaint  Spanish  music  writ- 
tan  eapecially  for  tbo  ploca.  These  tunes  are  very  pretty  and  aoon  become 
popular,  and  often  go  over  Borope  aa  real  SpaaUb  atra. 

DVLonnU  DBL  TDBO0O. 


BARGAINS  IN  PAIIUAMENT. 
It  woold  bo  an  easy  matter  to  name  ofl-liaad  half  a  down  or  mon;  fea- 
torn  about  the   Uoune  of  Oommona  elected  In  laU  which  wUl  make  It 
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memorable  tn  RnstUIi  (MirliaiDvutAr;^  bbtorjr.  Somo  of  thuoaro  newde- 
rclopmenMiD  Englisl)[>otiticul]i[c.  TbcroianlfFBied  tbDoiMlTdifor  theHntt 
time  tut  Hsvlon,  and  nurkcd  most  dUiliiclly  the  nlroRndamovament 
fromBtatemuuiship  to  poUtkK,  or  from  MtxlccralL  to  mere  rlectiooeering, 
which  ia  no«r  going  oo  to  Kn^lajid.  Prominene  unong  tbese  new  d«T«lop- 
■ncntsfstbe  sTiit«m  of  group  presmrc  and  bargalaa  with  granp*,  wblcb 
cuna  iiiU>  a  Mlroiin  and  llvvl;  exbitvQce  almost  at  mod  as  Ibe  Liberal 
Mioiitry  wiw  formed.  Tbu  norkioK  of  Ibin  new  aymtvin  wba  «xo«edlQtEl; 
obviouA  in  the  long-drawooabarMion  of  ltM3-Bl,  and  it  KL-iomii  to  b«  b«cuni- 
liiK  even  more  obvlouH  In  tbe  newaoaaion  wblcb  commenced  In  illarnh.  Tlie 
upaliol  of  Ic  Is  that  a  Liberal  Mioistrjr  aeems  no  longer  to  bave  at  its  eom- 
Ruind  tlie  arrangemeDt  ol  the  Irglslatlve  programme,  or  even  of  tlio  time  of 
Parliament  in  the  Muac  that  a  Minifttr?  np  to  a  few^earsogo  waaable  to 
seonre  for  it«  busioess  ibo  Liuie  uf  tbe  Ilouve  of  Commoaa. 

niere  are  half  a  dozen  groaps  In  the  Mlniit«rial  toUowIog,  and  their 
leadvra  practically  dictate  to  the  Cabinet  what  measures  abail  besnbmitied 
to  I'arlinmrnt,  and  thu  order  in  which  they  aliall  be  proceedod  with.  Thta 
is  not  atAt^smnDfthip,  aa  stnt«smansbip  haa  hitherto  liecn  tindi^ratood  In 
Eogland;  It  la  what  Lord  Saliabunr  would  dascrlbe  aa  poUtica  from  Ihe 
whip'a  point  of  view;  and  tt  would  seem  that  the  whip's  point  of  vie  wis  tba 
point  of  viuw.tanrl  Mm  onljr  point  uf  view,  of  tbe  CablneL  Noomtnownsaerta 
that  the  Gladstoao  Cal>inct  bad  any  otbvr  alt«rnatl70  in  l^n  than  to  malu 
Home  Rule  tbe  Ilrat  measure  of  the  acasluo.  It  bad  cither  (o  do  ao  or  to 
nee  itainnjorltjof  tbirt^-elght  turned  Uitoamtnorltr  at  the  will  of  thu  Irish 
memlieni.  Nor  waa  this  preMsure  from  groopa  ea^ed  off  with  the  arrange- 
meat  of  tbe  UiniAterial  proKrammo,  which  gare  Ireland  ocarlj  the  whole 
of  the  time  of  tho  ordinary  aeaalon  of  Parliament.  There  are  Wdah  and 
EnKlIsli  groups  la  tbe  Ministerial  toUowlug,  partloalarly  a  oaaierotia  and 
compact  Welsh  group ;  and  ax  an  outcome  of  the  exiatence  of  the**  grovpe 
the  (ioTcrumoDt  were  eompcllcd  to  bring  forward  a  meaHure  looklni;  to  ibn 
luiiucdialodlaestabiUbmentol  the  English  Church  In  Wales,  end  atao a  lo- 
eal  veto  Mil.  These  measures,  la  vlewof  the  Ume  likely  to  l>e  occupied  b; 
the  Home  Rule  bill,  and  later  on  bj  tbe  PartahCouncIlH  bill  and  the  Sm- 
ployent'  Llabillt  J  lull,  had  not  the  remotest  chance  of  getting  Iwyond  their 
Initial  Btages.  Noltherof  them  went  beyond  llrat  reading;  bat  their  luttodur- 
t)on  served  for  a  time  to  ease  olt  pressure  from  two  demaudlDg  aroupa.  and 
to  kuHp  their  memliers  lu  an  outwardly  hopeful  mood,  and,  what  wan  more 
loilMitant,  in  regular  attendance  dorinH  the  wearlaoma  diacoaaioaa  and 
dlTisiorui  on  the  Uoin«  Role  Mil. 

Tbo  policy  of  the  Government  In  ragard  to  the  Employora'  Liability  bfll 
was  trimmed  and  fashioned  completely  from  tbe  whip's  point  ot  view,  and 
In  rcuponwe  to  preA&ure  from  ({roupa.  Tbe  T^abor  group  bad  sopported  the 
Oorcrnmcnt  In  Ita  Home  Ilule  policy,  and  in  r«tum  for  thiasopport  tbe 
Irish  moiubcra  almost  mochaaieolly  supported  the  GororDuient  in  Its  pollc7 
on  tbe  Employers'  Liability  bill  so  long  aa  that  policy  was  shaped  to  tbe 
UklORof  the  Labor  members.  The  mea.sure  for  tbe  amendment  of  tbe  Cm* 
ploycni'  Liability  law,  on  which  a  grand  committee  and  the  Hoas«  of  Com- 
mona  lUelf  Bpent  cousiderable  llniD  1m1  session,  waa  aa  ImmmM  Impmre- 
menton  the  Act  paaeed  In  iSSU.  Nine  Important  partlcolan  could  be 
cited  In  which  that  Dieaaure,  as  It  ittood  when  it  eame  back  from  the  I«ordf> 
to  the  Oomraous,  waa  an  tmprorement  on  the  mraavre  of  IflOl,  and  all 
these  linprovemeuu  wore  tnthfllniereatottba  wagt-oamlng  elanea.    The 
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iBonm  of  T<onl«.  bowcrer.  Introdaced  »  cI&imo  under  which  tnen  In  the 
rlM  ot  UDiploycra  who  kxvb  thciu  rd  equivalent  to  lb«  Act  In  Ibo  form 
or  Initunuico.  could  contract  thcmwlven  ouU>t<l«  lt*i  provlMlom.  Tlijn  con- 
tracttng-ouccUnv,  OS  drftvm  up  br  Lord  Uudtcf.  provided  lutfcgnardfl  for 
tbo  InUiroalH  of  the  men  In  connection  with  these  alternatlva  iDauranee 
•chemes.  Bat  the  Libor  leaders  dealred  that, there  abould  be  an  end  to  anf 
niutaal  arFknKvmanta  of  tlilii  kind;  that  a.  workman  who  wa«  li^urMl 
BhouM  be  ooinpclled  to  call  In  a  l&wy«r  aintou  m  soon  M  hU  friends  called 
In  a  Mirircon  land  with  thd  whip's  point  of  view  hi  mind  tba  Govammeot 
aco!pted  tlio  ooudi  tlon^  of  tbe  Labor  group  and  threw  upthoblll.  An  otbei^ 
*ru»ejccc11eut  aiid  liberal  measure  wss  thus  nacrlQced,  and  tbe  time  the  two 
Oonaea  had  gt ran  to  ttic  hill  went  for  nanght.  But  CheGoTemment  eon- 
lt«t«d  the  Labor  Rroup,  and  bav«  aouicbt  to  persuade  thvlr  aopporters  that 
ej  have  nt  th«  Dame  time  greatly    streojitboned    the  popular  tvvUnjt 

'•gainst  the  £Ioum>,  of  Lordn. 

Group-preaaore  baa  been  nppll<^d  on  all  aldea  at  a  Tei7  early  period  Id 
the  prvsttBt  aeiiKlon.  Three  inataneea  ot  It  will  sorre  to  ahow  how  this  bar- 
p^oltiff  for  Tot««  In  tbo  fcroap  U  worked.  The  most  dorluK  application  ot 
th*  BC«r  sjr«t«m,  M  far  thla  araalon.  wa'^  bj  tbe  WrIhIi  membrnt.  Tweolj- 
eight  oat  of  tbe  thirty  mombera  from  Walea  arc  Itadkala.  All  of  theaa  are 
pledged  to  dlMatobUabtiient.  It  wua  au  intenBo  disappointment  to  them 
thati  last  aesalon,  tbe  Suspensory  bill  did  not  get  beyond  first  reading.  This 
soMton  they  evidently  Intend  Utat  tbe  GoverouiRnt  sliaJI  manage  tblnga 
batter.  To  this  end  they  met  aoon  after  tbe  (jaocD'a  Speech  had  been  read, 
and  allsr  Lord  Bowbery'a  apeecb  at  the  Forolgn  Office,  and  pawed  a  re> 
marfcahla  rcaointlon.  It  H«t«  forth  "That  this  meeting,  while  folly  and 
tfaanfefuDy  appreclatlmr  the  Prime  HInlater'N  ttlatament  ot  the  Gowro- 
menfalntentlODB  to  tntTOduce  a  meaaore  for  tba  dhestahllnliiiient  of  ibo 
Cburah  in  Wales,  and  of  thi'lr  desire  to  preas  it  to  a  sacceaoful  lasue. 
obaorve  that  tbe  order  In  which  the  Goremment  measures  ar«  to  ba  pro- 
ceeded with  ia  left  to  tlic  dcciafOD  of  tho  leader  of  the  Homte  of  Com- 
mona,  and  that  accordingly  the  Wclah  IJheral  memlicrs  do  wait  upon 
Sir  WlUlam  Uorcourt  on  the  earUoat  dayoonTunleot  to  him,  for  the  pur- 
poasof  rejireMiiiUnK  Co  him  tbe  abaoluts  oacewlty  of  preserving  Tor  th* 
Welab  UacataUUhmeut  bill  the  second  place  among  the  Oov^mnicnt  meas- 
nrea.  and  at  obtaining  bia  personal  asaoranee  that  it  shall  lie  puahi^d  through 
tbe  Sooaa  d  Commooa  daring  tbe  present  aesaloo,  and  that  the  present 
aesatoA  aball  oot  b«  termluated  until  tbla  bill.  If  approved  by  a  majority  gf 
tbe  fTonaa  of  Commona,  baa  hoen  n>ad  a  third  time." 

In  aocordanoe  with  thla  extraordinary  revilation,  poA^cd  by  a  group  of 
mamben  ot  the  HoBse  ol  Commons,  which  U  strong  enough  to  torn  out  tbe 
GoTcnuoMit  at  any  tluie,  a  deputation  waited  upon  Sir  WUILam  Baroourt, 
!Miortband  reportvria  were  not  In  altvndoncn;  but,  next  morning,  one  of  tbo 
Liberal  papers  jyit  It  on  record  that  "tbo  oateoffloof  the  depatatlon  to  Sir 
William  Ilorcnnrt  has  been  Ibooght  to  Kallsfy  tbe  WelHh  party  In  regard  to 
the  iitienliona  ot  the  Govcrumcut.  Sir  William  not  merely  promised  that 
a  WcUh  DU«Rtahtl»hment  bill  sbiill.  if  powilile.  he  carried  to  a  third  r«ad> 
Ing,  bnt  ha  eipreaaad  a  atrong  opinion  that  It  will  be  practicable  to  achieve 
thla."  The  Wclih  memben  demand  another  Aatuna  seaAlon,  tn  order  that 
the  hill  may  becarrli-d.  *'0n  the  aobject  of  an  Autumn  session."  continues 
the  re|>or1  of  tlie  conference.  "  tbe  Chancellor  of  tl>«  BKcbequer  wa* 
pianle<l ;  Imt  what  ho  didaty  woa  enongh  to  obviate  tbe  threatened  diffi- 
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coltlet."    "Thl«a4«ned  dKBeuIUeK"  U  mi  excellent  ettphemlMn.    It 
bavubcen  oluoftt  lmpCMBibl«  l«  bit  on  a  better  phruK  for  cxplAloto^  thai 
troiibt,es  tn  tbc  war  of  a  Pariiameatary  leader  nrbo«e  lui^oritrls  uowonir 
tbfrt7*AT0  ur  thlrty-iUx,  confronted  with  tbe  repr«««Dtative>f  ol  tw«nCr- 
dght  detenuiood  m«iub«t»  trbo  are  sAriomtlT  tbreateniog  a  bolt,  U  twdoM 
Dot  at  onc«,  and  iritboateqai  vocation,  concede  tbeir  demands. 

The  next  lostaooe  ol  this  group  pravan  La  that  of  the  Labw  nen  And 
SoclalUilu  Radicals,  who  demand  that  tbe  Qovemment  abaUeuppoct  the 
bill  for  legalixliiK  an  elgbt-faoure  day  for  nUnera.  Laat  jr«ar  the  (rovsrn- 
meut  treated  the  advocate*  of  a  kfcnl  eighCrhonn  daj  rery  macfa  «« 
they  did  the  WeUh  memben  onr  diMsUbUshmenU  PraeUcally  tbey 
earrlvd  tbe  Elght^Uoors  bill  o^^er  second  readlDg;  but  altboDKb  K  was 
a  wbort  bill,  tbe  oommtttec  alafce  of  whltrli  iiilgbl  have  been  taken  in  two  or 
thr««  dAjs,  tbe^  bo  nuuiteuiTMl  that  tho  bill  niad»  no  further  progreaa. 
Thia  year  the  Ijabor  group  lut«iid  lo  follow  tbe  Welab  nicmben,  and  loalat 
on  a  better  arrangflmeut.  they  also  waited  on  the  Leader  oC  tbe  Hooaa  ol 
Oonunonw,  almost  aa  soon  as  Parliament  met,  to  ask  wbetber,  in  the  ereBl 
of  the  pramouirB  of  tbe  MInem'  Ki^bl^Houre  bill  being  aoooeiMfQl  Im  the 
ballot  tor  private  nieniben)'  d»y«,  the  Government  wonld  afford  fadlitiMfair 
carryiuti  tlie  bill  tbiouKb  commlltoc.  aud  vrbether.  If  the  frknids  of  the  bill 
wor«  un^ucce^xtnl  in  the  ballot,  tbe  UofemmeDt  womld  s«t  apart'  a  day  for 
the  coualderatlon  of  Uie  meaanre.  Sir  William  Harcourt'a  reply.  It  waa  re- 
ported, waa  satlafactory  on  botJi  pointA.  The  promoters  ol  tbe  bill  were 
anooeaaful  tn  tbe  ballot  wbicb  followed  tbis  iulerricw.  and  tbeOoTomnwnt 
will  Mooa  haw  to  fuUll  tbeir  pledges  of  helping  the  bill  tbrooKb  eomtnltt«e, 
or  they  will  find  tbcmselvea  abarply  In  conflict  with  t  bo  Labor  grniip. 

The  Irlsb  luemberBOf  both  dlrfailons  toraiah  the  third  Instance  In  tbC' 
present  sesiilon  of  tlila  Rroup  prflKsnra  upon  tbe  Oovemment.  Pamcllll.ra 
anil  atiti-Paruelliiva  an  nil  nHr»9d  on  the  Devd  of  a  bill  for  tvloKtatin^  or 
oth^rwl-ie  ntlierlnit  the  tenants  who  were  dofratcd  to  the  contticta  waiced 
froDi  Iddd  to  18ae  in  connoctlon  with  tbe  Plan  of  Oamp&Uin.  Tbe  plan  wa.4 
utterly  antaK<>oi«tic  to  all  Ideas  of  fair  deallog  and  hooeaty.  In  tbe  Ionic 
ruD,  aa  waa  inevitable,  itf&llml  on  many  of  tbe  eHiatas  on  which  It  wait  tried. 
The  landlords  bud  right  ard  Jn«tlco  on  their  aids.  They  were  more  than  a 
nwteh  for  the  politicians,  nod,  aa  a  conacqapace  of  the  breakdown  of  Ibe 
plan,  for  several  yeare  past  the  fonds  of  the  Iil'ib  partiw  have  been  beftTlIy 
drawn  upon  to  malutalu  the  wretched  tviianta  who  won  hnninn  In  tbe 
BtraexlB  'nto  which  moxt  of  thetn  had  ent«rM  at  the  Instance  ol  the  poli- 
ticians. Theae  tenants  hare  been  a  souroo  of  mHoos  eoibarmwawnt  to  both 
groups  of  Nationalists,  and.  aa  a  raanlt  of  the  proKtoro  they  c«n  brinx  co 
bear  on  the  (iaveninient.  In  tbe  words  of  the  Queen's  Spceeb  to  tbe  twti 
HoDHsof  Parliament,  "a  meannre  will  beauhraltt«d  tojon  wltbn  view  t» 
■  fnaaonsblc  settlement  o(  a  <)«eUlon  dcepljr  affecting  the  woil  being  of 
Irvlaod."  Tbe  Irish  poUtldaos  deeply  pledged  tbemulTea  tfi  the  eampal^n* 
era  under  the  Plan;  they  undertook  to  nee  the  tenants  succosBfolIy  throofrti 
with  the  ntrnftf^lcH  on  which  they  bad  rntortMl  with  the  landlords,  or  to  tako 
care  of  ih«m  aiterwarda,  and  cbtois  bow  tbey  are  seeking  to  fnlfll  tbair 
pledges. 

None  but  a  Oovemment  living  averltabta  band-to-montli  oxistaooch 
and  perpetnntly  sortly  pressed  by  group  »fl«r  jo^tip.  wrmld  ever  bare  glTsa 
even  a  syupotbette  mention  of  the  defeated  canipeiKnera  In  a  Speech  fmui  the 
Throne.    Bat  when  onoe  this  game  of  politics,  exolualrely  from  tbe  OOTUtt' 
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mcotWtilp'fl  point  of  now,  hu  been  entcrodopon.  It  IsnlmoBtlnpotMlblcUt 
■top.  PIsdjiH  b«TB  lobe  rawwsd,  aod  n-muwcd ;  (or,  U  rcnewata  are  not 
(ortboomlaK  uid  Batkraotorf,  4  complete  breakdown  may  occur  anjrdiky. 
Btui  Toniruanj  could  gtt  a  few  poiiiti  bj  the  uLudy  of  ol<-clinnceting  poll- 
Uoi  ■•  tbej  haro  bton  practUod  and  dcvclopod  nlncti  Cbo  group  preaaare  and 
tba  bargain  ijsMm  came  lata  TOgoe  ut  Wcalmiiuitrr  elKbteen  montha  ago. 

Kdwako  Poxanr. 


KOSSUTH'S  PREDICTIONS. 

Smca  the  daf*i  of  Beoveuuto  Dellini  no  mao  of  Hiiperlatiro  talcota  over 
talked  more  Hllghclngl;  of  hisownmoat  poptilar  gilts  tluui  tti«  Uuiijtarlao 
patllot  wboae  eluquenoo  made  blm  tbc  ruarvcl  of  ihrea  coailnanta, 

**Tbelr  di-plorable  mthetica  tempt  tbem  to BaorUIe0  Hm  aalMtaDceto 
tbo  form,"  aald  be,  after  bia  return  from  amaaameetloKof  Brlttabadmirrrs; 
"  tbej  enjof  my  apeechea  m»  worka  of  art,  and  would  applaud  joat  aa  much 
If  I  waa  talking  about  Japanese  fans  or  a  (aablODahic  dotcI.  Wben  Peter 
the  HtnnlC  tried  to  rousa  Buropo  against  the  Ducialea  of  our  faltb,  they 
wotild  have  compllmeuted  bfin  on  the  elesnoce  of  bla  Latia  ayntaJC." 

"We  ate  dependent  on  olborsmoro  than  we  tblok,  even  for  our  aelf- 
raapeett"  aatd  be  on  another  oooaalon ;  "orl  woaldgladlTdlspeoaeTritb  cbia 
aortof  popularity,  ll  inlKbt  aabaorve  mj  private  amtiltiOD,  but  does  not 
•cem  to  promote  tbe  Interest  of  oar  cauw." 

Uar  great;yiorcntJnc  mulptor  plcaeed  hlmarlf  In  the  rOle  al  a  mllllaty 
flra-satcr,  and  Loulu  Koiisath  would  bare  uxcbant^  all  the  lanrela  of 
pMDOeihenea  lor  the  bouois  of  a  political  propbeU  Am  early  oa  1U4  be 
■Uged  hlaooDntrymen  to  leave  the  Houne  of  HapHlmrg  lu  thqy  would  flea 
froma  Eallen  templd,  and  to  tbo  last  daj  of  bis  life  be  maintained  that  the 
predletad  oataacropba  bad  been  poalponed,  r&tber  than  prerented,  by  arU- 
fUiat  pn>p«,  wblcb  wonM  only  odd  to  tbe  weigbt  o(  the  filial  eollupae.  Con- 
Oicliug  luLereato.  bo  held,  would  dlaaolve  tbe  work  of  mrdiwval  empire 
bnlldera  as  tbey  had  cancelled  the  coaqnMto  at  the  Oib«ar«,  and  ironld  one 
day  divorce  tbe  emancipated  maaaea  from  every  dynoMty  of  the  dvlUted 
world.  "  After  tbe  hood  of  ignoimooe  la  ODce  removed  from  tbo  eyes  of  a 
nation,' he  aalct,  "all  other  fi!tt«»  win  drop  In  quick  kuccaaaioo;  only  we 
ahoold  rrmcmber  that  ebedechlre  oircnmatanoe  InAurb  maltera  is  tbe  level 
of  general  Intelllj^Dce— not  tbe  cmlnonoe  of  laoUtcd  scholars.  A  lew  of 
yoor  North  E>aropoAn  itavania,  no  doubt.  Cower  bead  aod  sbooldera  above 
BoBsaaau  and  Vottaire.  but  the  miiDtal  amaodpatlon  of  tbo  average  Vraioh 
OlUaen  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  eighteenth  century  haa  oercr  be^n  paralleled  oot* 
•Idc  of  North  America :  hence  the  phenomenon  of  a  Bepoblican  revolt  prv 
ending  that  ol  other  European  uatlooB  by  more  than  a  bundled  yean. 
Uenoe,  atsow  tb«  nlraeuloaa  vlctorlee  o(  tbe  flret  Napoleon,  wboae  anny  held 
the  tmmp  cards  In  braio*  aa  well  aa  In  courage  and  national  enthmdaem.*' 

"  For  Ottr  BOHSail«d  dvlllxcd  mooarchte->.**  hr  add^  "  tbe  control  of  pab- 
Uc  acboola  baa  booociB  an  aflUr  ol  self-prevervBtlon;  etill  tbe  auurfoe  of 
reason  will  proeeed  faster  than  tbey  expeot>  beoauae  the  ability  to  read  Im* 
piles  all  Mffts  of  thlngt,  nowadays,  and  calamity,  too,  b  apt  to  operato  oa  a 
aaddaa  eyfropener.'  Kooaoth  neeua  to  bare  eqieeMd  a  great  Eoropeaa 
war  aa  a  preluda  to  a  general  InsDrrDCtion,  followed  by  a  ooolederaUoD  trf 
Old  World  repobllcs.  on  the  model  of  tbe  United  SUt««. 
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"  Tbertse  of  that  roTolt,"  h«  klj*,  "  will  proe«wd  fn»o  w«lt  to  east,  uid 
thv  rut«ra  ol  f&r-eaaterii  ftatocnclcB  will  thtn  Middcnly  bccoou  liber*!  aud 
bcniKfi,  tnt  %b»j  viU  li»Te  to  make  tbeir  reckoning  with  tbe  lam  oC  moral 
ccntagloa.  Tho example  Mt  bj  Uie  proaperltj  of  DelgbbnrlaRfrMdaDea  will 
maka  tbe  most  IndolVBt  nation  nehelaealnvt  tha  niildeat  of  luonmnte,  vids 
tfaecaaeo(D.P.''(Oom  Pedrof)  " and  of  tbe  SpanlAh  W«at  lodiea." 

"  Itedeemahle  Europe"  (d<u  rettbare  EuropM  ia  a  term  thai  olUa  ocv 
cum  In  Eoesuth's  political  pamphlets,  and  aoems  to  Imply  a  diatlocUoo  Iw- 
twevn  Uie  prograariTc  and  effott!,  or  even  ratrogn^Mivo  iiatlom  o<  tbe  Oaa- 
caiiian  conUoent.  Among  the  (Irtt-nanud  elau  the  Magyar  pMiiot  «at. 
pbatlcalljr  ranks  hit  natlvu  land,  aswcll  as  Bnlgaila,  Boumanla,  andSearvU 
— oooatries  whkb  Identity  of  lnt«rc«t  will  unite  In  a  "D&nublao  Fadttra- 
tloD,"  while  aome  of  the  URditerrauean  pealoftula  will  follow  A«la  Minor 
Into  the  Umbo  of  worn -oat  landa. 

The  bitter  mementos  of  Tilagos  did  not  prereac  EoflRolb  from  aQgnriog 
a  great  faturo  for  thu  Bossian  Empirv,— "  a  eoIoasoB."  Iw  eajs,  "  which  for 
oeotorlee  baa  been  kept  in  a  state  of  moral  blberoatloQ,  from  which  it  will 
one  day  roaee  Itaelf,  bnngiy,  fierce,  and  decideilly  wld•^awake.'' 

Nibtllam,  howerer,  be  repudiated  jio«mpbati<»Ulr  that  be  Dft«a  declared 
blainabilltr  toimagiae  the  prvocsaby  wbich  a  sane  faamaQ  bising  could  gt/t 
blmvelf  to  expect  any  ealatary  tvsults  from  experiments  of  that  aort: 
"  Aaarcby  la  a  eoTTelatJon  of  diaorganlKation.  and  we  oilght  a«  well  try  to 
reoady  a  toothAche  with  a  do^  of  dynamite." 

Nor  was  his  faith  In  Socialism  much  «tscng«r.  bat  bt  admita  tbe  prob*- 
billty  that  it  will  be  practically  tentoH  not  only  with  great  persUtcnoe.  bvt 
on  a  very  large  scale.  **  The  real  tcnd^^ncles  of  tbo  sykcem,"  be  prwdloC*, 
"  will  then  reveal  tbcmnel'TOA  In  a  manner  not  apt  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
next  few  generations  of  Dt'Opta-boutetv." 

Tb«  tweutl^tb  cnntur)'.  wltha.1,  "will  be  mi  nrnof  straofteezperimenta, 
la  religion  a.<t  well  as  in  social  and  educational  reform."  In  cuuiuienting 
npon  the  inonstrooa  aberration  of  the  8kop>ls  be  remarks:  **  There  was  a 
time  when  Ibadbegon  to  hope  that  tbe  afte  of  moral  epIdemloswaagODebir 
torerer.  bnt  the  capacity  of  tbe  6U  runic  rac«w  for  oUttinat*  fanaticism  Is  ■ 
ttct.  ominona  eaoiigb  to  make  a  candid  obaerrer  somewhat  tboushtfnL 
If  such  doctrlDi»  are  p<?rsccutlon  prtiof.  It  is  worse  than  uaelsaa  to  attempt 
the  supprotMlon  of  companttfvelf  plaosible creeds,  like  Uormonlua  end  tbe 
goapei  ul  tiie  Wahaliceii." 

"Have you  evprlx-en  In  Albanlar  Koasatb asked  a  French  trareller. 
whoTlslt«d  him  in  his  Turkish  exile.  "A  Rood  many  years  before  the 
blrthof  Napoleon,  JcAn  Jacques Kousscan recorded  a  preseotlment  liial  'the 
l9l)ind  of  Conica  would  some  day  prodace  a  man  destined  to  astocUab  tbt 
world,' and  1  hare  a  nlmilnr  presentiment  lo  regard  to  the  Albanian  hlgb- 
lands.  The  natlTeat>f  those  oatHJt-tbeway  mountains  bare  thas  tw  bad 
DO  cbsDoe  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  groat  hlntorical  crenta.  and  IwTe 
prewerred  tbelr  primitive  energy,  together  wltb  a  t«iTible  eUcngtb  ut 
pKMiion  and  a  heroic  tenacity  of  pnrpose." 

In  1860  tbe  Tnrks  eared  Konsath's  life  by  refoslng  to  rarreaderblm  to 
tbe  Tictors  of  Tilogos,  aud  that  proof  of  generoalty  may  bare  bdped  to 
modify  hU  boroecope  o(  tJieir  political  prospects,  "The  race  of  the  old 
Turkumau  Kheptterds,"  be  sayti,  "  coald  bardly  bare  stooil  lhelri;n>nnd  on 
thiftbidrof  tbo  I)ArdaaelteB,btit  that  In  tbe  velnnof  tbelrnitingeJaAseatbera 
U  by  tills  Umu  quite  as  much  nrrosslan  blood  as  there  U  au  oUqy  of  NofBaa 
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natfrprlM  In  tbs  conMltutkn  of  tli«  eoDwrTotlvo  AoKlo-S&xon,  ood  that  Id- 
livritJUKe  will  be  nuratotell  in  th«  comlog  Uft-aad-deKtb  Htmggte  against 
tbc  pow«roC  the  enoroaefalng  HOMorltce." 

UiB  ftMoad  AUr,  tb«  vtoEoriotu  army  of  tlie  North  G«nnan  Empire,  vru 
Um  sntijpct  of  tiin  fnquiinl  eoeomianu,  bat  be  Dcouled  tlm  Idea  that  il«  oun- 
qouto  could  ever  cnlonw  a  pcnDauontpoBou  on  tbn  Itblue.  "FiMioe,"bfl 
mM.  "  may  be  Btuooed  b;  n  knockdown  blow,  bol  endoriug  acquleae«oee 
to  not  in  Uia  nature  of  tb«  Gallic  race.  The  deaeendanta  of  the  raatleu 
GauU run  no rtsfc  trom diT-roU    Tbey  wlU  perish  flKbtlng." 

"  Keep  7oar  ej^  on  Cbilfl,"  bo  once  advlaedaa  AoierlcaotvlsUor ; "  Ibere, 
If  anrwbera,  the  loab  pra^lgo  of  the  Spankh  r&ce  will  raaaaort  Itaalt  under 
tlMaaaplces  of  faTorahle  political  and  fllniallc  condlllone.  tfodem  civil- 
Uatian  to  a  plant  that  win  not  thrive  uudcr  tbu  vquutor." 

"  Don't  you  tlilnh  that  the  nantn  of  thfi  Vnitnl  States  will  evenluallj 
bcoooie  a  mianouterl"  aaked  the  aaiiic  inLcrrlcwcr 

"  Likely  enough."  aald  KoMHtb,  "hat  what  does  It  matter  r  That  will 
not  ehaagetbo  fact  that  North  America  la  dasUsed  to  be  a  land  of  proa- 
|t«nnu ivpvblloa.  AsNrlea.  in  many  importnnt  tenua  of  the  word,  i»  tba 
land  of  ih%  fatare.  Ita  g*of[T*phical  ra<JUtiRa  fur  experiment  and  tJin 
Yankee  Ingenalty  of  its  maat«r-race  will  solve  ail  sorta  of  social  probtemA— 
the  Crux  Reformatorum,  perpetoal  peacv,  perhaps,  alone  axcepUKl." 

"  So  jou  think  war  will  contloae  to  the  end  of  time  I" 

"  Ten,  at  least  Joalaa  long  as  ftMTca  remain*  the  odI;  tmaginsble  way  to 
suppress  a  reroll  against  the  decisions  of  the  proponed  Conrt  of  Intenia- 
lloual  ArUtrntioD.  Tbu  dawn  of  tbo  mlllenaium  may  ohanjio  boman  oatuv, 
but  all  we  can  do  In  the  mean  time  i*  lo  pv rfect  the  eugioes  of  destncCioo 
in  a  manner  that  will  make  vrarlikc  nalloDs  hraitate  to  Incur  the  reaponsl- 
blllty  for  a  breach  of  the  pence.  Tho  anpeanuecot  aradoobtable  slrategiat 
keeps  the  world  quiet  for  a  while,  and  tbe  Inveutloo  of  an  Irresistible  engine 
of  warniay  have  the  same  eSect— till  tbe  neir-rvltiLnce  of  our  cautioua  neigh- 
bors U  rvvlred  bjr  a  ntltl  more  logenloas  Invention  of  their  own.  In  America, 
onpeelally, '  wondrouneniriaM'wlUbeabooUngaa  wcllaasp^nnlnsi  but  that 
UnotgoInRto  prevent  anvoennona  locrvase  of  population,  aud  a  dev«l- 
opuiout  of  cttl<u  the  like  of  wblcb  tbe  world  haa  never  seen.  If  it  were  not 
formyflta  of  astnma,  I  wonld  be  content,  like  Pcnclon,  to  lire  on,  par 
fmrt  evriotitt,  Ut  wltncHs  tbe  more  and  mors  miraculous  acblevooienta  of 
this  age  of  invcutiomi." 

Kotmnth's  recovery  from  many  apparently  hopelen  disorders  may  really 
have  liad  somf!thlng  to  do  with  the  intensity  of  hia  personal  tntercaL  In  all 
the  Important  eventH  of  bl0  time.  As  his  library  attest*,  thonngcof  his 
•tudlea  was  aa  wide  aa  the  field  of  science ;  but  tbe  history  of  reform  n- 
malnrdhlH  hobby,  and  to  tbe  last  day  of  hixlonft  life  the  calm  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  a  fteoenU  European  storm  did  not  for  a  moment  make  bim 
doabt  Iho  Gorreetnesa  of  hto  political  forecast. 

Only  six  montha  ajfo  be  aonc  bis  friend.  Sigoor  ftlaataffaasa,  ol  Boma,  a 
)onmal  of  the  Society  tor  Aslatio  Reaenrobea,  with  an  account,  of  an  episode 
la  (he  mediipTal  hUt-on-  nt  China,  and  a  niarfilnal  note:  "  la  not  tbla  tra> 
dltion  a  prototype  of  many  a  prophet's  fate  T" 

Tbo  text  of  that  oomment  was  an  follows :  In  iht  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Hlonc  Wang,  two  naifonomer^,  Tloy  and  Tuu-TsI,  predletwl  an  ocllpse  of  tbe 
nan,  and  weiv  Miuteured  lo  death  for  bituphcmy.  The  Emperor  had  a  per< 
Bpnal  interview  with  tbe  star  g&jera  and  waaindlned  to  commote  tbelraea- 
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tcnce,  hut  At  the  guggration  ofn  learned  mBndArlti,  and  ml  Uief  r  own  nqne 
bcKmanded  them  tapiisgn  toawiili  the  ouCcoiue  o(  tb«Ir  prophecy. 
Lbeir  picdiclioR  »bould  be  JastiQed  by  tho  nroDt  thvj  w«re  to  be  ' 
with  honon  luid  rich  protents;  otherwise  Xhcj  trcro  to  be  behMuI*d 
hlaapbemooa  impostors.  At  the  appointed  time  the  people  of  NaoUo 
crowded  their  housetops,  and  all  vyes  werv  riveted  ou  the  sky,  bat  the  au 
shooo  all  d»y  with  iuidliiun«d  splendor,  nndnt night  the  KmperaroODseBfecd 
to  let  thv  law  taki^  It*  toania.  The  !»«iiteuc«  of  deabh  waa  accordloi^T  ex- 
ecuted ;  but  thfl  \fry  next  morning,  when  the  mandarins  aaoemblcd  to  tmru 
the  books  of  thfi  bliupheumrs,  thb  oerewooy  was  iotemptsd  by  a  total  eeUpaa, 
of  the  SOD. 

F.  L.  Oswald. 


NATIONAL  BANK  BXAMINER.S  CRITICTSKD. 

Thk  IlonornbUi  IS,  S,  Ijkcj,  when  Comiitroller  of  the  Currency,  rag- 
gC6tcd  that  a  trainlo)!  «chool  of  hank  examiners,  as  an  adjunct  to  tbe  ad- 
mlnULratloD  of  the  Bauklntt  Department  of  the  geDeroJ  GorsnuDeat.ahouU 
be eatabUsbMU  bell«viug  tbnttheprovtslonsot  Ibe  Nstlonnl  Ilaok  Act  wooM. 
through  the  tborough  traiuing  of  bank  examinrra,  ttc  much  better  enforoed. 

Just  how  ench  a  fichool  ooald  be  eatabllabed,  wlthoac  givatexpoiM  to 
the  Govvnunvnt.  and  whttt  plan  could  be  parauwl  to  gi^e  ^d):  exsmlnen, 
bealdes  trcbniral  drJti,  al*o  h  roqaiKlte  htuincuM  tnining,  he  did  not  perbaps 
soggeat ;  yet  tht^  sngge^Uon  seems  to  bo  a  bultfiil  idea,  for  any  one  who  has 
had  experience  with  bank  cxaoilnatlon,  aa  It  iras  actually  carried  on,  up  to 
tt  very  roceot  puilodat  l<»at,  kuoirs  Uiat  much  boukcxamiaalion  was  (ann- 
eal in  tbe  oxtrvniK.  Many  of  tbo  old-time  examiners  weiv  loexpcricncvd  la 
banking  or  any  otbcrbujiineM:  aometimea  broken-down  banker*  of  dissi- 
pated liahita,  or.  rroquBntly  again,  relatlres  of  prominent  politician*  or 
fltatcamoo,  or,  wbat  was  worse  in  nome  retpocts,  moo  who  were  poli- 
ticians and  by  politicnllnflueoeo  obtained  tbe  Important  postof  baokexain- 
lacr  IM  reward  for  work  dune  (or  tbe  party  in  powvr. 

InHtanivn  ar(^  kuown  where  examiners  became  too  dmnk  while  making 
an  examination  to  romplnte  It,  and  by  n  afcllfal  manlpalation  of  docauents 
LIu!  mnl  condition  of  ihc  baokwas  not  reported  to  tbe  Bank  ]>epartiiwnt  ai 
Wasbitigtou.  It  Ex  not  si^d  that  the  public  wore  likely  to  be  itvjorad  In  >I1 
easn  by  Ruch  nivgleot.  but  tbe  tendency  was  bad,  as  ite&eoursgedlooM 
methods  in  bank  managt^ment  and  aroided  tbe  corrective  bond  of  theOomp- 
troUvr.  No  one  hot  an  nxpcricoced  banker  can  fully  appreciate  tbceSM 
the  criticisms  and  strictures  hare  upon  bonk  ofOoers  from  tbe  Bank  Oepan* 
moot. 

Then,  again,  there  were  other  Instances  when  rlTsI  banks,  by  a  too 
liberally  dIspvuMxl  bospiuilty  to  a  too  auacoptiblo  oxamlnor.  rendorad  hiia 
mellow,  and  then  plltxl  him  with  qoestlotu  eoncemlog  oppoalUoo  banks,  or 
pnt  qacstlona  in  IUm  mouth  to  liosaksd  of  rivals  tbatSocmtes  hImaeU  would 
neTer  have  thought  of. 

There  were  still  other  casca  whan  a  bank  •juudIov  was  known  to  maka 
a  temporary  loan  from  the  bank  aodergoing  examination,  bat  which  be 
forgot  to  pay.  It  Is  quite  needteeaio  say  that  tbe  report  of  tbe  bank  so 
rletlmlmd  was  farorablc. 

TbiBcondllion  of  things  was  more  common  some  ten  or  fifteen  yean 
after  the  National  Bank  nyBlem  was  eetabllHhed,  and  in  the  nual  dtouwto 
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Mid  in  tlw  WMt.  tliftD  In  more  nnnt  Team,  or  In  the  great  dttM,  or  In  ttao 
BHtvm  portion  of  tbe  country.  Aeto&l  obaervftUon  lauKbt  tb«se  views; 
and  notwlthiitiuitlitig  the  office  of  bank  examiner  1«  »till  made  a  pc!r<|tilH]te 
In  moat  iofttnacoa  by  tfa«  party  In  poorer,  It  laproMimcd  that  bank  cxamlTivni 
bare  Improveil  Bomewbat  la  (JiaracUT  and.  it  is  bopc>d.  !□  aocrecj- ;  buL  tbajr 
bave  not  tmprOTed  enough  In  experience  and  technical  training. 

While  it  la  Cme  tliai  an  examiner  cannot  tell  auylbluM  aboat  Ibe  particu- 
lar cbaracier  of  blUt  rccelrahic  or  the  aUwdlog;  of  the  makers,  yet  an  exam- 
ination will  hara  •  good  effect  It  an  examiner  can  detect  when  too  mncb 
paper  la  algned  by  one  name,  or  If  paper  la  more  than  aix  montbo  orerdue. 
Tha  novice  can  Jndga  of  the»e  polota,  but  bo  cannot  icUH  paper  up paam 
rlgbtin  gCDcTa).  nor  can  b«  d«t««t  a  "kite,"  It  is  In  forming  a  general 
idea  of  bank  managDmont  that  tho  tnoxperlenoed  examiner  falla  moBt 
■IgDaltj,  Tben,  agalu,  the  old-tlmo  bank  examiners  were  not  exaoc  In  tbelr 
addition*,  and  were  not  particular  to  aeu  that  reiiuita  corresponded  with  the 
total*  ahowQ  tty  tba  booki.  Now,  looaenMui  or  Inexaetneaa  In  th«*e  point* 
SMOta  to  be  a  qaite  small  matter,  but  they  bare  a  marked  effect  on  bank 
ofiovn,  aa  I  have  oocaalon  to  know. 

Bren  from  tbe  few  points  given  It  stil]  seems  reasonable  to  think  that 
bank  examtnera  should  hsTo  far  more  experience  than  Ih  unual ;  that  It  la 
Important  tbnttbeytthonlrf  he  meaot  tbe blgbeat  obaraoter.  Integrity,  and 
tcmiK-nuioe,  and  abovu  nil  fvarlMUMH  In  the  (wrfonnanoe  of  tbcir  datlos. 
lint  nnrh  nit-n  cannot  bo  procnrcdln  manyof  the  caHniiand«rexi<< ting  meth- 
ods and  It  there  la  a  branfb  of  the  public  Mrrice  that  should  bo  put  under 

FClvU-verrlcG  ruliw  this  Is  the  one.    It  Is  evident  that  politicians  lu  rewarding 
■Ir  bancbmvn  are  not  going  to  be  over  nice  In  nelccting  men  tor  the  very 

' bnpOftaot  post  of  bank  cxxmlner,  If  tbi'^y  ran  get  rid  of  an  iniportunato 
o(Bo«-«oekcr  or  reward  a  striker  by  giving  hlin  this  poitt.  Poilticn  should 
bare  no  ptscfl  In  banking.  A  banker,  like  a  preacher,  ought  not  to  niiNtdle 
with  poUilcs  or  religion.;  But  It  Is  liirmor«  Important  that  a  bank  i-xununer 

,  ahuald  nut  he  a  politician  nor  1m  dependent  upon  political  inflacnca  for 

jlhopusiiton. 

Tbe  public  has  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  tneoropeteney  and  dtobonesty  of 
bank  examiners  la  the  disastrous  reaulle  to  depoalion  and  bttslne—.  It 
■eenu  iiuite  nee4lGns  to  iiwist  upon  the  rvanonableneaaof  appointing  bank 
enmin^n  upon  Aome  system  foondod  upon  merit  and  capacity.  Better  ax- 
nmination»  would  follow  aaoh  a  plan,  with  bolter  reaulte  and  fewer  fallnnia. 
Another  defect  of  the  present  system  is  excess  of  territory.  This  exoMB 
givea  tbe  individual  exunlner  too  many  mites  to  travel  and  too  short  tine 
for  the  ezamlnaUon  of  each  banlt.  ai  he  ia  expected  to  go  over  bit  ;t«Trltor7 
nnce  a  year.  Many  examiners  were  known  to  examine  a  Urge  bnnk  In  a  few 
hours,  upon  which  (be]- nbotild  have  spent  as  many  days.  Human  nature 
In  a  bank  exsmlmcr  Is  much  (hu  same  as  In  men  In  other  walks  of  lite,  and 
they  will  Ir;  to  cam  a*  Urge  dally  wage*  ait  poaatble;  for  baukeare  aaaeaaed 
so  mneh  aooording  to  capital,  and  not  upon  amonnt  of  bualneoa  done,  or  tbe 
actual  work  that  the  examiner  baa  to  petform. 

Bank  examination  Is  one  of  tbe  be«t  devices  of  goremmeotal  sopervl. 
•(on  of  modern  banking,  bat  it  Is  yet  In  Ito  infancy  and  is  capable  ol  mnch 
greattfT  devetopmeot  and  effielcney ;  to  by  all  means  place  ba^k  exanlnera 
onderelva-BBrTlcenilee,andlt  nothing  better  can  ba  done,  pat  them  ia  a 
I  lnlnlai-*cliOol  at  OeverDmeot  expense. 

J.  H.GnaTBiix. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  DIALECT. 

ALLartU  ndelllr  tApuru  and  idoalijcvd  Nalurv.  The  tmearttetia  tMTlnt«r- 
pr«t«r  ftud  coi)fidant«.  Sbe  Bdmii«  him  klooe  to  her  studio  Mid  rcroals  then 
hvT  niDxt  perfect  creatinna.  Tbufi  he  who  asplrea  to  writv  tnait,  na  It  were, 
bo  In  the  Mccret  with  Nature;  otherwise  slic  rvpadiaccH  hta  wotIc.  Th« 
dtTloe  Oro  of  «xpreaat(>D  cao  Iw  kindled  onlj  by  a  spark  from  tier  own 
Bltar,  But  her  pfaiu)«9  of  brAutj- and  td&ndear,  bumor  and  teodemoM,  «re 
injrUd  fuld  and  ever  changing,  W  that  be  wbo  wotild  prwwrv*  Ibem  moat 
c*t«h  th«m  flitting  by  exactly  afl  he  perct^lTSA  them.  It  Is  the  tndiTldiutl> 
not  tliD  mu^w.  that  attracu  our  closest  aitcution  and  cloituK  onr  sympaihetfc 
Interest.  Ws  cannot,  bowcTcr,  diffvninUatvtliis  individual  froni  his  maamr 
or  thought,  nor  the  thought  from  Uw  medinm  of  ezpruuiou.  Tbtu,  by 
Natare'H  own  law,  thfi  use  a\  dialect  U  often  a  nec^&aity. 

Story- wTitlQS  Is  au  attemp*,  to  preserve  the  Win  ot  a  cwtain  time  and 
locality  with  all  the  coixMiDilUuilaa  of  IocmI  volorlnK.  The  pvraQoal  expert' 
enco  of  tb«  writer  become*  thus  sll-iniportant,  as  It  should  ;  he  can  loiti(y 
witb  authority  only  ol  what  ho  knows.  On  this  principle  Mlaa  Hurfrve 
could  not  have  delineated  the  old  Now  Eosland  lite,  nor  coold  UI^b  'Wilklna 
liave  pictured  for  lu  tiiv  Tenueaaee  moontAineera. 

I  sartoaaly  doubt  if  certain  types  of  character  can  he  ndeqaatcly  depleted 
with  dialect.  Mental  traits  arc  often  Inseparably  wedded  to  tbe  liuKuiMlic 
medium.  Take  fur  lllostrattos  thU description  of  the  "rebel  yell~  tjy  tlie 
old  noKTO  In  Pa«e'a  M*h  Lwi\/:  "You'da  itioutflit  do  wull  wui  splltiln' 
oppn,  an'sometimeaef  yon'dlisten  ri{cl>t  KOod  yitu  could  heAb  Vin  yelllu*. 
likefoUMinde  harveA'-ficr  hollerin'  after  a  ole  byab.'  If  we  att^tnjit  to^ 
parapbraao  thlslnto  good  Enstisb,  much  of  Lhepecular  eontlmcut  ia  lost  1| 
tbe  process.    Tbe  subtle  aroma,  which  Is  ite  cbarm.  eraporatea. 

Id  a  recent  letter  to  the  writer  Mr.  Page  makes  tbU  remark :  "  It  baa 
been  very  often  sagf^sted   chat  I  waa  writing  up  the  darkle ;  bnt  my  real' 
lutt-ntlon  bosalwaytiboon  to  wrlt«  np  tbo  South  and  iM  aocial  Itfu,  aslof ' 
the   darkle  as  thti  iiiedUiiu  to  tvll  the  story,  liecattse  be  was  a  eonstllaeot 
pB.rt  of  that  iifo."    Some  critic-s  bold  that  it  ia  more  difficult  to  write  a  |>«r- 
fect  dialect  Hbory  than  one  In  clostiic  English.    Tbeort  Is  higher,  tbi-j' .vtr,, 
being  more  complex.    Tbe  vlgoroiui.  nntlre  vernacular  ba*  a  deliRhifull 
flavor,  for  It  Is  In  perfect  hantiuiiy  with   the  people's  life-    The  lAngtisge  of 
the  average  unconventional  man  I9  <]uit«  aatCstaCtory,  espccisllj  In  a  bouk. 
As  Booa  as  bo  la  made  "  to  talk  proper"  he  Is  spoiled,  1  ibUik  that  we  woald 
hardly  have  formed  the  aeqoalntonoe  of  the  old  Virginia  "nDcle'*    or  tbe 
Wesccni  "boosler,"or  tbe  pretty  Creoles  U  tbey  bad  been  made  to  talkj 
lo  us  in  IlawLhomvMjuc  Kngliah  I 

Ours  la  Buoh  abeterogoiwovB  ooaotry,  to  bo  tnte  to  the  life  of  all 
tlona,  ourromaooenmoatiBamaDoreor  two  of  dlalscta.  Dfalecta  are  but 
thoplgraenta  wblcfa  are  used  In  producing  lifelike  p4ottu«*  of  tlie  peopli 
All  storiea  are  only  ao  manj  separate  sketcbee  of  tbe  eaanyiiided  eoob 
strtictvre  of  American  life.  A  grcat  national  novel  In  thla  cOBntry  Is  almiMS] 
■o  Impoaalbllity.  Such  a  work  must  portray  with  skilful  hand  and  symp»-! 
thetio  toaob  the  many  types  of  American  character;  and  thesf>  muvt  notbaf 
labeled,  but  it  ahould  bo  possible  to  tell  from  what  section  each  oomoa,  hj[ 
bis  dialect.  On  this  ancount  it  seema  likely  that  theflccion  of  tbe  hlMnwlII ' 
continue  to  take  tbe  form  of  tbe  abort  story  orcbaneter  aksLch. 

AKMBtnoKO  WADCVOPB. 


A  Pure  Norwegian 

0(1  is  theVlnd  used 
in  the  productioa 
of  Scott's  Emul- 
won  —  Hypophos- 
pbitcsof  Lime  and 
Soda  arc  added 
(or  their  vital  ef- 
fect upon  nerve 
and  brain.  No 
mysttry  surrounds  this  formula — 
tlitr  only  mystepy  is  how  quickly 
it  builds  upflL'sti  and  brings  back 
strcngili  to  the  weak  of  all  ages. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

will  clieck  Consumplioti  and  is 
indispensable  in  a//  wasting  dis- 
eases. 

rr>|Hn<lbr9«>!t  t  n>i«nB.  If.  T.     All  draciMa. 
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bnngsrnfnfort  anil  imprnvmieni,  an'l 
tends  to  personal  enj<iyment.  when 
righdy  used,  fhr  many,  who  live  bet- 
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<Our  Best 
J  Salesman. . 

hvny  pUnu  is  remailiabk  for  lone, 
touch  and  dunbilitjr,  if  ilic  adveitise- 
nwrnsarul  x-ilcsmcn  «re  10  b<  believed, 
i  I  But  surely  all  pianos  ate  not  cqu^lly 
(  '  cood — some  must  be  better  than  mhets 
<  '  How  aie  you  gomi;  lo  decide  whtch  is  the 
'  '  best?  Mom  pcaph  Iwlicve  the  evidence 
of  iheii  own  cars.     Then  listea  to 
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local   dulcT.    ail()r«>»- 
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Of  All  Sizes  and  Descriptiuiis  for  Holstlnff.  R'rkI'^IIi  f^Icvatur».  Etc.  Etc^  CtC 

PATENT  LOCKED  WIRE  ROPES. 
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IfaROropeaor  cfa«anlinBi7  tunKf^.    Eiperloaee  hu   *bownlli"  ull^r  coiAlthMi 

Wire  HoMWtU  wi^r  from  tvro'otlirc«.  Hinc«  imIoiw**  « r-  ropv  of  v^aa)  41* 

tiiMlu/likrnutinrtvl;  vnoorH  HCKFACK,  wliUh  rrducim  ^.-         ..l.  uvl  o-tlf  g(  th*  ro*>  It* 
but  of  tlM)  drama  AIM  itwATcjioB  whi.r.h  It  run*,  ton  nninnii'n.    Ttio  mlcrlorkiaic  nl  th«  wtraa  rvvdi 
*'unnCniodliiK'  laipu»«tt>lB,  and  Iq  ilit*  oveui  u(  »  wire  br««ltliMt  iho  wd*  cnnaol  nrqWcn:  1*1 
Wkm^II  r  .(KD  SIZR  lh«n  ropo*  ol  Ui«  oU  *trla  of  carrMWondiOK  UnH«tti;  ITO  Tin  — 
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PKOTECTIOX  AND  THE  PROLETARIAT. 


By  TBK  BBCKKTAin:  OP  AORICDLTLHB. 


TifB  social  and  poIitiCAlorgniiism  of  tho  American  Republio 
jji  mado  np  of  two  distinct  cIosih-s  of  huuiaoity.  Ono  class  repre- 
•enUlndtiatry,  TctnporiLnce,  Fnigality,  nntl  Se]f<dctiiul ;  and  U, 
thorofore,  Bolf-rclinnt,  nnd,  eonseqimntly,  Bflf-rtMtpecting.  The 
jwraoii  who  ciiiiiiot  hsTc  conQdcnc«  in  hims«lf,  against  oU  com- 
pvlitora,  in  tlio  atrugf^tc  for  existanoe,  cannot  respect  himself  nor 
command  tlie  res^wct  of  othora.  Tlic  |Kiwer  to  reprc£ii  oiir'u  de- 
virus  and  appetites  and  to  deny  their  cxcoasivo  gratiflcation,  is 
the  foundation  of  wslf-roliauco  and  self-rciipoct,  irhich  arc  tho 
basis  of  gootl  citizGuiihip.  The  govenimont  of  s«lf,  rested  in  each 
ckizott,  is  tho  integr>':tl  condition  precedent  of  aelf-gorernment  for 
tho  mossoa — for  tho  coucr«tc,  tho  com}>osito  government  of  the 
Ropublic.  When  individnals  and  classes  of  individimts  evolve 
the  idea  of  nianipiitating  tho  machinery  of  goverumeut,  so  as  to 
|>n»cril}c  privilegoB  for  thomsolvca  and  taxation  and  burdens  for 
tho  maflseH,  the  Rrat  symptoms  of  Coriimanigm  booomo   npparuni. 

The  husiucaa  of  tho  Fmloral  Govonuninit,  as  define*!  Iiy  the 
Comtitution.  did  not  comprehend  a  tariff  purely  for  protection. 
Tbo  Federation  of  tho  States,  prior  to  tbo  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitntion,  permitte<I  restriction  and  taxation  u\vtn  trade  between 
the  members  of  that  Fedenuion.  Hnt  tho  Constitntional  Oon- 
Tontlon  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  Juno,  1787,  after  great 
deliberation  and  oamcet  discuKsion   decided  and  declared  that 
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Ihora  should  uoTor  bo  any  rostriotiou  upon  traile  between  the 
StatoB  of  tbo  American  Uiiion,  citbor  in  the  form  of  a  UriS  for 
rereQue  or  for  prot«ction,  but  ttmt  iuterdtat«  commerce  should 
be  absolutely  free.  AxiA  now  the  United  Slates  are,  in  ibeir 
general  thrift  and  wealth,  a  Terification  of  the  prosperousDcss 
and  right«ousnos3  of  unrestricted  commerce. 

On  December  24,  1825,  Thomas  Jefferson  addressed  a  letter 
to  JameH  Madison,  inclosing  a  ixipor  which  he  called  *'  A  solemn 
Declaration  and  Protect  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  on 
the  principles  of  the  Cousttlution  of  America,  and  on  tlio  viola- 
faon  of  tbem."  And  in  the  eighth  section  of  this  Protest  wo  find 
the  following  Uneuage : 

**  TbU  Ajwemhlr  does  tarthor  dlsArotv,  and  dMian  to  bo  ummC  talM  and 
Qofouadcd,  tbe  dvctiiiiu  lliat  lliu  co<up«vt  la  autboriziiui  its  federal  bruicb 
tola;  andoollDct  tiLsnn, dnLir«,  impoMtn  and  «xcl«e8,  to  pay  tbed»blsaiid 
pn»idfi  for  tba  common  dcfonco  and  geoecal  welfare  of  the  Dnltcd  Slatas, 
bttSKlveu  tbem  thereby  a  power  to  do  wbaterer  IA«y  nUij  thiok  and  pn»- 
L«ud  would  prouiot«  tbo  K«aeral  welfara.  which  coostmcLiua  would  make 
th»t,  of  iLMlt,  a  oompletcgoToniiiient,  without  limitatiuD  of  powets ;  but 
that  tbo  plain  BcniM)  and  obriotu  m&uiin^  wo-s  tbac  the;  ml|{bB  levj  Um 
taxes  ueocssary  to  provide  fur  the  gunuro]  welfare  by  the  vorloos  acts  at 
power  therein  itpecllled  ood  delegated  to  tticni,  aod  by  ne  eibcn." 

SubscquQDt  to  that  time,  however,  the  doctrine  of  Protection 
tonnd  many  udvucutou,  who  saw  that,  under  the  pretense  of 
"promoting  the  general  welfare,"  they  might  so  nso  the  taxing 
power  at)  to  shut  out  foreign  competitoni,  in  curtain  Hnea  of 
mauutactore,  from  the  marketaof  the  United  States,  aud  Lhuruby 
secure  their  monopoly  to  themselroii.  Under  adroit  interpreta- 
tion and  with  fclicitona  fallacies,  the  ^'public  welfare"  clause 
was  matle  to  appntr  as  providing  for  the  building  npof  the  sickly 
and  precarious  industrie-a,  by  levying  taxoa  upon  all  those  other 
indnstries  which  wore  neither  sickly  nor  of  doubtful  strength  and 
Bucce«3  ;  and  thus  the  so-called  "American  System  "found  its 
flntt  footing  in  public  confidence  and  esteem.  But.  instead  of 
rclinquiehing,  as  the  years  have  swppt  over  the  Bepubtio.  any  of 
the  privileges  which  protection  guaranteed,  in  the  fintt  place,  to 
its  wards,  the  protecteiia,  they  have  multiplied  those  privUegeB 
from  year  to  year,  under  various  pretexts,  until  now,  after  a 
quarterof  a  oentnry  of  the  Uorrill  Tariff,  the  American  people  have 
been  commercmlly  salivated  and  atrophied  by  the  McKiuley 
tariff  and  its  more  in;ili;;iiittit  discriniiuations  in  behalf  of  |irivi> 
leged  clasaes-     puriiig  alt  the^o  decades  of  [iroteotion,  there  lias 
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boea  oTolved  a  groat  miiltitudo  qC  [aillionaires.  They  baro  Ixwtt 
plttutud  iu,  aiut  fertiiized  by,  a  inixase  of  the  power  of  govci'Q- 
metiU  to  tAx  either  ti<il>jocU  or  citizens.  Ituteiul  of  that  sov- 
ereign force  beinj;  tuod  fur  the  Icgitimuto  pnrpoao  uf  raiaiog 
revonuos  with  which  to  maintain  and  dofond  ctrit  gorernmenif 
formed  bo  that  all  might,  could,  aud  would  protout  the  nalunti 
righUi  of  ^o^A^  it  has  been  pervorUf]  to  taxing  the  many  for  the 
banoQt  and  oariohment  of  tho  few.  Thus  tho  masBoaoftho 
Amuncan  jieoplu  have  wiluoeBod  thu  oreuUon  of  weuJth,  by 
stottiU),  out  of  the  WirniiiifS  of  thumsolTed,  through  the  impost  of 
unjust  taxos  in  behalf  of  the  inamifacturing  olaMes. 

Orodnally  the  idea  bos  pervaded  the  public  mind  that  wcultb 
ntuy  be  crcaUfd  by  tho  moro  "  bo  it  enacted  "of  lli«  hiwrnnking 
power,  until  now  it  is  plain  that  the  first  strike  in  the  Unitod 
SlAtoo  WM  that  of  capital  for  higher  profits.  Capital  dcmnndMl 
and  recoivcd  from  Congress  tl'c  enactment  of  Iiiw3  which  secured 
to  it,  by  flhutiiug  out  foreign  cutti petition,  liigiier  prolits  tliun 
cooM  poMibly  hu  earuod  iu  a  coudition  of  perfect  commercial 
fit!«dom.  And  the  law-uiuking  power  coiicv<led  all  that  capital 
uak«d.  Tlid  Morrili  Tarill  and  the  McKinley  Tartll  were  tUu  cuii- 
oesaions  made  by  Congress  to  thoi^c  who  at(ke<l  for  laws  which 
vbould  ooni]>el  larger  dividends  upon  all  the  dollarH  which  they 
had  invested  in  certttin  lino>i  of  businesi.  And,  logically,  labor 
Ijciiiionod  tho  same  lawmaking  power  to  "  enaot "  higher  wages, 
pro8]>ority.  and  leisure  for  laborers.  Fimt  came,  in  response  to 
lalKir's  importunity,  tlio  statute  declaring  eight  hours  a  legal  day's 
work,  when  no  legii^Iatnro  ever  existed  wise  enough  to  eay  how 
iDHuy  hours  ehonld  make  a  day's  work  fur  any  haman  being. 
Other  rustrictiva  laws  bavi)  followed — among  them  the  law 
rrtrubting  the  ratwt  upon  railroads,  tho  Olcomargariuo  luw,  the 
Interstate  Commoroe  Act.  and,  in  the  various  Stutee,  njuuy  sim- 
itar statuto)!  pattvrned  after  and  8{>jLwued  of  thoprotectiresysUim. 

And  110  r,  after  alt  this  experimoiitalion  under  the  Protective 
Tariff,  wo  lind  vast  numbers  of  idlo  men  seeking  Ifgi^lation  in 
their  own  behalf,  and  among  these  worktess  tbouBands  is,  beyond 
question,  largely  represented  that  other  classof  citi»-nsliip  which 
mnbodics  the  Indotpnt,  the  Inu^mpnrate,  and  the  Improvident. 
Theoe  cttixons  seum  sadly  lacking  in  self -reliance,  and,  thorefore. 
In  aelf-rMpect :  but  not  at  all  lacking  in  imitative  power.  And, 
tfaerefore,  boldly,  they  approuoh  Washiugtou,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
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IXMio  Af  flnmiintlinj^  an<1  snfraririg  Icgulation  juirtiol  to  thoauelTea 
unci  in  their  own  intcrceta,  roganlleas  of  nUutliBrtiitereaU.     Tbey 
ask  that  thoUoroi-nnientof  the  United StatflsshnH  legislate  diraot- 
lylo  promote  thoir  welfam.  and,  like  the  protoutionisU,  tbev  pro- 
oUim  that  l\\v.  "  piiblio  welfare/'  as  intended  bj  the  ContiLiCulion. 
The;  propose  that  the  money  which  ttelf-dunijil,  iuduntry*  and 
economy  hiivegiithored  logetliur  and  Iottne<l  to  IboQoverumentfor 
iU  protection  in  its  liour  of  jwril,  shut)  cea^  to  draw  interest. 
They  (loclnre  that  the  first  claes  named  in  thH  |Kiper  shall  be  paid 
nothing  for  the  itnt)  of  the  accDmnlatcd  capital  which  their  in- 
dnatry  and  fmgality  have  ncfjnired.     They  demand  etill  fnrthcr 
that  the  Oovcrnmont  of  the  United  States  Mhall  Usav  tol>0>000,000 
of  grcGnbuclcs,  and  loan  tho  same,    without   interest,   to  Rach 
mnnicipftlitica  m  may  desire  to  make  internal  improremcnta, 
upon  condition  that  those  mnnicipiUitieu  shall  bond  ihouiselvueto 
an  extent  not  exceeding  one-half  their  assessed  raluatioii,  and  de- 
podit  the  bonds  with  the  Secretary  o'  the  Treasury,  who,  deducts 
ing  one  per  cent,  for  the  cost  of  printing  and  engraving,  sbnll  at 
once  issue  legal  tender  money  for  that  amount.      This  proposed 
circulating  medinm  is  to    be  non-conrcrtlble  into  coin.     Tlio 
theory  of  these  vagrant  economists  is,  that  the  Government  can 
create  value  in  mere  promises  for  which  they  provide  no  fnlfil- 
ment — no  redemption.     This  kind  of  inconvertible  money  has 
been  tried   time  and  again  by  govenimonts  older  than  ours,  and 
always  with  disaster.     No  one,  with  good  reasoning  faculties,  can 
even  uttonipt  to  defend  an  iuconrertiblo  currency.    Keilher  an 
individual  nor  a  government  can  do  flnanoial  wrong,  without  hav- 
ing to  Ktono  for  it  by  finaiiciul  suffering.     The  Amt  proposition 
of  tht-tte  [>etition8  lu  boots,  is  to  violate  a  solemn  obligatioQ  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  issued  bonds, 
npon  which  it  promiRed,  by  its  sacred  honor,  to   pay   jnlvrust. 
This  pledge,  given  in  a  timo  of  dim  national  calamity  and  dis- 
tress, furnitdied  the  sinews  of  war  wliich  preecTreil  the  (tovem- 
meut  and  the  Union.     And  yet  this  misnameil  Army  of  the  Com- 
monwcul  of  Christ  proposes  primarily  to  violate  the  nation'^  faith 
and  to  cease  paying  the  interest  which  itagreod  topay.     A  eitiaon- 
ship  which  makes  its  first  utienipt  at  fonnnlating  laws  for  tbe 
land  by  a  proposed  violation  of  the  public  faith,  which  woald 
r^ndemnuA  lutaKationof  Liars  and  Cheats,  can  do  nothing  to 
promote  morality  and  the  "  general  welfare." 
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Theflo  nomwU  lia¥c  very  erode  ideas  as  to  money  and  its 
fuDOtiona.  They  do  not  Bcem  to  know  that  money  hu  never 
bem  sucoowfuUy  made  by  any  government,  out  of  any  material 
wliich  did  nob  have  value  as  a  oomtnodity  bufore  it  became 
mottey.  Tlmy  confound  the  ;iromiw  printed  upon  a  greenback, 
to  jiay  a  doUur,  vith  the  doUar  iUself.  If  their  theory  is  good  in 
money  mutters,  they  should  adnpt  it  io  dietary  coQcerus;  and 
then,  by  a  parity  of  reaaoniug,  meal  tickutd  wilt  be  as  uonrishiiig 
■d  misUa.  Tlioy  do  not  realize  that  the  late  panic,  and  the  gen- 
ertU  perturbdtion  in  fiiuuciiil  and  buniiieu  circles,  could  never 
liavn  boon  ovoWod  out  of  anything  else  than  a  redundant  circn- 
biting  medium.  No  panic  ever  came  to  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, oat  of  a  volume  of  currency  just  sufficient  for  the  legitimnto 
oxohangGfl  of  the  [icoplo.  Every  monetary  cyclono  haa  foUowed 
barometrical  iudicatious  of  great  volume  and  blgb  preseure  in  the 
circuhaing  medium,  Tlie  panic  of  1837»  the  panic  of  1857,  uud  the 
panic  of  1873,  together  with  the  pauic  of  1893 — each  came  out  of 
a  very  large  per-ciipita  circulation.  A  redundancy  in  the  cur- 
rency makeK  credits  easy,  couOdeiioe  aeroiio  and  venturosome  to 
fool  hardiness.  These  conditions  breed  spoculationa  of  the  most 
vilionory  oharucter,  and  the  vagaries  of  hare-brained  proinotera 
And  capttaliatB  with  idle  fanda,  ready  to  invest  in  the  wildest 
schemes;  until  at  last  reason  awakes,  the  fallacies  are  apparent^ 
thcdaugerB  imminent^  confidence  is  wrecked,  and  disaster  logl- 
oally  follows.  Moreover,  theee  wandering  Commonwealera  com- 
plain thiit  the  wealthy  are  storing  their  money  in  strong  boxes 
id  not  u^iug  iL  Proletariats  forget  that  money  is  the  one 
Ibing  tliat  man  struggles  for,  which  never  confers  uuy  blessing 
until  it  leaves  him  in  exchange  for  sometliiug  else  which  he  do- 
dres.  If  the  leaders  of  the  proletarian  brigades  now  making 
towards  Washington  oould  sequester  all  the  money  of  the  Qoulda, 
Vtinderbilts,  and  Astors,  and  have  it  in  peaceable  poaseseion,  upon 
oonditinn  that  it  should  be  forever  locked  up,  they  would  be  »s 
poor  as  the  poorest  private  in  their  bedraggled  Hrmics.  The  dia- 
oontentod  proletariats  eeem  unntrare  of  the  fact  that  the  money  in 
the  banks  of  the  United  .Stal««  to-day  is  us  anxious  to  bo  had 
■nd  to  be  need  as  tho  [wople  ore  to  have  uud  to  use  it.  But 
money  at  present,  as  in  all  timo,  aeoks  investment  only  upon 
good  collatends — sale  security.  To  be  sure,  there  are  large  snnu 
of  currency  in  the  great  popuUtioual  and  trade  centers  of  the 
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Union.  Bnt  the  money  h  thore  Ip^itimutolr  and  logichllT,  be- 
cauBB  in  tlioeo  centers  are  the  great  aud  tuinierotu  exchangva ; 
and  where  maltitadoe  of  exchaogM  are  to  be  made,  tbera  moner 
vill  be  also,  always.  Being  a  mere  tool  to  facilitate  cxchiinges  it 
can  find  uuthing  to  do  in  eections  where  no  trades  arc  being  made. 
There  currency  would  be  as  useless  as  a  sawmUt  in  the  great 
American  Desert,  five  handred  miles  from  timber  on  either  eid*. 

These  pt^ripatctic  prolotariata  declare  ihat  there  ia  a  great 
tlem<ittd  for  money  in  the  West  and  Sonth.  Evidently  they  fail 
to  diBtingaish  between  a  demand  for  money  and  the  almost  nnt- 
Tcrsal  desire  for  it.  A  demand  for  money  can  never  be  legiti- 
mately made,  except  when  Eomething  of  ralne  m  ofTcred  in 
oxoliange  fur  it — something  that  the  owner  of  the  money  may 
desire  more  than  the  money  itself.  To  iltostrate :  projecarian 
cohorts  now  on  thia  30th  day  of  April.  1894,  camped  on  the  out- 
skirtei  of  Washington,  m»y  deaire  terrapin,  phtuked  abad,  roast 
beef,  tnrkcy,  and  champagne,  bat  their  exchequer  forbids  rationt 
of  that  qnnlity ;  and,  therefore,  thongh  they  may  hare  over  so 
mxic\i  denire,  they  make  no  overt  demand  for  such  a  money-costing 
dietary.  The  proluLariatK  say  they  are  in  pursuit  of  work,  bat  so 
far  they  inilicato  onlyadeeire  to  "work  "  Congress  for  special 
legiBlation,  as  tho  Protectionists  have  for,  lo,  these  many  years. 

Among  these  hundreds  of  mi^aidod  persons,  there  are  prob- 
ably not  one  dozen  who  own  homes,  either  in  the  country,  in  Til- 
lages, ia  cities,  or  anywhere  else.  The  majority  of  them  are  as 
homeless,  »»  taxless,  and  as  nomadioasthe  Aborigines  of  ibis  con- 
tinent. If  a  life  hintnry  of  eacli  indiriduslof  the  "Coxey  Army  "• 
could  betratlifnlly  written,  it  would  show,  no  doubt,  that,  with  a 
few  lionorabte  exceptions,  the  multitude  now  following  the  re{ncar> 
nations  of  John  T^owism,  Grccnbackism,  and  nil  the  other  iama 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  have,  each  one  of  them,  paid  out, 
from  birth  to  ilato,  more  money  for  tobacco,  whiskey,  and  beor 
tlianforclothing,  education,  taxes,  and  food,  all  put  together. 

"Nihil  agendo  fiomint*  male  agert  dixcunt" — by  doing  nothing 
men  learn  to  do  ill.  And  the  proletariat  has  learned  of  the  pro- 
tectionist. And  putting  the  procepts  of  protection  into  practice, 
the  proletariat  petitions  for  pecnniary  aid  from  the  Government, 
and  proclaims  for  paternalism  by  the  American  Hepubtic. 

•T.  Stbklixii  Mobtom. 


'ASIIION  AND  INTELLFXT. 

DT    W.  n.   MALLOCK,    AUTnoR    OP    "IS  UPB  WORTB  LIVTNO?" 
A    ROUAXCS   OP    THR   NISETFRNTH   CBSTtrRY,"   ETC. 


Cbrtais  of  Ijiwly  Jonnn^s  remarka  in  her  nrticlp  on  "Dinnpra 
and  Diners,"  which  appoarod  in  the  Jannnry  number  of  this 
Bbvirw.  auggeat  wiilor  cotisiOc rations  than  those  which  she 
•ppearH  to  hare  bad  immeitintely  in  lior  mind.  Thoy  aro  not 
perhftps  amongst  cho  most  important  cousiderattoDS  in  life,  but 
ther  are  nerertheless  in  their  own  way  interesting  ;  nor  need  we 
blush  to  bestow  onr  att«ntion,  any  more  thim  our  charity,  on 
objecU  which  morally  do  not  very  mnrh  dnjwnro  it. 

"It  is,"  saya  Lady  Jonno,  "  always  a  mistake  to  compose  a 
dinner  entirely  of  brilliant  people — by  this  I  mean  intellectually 
brilliant  ...  I  havei"8he  adds,  "a  very  virid  recollection  of 
a  dinner  composed  of  people  each  of  whom  Traa  distinguished  in 
every  sense  of  tho  word.  A  prime  minister,  two  cabinet  minis- 
tors,  a  distinguished  soldier,  one  of  the  greatest  eocleaiastica  of 
the  day,  a  brilliiint  soioDtiBo  nun,  a  great  journalist,  a  dia< 
tinguidhed  lawyer,  added  to  several  agreeable  and  pretty  women  ; 
and  yet  one  of  the  guests  declared  it  was  the  dullest  dinner  be 
ever  tat  down  to." 

This  anecdote  pxomplifics  an  undoubted  fact,  thongb  it  is  a 
tact  which  mnny  people  are  slow  to  recognize ;  and  even  Lady 
Jenno  mentions  it  m  though  there  were  in  it  something  paradox- 
ical. It  does  indeed  rtr^^uire  an  explanation,  and  she  herself 
olTent  ono.  Poopio  Intel  lee  tnally  brilliant  arc  anxious,  she  says^  to 
eulipsc  one  another,  and  the  consequence  is  that  all  the  Inminar- 
ies  aru  darkcntil.  In  this  account  of  the  matter  there  is  donbt- 
looH  a  ccrtwn  amonnt  of  tmth,  but  it  does  not  even  saggest  the 
uhief  cause  of  the  dimippointing  result  in  queetion.  The  chief 
cause  is  of  quite  another  kind,  and  one  wbiob.  though  incident- 
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ally  connected  with  the  eubjoct  sbo  vas  deoliag^  with,  it  hardlf 
fell  within  Liuly  Jeuue'a  province  to  discnss. 

Intellectually  brilliant  iudiriduuts  may  make  up  a  dnll  din- 
ner piLTiy  by  acoidcat,  bcoaago  they  happen  to  oclipae  on«  bii- 
other's  brilliance  ;  and  this  waa  perhaps  the  oaae  oa  the  occasion 
to  which  Lady  Jeune  alludes  :  but  the  geuertU  nnwon,  and  tbe 
nioiii  rtituoii.  of  sncli  au  occurrence  will  be  fonnd  to  lie  in  the 
bro^ul  luid  simple  fact  that  the  qualities  which  make  men  bril- 
liant in  the  intellectuiJ  world  hare  no  necessary  connection  what* 
ever  with  the  qualities  which  make  them  brilliant  in  the  social 
world.  Many  oritica  of  society — of  London  aocit-ty  in  particoUr — 
especially  those  who  hare  little  personal  ocquaintjinco  with  it, 
are  ncoustunicd  to  denounce  it  with  rightoons  and  aomcwhat 
acriiuuuiuu»  indignation,  for  tbe  way  in  which  it  negleota  por- 
sona  of  moral  and  mental  worth,  the  earnest  worker,  the  groat 
artist  or  writer,  the  profound  scientist  or  philosopher  ;  and  courts 
thoeo  who  are  distinguished  by  mere  frivolous  or  adventitious 
ftdvantages,  anch  as  beauty,  chic,  wealth,  and  titular  rank.  And 
the  undoubted,  chough  partial,  truth  contained  in  these  familiar 
raniarks  has  inspired  for  ages  a  sucocssion  of  uucoosiug  sarcasms 
which  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  their  authors,  without  dis- 
turbing their  objecu.  But  when  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  con> 
sidored  more  completely,  there  is  found  to  bo  in  reality  Httle 
oocnsion  for  sarcasm  at  all :  and  tbe  couduot  which  is  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  a  beortletss  uud  iniquitous  aristocracy  ia  soea 
to  be  es&Gutially  that  natural  and  ineTitjiUe  couduut  which  ia 
followed,  iu  social  intercourse,  by  all  ranks  and  classes. 

In  discussions  like  the  present,  society  may  mean  two  things, 
or  rather  it  suggests  two  things,  each  of  which  msut  be  con- 
sidered. It  may  mean  some  special  and  limited  clatu,  which, 
though  within  itself  it  may  contain  varioua  elements,  yet  forms  a 
single  body  when  compared  with  the  outside  world,  and  ts  acknowU 
cdg&d,  in  a  social  sense,  to  occupy  the  highest  place.  Bat  when 
we  are  nsing  the  word  society  in  this  way,  ft  necessarily  suggests 
to  ns  a  second  meaning,  which,  in  every  way  but  one,  is  {dentinal 
— namely,  any  class,  however  modest  its  position,  in  so  fur  aa  ita 
members  are  united  by  the  habit  of  social  iaterooarse;  and  if  w« 
would  understand  society  in  ita  limited  smae,  it  ia  neoeaaary  (o 
consider  it  iu  its  more  extended  sense.  A  dinner  is  giren  in 
"Loudon  which  glitters  with  the  stars  of  fashion  ;  a  dinner  ia  givcQ 
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io  •  vUUgQ  by  •  retired  solicitor  for  hi«  frioiids.  In  mnn;  acoi- 
dental  wajra  the  two  entertaiiimoatx  <liff«r  ;  but  each,  if  it  is  auc- 
MHfnl,  depends  for  its  succosa  on  what  oro  rcUtively  tbo  same 
conditions. 

Tbo  lirat  of  cheM  coniitiona  nndonbtedljr  is  as  foUoira  :  That 
the  gnesta  ahoiild  be  persons^  not  nocesoarily  well  iLcqnnintcd  with 
oacb  other,  but  at  all  oventa  occupying  potsiLJons  which  are, 
roughly  spooking,  stmilar — ucctigtomod  to  the  same  manners, 
judging  people's  breeding  and  appeanmoo  by  the  saoio  unformu- 
hvt<Kl  etundurild,  itistincttvoly  lookiug  at  life  froui  the  sumo  or 
from  iieigiiboring  standpoints,  and  thus  seeing  it  in  pructiuUly 
the  same  perspeotive.  A  dietingutshed  alien  from  iome  dUTeront 
social  world — either  above  or  below  thst  of  thv  geneml  company 
—may  sometimes  give  the  ontertAinment  an  additional  itcst  or 
ichtl;  bat  the  stranger  will  bo  valncd  precisely  because  he  is  a 
stranger,  and  ho  will  not  BO  much  coiistitutti  one  r>f  the  party  as 
a  toy  or  a  ouriusity  or  a  divinity  fur  the  party  to  play  with, 
wonder  at,  ur  adore.  At  all  orcnls,  putting  exceptions  aside,  it 
may  be  laid  down  that  the  rery  foundation  of  agreeable,  of 
natunl,  and  of  brilliaut  social  intercourse,  no  matter  iu  what 
rank  uf  life,  is  some  genei-al  similarity  in  position,  in  bringing  up, 
lUid  in  tone  amongst  the  various  persons  concerned. 

Tbe  more  we  roUcct  on  the  matter,  the  moro  important  shall 
we  perooiro  such  a  similarity  to  be  In  the  first  place,  without 
It  there  can  be  no  ease.  Almost  all  social  conversation  is  natu- 
rally tinged  with  certain  prejadicee,  or  ic  appeals  to  and  impllce 
certain  standards  :  and  unless  those  prejudices  and  standards  atv 
tbo  same  for  ull  present,  everybody  will  run  tbe  risk  of  wounding 
bis  neighbor's  feelings,  or  being  more  or  less  unintelligible,  or 
otherwise,  in  seeking  some  safe  common  ground,  will  become 
awkward  and  nnnataral,  owing  to  a  constaut  avoidance  of  sub- 
joota  bo  would  naturally  have  spoken  of.  or  opinions  he  would 
naturally  have  eipressed.  This  applies  specially  to  anything  like 
wit  or  humor — the  very  things  on  which  brilliance  in  conversa- 
tion most  depends.  Lord  Lytton,  the  novelist,  in  one  of  his 
minor  writings,  remarked  with  great  aoutoncss  that  u  man,  who 
was  in  love  with  a  woman  of  inferior  station,  might  And  nothing 
In  her  that  jarred  on  his  taste,  so  long  as  she  was  in  a  serioua 
mood,  hut  that  bo  would  be  sure  before  long  to  find  her  mirth 
iutolenibiu.    And  tbo  same  thing  Is  as  troe  of  peiaoos  mwting 
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in  society  as  it  is  of  lovers.  There  &ra  certain  kinds  of  hnmor 
that  appeal  to  all  clauiea  alike — certnin  incidoota  where  absunlitjr 
axoitM  a  laagli  in  cverjrbody.  Bat  by  far  the  larger  part  ol  tbe 
humor  that  gires  brightnces  to  eocial  oonveraatton,  and  all  the 
froshestand  nioet  charming  part,  is  bora  of  thu  moment,  and  ha« 
reference  to  things  and  persons  which  no  two  social  olassee  Be«  in 
exactly  the  same  lighL  Manners,  opinione,  gesture's,  wlitch  to 
one  class  are  strange  and  ludicrous,  will  be  to  another  tbe 
most  natnrnl  things  in  the  world. 

A  certain  flimilaritr,  then,  amongst  the  penons  oonremed.  in 
point  of  position,  manners,  and  still  more  io  tho  social  instincts 
and  judgments  that  underliomannBrs,  is  not  only  more  casenlaid 
than  intellect  to  the  prodnotion  of  a  brilliant  remit,  bat  oonsti- 
tatos  the  only  field  on  vrhich  intetloet  can.  In  a  social  senae,  do  it- 
self juetioo  ;  or  wo  may  call  it  tho  oanTos  on  which  the  picture  is 
painted  and  which,  unse«n  itself,  supports  all  the  colors.  The 
greatest  philosopher  in  the  world,  or  the  most  caustic  critic,  if  be 
drops  his  aspirates,  tncks  his  napkin  under  his  chin,  and  eyes 
fashionnblo  people  as  if  thoy  wcro  strange  and  curious  monsters, 
may  bo  the  spiritaal  life  of  his  generation,  but  he  would  be  the 
death  of  a  faiihionable  dinner  party. 

But  oven  putting  aaido  all  snob  disquaJifying  pcculiaritiDS, 
and  assuming  that  everybody  wo  may  be  dealing  with  is  more  or 
less  on  a  social  level,  there  are  many  other  qnalitios  besides  great 
intellect  which  mako  certain  persons  more  brilliant  socially  than 
others.  There  is  quickness  of  repartee ;  a  rivid  interest  in  the 
news  of  tho  day  and  moment ;  a  gift  for  ooilecting  such  news,  a 
sparkling  way  of  telling  it ;  a  htimoroua  waynf  looking  at  things, 
a  wide  cincle  of  acquaintance,  and  varied  personal  exporienoei ; 
grace  of  deportment  and  gesturo.  which  is  a  silant  oonvorsation 
in  itself;  in  a  woman  beauty,  which  includes  beaaty  of  drass; 
in  men  and  women  alike,  charm  of  voice;  and  above  all,  the 
charm,  tho  fascination,  not  of  manners,  but  of  manner.  Any 
reunion  in  any  class  of  society  may  be  agreeable  to  those  con- 
cerned ;  but  a  reunion  is  made  brilliant  only  when  those  cocw 
corned  poeseas  such  qualities  as  the  above  in  n  remarkable  and  an 
e:xceptional  degree.  When  a  man  of  great  intellect  posaMsos 
none  of  these  qualities,  his  intellect,  for  social  porpoeoSf  might 
as  well  noteiist;  but  when  it  isnniteit  with  any  nf  theso,  tbor 
social  valae  is  ca|iablQ  of  being  iodoflnitcly  increased  by  iL    In 
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nch  caws  a  reully  powerful  mind  viJI  show  it«  powora  in  tlio 
dkooEaon  of  tho  most  trilling  topics  :  it  will  illantinate  a  piece 
o(  goBsip  with  a  whole  philosophy  o(  lifo.  But  utcu  in  snob 
oaaes  it  roquirea  to  be  very  oarcfuUy  controllod,  or  it  will  nen- 
tralizo  inatcttd  t>f  eahanciag  the  social  value  of  its  possessor.  Mr. 
GUdBtone  U  aoknowledKO^,  oven  by  hi«  bitterest  political  oppon- 
eats,  to  be  one  of  the  n)o«t  fascinating  talkers  iu  Loinlon,  as 
much  inter«8te(t  in  what  others  say  aa  he  is  in  what  lie  says  him- 
self, liord  Macaulay,  on  tho  other  hand,  is  reputed  by  those 
who  knew  him  to  have  (generally converted  nil  conrersntion  round 
him  into  a  nioiiolopae — a  fact  to  wliioh  Dean  Stanley  has  borne 
very  amusing  witnuaa;  whilst  Sidney  Smitli,  when  ho  was  asked 
if  ho  knew  Lord  Macaulay.  answereil :  "  Know  him  I  I'tb  known 
him  intimately  fur  years.     I  never  spoke  to  him." 

And  DOW  lot  08  tora  to  qualities  of  another  kind — thoee  whioh 
so  constantly  occupy  the  attention  of  our  vooial  satirists,  and 
which  are  commonly  diitmissed  by  theeo  delightful  ceusors  us 
mere  worthless  nccidenta,  worshipped  only  in  aristocratic  or 
woDld-b<varistocratio  circlca.  I  mean  such  qoalities,  or  rather 
such  qualifications  tm  rank  or  birth  or  riohca  or  da-faeia  position 
uirauh.  founded  no  matter  on  what.  No  affectation  is  more  fool- 
ish than  that  which  dismissos  such  acoidonts  as  things  of  no  social 
nine.  It  is  nearly  always  the  case  that  the  people  who  pretend 
to  despise  them  really  themselves  fietonthsmavalae  which  is  alto- 
gether eiiiggorutod.  Th«  man  who  ridicules  tho  social  importance 
of  the  eldest  son  of  a  diike  would  be  furious  at  being  thought  him- 
self to  be  the  eldest  son  of  a  cuhblcr.  The  truth  is  that  in  every 
clatt  of  society,  no  matter  how  cloauly  connected  ita  mombon  may 
bo,  there  exist  differences  of  position,  independent  of  any  per- 
sonal qnality,  which  subtttanLlally  correspond  to  those  existing  in 
the  highest  claes ;  and  in  every  class  such  positions  have  a  cer- 
tttio  value  given  them. 

Fashionable  society  in  this  respect  differs  from  all  other  eooio- 
ties  only  beoanso  the  moat  distingiiinhed  positions  iu  it  are  of  a 
more  splendid  kind  ;  and  tlio  r«nl  esseuoe  of  what  is  called  '*  vul- 
garity ''  or  "  snobbishneM  "  consists,  not  in  giving  those  jKwitioua 
a  volne,  but  in  giving  them  a  wrong  valne.  "Vulgarity"  or 
"snobbishness,"  in  fact,  so  far  ss  this  matter  is  concerned,  is* 
neither  more  nor  loss  than  a  tunc  plavcd  badly — played  ont  of 
time,  and  with  a  wrong  omphasis  on   the  notes.     Of  this  sort  of 
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▼nlgarity  thero  U  no  doubt  a  good  deal  to  bo  foand  in  London, 
amongst  peraons  who  ought  to  know  better ;  bat  the  judgmetiu 
and  the  oouduct  oC  which  it  is  made  up  are,  as  the  Tory  namoa  gireii 
to  them  impl;,  tho  jadgmcnta  and  conduct  which  arc  specially 
oharaotertittic  of  persons  imi»erfetit]y  acquainted  with  tho  societT 
in  which  tho;  aspire  to  mix.  It  has  boen  ofeen  said  that  Talpuity 
of  this  kind  is  alt<^cther  peculiar  to  England.  The  obeervation 
is  ono  which  roquiroA  groat  qualification  ;  but  thoro  in  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  in  it,  and  this  is  very  easily  accounted  for.  Social 
position  inl^iiglnnd  isa  far  more  complicated  thing  than  it  is  in  any 
Oontiiioutul  country.  Except  in  tho  caao  of  the  heads  of  the 
Tory  greatest  families  and  their  children,  a  title  in  England  is  in 
itaelf  Qu  sure  indication  of  a  man's  social  standing,  still  loss  of 
his  tineago  and  oonnootioiie  ;  and  men  without  titles  may,  in  the 
Contiiiontiil  sense  of  the  word,  be  of  far  "  better  nobility"  ihaii 
men  posst^esing  them,  ami  miiy  hold  in  society  a  far  more  import- 
ant place.  Again,  tho  Engli.iU  nobksse,  in  contrast  to  such 
countries  as  Austria,  has  throughout  its  history  strengthened 
itaelf  by  alliances  with  mercantile  wealth — alliances  which  were 
rare  when  mercantilo  wealth  was  rare,  but  which  have  constant]/ 
grown  more  nuinorous  in  prop^iriiuti  as  that  wealth,  and  the  power 
hbsociatoil  with  it,  has  incrca-wil.  Thus,  putting  peraonnl  cjualitiee 
apart,  and  having  regard  merely  to  position,  it  is  almost  aa  diffi- 
cult for  a  stmugur  to  judge  English  society  rightly  as  it  is  for  a 
fort-iguer  to  talk  our  language  without  an  accent 

But  granting  the  position  of  everybody  to  be  rightly  eatimated. 
how  far  do  persons,  merely  by  their  high  position,  aa  such,  add 
legitimately  to  the  social  brilUancy  of  an  entertainment?  The 
answer  is  that  if  they  hare  nothing  but  their  position  to  recom- 
mend thum,  thoy  add  to  tho  brilliancy  of  an  entertainment  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  a  great  genius  would  who  hod  no 
powers  of  conversation.  Many  people  who  deuounce  a  hoeteu 
for  inviting  a  duke  moroly  because  ho  was  a  duke  would  pmiso 
her  for  inviting  a  groat  philosopher  merely  because  he  was  a 
great  philosopher.  But  if  the  philosopher  wore  not  an  agreeablo 
man  personally,  his  social  value  would  be  of  exactly  the  same 
kind  as  tho  duke's.  It  wonld  be  derived  altogether  from  tho  ex^ 
'ceptional  prestige  of  his  name.  Ue  might  bo  the  soul  of  bis 
books,  but  ho  wonld  bo  only  a  name  at  the  dinner  table.  We 
shall  nnd,  however,  that  in  on  old  country  like  Bnglaod,  high 
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Booial  position,  more  oftou  than  not,  givoB  to  iU  poASCMora  inanj 
tluii;;^  btisidits  itsolf.  Tho  English  fashionablo  wortil^  tio  mntlcr 
how  it  may  have  changed  from  one  gcnemtioD  to  another,  or 
how  much  new  blood  may  be  finding  its  way  into  it,  hiu  inhorttcil 
the  nnbrokeu  tnulitionB  and  good  brccKling  of  ccncurice  ;  iiml  tlic 
eldesteonH  of  tho  more  important  English  (itrailios  have  hud,  most 
of  them,  exoopiioniil  opportuitiliea  of  flcqiiiriiig  or  usainiitating 
the  best  that  Buoh  a  world  can  tench  thorn  ;  whilat  their  poeitiutt 
hue  gcneruily  nuido  thum,  at  an  early  age,  mure  or  less  convers- 
ant with  pnieticiil  busiiiuss  of  some  kind,  such  an  that  of  a  niug- 
tstmto,  or  the  bend  of  varioiia  ussooiutiotis,  and  otipuuiuliy  the 
bu8in<«»8  of  Hilmmiiitenng  a  ooDHiderable  property.  On  m»ny  men 
no  doubt  all  thetie  advantages  are  lodt.  or  produce  au  unfortunate 
effect ;  hut  in  moet  cases  they  at  loiut  do  something  tourarda  mak- 
ing Ihfir  poMKsaorfl  agreeable  members  of  society.  Thus  if  those 
social  cf^nsors  are  right  who  think  that  a  dinner  parly  wouM  bo 
improved  by  the  presence  of  a  man  metcly  bcoauso  ho  is  distin- 
guiflbetl  as  a  philosopher,  for  precisely  ibe  Knmo  reawu  is  a  din- 
ner party  improved  by  the  presenoo  of  a  man  dietinguishetl  merely 
because  he  is  a  duke:  only  the  duke  is  far  more  likely  to  boa 
pluKMnt  man  uf  Ibe  world. 

Hut  Lhiitiii  not  hU.  The  duke  al»o  represents  in  a  high  de- 
gree many  things  on  which  society,  in  ita  limited  sense,  is 
necessarily  founded.  People  are  always  pleased  at  the  presence 
of  an  eminent  representative  of  any  power,  fact,  or  principle  on 
which  they  thcm«elve8  depend  ;  and  this  obserTation  natur- 
ally leads  us  on  to  an  oapoct  of  the  social  question  which  thus  far 
bos  boon  only  obliqnciy  glanced  at.  Thus  fur  I  havo  been  try- 
ing to  make  it  clear  that  the  qualities  or  <|imIific»tioua  whiuh 
play  the  moat  prominent  part  in  society  of  the  highest  class  arc 
quiUities  and  i(iiAlilic»tiDn:i  whiuli,  under  one  form  or  another, 
play  a  fiiinilur  ]>iirt  in  society  of  every  rlass.  Let  na  now  con- 
sider in  wliiit  way  society  of  the  highest  class,  and  «a|iccially 
anch  society  in  Kngland,  differs  from  aooicty  on  other  sociid 
lorols.  To  tho  outaidfl  observer  the  prlncipid  difference  will 
appoar  to  W  that  a  large  part  of  this  society  la  composed  uf  per> 
sons  poflseaaing  titular  rank  :  and  to  tho  outaido  obserrer  their 
social  intercourse  often  seems  to  bu  nothing  but  a  process  of 
mntnal  "  tuft-hunting.  "  ThiJi,  however,  is  allogether  a  miaoon- 
o«pt)un.    Tho  prominence  in  Kugtieh  society  of  persona  possess- 
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log  titnlar  rank  depends  on  very  rlifferent  causes.  \t»  evplanft- 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  paliticul  history  of  thin  (uiitiitrjr ;  and 
to  understand  it  wc  musl  go  buck  to  tho  purticulur  form  of 
fcuditliBm  intrwliiccd  by  tlio  Korman  Coiiqaaet.  Somv  of  tho 
moet  (Mcliini  ve  societies  that  tbo  world  hiu  eier  knotni,  such  att  that 
of  Vonico  at  one  time,  huve  btwD  composed  of  peraons  posses 
ing  no  titnlar  muk  at  all :  and  in  every  coantry — even  iu  Aus- 
tria— the  titio  is  "but  tho  guinea's  stamp."  The estienttiil  point 
is  the  position  and  the  actual  circumetanoes  of  ttio«e  concerned, 
and  position  always  dopcuds  on  one  thing,  before  all  things, 
namely  power.  Iu  the  Middle  Ages  power  waa  mainly  military. 
In  tho  modom  world  it  depends  mainly  on  w«i1tli.  But  the 
social  roHuItg  of  thtci  power,  no  matter  what  its  basis,  depend  not 
only  on  it«  existence  atany  given  moment,  but  on  ita  Rtability. 
on  its  continuance  in  tlie  families  of  those  who  firat  became  pas* 
sessed  of  it,  or  ita  natural  transmission  to  neir  families  who 
ally  ttiemsolToa  with  the  old — a  prooasa  whiob  in  Eng- 
land hiut  been  goiag  on  from  time  immemorial,  and  haa  been 
acc«Ier»le<l  iu  modern  times  without  cliangiug  its  character.  Id 
short,  taking  the  hi;;her  classoe  of  England  as  a  whole,  their  pe- 
tition depends  on  precisely  the  same  tilings  that  Aristotle  long 
ago  said  every  nri^toovacy  mnat  depend  upon — namely,  inherited 
wealth. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  each  individual  member  must  be 
rich,  but  that  the  society  to  which  ho  belongs  is  ultimately  based  on 
wealth.  Tho  beet  sQoiety,  however,  dilTers  from  other  sociotiec, 
not  only  in  position,  but  in  tho  results  of  that  position.  The 
former,  in  fact,  U  of  social  value  wholly  and  solely  because  it  pro- 
duces the  latter.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  reanlu,  as  I  hare  said 
before,  is  certain  heritage  of  manners,  and  manner,  which  iritb 
constant  mod  ideations,  bnt  without  break,  has  come  down  to  tbe 
present  geuuratiun  from  romolc  periods.  Society,  indi'od,  as  wo 
now  know  it,  became  iK>sHible  only  in  comparatively  recent  times; 
but  none  tbo  loss  it  deriTOB  from  the  Middle  Ages  the  feelings 
aod  bearing  of  an  historical  ruling  class  ;  and  though  no  lunger 
conaoiOQs  of  supremacy  in  the  world  of  arms,  it  is  conscious  of  a 
similar  supremacy  in  the  world  of  manners.  This  ffires  it« 
members  a  c«>rtain  instinctive  command  of  life,  a  cnsp 
precision  in  their  social  judgments,  and  in  their  ways  of 
expreesing  chem,   and  the   oaao  of  those  who  make  tho  rorr 


'entions  that  somottmea  haini>or  tbem ;  atid  these 
qimliti&s  voiutitiito  aomo  of  ibo  ohict  oliui'ois  and  most  distinc- 
tivo  uurks  of  well-bre*!  people.  Again,  the  best  w>ciet,v,  in  virtue 
of  the  pocitioD  of  it«  members,  difEora  from  othtir  aouietiw  id  tbia 
mpeot,  that  it  i«  a  national,  not  a  provincial,  bod}*,  and  to  a 
certain  degroo  it  is  a  cosmopolitan  body.  The  persons  who  com- 
poeo  it  bare  their  homes  in  ovorj  part  of  ihe  country, 
(ram  the  Ijsnd's  End  to  Cuithnoas,  from  Norfolk  to  the 
West  of  Ireland.  Their  local  oonnectiona  being  thos 
90  varied  and  so  distant,  thoy  are.  m  h  sooioty,  not 
umrrowed  by  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  meet  in 
London  or  in  each  oIIkt's  country  houBi<s,  what  meets  is  as  it 
wura  a  kingdom,  not  u  district  or  a  neighborhood.  Tliey  are, 
moreover,  sjteaking  generally,  frequent  traveller*  ;  and  a  large 
umber  of  thc-nt  travul,  not  as  mere  tourisU,  but  mix  more  or  tees 
1  the  society  of  othi;r  coiuitrioa  and  ctipitnU — notably  of  Paris, 
Bomc,  and  Nuw  York.  It  is  true  that  much  of  our  old  inimlar 
focliog  still  surrivos,  as  is  ozompliiioil  in  the  fact  that  a  cortain 
well-known  poor   not  many  years  ago  duseribud  a  diplomat  of 

rn   £urope  as  "  that  d d  Frenchman  hor  bidyship  hu 

cd  to  stay  with  ns  " ;  vr  the  yut  muro  pithy  saying  made  by 
equally  well-kuowu  KujfLishmuu  in  a  certain  southern  water- 
ing plaue,  wbere  he  spent  five  moullis  of  each  year,  "  that  one 
foreigner  is  exactly  like  another."  But  in  spite  of  these  insu- 
laritioa,  the  best  society  of  £ngland  is  to  A  considorablo  extent  in 
touch  with  siniilar  societies  abroad  ;  aud  these  far-reaching  con- 
nections, both  home  and  foreign,  give  it  natundly  and  inevitably 
a  width,  a  freedom,  and  a  variety  of  ideas  imposeibte  in  any 
aocioty  not  similarly  tdtuuted.  To  all  this,  two  things  yet  rumuiii 
be  added.  This  jiaruculjir  suctal  body  of  which  wu  are  speak- 
UuA  been  and  still  is  the  chief  patron  of  art ;  and  till  oom- 
ivoly  rocont  times  the  prinuiind  treasures  of  art,  in  the  way 
bitoetnro,  pictures,  furniture,  plate,  aud  last,  but  not 
leact,  dreai,  were  either  produced  for  or  came  to  be  poaaessed  by 
it*  wealthier  membura,  and  were  familiar  to  aud  formed  the 
taste  of  all.  And  fnriber,  this  same  body  was  not  only  till  a 
very  reoont  time  the  centre  of  political  power,  but  it  poesenea, 
in  spite  of  democracy,  considerable  power  still.  The  centres  of 
political  life  are  still  close  to  it,  even  if  not  in  it<i  midst ;  it  poa- 
ejcceptionul  facilities  for  loHrning  the  latest  news — for 
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hoaririg,  u  it  wore,  the  heart-boats  of  tbo  logidlaUire  and  the 

ndmiiiistratioQ  ;  and  it  w  etill,  speakiiig  geiK^nJIj,  stimulnted  by 
ideas  of  I«ttderabip  and  respoiuibtlity,  wbicU  widen  and  qnicken 
tbe  thoaghts,  eren  wlioa  tbc;  prodaoo  no  useful  action. 

The  influ^Qce  of  all  these  circumstances  on  those  broDght  op 
amongst  them  is  easily  nndoratood.  Thcj  create  a  kind  of  socii 
climntc,  in  vhicb  most  of  the  qualities  which  giro  charm  to  bo- 
cinl  intercourae  ripen  in  a  vsy  that  is  not  possible  olsewbcrc,  and 
acquire  more  dnlicatti  fbirora.  Tlite  is  not  indiKid  most  true,  bntn 
tme  moat  ohrioualy  with  regard  to  charm  of  manner ;  tor  man- 
ner, though  its  raw  material  i&  always  personal  tem|>enimentt  ii, 
in  itd  Giiislicd  state,  the  result  of  social  circumstances,  and  bean 
somctlitng  tiie  same  relation  to  thorn  that  lis  scent  doee  to  a 
Bower;  and  though  the  greatest  charm  of  manner  is  »  persoual 
gift,  like  genius,  and  though  porsoiu  vho  hare  enjoyed  the  sams 
social  ndvantngcs  po«9cu  it  no  doubt  in  very  difTcrcnC  dcgrcof,  it 
ia  only  in  the  best  society  tbnt  its  grcatoet  and  finest  charm  is,  as 
a  rule,  possible  ;  and  the  manner  of  any  average  man  or  womaDi 
brought  up  in  euch  society,  ia  undoubtedly,  with  tew  cxcepUoiUy 
more  agreeable  tluin  it  would  have  been  had  the  person  in  qnas- 
tioa  been  brought  up  in  other  aircumstnncca.  This  will  perhaps 
bo  more  readily  understood  wlicn  u  fact  is  mentioned  which, 
though  absolutely  true,  is  the  cxnot  reverse  of  what  many  people 
imagine  ;  and  that  is  that  manner  in  tbe  best  society  is  disUa- 
guished  before  all  things  by  iu  simplicity  and  absence  of  aOect*- 
tinn — a  simplicity  which  is  mainly  due  to  that  command  of  life 
uf  whioh  I  liHTo  already  spoken,  and  the  fact  that  the  conventioua 
which  those  tn  ijuostion  obey  are  conrenliona  which  are  made  or 
siinotioncd  by  thomsolvos,  and  themselves  only.  Ii  is  only  in  the 
best  H0c:iucy  that  this  complete  simplicity  is  to  be  found  com- 
bined witli  the  highest  polish. 

The  reader  will  |wnNjivo  that  the  foregoing  ohs^rralions  point 
to  the  corictusiotL  that  social  intornourvu  or  society,  in  its  most 
finished  and  most  brilliant  form— which  is  quite  a  distinct  thing 
from  interesting  diacnssion  or  the  communion  of  intimate  friends 
— is  posBiblo  only  in  n  class  which  is  in  some  sense  an  aristoomoy  ; 
und  by  an  arietocraey  I  mean  a  clau  which,  thongh  It  need  noi 
be  hereditary  so  far  as  all  its  members  are  conc<^med,  has  yet  an 
hereditary  nucleus.  And  in  this  qnalided  sense,  the  btwt  English 
society  ia  an  aristocracy  still.     A  good  deal  has  been  sold  abont 


the  omnipotence  of  moro  wealth  in  modern  London,  and  of  how 
any  Tiilgar  man,  hj  tbu  brutu  forou  of  Im  mtllioiu,  uau  miiku  hia 
way  in  society  and  commaud  tho  homs^o  of  ovorybody.  And  in 
aJl  this  there  is  eomo  truth  ;  tat  there  h  more  exAggeratioii.  In 
the  flret  pliicoit  isonly  fortunoa  of  oicoptional  magnitude  that 
vill  of  tbomsclrCA  give  their  posscwora  any  exceptional  social 
advnntagea.  Moderate  fortones  may  supply  the  means  by  which 
persons  with  social  ambitions  can  make  their  personal  qualifica- 
tions felt:  hut  of  enormons  fortunes  the  total  nnmbcr  is  very 
emoU.  Now  men  hare  boon  raiiung  chem»elvea  for  tho  last 
ninety  years,  but  there  are  not  in  tho  wholo  kingdom  more  than 
aome  250  with  mora  than  £60,000  a  year ;  and  between 
aereutyaud  eighty  of  thorn  are  old-established  landi'd  magnaloa. 
Bnt  it  is  still  more  important  to  observe  that  whatever  nev  mem- 
bers may  add  thenueUeo  to  the  <to  facto  aristocracy  of  the  king- 
dom, they  do  this  only  by  coaleacln);  with  or  in  so  far  as  they 
coalesoo  with  tho  old,  and  become  gradually  and  naturally  per- 
meated by  their  traditions  and  their  tone,  and  idontiflod  with 
their  ratcrosta.  The  same  obsorvation  applies  also  to  thoao  who, 
not  being  persons  of  any  family^  and  not  having  even  any  solid 
fortune  to  aid  them,  acquiro  social  position  solely  by  their  tnteK 
loctual  or  pomoiial  quulitiea.  Thoro  is  in  ftict  no  donbt  that, 
whatever  change  may  have  taken  plaoo  in  English  society  daring 
the  luint  fifty  years,  it  is  still  a  society  dominateil  by  the  tone  and 
instincts  of  an  hereditary  class — that  it  is  an  ariatoeracy  adapted 
to  a  plutocratic  and  demooratio  environment,  bat  that  it  it  none 
the  leas  a  de  fado  aristocracy,  and  that  \\a  nucleus  is  still  tho 
landed  families  of  the  conntry,  who  enjoy  tho  prestige  either  of 
long  descent  or  hereditary  titalar  rank,  or  both. 

But  DOW  it  remains  to  call  attention  to  the  following  faot. 
We  hare  jnst  been  speaking  of  the  beat.  English  society  as  an  aris- 
tocracy; bat  tho  mombere  of  aach  an  aristi-ooracy  need  not 
always  compose  the  best  sooiety,  or  indeed  society  at  all,  in  the 
Ronae  in  which  we  hare  been  using  tho  term.  A  family  gather- 
ing, for  iuatanco,  composed  of  near  relations,  invitod  to  meet  one 
another  on  account  of  early  and  life-long  intimacy,  is  a  rery 
different  thing  from  a  fashionable  rotmiOD,  thoagh  accidentally 
some  who  lake  part  in  it  may  bo  peraoua  eminently  fashionable. 
But  to  meet  one's  parents,  or  children,  or  conaina.  or  annts,  or 
ancles  Is  not  what  is  commonly  called  going  into  society,  and 
TOU  fLVai— KO.  4fil.  4* 
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involvoa  iioiio  of  IIk^ju  priticiplee  or  coiisidernttoris  on 
&ahioiuible  suuiutjr  is  fouudoJ.  Fasliiouikblo  society  in  Kuj^laad 
is  not  an  iirUtrocracj,  but  a  ropablio  iiuide  aa  aristrocrscj  ;  kiiJ 
to  B  certain  extent  it  isu  republic  uverywhere.  It  was  su  ovcu  »t 
ibe  Court  of  Versailles.  It  was  a  republic  with  a  king  fur  pnusi' 
dual.  And  it  is,  and  alvavd  bas  been,  a  republic  in  tbis  wa/ — 
that,  though  birth  or  position  or  external  circntustanco  of  some 
BpeciiU  kind  'n  practically  noocsaarv  to  qualify  men  and  women 
for  1>c1onging  to  it,  iltcsG  things  alone  arc  not  enough  to  qualify 
them,  nor  do  they  duturmiiie  the  place  Ju  it  whioh  those  who  be- 
long to  it  will  hold.  Wealth,  for  instancoj  in  largo  oumbers  of  its 
citixens  is  a  practioul  necessity,  though  numbers — especially  the 
unmarrieil — may  bo  comparatively  poor  :  aud  hign  rank,  in  sudi 
a  country  as  England,  is  certain  to  be  the  possessiou  of  many, 
aud  also  counts  for  much.  But  personal  qualities  conat  (or  en« 
more,  aud  the  various  values  oCtliew  will  often  completely  alter 
the  relatiro  positions  that  result  merely  from  rank,  wealth,  or 
family.  Each  advaiitago  in  each  case  has,  aa  examiners  would 
aay,  so  many  marks  allowed  it ;  and  tha  marks  ^von  for 
exoepiLonal  personal  qualities  and  an  average  position  will  be 
often  greater  than  tho  marks  given  for  avertigo  personal  qual- 
ities and  an  oxceptioual  poeition.  For  instance,  exccpttooal 
beauty  and  oxooptional  fasctnution  in  a  woman  will  often  prac- 
tJoally  ujuiet  all  tables  of  precedence,  except  as  regards  the  order 
in  whiuiitjlie  goes  in  to  dinner.  No  ptcturoof  fashionable  society 
can  be  falser  tlian  that  which  represents  it  as  the  mere  oraatiou 
of  adventitious  ctrcuuistances,  and  the  ajwtheosis  of  advcntitiooa 
advantages.  On  the  coutrary  no  fashionable  society — and  cer- 
tainly no  brilliuuL  society — has  over  existed  without  the  poaaes* 
aion  by  its  members  of  distinct  personal  qualities  which,  even  if 
they  scoin  frivolous  to  nuiny  serious  people,  arc  yet  in  their  own 
way  charming,  and  which  many  serious  and  highly  gifted 
people  wouhl  lio  utterly  unable  to  acquire,  ami  are  oonsidembly 
the  worse  for  wanting.  What  thaae  qualitios  are  I  have  alreailj 
indicated  ;  and  great  iutelleutual  gifts,  when  allied  with  uthi 
Cake  a  high  place  amongst  Lhem,  though,  it  must  be  confe 
they  are  not  essential.  A  beautiful  Toioo,  for  iustance. 
woman  who  also  possaaaos  humor,  feeling,  and  experienoo  of  tha 
world  docs  far  more  to  make  her  charming  and  brittiant  socii 
than  qualities  which  would  enable  her  to  prodace  a  primer 


political  economy.  I  think,  as  I  write,  of  one  lady  in  particular 
who  i>ottK)Med  to  her  dying  day  a  voico  and  nutnnor  which  hold 
wit  and  humor  in  their  very  tonoa  and  infloctiona,  and  rivalled 
the  charms  which  in  her  youth  had  made  her  the  Qucon  of 
Beauty.  There  is  another  lady  alt».  stilt  happily  alive,  of  similar 
rank,  but  oajoyitig  a  somowhat  dilTurent  anlonrafft,  and  nut  un- 
known at  Newmarket — of  whom  the  sumo  thing  may  bo  said. 
.She  can  convey  more  seiiBQ  of  amusement  in  a  hardly  audible 
laugh  than  would  be  excited  by  thu  most  labored  witticism. 
Oould  •stints  laugh  like  that,  sei-motu  would  be  aunecesaary. 

BriUi.'iut  society,  in  short,  is  like  a  game  of  skill,  or  a  concert, 
in  which  the  beet  results  are  produced  only  by  specially  gifted 
|>ereon9,  and  mustnot  be  confonnded  with  that  other  social  in- 
tercourse founded  on  olosa  relationship,  or  early  asoociation,  or  a 
deairo  to  discuss  any  given  serious  subject.  Satirista  call  the 
world  of  fashion  beartlass;  and  it  is  a  common  and  a  perfectly 
true  saying  that  "it  is  impossible  to  give  a  good  ball  without 
iioiug  very  ill-natured."  Bat  fashionable  society  is  in  this  respect 
no  worse  than  any  other  game  is  ;  and  a  hostess  is  no  more  really 
heartless  because  she  docs  not  ask  a  dull  cousin  or  nephew  to  a 
fashionable  dinner  party  than  a  man  would  be  in  not  asking  a 
cripple  to  play  in  a  game  of  cricket,  or  a  person  with  no  voice  to 
take  a  lending  part  in  lui  opera. 

Brilliant  society  is  one  of  the  ploasantost  things  in  life  for 
thoso  who  aro  able  to  take  a  part  in  it.  Those  who  arc  unable  to 
do  this  may  comfort  themselves  by  reflecting  that  by  not  taking 
part  iu  it  thuy  «6Cti[>o  much  personal  mortification,  uud  also  that, 
of  all  the  things  in  life,  it  is  one  of  the  least  important.  Thus  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  sophistical  philosophy  we  may — let  us  hojH! — 
be  all  of  us  thoroii^HiIy  pleased,  and  enjoy  the  conviction  that 
this  is  Uic  best  of  nil  possible  worlds— which  after  all  need  not  be 
saying  very  much  for  iU 

W.  H.  Mallook. 
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BT  WILLIAU  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D.,  BUKUBON'QBHBBAL  U.  8.  AJUIV. 
(itBTiaED  LIRT). 


The  cliivalric  theoiy  that  Invrvers,  clergymen,  aud  physJciaiifl 
ar*  bound  to  roiuler  their  aervicea  to  those  who  are  afflicted  either 
in  thcii-  tistittcii,  thoir  aoiita,  or  tbcir  bodiea  without  fee  and  with* 
out  reward,  and  thnt  whutercr  fiecnniary  reeom|>onfle  ia  made  is 
tendered  and  t-ecoived  nndcr  the  thin  diaguiae  of  being  au  honor- 
arium, hiia  hitig  siuce  gone  the  wuj  of  many  other  chivii 
ideas.  Tlio  lawyer  tuketi  hia  ''retainer,"  his  "refroaber,": 
his  finul  fee  an  a  matter  of  course,  and,  aa  a  rule,  gaugoa 
demand  in  accordance  with  his  ideiui  of  the  value  of  biti  servtt 
aud  of  the  means  of  hie  client.  The  clergyman  of  every  reli{ 
reeeivea  Llio  Sunday  collection,  or  the  ^ew  rente,  or  the  titbea, 
n  Hxed  gtijiend  as  the  case  may  be,  and  other  things  being  eqt 
and  if  he  ia  fi«G  to  do  so  by  the  lawa  of  hia  church,  goes  to  that 
pariah  that  pays  him  the  largest  sum  of  money.  He  eren.  In 
these  latter  daya,  aomettmos  exiwcts  a  fee  for  the  burial  of  tbe 
dead,  aiway-<i  for  tlio  perfornmnoe  of  a  marriage,  and  not  infrc* 
queutly  for  rocoiving  a  eoul  burdeued  with  original  sin  into  tk^ 
fold  of  the  church.  ^| 

All  this  is  very  well,  and,  as  a  rule,  people  do  not  grumble; 
but  the  pbyslciuu,  vhosu  labors  are  mora  onerous  thautliosocitL 
of  the  clergyman  or  the  lawyer,  whose  aorvioes  are  of  auch  a 
6deni.iul  and  pei'sonal  nature  that  mcro  money  is  a  most  in 
quate  return,  is  generally  (and  I  use  the  word  "  generally' 
■driaodly)  paid  grudgingly,  and  often  hia  modeat  account  la  cut 
down  by  the  falBopIca  of  poverty  to  a  som  that  nothing  but  the 
conaciuuaness  that  he  must  either  take  that  or  go  without  d&e 
bimto  receive.    I  have  known  pvoploju  comfortable  and  oren] 
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afflncnt  cironmafnncos  pnt  on  their  shAbbiMt  olotbes  nnd  MBuma 
tbdir  moflt  meiiiuclioly  expression  for  tho  purpose  of  adrancing 
the  plua  of  boitiK  in  limited  means,  when  they  UAtle  a  profeestonol 
Tuit  to  H  phyaicitin  ;  and  when  thoy  had  profited  by  the  di«grace> 
fuUtibtcrfiigiv,  brftg  to  their  friends  of  their  success  in  "  beating" 
the  doctor.  I  know  of  a  man  whose  wenllh,  at  a  moderate  eeti- 
male,  is  twenty-flve  millions  of  doIUrs,  who  gtrea  over  ten 
thousand  a  year  to  his  church,  and  twenty-liTe  thousand  to  his 
bwyeni  (sometimce  much  more  than  this),  who  fares  sumpiuoualy 
every  day  ;  and  yet.  who  when  called  upon  to  pay  his  physician, 
lays  the  notes  on  the  table,  still  keeping  his  fingers  on  them, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  puts  them  hack  into 
his  pocket,  and  again  lays  them  on  the  table  with 
lingering  hands  and  finally  watches  them  with  avaricious  eyc«aa 
he  faooka  himself  out  of  the  consul  ting- room.  I  ]mvo  known  an- 
other whose  child  had  been  saved  from  lieath  by  diphtheria,  by 
the  constant  care  of  the  physician  day  and  night,  and  who,  when 
a  modest  pecuniary  claim  was  made,  sent  the  note  hack  with  a 
demand  Un  the  items,  and  then,  when  the  physician  indignantly 
rocHllod  his  memorandum  and  made  him  a  present  of  the  amount 
charged,  accepted  the  gift,  and  changed  hii  physician  for  ft 
lower  priced  man.  And  yet  this  individual  (it  would  be  a  libel  on 
the  race  to  call  him  a  man)  was  receiving  an  income  of  over 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  ycjir,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  every  Sunday 
before  one  of  the  highest  priced  preaohora  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Undoubtedly  a  considerable  amount  of  this  tendency  in  Iba 
laity  to  place  a  low  estimate  ou  the  services  of  physicians  is  due 
to  their  self-depreciation,  and  to  the  depreciation  of  tbeir  brethren 
in  which  many  menibere  of  the  profession  indulge.  Tiiis  is  shown 
in  their  disposition  to  render  important  medical  services  for  very 
vmall  foes,  or  for  nothing  at  all,  ospecially  when  »ome  public  insti- 
tntion  is  concerned,  or  some  so-called  charity  with  ample  funds  to 
pay  good  salaries  to  their  whole  staff  except  the  medical  portion. 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance,  the  Commisaioners  of 
Uharities  and  Correction  receive  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year  each,  but  the  physicians,  witboat  whose  aid  they  could  not 
carry  on  their  establishment  a  single  day,  are  expected  to  give 
their  time  and  knowledge  to  the  wealthy  city  without  any  other 
reward  chau  tho  slight  increase  of  rcpntation  which  hospital  a(>> 
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pointmenUarQ  snpposed  to  give.  And  so  with  the  hnndreOs  of 
dispetisariefl,  the  medic«1  ap[>o)ntment«  to  which  are  sought  after 
with  avidity  mainly  for  the  aclvantajie*  they  are  expected  to 
confer  in  attracting  paying  practiccti,  and  to  somo  extent  nn- 
donbtodly  for  the  oxporienco  which  they  afford  to  thoao  who, 
if  they  waited  for  patienu  with  feee  in  their  pockela.  would  he 
along  time  in  acqairtng  a  practical  knowlodgoof  veryaimple  pro- 
fanona)  detttilii. 

Now,  Uiere  ia  no  {>ro]>er  reason  why  such  adrantagea  aboiild 
not  be  merely  incidental,  as  in  every  other  profession,  and  why 
the  physician,  yonng  or  old,  should  not  bo  properly  paid  for  tlio 
Bcrviees  he  renders  to  the  ywor  of  the  city  or  Stato.  Nobody  elsa 
gives  them  anythinjf  for  nothing  ;  their  fuel,  their  food,  their 
clothing,  their  medicines,  eren  their  religion,  aro  paid  for  by  the 
public.  As  to  the  legal  services  which  are  rendered,  I  ventara 
to  say  that  not  tun  pliyaiciana  out  of  every  bimdred  reccivo  as 
much  corapciisatlon  as  do  the  corporation  attorneys  and  tbo  other 
lawyers  employed  by  tlie  city  of  New  York. 

A  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  would 
very  sonn  change  all  tliis.  Such  an  effort  is,  hovever.  outside  ol 
the  range  of  pooaibility.  For  there  will  olwaya  be  found  some 
who,  placing  a  low  estimate  on  the  voloo  of  their  own  serviceA, 
will  niHli  in  to  aeoure  tho  places  which  those  of  a  higher  grodo 
resign. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  saving  a  man's  life  is  ordinarily 
a  matter  of  more  iniporlanco  to  hiui  ttian  winning  a  lawsuit  in- 
volving a  million,  or  even  twenty  million,  dollars;  and  yet  the 
lawyers  in  the  one  caae  would  doubtless  receive  many  thousaods 
of  dollars,  perhaps  running  up  into  tho  millions;  while  iba 
physician  in  the  other  would  be  considered  exorbitant  in  hii 
demands  if  he  placed  the  pecuniary  value  of  bis  sorvioM  at  • 
paltry  fraction  of  Che  sum  cheerfully  given  to  the  legal  advisers. 

The  tourist  oajitured  by  Sicilian  brignnds  does  not  hositato 
to  give  twenty  thousand  dollars  under  the  threat  that  fsilaro  to 
do  80  will  surely  result  in  tho  amputation  of  his  no^ie.  He  would 
give  ten  times  as  much,  if  be  hod  it,  to  save  himself  from  so  horriUa 
a  mutilation.  But  should  a  surgeon,  by  a  skilful  operation,  pre- 
serve the  same  organ  of  the  same  tourist  from  the  destntctiro  in> 
flaenco  of  injury  or  disease,  the  probability  is  that,  should  bo  fix 
his  monetary  compensation  at  so  largo  a  sum  as  five  hundred 
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doltani,  he  wniild  be  regarded  unlinost  m  mnchof  n  robbor  lu  tbo 
RiclItBn  brigandH,  and  tbnt  evco  mnnj  of  liis  fi*)!ow-pnu:tt tinners 
would  look  at  bitn  with  Ihat  d^rco  of  onvf  which  tho  obtBiDing 
of  such  nfee  would  be  likelj  taex4!iu>. 

Tu  be  eure,  in  the  one  ciuhi  there  Is  nouJtemiLtiro.  If  the 
monejrisnot  promptly  paid,  the  nose  goes;  while  in  the  otbor 
there  aro  mnnj  anrgeona  who  will  gladly  do  ull  in  thoir  power  to 
UTO  the  threatened  probosois  for  n  much  less  sum  than  five  hiiri- 
drvd  dellara.  The  |>atient  kiio»-it  this,  tmd  therefore  he  rebels; 
bnt  few  will  qnoetioii  the  usiwtrtion  that  if  he  U  Al<le  (itnd  on  this 
point  hnngs  uiiich  o{  the  cthica  of  modicul  f<^es)  ho  ohould  pay 
tho  inrgeon  who  saves  bis  noeo  by  skill  and  ktndncM  at  least  oa 
ranch  tut  he  gives  tho  man  who  propeaes  to  pnielly  deprive  him  of 
iL  From  the  ■■urlicAt  times  tbe  rich  hare  paid,  iia  wa«  eminently 
proper,  more  Lhau  the  poor  for  medical  services.  Thns  John  of 
OadBilon,  an  English  meilicnl  praotttionor  of  distinction  who 
flonrished  in  tho  thirteenth  century,  rc^iuired  his  disoiplis  to  fol- 
low bis  oxiiniple,  and  to  charge  tho  rieh  twice  m  much  ns  they 
demanded  of  the  poor.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  vari- 
ODS  histories  of  medicine  to  discover  that  several  hundred  year« 
ago  ])hy9iciAn8  and  snrgeona  were  compensAK^  to  nn  extent  that 
wonid  even  in  this  extravagant  age  bo  rcgardc<l  as  princely. 

That  tbo  medical  man  shonld  make  his  fees  benr  aome 
relation  to  the  means  of  his  patient  id  a  matter  that  seems  emi- 
nently just  and  proper.  Phyaiciaua  do  a  groat  deal  of  work  tor 
which  they  receive  very  little  money,  and  more  still  for  whioh 
they  get  n<>thiri[c  at  all.  For  lliis  the  rich  should  in  part  pay;  it 
ia  unjust  tlial  tlie  physician  alone  should  bear  tbe  brunt. 
The  value  of  medical  service*  is  always  great,  and  it  is  only 
the  rich  who  can  properly  compensate  the  physician  who  renders 
them.  When  the  same  senric«a  are  given  to  a  poor  person,  it  is 
impoaiible  that  they  can  bo  odeqnately  rewarded,  and  hence 
smaller  foes  aro  cheerfully  a>ceiveil.  It  is  really  not  that  tho  rioh 
uro  charged  more,  bat  that  the  poor  aro  chargeil  loss.  It  would 
aeem  right  LhaL  medical  foes  should  be  arranged  uiran  tho  lu^is 
of  the  patient  being  worth  a  certain  amount  (say  a  bnndred 
thoosand  dollars),  and  that  the  hoHurarinm,  if  wo  choose  to  uae 
that  term,  should  be  adjusted  ac(M>rdingly,  being  more  or  less  as 
thtt  wealth  ot  tbe  patient  was  greater  or  lew  than  the  snm  fixed 
upon. 
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Take  for  initanee  a  cue  like  the  foHowing.  A  gt 
nted  BB  two  or  three  timet  a  miUioiuuK  is  nifferinj, 
BpiDAl  affection,  slovly  hot  mrcly  adTancing  towards  «  fatal  ter- 
miitatioD.  Several  skilfal  netirologiste  prononnce  the  djiwaae  to 
be  keotnotor  ataxia  and  hold  out  no  bopo  of  an  arrest  of  the  mor- 
bid proceeo.  Indeed  the  oonaoasas  of  opinion  limita  the  dora- 
tion  of  bis  life  to,  at  the  moit,  fire  jeare  of  saffering,  the  la«t  two 
or  three  of  which  it  is  quite  certain  will  be  marked  b;  iuabilitj  to 
walk  oreren  to  stand  withont  assiMance.  All  this  is  in  accordaooe 
with  the  ezperienea  guncd  by  eztenaire  practical  knowledge  of 
the  disease  in  question  and  of  its  aniformly  fatal  termination.  In 
despair  of  receiring  any  beneGt,  but  to  oblige  faia  frieoda  who 
are  not  willing  to  giTC  up  all  hope,  be  consnlts  another  phyaeian^ 
Examination  shows  that  the  diagnosis  is  correct  and  that  the 
prospect  of  recovery  ib  almtui  nothing.  "  Almost "  for  this 
physician  is  of  a  hopeful  temperament,  one  who  is  not  willing  to 
gire  up  while  there  is  a  gfaost  of  a  chance  of  saving  life,  and  one. 
moreover,  who  knows  bis  business,  who  possesses  unbounded  cour- 
age, who  is  not  afraid  of  responsibility,  who  is  fertile  of  resources, 
and  who  nnderstdnds  that  kind  of  scientific  experimentation 
which  only  a  thorongh  acquaintance  with  medicines,  with 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  with  the  constitution  of  his  patient  can 
justify  him  in  bringing  into  use  in  the  caae  of  a  human  being.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  mouths  the  progress  of  the  disease  ia  arrested, 
the  atrocious  pains  cea^,  the  gait  becomes  steady,  and  the  nmny 
accompanying  morbid  phenomena  either  disappear  enlirely  or  are 
so  mitigated  in  violence  as  to  be  no  longer  a  source  of  suffering. 
Ten,  fifteen  years  pass,  and  the  man  is  to  all  appearances  in  good 
health.  He  goes  about  the  crowded  streets  of  a  city,  walking  in 
the  course  of  a  day  several  miles  without  assistanoe  or  suffering 
from  undue  fatigue.  Ho  attends  dinner  parties  and  eata  and 
drinks  like  the  other  gnests,  he  carriee  ou  an  extensive  business, 
and  adds  year  by  year  to  his  wealth.  Life  is  full  of  charms  to 
him,  and  he  bids  fair  to  enjoy  it  for  a  score  more  of  years.  How 
should  such  a  msn  recompense  the  physician  who  has  done  all 
this  for  bini  ?  Are  the  paltry  five  or  ten  dollar  fees  for  each  visit 
a  sufilcient  pecuniary  reward,  AraoutitiQg  as  they  do  perhaps  to  no 
more  than  a  beggarly  thousand  dollars  or  so?  Would  five  hun- 
drnl  thousand  dollars  bo  too  large  an  amount  for  him  to  pay  f 
And  is  it  not  qii  ito  cortoiu  that  to  the  lawyer  who  should  guarantap 
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wra  him  from  tho  \oea  of  his  tliroo  millioas  in  a  duporato  lav- 
■uit  he  would  gire  that,  or  ortta  mora  than  that  eum  ? 

Or,  BQppose  that  tbephjaiclaa  had  in  the  twginoiDKiuldreMtKl 
tlio  patiout  something  after  Ibis  mauner : 

"You  tukTt  a«k«d  mc  to  UU  joa  tbo  truth  wt  I  undvniUlKl  It.  W«ll,  you 
are  affected  with  odo  of  the  ino«t  [iitract«6lo  diMMvacs  knovrn  to  medical 
MiaQe*.  Toar  pbyBiciaon  havo  made  a  correct  tllajtrioHla.  aod  h»vo  treated 
JOB  with  akUl  and  io  accordancv  with  tb«  nvoU  advuic«d  ideoa  of  those 
who  bava  giTen  excltMive  att«aUuD  to  auch  affisctlonK.  I  do  not  itaj  tlut 
I  oao  eon  jou  ;  on  the  oontrarj,  the  probability  1«  that  nothinK  I  ean  do 
will  be  of  aoy  material  bctpIco  Co  joa.  Bat  there  U  Jost  a  gllmmorlnx  of  a 
hope  that  I  can,  at  ao;  rate,  arreat  the  further  progress  of  your  dUes»e 
and  prolong  joar  life  la  comparatlTe  comfort  for  nt  iewKt  ten  ytwra.  Now 
lamwililDK  to  try,  on  ronaideratioa  that  If  I  BUCMtd  you  shall  giro  me  • 
fee  of  half  a  million  dollan.  If  I  fail  you  shall  paynoililng.  I  have  a 
plan  of  treatment  which  I  have  publiahcd  Io  medical  JoumalA,  brouftht  be- 
fore medical  •oofeliaa,  aad  deacribadfo  detail  before  my  clas'^cs  in  medical 
collrgm.  Bat  the  profwaloa  aocepta  new  Ideas  slowly,  and  many  of  its 
members,  as  they  hare  done  In  former  days,  and  m»  Is  now  couatantly  dooe 
with  icreater  men  than  I,  abuMi  me  in  tinmaaaared  terms  as  a  Tinlonary  and 
an  empiflc  (a*  If  vr«  were  not  all  omplrics,  aod  as  If  the  best  physician  Is 
not  the  bc»t  empiric).  I  propose  to  try  thlsBystem  of  creaUnenU  I  may 
Dot  sticoaod,  Imt  at  an;  rate  70a  will  be  aowone  than  yoaam  now,  and 
U  undar  Ita  om  your  dleaaae  la  cured  or  arrested  In  Its  progreas.  jou  shall 
give  me  one-eixth  of  yoor  fortune." 

Of  course  ph^aicians  do  not  talk  in  this  manner  to  thoir 
ptttivutfi,  but  lawyers  aud  busiueas  men  frcqueutly  act  in  strict 
aooordanco  with  eiicli  a  proiKwal,  and  their  olienta  and  co-opentp 
ton  agree  to  it«  provisiona  without  hesitation. 

It  is  safo  to  Baj  that  no  man  Buffering  with  inch  a  dtaeaae  la 
llie  one  X  hare  mentioiiod  and  reposing  confidence  in  tho  pbysi- 
oian  and  poeseeaing  the  ability  to  meet  the  obligation,  wnnhl  reioct 
the  proposal. 

Nov  take  an  actual  case  inch  aa  the  following  : 

A  gentlemau  of  groat  wealth,  while  rctiiming  from  a  convivial 
gathering  at  which  he  had  imbibed  too  much  cbampagiie,  Coll  and 
struck  Ilia  biuul  against  the  ciirbstono.  He  was  taken  up  by  the 
friends  who  wore  with  him  and  carried  in  a  carriage  to  bis  own 
residcQoe.  Although  not  comatoee  at  Qnt.  etnpor  gradually 
aupervencd,  so  that  by  the  time  he  arrired  home  he  was  pro- 
foundly insensible.  His  family  physician  was  called,  and  after 
making  a  thorough  examiaation  could  find  no  evidence  of  a  frac- 
tare  of  the  skulL  IIo  gitve  iho  opinion  that  a  blood-veesel  had 
heeo  rnplared,  but  he  did  not  know  enongh  to  locate  the  exact 
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plaoo  of  injnry,  nor  did  Bnoh  aoqnaintance  wUli  tho  Bcienoe 
art  of  Hiirgttrj  iis  be  poasened  eiuible  bini  to  obuiia  n  clear  idi 
of  what  had  happened  vithin  tho  man's  skalL  Another  phjrn- 
cun  who  vas  called  in  and  who  was  supposed  to  bo  well  up  in  bia 
profeaion  was  ii^ually  hflplusti.  Both  uuited  in  tho  opinion 
that  there  was  no  hope,  aud  that  there  wns  notbinjf  to  b« 
done  bnt  to  wuit  for  de&th  to  end  the  scene.  Then  at  a  for* 
tiinate  moment  a  son  who  was  a  Rtudcnt  of  medicine  begged^ 
that  A  foting  surgeon,  a  friend  of  his,  might  be  cullpd  in  oor 
suttaLioii.  The  two  older  medical  nion  objected  on  the  groai 
that  he  was  so  grcntly  their  jnnior  that  it  wuuld  be  bene 
their  dignity  Lo  refer  to  hitn  fur  advice  :  bnt  the  yonth,  wl 
know  of  his  friend's  ability  and  of  his  work  in  the  clinics  at 
hospitals,  urged  so  pileously  tlist  his  petition  might  be  ^ntnt 
that  his  mother  consentetl-.thcresiwctahle  profession  til  getittem< 
withdrew  from  what  they  considered  to  be  a  bopelefls  case;  and  tt: 
yonnf;  doctor,  tho  ink  on  whose  diploma  was  scarcely  dry,  was 
sumnioneil.  The  history  of  the  case  was  given  hitn,  cxnminf 
tion  Ehowed  that  tho  right  side  of  the  nknll  had  been  Btrucl 
and  that  there  was  paralysis  of  the  left  arm.  Tho  patic 
was  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  deep  stupor.  Tho  diagnc 
was  made  that  mouingoul  hemorrhage  (nipturo  of  a  bic 
veuel  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain)  bad  been  prodooed, 
and  that  blood  had  been  effused  between  tho  brain  and  the 
skull  and  wa^  prei>3ing  ou  the  orguu.  Death  was  inevitable  un- 
loiw  relief  were  promptly  afTorded.  There  was  no  hesitation. 
The  trephine  was  nt  once  applied  nt  tho  plaeo  where  his  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  showed  him  the  olot  oiust  be,  and  there 
it  was,  the  blood  pouring  out  from  a  siuiill  artery  that  hail  been 
ruptured.  The  surface  of  tho  brain  wa£  cleaned,  the  bleeding 
vessel  tied  and  almost  in  an  instant  the  patient  regained  conscious* 
nesa  and  the  power  of  motion.  Complete  recovery  qnickly  fol- 
Iowe<l. 

Now,  what  should  have  l)een  t\\u  young  man's  fee  ?  If  ever 
u  human  life  lint)  been  saved,  this  moa  saved  one.  His  patient 
was  worth,  at  the  lowest  esLiraate,  half  a  million  dollars ;  one-liftli 
of  that  sum  would  have  been  reasonable,  and  yet,  when  the  mod* 
est  claim  of  five  hundred  dollan  was  mudo,  it  was  rejocbod  aa  ex- 
orbitant, and,  as  the  doctor  was  poor,  he  took  two  hundred  and 
fifty  rather  than  contend  for  what  he  thought  waa  right,  bat 
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whicli,  nndor  tho  circumstances,  was  a  prepo«t«roiisIj,  aImo«t 
criiiiiiiiUly,  low  charge. 

SuchowM  as  thew  (ItncloAe  another  element  that  shonld  bo 
taken  into  consideration  by  racdioal  men  in  rrf;iilatinf;  thuir  (oM. 

It  ia  mauifcatlj  unjust  that  there  Hhoold  be  a  oniform  rate  of 
fees  applicable  to  aJI  medical  men,  rogardlesa  of  thu  skill  and  ox- 
pGricnce  of  the  practitioner.  There  arc  many  ineido  the  profession 
who  would  have  a  level  grade  for  all,  just  as  do  the  trades  nnions, 
which  prohibltacompetent  bricklayer  from  laying  more  brickflina 
day  than  oin  bo  hud  by  an  inferior  workman,  lint  sn]>criar 
vcience  and  ability  ahouM  count  largely  in  tho  medical  profeniioii 
iQ  the  nmttcr  of  feoti,  mid  lo  a  certain  degree  they  do,  but  lo 
nothing  like  the  cxttmt  that  slnmld  prevail.  They  are  the  slrong- 
cat  kind  of  factors  with  lawyers,  and  they  shoald  be  still  more 
powerful  with  doctors.  Boldness,  originality,  knowledge,  tact, 
and  above  nil,  that  peculiar  power  which  enables  the  physician 
to  comprehend  almost  at  n  glance  the  nature  of  the  case  with 
which  ho  had  to  dc&I,  should  bo  high-priced  to  thoae  who  havo 
tho  ability  to  pay. 

Finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  matter  how  mach 
tho  mcilical  man  may  receive  in  foes  in  tho  course  of  a  year,  the 
work  that  he  does  for  nothing  would,  even  if  moderately  paid  for, 
reach  a  sum  far  in  ozcesa  of  the  pecuniary  remuuorstion  from  bis 
well-to^o  or  wealthy  patients.  No  class  of  men  do  so  much  In 
tho  way  of  charity  as  thoao  who  practico  medicine.  It  ia  time 
that  superior  skill  in  them  and  wealth  in  their  patients  should 
connt  for  more  than  has  hit}iorto  been  tho  case/  and  their  foes 
sbonld  bo  promptly  paid.  Gratitude  ia  an  ovaneaceot  emotion  ; 
and  the  medical  accotint  pnis--(Mtt<*<l  months  after  the  service  has 
been  rendered  is  too  often  regarded  liko  tho  bill  for  a  dinner  eaten 
long  ago. 

W.  A.  Haiuiomd. 
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TiTX  political  situftlion  in  England  is  more  confnaed  than 
has  been  for  many  years.  No  od«  eeema  to  have  a  clear  forecMt 
of  what  the  noxt  few  months  will  bring  forth.  Ilithorto  the 
issue  hiis  been  between  the  two  great  partie*  in  the  Stato  :  be- 
tween Conservatives  and  Liberals,  or  within  the  last  eight  yean, 
Rinco  Mr.  Gladstone's  fatal  ezonrsua  after  Uomo  Rule,  be* 
tween  Unionists  and  Gladstoiiiiuis.  Now,  however,  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  has  gone,  tlio  old  dividing  line  betwe«u  tho  jtarliee  shows 
signs  of  breaking  up.  The  old  order  seonia  to  be  changing  and 
giving  place  to  new.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  development  of  what 
M.  Oanibetta  described  eighteen  years  ago  in  France  as  fe»  nou- 
voiles  couches  wcial«!.  IjovA  Roscbcry  himself,  in  a  recent 
Bpcech,  in  reply  to  the  address  of  the  London  County  Couni^^ 
adumbrated  the  formation  of  a  new  party.  ■  '^M 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  growing  interest  and  importaoee 
of  the  so-called  "  Labor  Qnestion,"  and  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Trades  Unions,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  present  a  multitade 
of  ft-eslt  probleinK  and  of  fresh  political  forces  which  must  perplex 
and  may  easily  upset  the  calculations  of  the  most  ezpi-rieucod 
lilioal  managers.  The  present  government  have  tn]ckle<l  to 
Trades  Uuious,  especially  to  the  most  extreme  section  of 
represented  by  Mr.  John  Burns,  Mr.  S.  Woods,  and  other  agil 
tors.  They  have  accepted  the  eigbt-honr  day,  whioh  nobody 
really  believes  in.  They  are  lowering  the  hours  of  work  in 
Gureriinient  arsenals  and  dcKikyards  to  eighi,  thereby  im] 
an  extra  burden  of  nearly  10  per  cent,  upon  the  taxpayers.  They 
abandoned  the  Employers*  Liability  Hill,  although  the  Lords 
passed  nine-teatlu  of  it,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Tradei  Unl 
agitators.    They  have  increased  the  wages  of  many  artisan* 
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Oovernccient  employ.  Tlieir  budget  hua  been  m  dcrisod  as  to 
throw  nearly  the  wKole  burdou  of  tho  iucreased  tiumt'tou  upon  the 
upper  imd  middle  classes. 

These  Are  all  bidfi  for  tho  labor  TOt«,  and  they  are  iuLondod  to 
ooanteract  if  possible  tho  onpopular  effoct  of  tho  htvi  trade  and 
fslling  wages,  which  hare  prevailetl  daring  tho  twenty  months 
since  August,  ]80:!,  while  the  Riulical  party,  first  under  Mr. 
Ghtdstono  and  now  under  Lord  Bosobory,  have  held  olHco.  It 
Is  also  hoi)od  by  the  Ministry  that  their  foitaru  to  fulfil  their  prom 
ises  made  at  the  last  election,  the  painful  barreuneaa  of  their 
lefftslativo  record,  and  their  phonomeual  collapse  over  Uomo 
Iliile,  may  all  be  orershodowed  and  forgotten  amid  tho  allure- 
ments of  a  proposed  "labor"  programme.  So  much  for  the 
noueeilM  rouehea  aoeiahs.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  eridently  not 
qnit4s  Goay  as  to  the  future  ;  for  in  his  letter  to  hisconstituonts  in 
Midlothian,  publislied  on  March  23d,  ho  addroasod  some  words  of 
graro  warning  to  tho  working  classes,  whioh  rlo  him  much  more 
credit  than  his  last  violent  speech  in  tho  House  of  Commons. 

There  have  been  some  surprising  events  in  our  political  life 
within  the  past  six  weeks.  The  OratwasMr.  Gladstone's  resignation 
on  March  §d.  The  accurate  predictions  of  the  Pall  Mail  Oatettt 
had  somewhat  prepared  tho  public  mind  for  this  stop,  but  few 
expected  that  it  would  be  accepted  so  readily  and  with  bo  little 
excitement.  Hardly  a  Yoice  was  seriously  ruiscl  against  the  retire- 
ment of  tho  most  conspicuous  Sguro  identifiod  with  English  politics 
for  the  past  sixty  yoars.  There  hoa  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  regret  and  eulogy,  hut  ereu  this  lias  been  much  niilderand  less 
earnest  than  might  have  been  ezpoctod.  The  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  retirement  has  bcea  felt  as  a  relief,  even  by  his  own 
friends.  He  was  opposed  to  phases  of  policy  whicli  most  of  his 
colleagues  realized  to  be  essential  for  the  interests  of  the  country 
and  fortheirown  popularity.  Theincreaseiu  tho uavy,  which  wa)< 
an  absolntc  neooaaity  for  tho  imperial  and  commurciiil  greatness 
of  England  abroad,  and  oven  for  the  saCeguarUiuj^  of  tho  liberties 
and  tbe  food  suppliesof  the  nation  at  homo,  has  boon  syuchroDons 
with  Ur.  Gladstone's  resignation.  The  settlement  of  the  Mature 
of  Uganda,  upon  which  depends  the  fatnro  of  British  power  in 
£ast«rn  and  Central  Africa,  was  also  impossible  so  long  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  tnnied  the  balance  in  favor  of  surrender.  Kow  by  tho 
dooifion   of    Lord  Boaebery'B   government   io  establish  a  Pro* 
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toctorato  ovar  Ug&ada  aud  the  adjacent  regions,  British  infltr- 
eDoe  vill  sirotcb  from  end  to  eiul  of  the  dark  coiitiuent,  from 
Alexundria  to  Cape  Town.  That  will  be  a  sploodld  da;  lor  Eng- 
land. Tlio  fruition  of  the  work  of  mon  like  Livingstone  and 
Jtukor,  Gordon  and  Stanley,  Moffat  and  Frore,  will  then  be 
finally  concluded  and  richly  ruupod  through  tha  enterprise  and 
states mnnship  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 

What  will  be  Lord  Ro^obory's  future  ?  Will  he  be  able  to  Wnd 
the  how  of  Dlyssea  ?  Can  ho  hold  together  the  beterogoncoos  mass 
of  faiidiBta,  crotchet«erR,  fanatics,  Home  Kitlers,  and  revolntion- 
arics  that  coniposo  the  Itadical  party?  It  was  hard  onou|;li  for 
Hr*  Gladstone,  with  his  nnrivalled  parliamentary  cxporienafl 
his  matcbloaa  dexterity,  aud  his  veuerablo  and  lUmoet  divioP 
prestige,  to  keep  tbe«o  hostile  and  often  wartiug  fuotions  together, 
under  the  shelter  of  what  Mr.  Punch  once  happily  described  tu 
the  "  Onirid  Old  Umbrella.'*  Can  a  young  i>eer,  nearly  forty 
years  Mr.  Gladstone's  junior,  satisfy  the  insatiable  demands  of 
Irish  Nationalists,  of  PlKostablishnientariitus,  both  WoUh  and 
Scutoh,  of  Registratiun  Keformers  of  many  vartetiee*  of  Ti 
Uuiouiets,  of  Socialists  and  of  Teetotallers,  not  to  say  anytbi 
about  an  ti- vaccina  tors,  anti-vivisecttonisla,  auti-opium  men, 
the  udvocut*;<8  of  peace  at  any  pricoi*  Can  Lord  itosel 
manage  to  lead  such  a  pot-ponrri  of  factious,  as  a  united 
party,  to  victory  against  the  solid  phalanx  of  the  Oouserva* 
tire  and  Unionist  host  ? 

It  tu  no  easy  cutik  tlnit  Lord  Roeebery  has  undertaken.  Bnt 
ho  has  many  requisites  for  the  campaign,  difficult  as  it  is.  He  has 
perfect  oontidenco  in  himself.  In  uppeanince,  manner,  and  siylo 
the  new  Proinier  is  in  every  roepoct  the  antipodes  of  his  prcdn- 
oessor.  Uo  ia  a  patrician,  coming  of  a  very  old  family,  and  has 
never  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commous.  He  is  of  borvly 
middle  height,  inclined  to  be  stout,  with  a  smooth  face  and 
an  exceedingly  boyish  appearance.  Lord  Roscbery  bus  a  keen 
BODse  of  humor,  in  which  Mr.  Cladstoue  was  painfully  de- 
licient ;  :md  he  is  a  master  of  polished  ]>hra8eotog}'  and  epigram. 
JJis  delivery  is  dulibcrutej  and  rather  that  of  the  pmctii 
than  of  the  natural-bom,  orator.  Uo  does  not  enjoy  the  ir 
physique  that  has  stood  Mr.  Gladstone  in  such  good  stead. 
has  long  been  delicate  and  suffered  much  from  insomnia;  in  this 
respect  it  is  perhatM  fortunate  that  be  is  spared  the  constoni  and 
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torriblfl  ruokci  of  lutuling  tliu  Houao  of  Cointnons.  Like  Lord  Pal- 
ijieretoii  uiiJ  L'ii'd  Iiu4<:oii8fieM,  Lord  Kosebury  dislikes,  most  of 
nil  things,  being  bored.  The  esniest  liadical  and  tlio  fituatical 
orotohetoor  aro  aii  abbomnco  to  him.  But  Lord  Boeobery 
ha*  tHCt  and  adroitness  to  rcproM  tbeee  feelings  of  nvertion.  lie 
call  fitittor  with  DiQoli  dexterity,  and  the  skill  fritK  whicli  he  has 
playodto  the  gallorjr  in  presiding  for  a  short  time  over  the  London 
Ooantj  Cooncil,  and  tn  bia  recent  attentions  to  thiit  body,  show 
that  tlici  now  Prime  MiuiiiCer  moans  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
tonding  hiit  popnlarity  and  his  influence. 

Lord  iCosebery  is  now  trying  to  form  a  now  party  id  Great 
Britain.  Ha  is  ovidoutly  playing  to  K^t  the  nioderato  English 
and  Scotch  rote,  la  foreign  and  colonial  politics  he  u  an 
Iniperialial.  thereby  being  in  sharp  contrast  to  his  predecessor, 
who  was  of  the  old  laisset  allcf  Manchester  school.  lie 
belieres  in  upholding  tho  interests  and  thu  honor  of  Eng- 
b&nd  abroad.  Ho  professes  to  be  as  nnvilting  to  yield  and 
sarrender  to  the  rivals  or  foes  of  England  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
alwajB  uuwillitig  to  resist  llieni.  Iti  dtailiiig  willi  Frt-uuh  aggros- 
aioa  Bgunst  Stam  last  summer  Lord  Bosobery  was  iudecd  pain- 
fully outwitted  and  deplorably  weak.  But  then  M.r.  Gladstone  was 
Premier,  and  Lord  ICo^ubory  may  not  hare  bad  a  froo  baud.  Ho 
has  done  much  to  atoue  for  the  awkward  con8e()uence«  of  Mr. 
Oladstone's  indiscretions  iii  Egypt  Lord  lloAobery  is  posing  as 
a  Radical  "Jingo,"  a  very  unusual  hut  formidable  combina- 
tion. This  imperialism  renders  him  popniar  with  educated 
Englishmen,  and  makes  him  n  more  diHtcult  loader  for  Couscr- 
THtire  pulitioians  to  attack  thiiu  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  or  than 
Sir  William  Hiircourt  would  havu  buun.  Horoover,  the  new  naval 
progmmme,  inadtijuato  and  temporary  though  it  is,  which  Lord 
KoAvhcry's  miuistry  have  put  forth,  also  appeals  strongly  to  the 
moderato  and  educated  vote  of  England  and  Scotland.  So  does 
hii  novel  attitude  as  to  Homo  Rule  ;  especially  his  emphatic 
statement  that  England  must  ho  oonvi>nod  to  Homo  Buio 
buforu  lli^mo  Rule  can  bo  carried  into  elfoct.  LonI  Cork,  who 
r<.«igncd  oDicc  in  IHtiG  rathor  than  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  in  hiu 
Home  Knlo  policy,  hua  lately  joined  Lord  Rosobery's  Ministry 
as  Master  of  the  Horse. 

Though  r^rd  Itosebery  has  nnder  Irish  pressure  made  some 
half-hearted  attempts  to  explain  away  his  pregnant  pronounce- 
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ment  About  tbfi  "  CoQTomoa  of  £nf{buii],"  be  has  nerer 
withdmira  it.  The  pnctJcal  meaoiag  of  taoh  a  atatement  is 
pMtponeiaent  of  Home  Rule  to  the  Greek  Kalends ;  for  Bug- 
land  uever  vill  be  coDTertod  to  Home  BuJe  ;  certaialy  nerer  to 
luch  a  Home  Rule  scheme  as  Mr.  Gladatoae's  bill  dI  1893  coq- 
tained.  That  acheme  wootd  hare  g;tTen  Ireland  a  aeparste  Par- 
liament of  her  own  to  nuoage  Imh  affairs,  vithoat  the  interreo- 
tion  of  Bnglish  or  Scotch  membera,  and  at  the  aame  tim«  it 
would  hare  planted  eightj  Iriah  members  in  the  heart  of  the 
Imperial  or  British  Parliament,  with  fall  power  to  dUcuas.  to 
vote  npoQ,  to  practically  contest,  erery  Bnglish  and  Scotch 
measure.  That  scheme  would  have  imposed  for  Imperial  expen- 
diture a  burden  of  SAs.  a  year  upon  the  average  Briton.  whUe  it 
would  have  cut  oQ  the  average  Irishman  with  only  69.  6d.  ayaar. 
It  would  have  inflicted  grieroua  hardships  and  perils  upon  the 
dustrioDs  Protestants  of  Ulster  and  upon  the  Loyalists  tbrouj 
ont  Ireland.  It  would  hare  prepared  a  terrible  danger  for  Oi 
Britain  by  placing  an  organijMid  and  practically  independent  Ire^ 
land  in  the  hands  of  her  bitter  enemies ;  and  this  dose  to  the 
groat  western  aoaportfi  of  Britain  and  commanding  the  arennes  of 
British  commercoand  foo<l  snpplieg.  Those  facts  have  now  been 
made  patent  to  Kriglishnien  and  Scotchmen  by  the  protracted 
»nd  most  valuable  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
Home  Rale  acheme  of  ]8!(3.  h 

Lord  Rosebory  speaks  of  the  antt-Homo  Bale  majority  ■ 
England  as  decreasing  beciuise  England  in  1886  sent,  out  of  485 
members,  a  majority  of  313  against  Homo  Rule,  whereas  in  189d 
the  English  majority  for  the  Union  was  only  71.  But  no  one 
knows  better  than  Lord  Bosobery  the  fallacy  of  bis  argument. 
The  general  election  of  16S6  was  taken  upon  the  question  of 
Homo  Rule  and  upon  that  alone.  Hence,  England  Toted 
almost  solidly  against  it.  The  general  election  of  I8(h}  was 
not  taken  n^ion  Home  Rule  at  all,  but  tipon  the  many  crotcbt 
nnd  fads  of  the  ao-called  Newcastle  programme.  Home  Bd 
was  in  18d2  kept  everywhere  in  the  background  by  Radical  oir.c 
dates  and  wirc-pnllors.  If  England  and  Scotland  were  po\U 
to-morrow  upon  the  issue  of  Home  Rule  alone,  there  would 
be  a  greater  Unionist  majority  oven  tlian  in  1886. 

But  the  Irish  Nationalists.   It  will  naturally  be  asked,  What  of 
them  ?    Do  they  uocept  this  indefinite  postponement  of  Home 
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Rule  ?  Tho  Irish  NHtioiiiiliBt  mi'mbcra  niimbpr  80 ;  9  are 
FarnvUit«>)t,  aud  tlicee  Imvuatluiite<l  a  \6ry  iiiUe)H<tiilciit  attitude 
toinnlB  the  Radkal  Govorumoat.  ThoTL  Anti-PameUitea  have, 
howavor,  long  been  Gladstoniaiu  or  Miuidloriulist^,  \mtv  and  aim- 
pic  Tliey  receive  the  official  whips  aud  vutu  far  utoru  ix'gulnrl; 
Tith  the  MiiitBtjy  than  do  some  of  the  uxiremo  Kogliah  Itodicals. 
Jugt  now  the  71  Auti-Pamellites  are  particularly  subsorvicut  to 
tlio  Goveroment.  Their  funds  are  iiotoriou«ly  low.  Since  the  fall 
of  Hr.  Parnoll  and  the  brmich  in  hia  onco  all-powerfnl  band,  the 
gnbecriptioDB  from  tho  Irish  abroad,  notably  from  tho  American 
Irish,  have  griovoutfly  fallen  off.  Tlio  result  is  that  the  Anti- 
ParDdlito  party  ie  in  very  lav  water  and  do[)ODdont  npon  the 
Radical  treoanry  for  its  election  expenses.  Tho  Anti-Pornollites 
are  in  no  pueition  to  (|unrrel  with  the  Qovornment  or  to  press 
Lord  Roeebery  too  cloeoly  for  the  meaning  of  hia  Buiiirlsiiig  and 
heterodox  utteraDues  upon  Homo  Rule.  Moreover  tho  Anti- 
l^lme]lite  party  is  very  helpless  owing  to  its  internal  dirisioiu. 
Like  thrt  Polea,  tho  Irish  Nationalists  arc  CTceedingly  fissiparons. 
Their  parties  always  split  into  factions,  and  their  factions  snbdi- 
vide  and  mnltiply.  There  is  tho  main  division  of  Pamcllitos  and 
Anti-Parnellites.  Tho  Anti-Parnellitea  again  are  divided  into  at 
least  three  faotiona  tliat  aro  now  qttarrolliQg  with  and  reviling 
Duoh  other  witli  truly  Celtic  bitterness  Heolyiles,  Sextonitee,  and 
Dillonit«8now  detcstone  another  even  more  thuy' they  bate  the 
Saxon.  The  priatjne  fame  of  Committee-RoojK  No.  lo  is  being 
rerired  by  their  present  feads.  So  koon  aro^eso  fends  chat  the 
Irish  Nationalist  members  cannot  even  a^r^upon  the  use  for  tho 
eTicted  tenants  of  the  £28,000  now  lyit)g  idle  \n  Paris. 

Lord  Rosebory  islitcoly  to  have  more  trouble  with  the  British 
Budicals  than  with  the  Irish  Nationalists.  The  pranks  of  that 
Prince  of  Farceurs  and  Arch-Priest  of  Misohiof,  Mr.  Uenry 
lAbouchoro,  have  already  given  tho  Governmeat  a  serious  shako, 
and  may  cause  them  further  trouble,  tjome  three  months  back  the 
Rmlical  wire-pullers,  at  their  wits*  end  for  a  popular  electioneering 
cry,  bethought  them  of  the  natural  prejudice  that  exists  in  a 
democratic  age  against  a  privileged  chamber  and  a  titled  ariatoc- 
nof.  Their  leaders  in  the  Government  had  wholly  failed  dnring 
their  twenty  month*  of  office  to  dn  anyiliing  sufficiently  creditable 
•brood  oral  homo  to  furnish  a  taking  cry.  Accordingly  the  agita- 
tors tried  to  raise  the  imlitical  wind  to  the  tone  of  "  Down  with 
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the  LoHt."  They  forced  the  Xhiiiby  to  afaandua  tfaair  Bm] 
en*  LubilitjBillf  la  ordartogiTeoolortoUwamiaBjclit  apoa  tbe 
peen.  At  tfau  moiDeDt  came  Mr.  ObdMooc'*  nsignation  to  nip 
thaolenlitiowog  the  Badieah  in  the  bnd.  In  vain  did  Mr.  lAbto- 
oher*  by  to  fimaBt  an  agitation  mgaioKt  a  '*  Peer-Premier,"  as 
Mr.  Oladitone'e  tucoaaor.  In  raia  did  be  and  a  few-  sUlvari  Badi- 
eale  try  to  aeonre  tbe  rerenioD  of  the  leadenliip  for  Sir  WiUiam 
Unrcoort.  ^lat  gentleman'*  long  md  eonspicaouierrioM  to  his 
party  were  ignored.  Hi*  cUinu  were  Seated  with  ecant  aoitoe, 
barely  ereu  with  ooorteej  bj  the  liberml  prea.  So  eooa  a*  it. 
wa*  known  that  the  Qaeen  had  eent  for  Lord  Roa^iy,  the  nem- 
ben  of  Kr.  Laboochere's  "care"  rapidly  eKiank*  till  it  wa* 
redaceii  lo  two  only,  Mr.  lAboocbera  himself  and  Mr.  Stony. 

The  agitation  against  the  Lords  wu  killed  by  tbe  downright 
satire  and  riJicaloDEaeu  of  the  sitoatioo.  At  the  momont  that 
the  cry  "  Down  with  the  Lords"  wu  sveUing  iQto  Tolame,  a  poor 
Was  made  Priue  Minister  ;  five  other  peers  were  giren  high  oflfose 
in  hi*  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  tribote  to  two  of  bix  mntA 
derotedfriend*  was  to  raise  them  to  the  Honse  of  Lords.  The  ItAdi- 
cals  could  not  go  to  the  ooantry  with  the  battle  cry  of  **  Down  with 
the  Lonls — three  cheere  for  Lord  Roeebery."  The  agitation 
was  RDuffod  ont  amid  Homeric  laughter.  Erea  the  long  planned 
and  oarefally  organized  demonstration  of  the  trade*  anions  in 
Uyde  Park  against  the  L<jrds,  on  March  17.  fell  very  flat,  and 
wo*  a  disliutit  ftiilure.  Mr.  Laboochere,  it  is  true,  had  bis  re- 
venge ou  March  13,  when,  by  adroit  maoagemeDt  and  surpriae, 
he  defeated  the  Ooremment  on  his  amendment  to  the  addren 
oondomning  the  Lords.  He  ptit  ministers  in  a  mostabsard  pon- 
tion,  and  forced  them  to  iidopt  the  unprecedented  conrao  of 
negativing  the  uddrcsi  to  the  Crown  which  they  had  themselre* 
druwn  ap  utid  propoeod,  uud  of  then  proposing  an  entirely 
new  addreea  in  a  uorel  form.  But  the  defeat  was  more  a  matter 
ofbiid  wltipping  on  tbe  miaistoriul  side  than  a  genuine  test  of 
strength.  Itailorded  mnch  entertainment  to  the  Opposition  and 
tnflriito  amusement  to  its  tricksy  anthor.     Dut  that  was  all. 

What,  then,  ore  the  chaucee  of  the  future  ?   Many  expect 
•arly  dissolution,  jMssiblyiD  June.  Sir  William  Ilaroourt'e  bat 
at  llrKt  tfiglit  is  a  clerer  one.     lie  had  a  deficit  of  £4,t 
(4i39.C0O,OOO)  to  face.     The  British  budget  this  year  oaf 
Climax  of  all  prevloua  badgeta.    U  reaches  tbo  enormoa*  total 
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£103,700, 000,  and  this  nndor  a  ministry  pleilgwl  to  oconomj. 
8ir  Wiltiiim  IlHrcourt  meeta  his  deBcit  first  by  juggling  with  Die 
8ti6z  CanftI  proQtx  anil  the  uaral  defence  sinking  fund,  and, 
■ecoad.  by  extra  taxation.  Ho  cqnalizefl  the  deatti  duties  npon 
real  and  personal  property  and  inoroaaes  them  in  proportion  to 
tho  fr>rtnne  inherited.  Ho  pliwea  an  extra  penny  npon  the 
Inconio  Tax,  but  inak(»  some  acroptalilo  rotnisaioti  for  smaller 
incomes,  lie  pnta  an  oxtru  uxpouce  duty  per  gallon  upon  spirits 
and  pvr  barrel  npoa  beer.  He  fean  that  graduated  death  dntiea 
will  press  very  heavily,  and  in  some  cases  rninoitaty,  ujKfti  landed 
properties.  But  the  increased  spirit  and  beer  diitien  will  bo  the 
most  troublesome,  and  perhaps  critical,  for  the  gorerumeDt.  Mr. 
Oladstouc  in  ISKIl  wiw  defeated  on  a  similar  tax.  If  the  govern- 
inent  carry  thpir  bndget  Ihcy  will  press  forward  their  B^- 
istratjon  bill.  The  main  features  of  this  bill  are  the  abolition  of 
all  plural  votinLT,  and  the  shortnniug  of  the  residential  term  of 
■lualilioatiou  fruui  tM'oWo  months  to  throo  months.  Tho  Grst 
change  will,  of  oourse,  tell  against  tho  wealthy  and  leisured 
cliflMS,  who  ar«  now  all  Conservative.  At  present  a  man  who 
bw  different  property,  Cor  which  he  pays  rat«8  in  aevenit  constitn- 
cnaiee,  may  have  a  vote  for  each.  Thus  a  merchant  in  the  city 
of  Loudon  has  a  Toto  there  in  virtue  of  his  business  officos.  Ho 
also  has  a  vote  for  his  residence,  which  may  b«  in  the  West  End 
or  in  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  The  second  will  put  a  largo 
number  of  the  poorest,  Kiast  settled,  and  most  migratory  class  upon 
Ihe  electoral  register ;  and  these  ore  naturally  Bodicals.  If  the 
House  of  Lonis  rujeet  this  liegistration  bill,  the  Riidical  wirc-pull- 
crs  will  again  try  to  rai^o  a  cry  against  tho  Uj'pur  Houik-,  and  will 
hope  thereby  to  divert  the  attention  of  tho  electors  from  Home 
Kulo.  Probably  tho  Radicals  will  postpone  the  elections  till  after 
the  l>erby,  which  is  early  in  June,  because  they  caJcuIote 
that,  if  Lord  lloeebory  wins  that  great  race,  many  electors  will  be 
led  "  to  back  his  Inck  "  by  giving  him  Iheir  votos. 

The  contest  will  bo  very  severe,  and  to  prnpheAy  i.a  most  d«n- 
gerous.  The  probability  now  is  that  tho  Uoiouisc  party  will  ,^in 
some  si-ats  in  England  and  possibly  four  or  five  in  Scotland. 
Ireland  will  remain  atwiit  as  it  \» — eighty  Nationalists  to  twenty, 
three  Unionists.  The  present  Radical  majority  In  the  House  of 
Commons  is  only  thirty-flvo  ;  a  loss  of  eighteen  seats  would  destroy 
it    Ths  rwults  of  sevea  bje^lectiona  hare  lately  become  kuowo. 
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four  in  Scotland,  ivo  in  England,  and  one  iii  Wolcfi,  and  they 
diBlinctly  eticouniging  to  the  Uoionwt  cause.  Tho  bjo^lectic 
have  already  (alaiflod  Lonl  Kosebery's  Btatement  that  the  majoritj 
i^;»inKt  Homo  Rule  ia  "a  rodncing  majority."  Seven  elcctioiu 
haro  been  taken  oinco  March  lat.  Tho  result  has  been  to  ehow  a 
reduction  of  the  Soparatiat  majorities  of  \Z%%  by  do  less  than  38 
percent.  If  the  same  resalts  happen  at  tho  General  Klectioa,  not 
otily  vill  the  SoparatJAta  be  in  a  far  greater  minority  than  they  am 
at  present  in  England,  but  they  will  bo  also  in  a  minority  in  t^H 
Imperial  Parliament.  Accordingly  Homo  Rnlo  seema  likely  ^F 
bo  hang  np  till  the  Greek  Kalends.  Even  in  Scotland,  where 
miniatere  have  put  forth  their  utmost  cndcarors,  and  where  Lord 
Ruscbcryand  Mr.  Aaquith  both  undertook  personal  electioneering 
work,  the  liadical  majorities  of  1892  have  been  appreciably  palled 
down.  Tho  Unionist  gain  of  1.522  rotee  on  Radical  mujuriiiea^ 
amounting  to  2,756,  or  about  10  per  cent.,  certainly  cannot  be 
described  ae  a"reduciu;;  Unionist  majority."  Tlio  election  in 
Wales  is  still  more  snUsfactory.  In  that  stronghold  of  Rndical- 
iam  and  diaoatabliahmentarianism  tho  Soparatiat  majority  waa 
reduced  from  815  to  23fi — a  reduction  of  over  70  per  ocnc. 
Adding  tho  total  reduction  in  tho  R«Ton  constituencies  io^etba|H 
Lho  result  is  that  wo  get  a  diminution  of  tiic  Separatist  majori^l 
by  orer  38  per  cent.  This  is  oerlaioly  highly  aatiefactory  and 
gratifying  to  tho  Unionist  party. 

Honth  by  month  the  dangerous  influence  of  the  Hone 
Riilo  policy  is  being  more  widely  and  more  plainly  felt  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  principle  of  separation,  or  autonomy, 
once  adopted  is  operating  ae  actively  and  as  perilously  as  in  Ans- 
trift,  if  not  as  in  Turkey.  Tho  Home  Kulo  serpent  ia  for 
the  moment  suotched  for  IroUnd,  but  the  fatal  virus  \a  workii^^ 
througliout  the  whole  body  politic.  ^| 

Everywhere  the  ministerial  programme  iaantagonisiio  to  Eng- 
land and  the  English  race.  There  is  a  Oonsenratireand  Unionist 
majority  of  seventy-one  members  in  England  pro]»er.  Therefore 
tho  government  policy  is  pcrsiatently  hostile  to  English  pro- 
dominance.  The  Separatist  and  Radical  fads  and  prejudices  of 
Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Welshmen  are  hamorod  and  farored 
in  every  poaaiblo  way,  but  no  Eiij;li8h  need  apply. 

Every  day  a  fresh  proposal  for  the  injury  and  ruin  of  some 
great  national  institation  or  to  wreck  somo  great  English  interoat 
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Imd  hy  the  Ministry  before  Parliamont.  Their  bill  for  the  dia- 
'Mtabliahmoiit  au^I  pliiader  of  the  chnrch  in  Wale«cApd  the  climax 
of  their  unjiistaml  Anarchical  programme.  Withoubthoeligbtesl 
excuse  except  the  seldsb  aim  of  holding  the  voles  of  tvrentj- 
oiglit  VeUh  Radtcul  members,  the  mioistrjr  propo^  to  uproot 
aiiJ  to  rob  ibe  most  anoiunt  portion  of  tbe  church  in  Lhls 
coontry,  and  t^  give  a  etlinuhis  to  separation  and  plunder  all 
over  tbo  United  Kingdom.  By  this  lUtuck  upon  tlie  church  in 
Wa1«s  the  parallel!!  are  opened  for  un  vurly  ouslaagbt  upon  the 
church  in  Euglnud.  Indeed,  tho  Church  of  Eugland  is  already 
and  directly  attacked.  A  whole  KngIi»U  county,  Monmonthshire, 
which  has  never  been  in  Wales,  and  which  is  entirely  Engliuh  in 
language  and  preponderntingly  Knglish  in  blood,  is  to  be 
filched  from  England  and  doprirod  of  its  church,  in  order 
to  gratify  Welsh  discs  Labi  ishers.  The  Scotch  are  to  have  a 
soporute  Scotch  grand  committee  for  Hcotcb  affairs,  in  order 
that  the  Gorurnment  may  increase  their  norma)  parliament- 
ary majority  from  5  per  cent,  to  over  n  IW  [kt  cent,  on  timt 
committee.  IreUnd  and  Wales  are  to  have  similar  separate 
grand  coromiitees  granted  to  them,  bnt  England,  tbe  chief  and 
central  coniitry,  tlio  heart  and  coro  of  the  greatness  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  tho  whole  Empire,  is  refused  this  priv- 
ilege. There  ia  lo  be  no  separate  gmnd  comiuittea  for  England. 
Rn^linh  afTairo  and  En^'linh  interests  are  still  to  be  doniiuuted 
and  controlled  iu  r;irtinmcnt  by  Scotch  and  Welsh  and  Irish 
Uudicuis ;  while  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  afluira  are  to  be  practi- 
cally freed  frum  English  tuterference.  By  their  so-called  Regis- 
tration Bill,  tbe  (JoTernment  dual  a  further  blow  at  EugUsb 
inflaence  and  Gugliah  rights.  Tbe  Irish  Natiouolists  buTe 
tweuly-three  seats  iu  Parliament,  more  than  they  arc  entitled  to, 
even  by  i^opnlation.  The  WeltiU  HadicaU  have  three  more  seats 
titan  their  fair  shnrc.  These  twenty-six  scats  should  certainly  go 
to  England,  which  is  andcr-roprcMnted,  whether  judged  by  pof>- 
ulutiou  or  by  wealth  or  by  taxation.  Tho  Government  refuse  lo 
take  any  steps  to  redress,  f  n  favor  of  England,  this  grosB  iuoquul- 
ity  of  repreeentutioii.  Quito  tbe  reverse:  they  propose  to  shorten 
the  residential  jioriodof  qnuliflcation,  soasiogivoproilomiuaaooto 
theshifting,  tbelcaBtsubstontiol,  the  migratory  seolion  of  thepoi>- 
nlatiou  over  the  stable,  the  domestic,  and  tho  industrious  electors. 
By  their  Evicted  Tenants'  Bill  the  QoTernmont  propose  to  give 
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XIOO.OOO  of  the  nation's  money  to  n^Iiova  the  lawbrealtora 
dielionost  uoii6}iiraiora  who  founded  ami  who  followed  the  pkOL 
of  campaign  to  help  tho  foolish   and   lawleaa  men   who,  1^| 
Dillon  said  "could  paj,  but  would  not  pa;  becauso  ho  told  ihna 
not  to  pav"  i  and  Co  ruscue  Mr.  William  O'Brien  and  Mr.  John 
Dillon,  from  the  unpopularity  in  Ireland  into  which  they  hsTS 
deservedly  fallen,  at  least  £100.000  of  National  money  is  to  |HJ 
eqtinndcred.  ^| 

The  final  decision,  as  Lord  Rotwibery  aces  clearly  enonffh,  resU 
with  England  and  tho  Kngtish  electors.  The  Badicals  are  now 
making  every  concetTablo  effort  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
oountry  from  Uome  Uole.  If  the  Unionist  party  caji  con- 
cutitrate  the  attention  of  Great  Britain,  that  is  of  England 
and  Scotland,  u]xin  tho  isene  of  Uome  ICulc,  the  victory  must 
be  with  the  Union.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Lord  Bosebery  and 
tlio  Eailical  wire-pullers  succeed  in  confusing  the  iseue,  in  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  the  electors  to  other  questions,  labor,  r^is- 
tmtion,  ditu?i)ta})1iRhmcnt,  otc,  and,  above  all,  if  they  encceed 
in  making  tho  English  people  believe  that  there  is  no  real  dangc^ 
of  Home  Kule,  then  LonI  Kosebery  may  triumph.  This  is  tij 
kny  of  tho  [lositioii — whetlier  the  electors  vote,  at  the  next  g«»- 
eral  election,  upon  Homo  Rule  or  upon  side  am)  minor  issues. 

The  main  battle  cry  of  the  Unionist  party  at  tho  coming 
election  will  be,  first,  "Thti Union";  and.  socoud,  "An  app 
to  the  niitionnl  pritlu  and  houor  of  the  Kut;lish  people."  The 
lish  people  have  been  for  so  long  a  period  eo  great  and  strong.j 
world-ronipelling  and  imperial,  that  they  have  almost  lost  tl 
sense  of  nutiouulity.  The  onslaughts  that  are  now  boiug 
upon  English  greatueee  and  English  ascendency  by  the  Radic 
and  SoparatistB  are,  however,  at  last  reviving  English  scntimenl 
if  the  Unionist  party  can  thoroughly  inspire  and  arouse  the  uu- 
tional  spirit  of  England,  T>ord  Rosebery  and  his  heterogencons 
following  will  ho  swept  away  like  chaff. 

Ku-is  Asujikad-Babtlbtt. 
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Our  great  ChaDcellor,  George  Williiim  Curtis,  anid  once,  in 
regard  to  the  curiously  v-idcaprewl  >gi)oninco  about  thin  old 
inititutiou,  that. :  "  If  it  wore  tlic  fault  of  the  UnlTereity,  it  was 
obriouely  a  fiiult  of  modesty.  If  it  were  merely  tlic  iguoraiico  of 
cilizoiia  of  New  York  who  ouglil  to  know  better,  it  illiiairatod 
tho  iuijienitivo  necessity  of  immediate  higher  education."  I  BboU 
not  be  considered  aa  liinuiiig  Hgniust  modeBty,  if  I  try  to  do  some- 
tliing  to  enlighten  this  ignorance;  bocausolaniitu  recent  a  Bugcnt 
that  I  can  claim  no  share  in  the  historic  honour  and  tncceu  of 
the  UniTeraity;  and  I  am  perhaps  better  qualified  to  deal  with  tlia 
subject  than  others  who  aro  fur  more  able,  because,  as  a  resident 
[{e>;eiit  in  Albany,  I  am  very  fumiliiir  with  the  unimiiit  and  kind 
of  work  whirh  goes  on,  in  and  from  Uiu  olhco.  An  oppurtuuity 
ii  oITercd,  and  tbo  oooosion  »ecma  to  mo  to  be  preaeutod,  for  doing 
tiiit(,  by  aa  unusual  occurrence.  The  report  of  Ihu  Sui>enutend- 
ent  of  Public  luatniotiuu  to  Ibe  Legialature  of  the  HUiU}  of  Now 
York  is  just  published.  Of  its  fifty.niue  pi^es,  fifteen  arv  do- 
votct)  more  or  Ictu  to  criticism  of  the  University;  and  copies  of  it, 
distributed  broadcast,  havo  the  pugMwhicli  contain  this  criticism, 
in  many  instances  at  least,  marked  with  very  big  arrows,  or  very 
donblo  lines,  in  very  deep  blue,  drawn  with  u  very  bluut  pencil, 
to  nuike  lh,em  mure  cviileut  and  emphatic.  Plainly,  the  writer 
tbiuks  this  the  most  impreasire  and  tho  most  important  subjeot 
with  which  tbo  rcjwrt  deuls.  It  is  a  little  curious  tnat  wuon 
Uulleck  attacked  the  Kegent^  serenty  years  ago.  hia  vorsea  are 
described  hj  Chancellor  Curtis  as  "  winging  one  of  the  Croaker's 
airy  shafts  of  satire."  Ttiero  is  a  slight  diffurence  in  tite  name 
of  the  author,  and  not  much  similarity  in  the  metbtHl,  for  tho 
shafts  of  this  present  attack  are  nciihur  utry  nor  m/inVu/,  but 
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heavy  aud  sarago.  I  hare  no  wish  to  break  iti  iipou  the  poT*ey 
of  the  Rf  jjeiiU,  which  bus  bocn  that  of  eilouce  in  rej^rd  to  rarioas 
nttiioka  made  on  them  from  time  to  time  b;  nowspaper  corro- 
spoiidenta  ami  others  ;  and  I  do  not,  of  course,  commit  the  Uni- 
Toi-sity  cither  to  the  wisdom  or  the  mniiner  of  dading  with  this 
particalar  ciuo.  Bab  I  deelro  to  present  to  the  inUstligeiit  peoplt< 
of  the  State  tho  actual  facta  of  the  situation,  first  disposing  of 
the  Itcport  itselt  iii  thu  fewtfst  possibltj  words. 

Lnrge  us  is  the  title  of  the  Dupartment  of  Public  lustraction, 
it  has  been  heretofore  held  and  handled  as  meaning-,  what  it 
really  do<>a  mean  by  the  law  of  its  creation,  the  otllco  which  sujicriQ- 
tcnds  the  ehtMntary  schools  as  dietiiigiushcd  from  that  which,  in 
the  language  of  tho  law,  has  charge  of  "  all  edncation  in  adranco 
of  cuiumun  olomcntary  brauchce."  The  present  incumbent  of  tho 
ofHcu  is  evidently  dispoBed  to  sti-ctch  the  title  to  the  farthest 
reach  of  its  hrutid  hingnagOj  as  compelling  htm  lo  superintond  ^L 
tho  Public  luRtruction  in  the  Htute,  including  tho  Univera^l 
The  occDpaut  of  this  position,  elected  to  it  by  whatever  political 
party  may  have  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  election  year,  is, 
ex-o£icio,  ft  Regout  of  the  Univeraity.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that, 
uuliko  his  predecessor,  but  like  some  of  hJs  other  odicial  ool- 
teagues  in  the  Board,  Mr.  Crookcr  never  attends  its  meet* 
ings.  Perhaps  he  would  be  wiser  if  he  did.  Perhaps  his  offichd 
recogniUoii  of  the  Begeiita  would  bo  loss  grudging  and  more 
gLMieruus  If,  us  an  exopdo  member,  he  woro  more  fatuiliar  with 
the  workings  of  tho  TTniversity.  Certain  it  is  that  tho  ofUcors  of 
the  Umvorsity  always  welcome  tho  most  careful  exnniinutiou  and 
the  must  thorough  criticism,  if  it  be  intelUguut,  of  tlte  work  iboy 
have  to  do,  and  of  tho  way  in  which  they  do  it.  Kvcn  if  Ur. 
Crooker  liad  any  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Uuivergity,  there 
would  be  a  certain  unset-mliuess  in  his  attitude  towards  tt.  Stiar- 
JQg,  with  the  Regents,  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  tb« 
children  of  the  State,  it  would  be  more  natural  that  he  should 
not  array  himself  against  his  comrades  in  this  important  work. 

The  gist  of  the  Superintendent's  Bcport  is  a  recommeudat 
to  the  Legislature,  in  its  wisdom^  to  atlopt  measures  to  cbuuge 
"dual  system'*  into  a  "stnglo-hoadod  rosponsihle  mana^gemf 
of  all  cducutional  intci-osts,"  by  which  he  thinks  agreatdealof 
expense  could  be  spared  the  treasury..  I  am  (luite  disposed  to 
think  thai  if  the  Legishituro  acta  in  its  taisUom  u|kpu  this  ^U£* 
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geetloD,  U  will  not  be  acconViug  to  Mr.  Crc  ifcr'tfriowsos  to  what 
the  "  single-hetulod  rcsjKinBibIc  inanagcm'.jt "  shall  be  :  for  when 
the  people  of  New  York  got  a  UtUo  further  on,  into  tliu  oouvic- 
lioti  that  the  only  riglit  relation  between  politics  uiiil  niucutioD  is 
ti>  itluoato  p(iliLii:iand,  iiiul  ntil  U>  poliiioiUizo  odu(3itioii^  tbey  will 
no  doubt  foci  L]iat  it  ie  far  better  to  remove  from  the  frequency 
and  unccrtuioty  of  party  uIccUodb  the  headBhip  of  it£  Common 
fSclioul^  And  tb.-ii  oaii  beat  be  done  by  remundiii^  ti// the  etla- 
oalioual  work  of  the  Stnte  to  the  Regents  ;  who  are  a  non-politi- 
Cftl  bofly,  with  whose  api>oiiilmfnt  politics  have  very  little  to  do ; 
who  havo  no  poliliciit  ilebts  to  ]>:iy  and  no  ]>iirty  intercuts  to  Bnb- 
Bcrre ;  who  differ  grcntly  na  to  porsonal  relntions  to  pnrties ;  who 
are  in  ofKco  as  citizens,  and  not  ag  politioiaoa ;  and  who,  being  in 
offloo,  stay  tlierc  until  they  die.  l^uHticsare  thus  abBoIiitoly  neu- 
tralized by  the  op|>oBing  personal,  political  viewx  ;  iitid  the  temp- 
tation to  please  any  particular  party  from  the  desire  to  ratain 
oflico  is  entirely  removed.  The  Uegonts  desire  neither  tooriti- 
ciw>,  to  control,  nor  to  intrude  into  the  other  Department  of  Public 
liiKtmcttou  ;  but,  If  the  "  dual  headship  "  is  to  become  a  "  dud 
headship,"  a  change  may  bevome  advieable. 

It  is  a  ourions  and  iuleroating  commentary  on  the  facts  of  the 
preaeut  method  of  providing  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  State,  that  the  soboolcommisstonors  license  over  fire-six  tlis 
of  theentire  teaching  fonw;  nitd,  while  in  many  cases  thctm^  onieera 
are  competent,  in  many  district))  thoy  are  absolutely  incompetent; 
ind  probably  wtU  remain  so  aalougaseducation  is  admiuivtored  on 
political  lines.  One  hundred  and  llfteeu  thoutuiud  dollars  are  an- 
nually u[i))roprint<>d  [rum  tht*  >!)Cate  for  the  enp[iort  of  these  officers. 
The  Kegenta  of  the  University  apportion  ouly  $100,000  to  the  Acod- 
emi'M  and  Iligb-schools.  on  oUlcial  tests,  with  every  safoguanl  about 
tham  against  fmttd;  and  tboee  Academies  and  I lij^b-itchnoU  to- 
day, as  for  more  than  a  century,  furnish  most  of  the  teachers  for 
the  elementary  srhools.  It  is  another  curious  fact  that  the  ex- 
penditure forKoi-miU  schools  from  the  general  fuud  and  tree 
school  fund,  wxording  to  the  Sii|H>rintendent'&  report  of  189^2, 
was  |;J4D,902.BQ.  Aud  yet  in  1H!):1  ordy  3,037  normal  graduates 
are  ivportod  as  emjdoyoil  in  the  New  York  Stato  elementary 
■chooli;  while  tho  liigh-Bcboola  and  Acadomie«,  to  which  the  Ke- 
gtiots  give  juat  onr-third  of  tho  ulH>ve  amount,  furnish /'v«  timts 
M  many  tciichers. 
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In  oonaidorin^  theetatutica  on  wLich  Mr.  Crooker  b«MH 
proposition  this  maj  be  nid  :  The  ainoutituf  mouey  sppropriaUid 
by  the  Stale  Legialttinre  in  18M  for  elementary  iuBtraction  wm 
t5,0B4,184.  The  aiinnul  appropriation  which  the  Rogenta  appor- 
tion 08  SUto  aid  to  higher  schoaU  is  tlOG.OOO.  If  this  small  sum 
were  added  to  the  oUieratnount  it  would  luureaBe  the  salary  of  each 
oF  the  33,000  teachers  in  the  elementary  schooU  by  13  a  year,  or 
jnat  one  cent  for  eHch  day,  not  oonnting  Sundays  and  bolidayi.  U 
sonndB  a  little  like  the  rich  man  taking  tho  poor  man's  one  ewe 
lamb,  to  propose  to  swell  the  enormoas  appropriation  by  this  most 
iusignificant  addition. 

Let  me  coll  attention — because  1  prosnmo  that  Mr.  Croolnr 
does  not  mean  to  abolish  his  own  office  and  himself,  bat 
to  Bwalluw  up  the  University,  Brents  and  all,  into  himself 
uud  his  office — to  the  story,  tho  character,  and  the  wurk  of 
the  Uuivereityof  the  State  of  >'ew  York.  Jklnob  asl  regret  the 
occasion,  iamnotsorry  of  the  opirartuoity;  because  tliisisonlya 
culmiuutio:i  of  the  series  of  attacks  (of  which  this  last  is  made 
more  mnuly,  however  much  it  maybe  mistaken,  because  ItJL 
signed)  to  which  the  XJniTersiCj  has  been  recently  anhjected,  fl 
those  whose  interest  it  seems  to  be  to  belittle  or  berate  it :  or  By 
those  who  write  in  the  loose  way  which  ignorant  people  ase,  who 
mistake  prejudices  for  principles,  and  their  own  impressions  for 
facts. 

The  system  of  public  education  in  the  Stato  of  New  York  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  The  founder  of  the  system  was  the  first 
goveruoi',  George  Clinton,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  finding  erorything  at  loose  ends,  calM  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  necessity  of  some  prompt  action.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  incorporation  of  a  very  iargt  Board  of  Regents,  who 
hod  charge  of  a  very  mtnU  classical  school.  That  school  iras 
King's  College,  which  has  now  grown  to  the  splendid  dimensions 
of  ColunibinCulItfgc,  still  under  the  Regents,  who  ImTo 
proportionately  small  iti  number,  with  largely  increased  dot 
responsibilities,  and  powers.  This  was  in  n»4.  The  Unit* 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  therefore  110  years  old.  In  1' 
at  the  request  of  the  Regents,  the  law  of  their  incorporation 
revised,  and  the  changes  iu  that  revision,  whiuh  is  rirtually 
present  charter,  and  which  controlled  its  form,  came  evidci 
from  Alexander  Ilamilton,  himself  a  U<'gont,  and  at  tluC  limel 
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jmbljmaD  iitid  a  meniberof  tlie  Oommtllm  of  Il«vUiott.  Very 
iiiucli  enliirgeU  in  the  extent  of  its  work,  tho  inetitution  remains 
euentiHlly  tlio  enmc  as  tho  charter  of  17B7  made  it.  Ita  objects, 
as  delirie<I  in  the  present  act  of  incorpomtion,  are  : 

"To  enpaDrase  and  iirnmote  higher  evocation,  to  rlalt  and  Iniipert  the 
■•vent  Innlltution))  and  deptrlDacnl*.  to  dlatribntc  to  or  expend  or  adoilri 
bt«rfortbnm  Bnch  proportf  anrl  fuada  ««  theStatf  aiajspproprlaUiihenfor 
or  a*  th«  Uoirer^itf  maj*  own  or  hold  in  trust  or  OthcrtriM,  And  to  ptMiomi 
mub  other  dalles  as  ma;  be  intrusted  lo  It." 

And  tho  statute  defiaefl  this  higher  oilucntion  to  mean 
all  "etlucation  in  advance  of  common  olomontary  branches, 
which  includes  the  work  of  academies*  colleges,  niuver* 
sities,  professional  and  technical  schools,  and  educational  work 
connected  with  librarioe,  niufiouins,  uniroraity  exteneion  coatMS, 
atid  similar  agencies."  The  "other  duties"  which  have  be«n 
sssigned  to  it  from  time  to  time  are :  the  charge  of  the  State 
Library  and  Museum,  and  the  caro  of  examinations,  not  only 
those  for  which  they  ronfer  degrees  or  licenses  themsetres,  but  of 
examinations  in  all  tho  academies  of  the  University,  and  for  on- 
trsDoe  to  tho  colleges  and  profosaioual  and  technical  schools  of 
tho  State.  Beside  this  it  has  tho  ciiru  of  all  lihmrios  owned  by 
tho  State,  and  tho  right  and  duty  to  issue  all  cttarters  or  pro- 
visional charters  to  any  incorporated  educational  institution  from 
Kiadergarteu  to  Uuivemity.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
care  of  all  the  State's  educational  interests  was  originally  vested. 
in  the  Itegents,  the  oflico  of  Superintendent  dating  only  from 
1864,  so  that  if  tho  "single  headed"  odroiutscrBtion  should  be 
adopted,  by  tho  wisdom  of  tho  Jjcgislaturi!,  it  would  be  a  return 
to  the  origioal  plan.  I  doubt  whether  much  expcoec  would  be 
saved  by  tho  operation.  Thoro  would  still  have  to  be  two  inde- 
pendent Sutierinteudouts  of  the  two  L>epartments  of  Higher  and 
Eleniunlury  Kilucatiou  and  thu  staff  of  omployoca  could  hardly 
ba  leoBenod,  except  that  perhaps  a  single  treasaror  might  suffice. 
The  gaiu  would  be  in  a  permanent,  unpolitical,  non-partisan, 
nniform  administration,  iiiatoiul  of  a  chaugiog,  personal,  political 
administration  by  an  individual  chosen  every  tbreo  years.  And 
the  individual  would  bo  selected  by,  and  subject  to  the  permanent 
Bogents  of  thu  University  ;  purely  odncational  qualifications, 
without  any  re|)iird  to  party,  being  the  ground  of  his  soloction. 

Tliu  organization  moat  closely  resomhling  the  RugouU  is  the 
Unircnity  of  Kmncc,  as  organisod  by  tho  first  Napoleon,  March 
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17, 1808,  twenty-fonr  years  nfter  that  of  the  State  of  New 
ai)il  dourly  modcHud  on  it.  The  decree  of  Napoleort  the 
coiiGdiHl  public  education  thronghont  the  empire  ezclDHirely] 
thu  Uiiivurtfit)'  of  France.  The  wi»tora  of  Napoleon  in  adopt 
the  roorgtiriization  of  the  ITniror^ij  of  the  State  of  Kev  Yt 
as  liis  model  is  shown  by  tho  fact,  that  Itepahlican  Prance  Btitl 
adUures  to  a  corrospoiidiiig  "  singlo-headed.  responsible  maoagv- 
meut  uf  all  etaW  vduoutiuiial  iuUirvst^.'' 

The  Unirersitf  has  gone  on  increasing  )t«  work»  year  by  year. 
Tlic  Regents  themnclvcs,  bound  by  onth  to  tho  faithful  iliaoharg« 
of  their  duties,  reccire  no  salaries  and  hnre  no  porfjtmius. 
Host  of  them  have  been  familiar  for  years  with  the  detail  of  their 
duttcii,  and  come  with  great  regulnrity  to  tho  meetings,  whose 
affairs,  I  undertabo  to  eay,  arc  od  miniate  red  by  them  with  the 
most  intelligent  and  nuselfish  interest.  Ah  the  yoangust  bat  two 
of  tho  Utigoiits,  I  nmy  eay  this  witliout  any  pcraouality.  1  am 
bound  to  add  that  iu  my  own  knowledge  of  public  bodies  and  of 
public  sciTniiU,  it  it)  most  unuaual  to  hour  an  uusaloried  public 
board  criticieed  forcularging  the  extent,  and  improving  the  char* 
ftCter  of  its  unpaid  serrice.  Chancellor  Curtis,  in  his  memorable 
adilre^  before  the  Uuircraity  Convocation  in  July,  ISdO,  nsod 
these  words : 

■*Notwltbat«ndiog  the  dignity  of  lU  orl«iii,  the  eb&meter  of  fl 
FbRfiDt*,  and  the  oonstA&tty  Increasing  Importance  of  Its  aerrlce,  tb«  tTnP 
TOraity  has  loDR  been  and  stlllls  slDffulsrly  oaknowD  to  the  (treat  ranlU- 
ttid«  o(  oar  follow^ltlsrim.  Tho  popalar  Idea  of  a  ReK«nt,  nfty  yoara  »go, 
was  that  of  &  Teaerable  Qgare,  clUicr  b«ld  or  gray  beaded,  o(  irrtpnMch- 
aMe  respectability  and  InoxprcBelble  pomp  of  maimer,  wbom  tottering  sups 
wecoalded  by  agold  bekdcdvjttie,  whcw4  iDfsteriotia  otUc«  was  aneompr^ 
bended,  it  uut  InooiDpreheiiaible,  and  wboae  oapect  altogether  might  sug- 
gesL  m.  ro«eillz0d  f UDCtioaAry  of  the  pAl»oeoic  period." 

The  peraonnt'I  of  the  Boaid  to-day — whoso  oldest  members  are : 
Pr.  Upson,  Mr.  Martin  I.  Towosend,  Mr.  W.  Ij.  Bostmck,  M 
Chaiincey  M.  Depew,  Mr.  Charlos  E.   Fitch,  Dr.  0   H.  Wu 
^tr.  Wliit«]flw  Ruid,  Dr  W.  U   Watmn,   Mr.  Uonry  E.  Turr 
atid  Mr.  8t.  UlaJr  MuKelway — hardlv  comvji  up  to  this  itni 
portraitui'o. 

And  I  can  do  no  better   than  quoto  from   timt  same 

Chancellor  Ourtis's  deiinition  of  the  kind  and  viuioty  of  work 

whiuh  they  are  held  respousible — 

"  WhMo  the  origlaal  powers  of  Ibe  Uiitverslty  were  rtcm.  ih«  i 
tioii  of  tbe  State  with  the  •errlou  ol  tho  ttegenU  U  *hgwa  by  ttit  i 
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BWit  of  thow  powere.  In  18U  tfac;  were  made  LrrutecN  o(  the  SLite  Lihr»rj 
kail  oertAlB  k>c«l  UwUbrarlM.  Tbe  next  year  th«y  woro  eroatcd  truat«e« 
of  tbfl  State  Maieom  of  Natural  nUtory.  Tbaj  an  aotboriMFc!,  at  tbeir 
ili»cr«tloii.u>coater  Ibu  hl^luMl  boaorary  dcgrooa,  io  appoint  boattUol 
■nodical  vxamlDors,  and,  on  tb«ir  nooioinendatlon,  toconfor  tbgdogns  of 
M.  U.  Tbcj  hold  exatuinatlODB  and  grant  ccrtiUcat«s  preliminary  to  legal 
atodlM,  and  i&  all  tb«  aeademlea  they  bold  cxamlnatlotu  which  detemlDC 
lli«  fltandaHs  o(  aeadoailB  tnatnicclon  In  Now  Yoric.  Tbey  orectutodlaui 
of  tbeblatortcAl  docameota  of  the  State,  sod  of  certain  lcHiaUUiTcducuincM(». 
Tli«y  maiuCalu  a  du{(tlc«t«  depATttuent  of  docunuiDta.  and  conduct  the  pobli- 
eatloo  aod  diatribution  of  Stot«  worksof  tltehi^beat  wlentlBccharacK^i.  and 
they  ban  ehamo  of  the  InwallKatloQ  of  the  ooaditloo  of  th«  State  bouudariea 
and  of  restoriDB  lb«  monumeDts  sIook  the  Itac*.  Finally,  after  mora  than 
a  century,  th«  LfttKlilalura  u(  IH&)  itUeDted  the  coofldence  of  the  Stale  In  the 
dlaenttoo  and  fidelity  of  tho  Hcgco»  hy  the  paaslng  of  an  n«i  dcHnlng  Lh« 
porpoae,  powen,  and  orguilsation  of  ih«  Linlrcrtity,  Incorporating  with 
liaaHUtiitantial  parta  tbeSlatn  Ijbrary  and  Muaettm,aad  atUl  furttitircon- 
dnuHitfaDdonlafiritisltfl  Boopu  and  aulhority.  From  all  tlte  luslUutloua 
nulijvct  to  tbeir  slsltatlon  (he  ll^tC^ola  may  rrqolni  on  annual  report  undrr 
oath,  and  for  anfBeleot  cause  they  may  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  charter 
of  any'lDjililuClonaf  the  UolTeralty— that  Is  to  My.  of  any  Incorporated 
GQlktcvs  uuivonity,  Madomy,  •cho(>l,  library,  or  mowum  In  the  State  of 
Kaw  York." 

In  tho  extent  and  tfaoroajthnoss  of  tlicir  system  o(  exnmina* 
tioni  aod  inspection,  and  in  their  ability  to  expose  and  slop  all 
Iho  fraudulent  pretences  of  unprincipled  teachers,  of  imrenl  instita- 
tions,  and  of  bogus  degrees,  thoj  bare  nndoiibtcdiy  protcctod  Ihe 
Cnir  name  of  tho  highor  edocation  of  the  State  of  Now  York,  and 
stcndily  lifted  the  itandard  of  good  learning. 

Somo  data  will  show  the  expense  of  labor  by  which  tbts 
has  been  brought  about  and  the  estininte  in  which  the  Uni- 
rcnity  is  hutd  irhuro  its  work  is  kuuwn.  Out  of  the  4:21 
acbools  which  are  connect^]  with  the  University,  39;j  tako 
the  liegeats'  examinations,  which  are  entirely  witlioat  ex- 
pense to  the  schools.  This  is  an  incroase  of  2'.i  per  cent. 
in  four  years.  Tt  will  give  some  little  idea  of  tho  work 
which  it  involves,  when  I  say  that  these  examinations  are  held  in 
68  sobjecLs,  and  that  it  required  tho  examination  of  303,471 
papem  last  year,  of  which  185,677  were  cluimod  hy  tho  suhoola, 
1BA,676  allowed  by  the  Univorsity,  and  20,001  rejected.  In  1803 
scadetuic  diplomas  Biid  certiflcatcs  woregmiiled  to  4,107  persons, 
whiob  again  ii  an  incrnase  in  four  yearti  of  ^01  perconL  The 
work  of  the  University  has  grown  in  five  years  in  some  of 
the  divisions  at  least  600  per  cent,  TTio  record  book 
shows  loat  year  the  writing  of  32,  148  letters.      Having  spread 
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from  one  deportment,  which  it  originullj  coutaioed,  to 
dejinrtmentfi, — the  Ucgtmta'  olHoo  proper,  the  departmant  of 
examinations,  of  cxtenBion,  of  public  libraries,  of  the  StaU 
Library,  and  of  the  State  Mnaeam, — the  duties  of  tho  TTd 
vursity  have  proportionatelj  increased.  And  that  thoj 
well  done  ie  indicated  bj  tho  fact  that  at  tho  World'A  Fa 
not  only  were  70  awards  issued  to  the  edacational  exlubit,  bnt 
there  were  eereu  distinct  awards  to  the  exhibits  of  the  Regent^ 
olfice;  six  to  the  examinatioD  department,  three  to  the  cxteuaifl 
department,  six  to  the  State  Library,  6Te  to  the  State  Libnirr 
School,  two  to  the  StatA  Museum.  And  the  first  collective  award 
reads,  "  To  tho  TTnivergity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  excd- 
lenco  and  comprehenBiveness  in  the  ciliibit  of  the  five  great 
depnrtmcnta'— <:xecutivCj  examination,  extension,  library, 
museum." 

It  is  a  mere  play  on  words,  a  pure  pandering  to 
prejudice,  an  abeoluto  appeal  to  cIiua  jeitlousies,  to  array  as  an- 
tagonistio  the  higher  against  tho  elementary  education  of  tlie 
State  ;  no  matter  why,  or  by  whom,  it  is  done.  The  begmdgiiig 
of  money,  or  the  refusal  of  appropriations,  to  academic  woric, 
under  the  pretence  that  more  money  is  needed  for  elementiuy 
achools,  is  aa  wise  as  it  would  be  to  prohibit  tho  pnrchase  of  inoat 
in  a  household,  because  tho  children  of  the  family  neodc^l  milk. 
In  a  well-to-do  and  well-ordered  honschold,  Jo/A  will  be  pronded. 
And  New  York  if  well  enough  to-da  If  it  is  well  ordered,  it 
will  incres80  it^  capacity  for  elemontary  education,  and  do  wIihl 
is  needed  to  maintain  its  High-schools  and  Academies.  It  must 
be  remembered  iu  discussing  this  subject  that  money  will  not 
make  schools  ;  that  something  is  needed  beside  bricka  and  mortar. 
What  is  needed  for  good  elementary  schools  is  the  training  of 
good  teachers.  And  the  mutual  and  complementary  reialion  be- 
tween the  Common  School  and  the  Academy  is  that  the  one  fur- 
nishes the  pupils  and  tho  other  the  teaohera  of  the  State. 

WXbUAlf   Ca06WKLL  DoA!7K. 
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L— SIGNLFICAKCE  AND  AIMS  OF  THE  MOVKMENT. 

BT  HAJOB-OSKBRAL   O.  O.  HOWABD. 

WiUTEVER  be  the  caase  or  causes,  a  finaacial  depreBsion  liiu 
como  upon  our  coantr}'  and  bUU  exists,  tiigautic  effortu  udU 
iMcriQces  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  bankers,  and  other  bnaiueas 
men  could  not  avert  the  day  of  its  coming  or  prevent  its  long 
contiQUAnee.  Oar  wismt  thinkers  impute  the  sad  eitnation  to  a 
want  of  muttial  eunfidenoe  between  the  holders,  the  depositors, 
and  the  nsorB  of  eapiLul  and  all  others  who  make  up  our  tiuanctal 
life.  The  want  of  couRdoncc,  the;  for  the  most  part  assert, 
oomeB  from  polidcal  cansos,  particuhirly  from  legislattou,  or  the 

iWBBt  of  lcgi;s1ation.  In  spite  of  charitable  provisiong  for  tho 
unemployed,  to  cpite  of  the  uonstniction  of  sewers,  roads,  streets, 
wid  other  public  works  by  cities  and  TillageH,  ia  spite  of  all 
direct  and  indirect  muDtcipal  and  State  aid.  the  depreaaion  is 
■till  upon  us.  Capitalii^ts  are  crippled  in  their  cnteqtrises  and 
wage-caruers  are  discharged  or  rodacod  in  their  wages. 
The  lateet  phase  of  the  struggle  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
people  to  reooTer  their  usual  economic  equilibrinm  is  this 
''Coxey  movement. "  It  is  tiniqne  in  its  iuception,  dilTurcnt 
from  any  other  In  the  history  of  our  eonutry,  and,  tiidoed. 
qnite  unlike  ordinary  revolutionary  experiments.  The  attempt 
to  ftffect  Uuitcd  States  legislation  by  organizing  the  nnem- 
ployed  into  peaceful  bosta  and  marching  them,  without  pre- 
vious fumiithing  of  supplie?,  by  the  precarious  means  of  beg- 
ging their  way  Cur  huudaHls  of  miles,  to  the  Capiul  ap[>ear8 
to  ordinary  minds  the  height  of  absurdity.  Yet  notwith- 
standing an  almost  unanimous  prew  against  their  contemp1atc<l 
expediiiou,  notwithsuuding  tho  discourajtcmeat  by  members  of 
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Congro&g  with  hardly  a  diasenting  voice*  and  bU  legal  checks 
iiIKjti  thoiii  b^  State  and  UniUnl  8tatcji  execntivo  power,  ('oxe/'s 
first  contingent  is  already  in  Washington,  Kelly's  from  Saq 
Francinco  at  Des  Moines,  la. ;  Fryers,  orgaDizod  in  lioa  Angeles, 
Cal.,  is  iu  Ponnsylrania  ;  the  Bbode  Island  body,  calling  itaelf  a 
delegation  of  nnemployed  workmen,  has  pasaed  New  York  ;  and 
many  other  compiuiies  nnder  difFerent  designations  are  orgai 
ing,  or  have  already  accomplished  miles  on  roatc. 

I.— IDEA  0»  THE  OBQAXIZATIOX. 

The  idea  of  the  organization  of  a  "  Commonweal  Army  ori^> 
atcd  in  the  mind  of  one  man,  living  in  SvCassillon,  Ohio,  Jaoob 
Slecher  Coiey.  Mr.  Coxey  hml  no  special  prominence  before 
this  time.  Hia  scheme,  new  enough  and  aiirpriaing,  first  bronght 
his  name  before  the  public.  He  took  the  side  of  the  unemployed 
and  all  nnfortanatee  iu  his  horaaguee  :  and  he  called  himself  one 
of  them.  Ujj  sincerity  has  been  questioned  beoaose  ha  is  the 
owner  of  a  large  property  in  horses,  and  also  poesesMS  a  stone 
quarry,  and  evidently  is  not  in  want  His  private  means  vote 
precisely  what  was  luieded  to  make  a  start,  and  he  has  certainly 
re-enforced  his  scheme  by  liberal  contributions.  lie  profesML 
himself  in  politics  a  Populist,  and  is  reputed  in  religion  to  bjH 
Theosophlst. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  motives  of  men.  Tho  desire  for 
notoriety,  doiibtleae,  enters  largely.  Yet  Ooxej's  ideas  are  not 
inooQsistent  with  sincerity  ou  bis  part,  because  the  notion  that 
those  who  occupy  the  seats  of  power  can  issue  fiat  money  is,  m 
I  understand  it,  tho  doctrine  of  a  large  nnmber  of  onr  cittae^f 
With  this  political  doctrine  and  an  Orieutal  anti-Ohristiun  faith  IP 
a  man's  heart,  it  is  not  illogical  for  him  to  call  upon  tho  govern- 
ment  ofTlcials  to  relievo  immediate  want  by  public  works  and 
public  money.  Perhaps  it  required  all  the  folly  of  this  Coxey 
demonstratiou  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  roprcsontatireB  can 
never  bo  selF-oonstituted,  and  that  they  most  bo  restricted  by  tha 
will  of  thow  they  represent. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  in  an  editorial  of  date  May  7,  con- 
denses this  thought,  which  I  strongly  indorse  : 

"  In  Rplrtt  and  In  morah.  If  not  yet  In  law.  It  Ia  the  blgbtiSI  of  eriniM  for 
vxy  mob  In  this  oouDCry  to  bjuuidc  to  be  '  the  twoplc*  As  it  [»  hisb  treajM 
in  a  monarchy  Co  assnma  tb^  power  or  tho  title*  o^  the  Hovcrcliin,  ao,  In  tUa 
tree  country,  it  la  an  attempt  to  uauip  (be  soverelgntj  when  any  body  of 


fiiVD.  Kcllnj;  outolde  i>f  the  mode*  provided  for  expresaion  of  tbe  people's 
will,  prat«ad»  tbat  It  iniut  b«  respected  uul  obojcd  fta  (be  people." 

II.— TBB   DtFPBBEKT  CONTISOBNTa, 

It  DUj  be  veil  to  coiisidor  the  difforent  contingentfl  more  Iq 
detail.  Aj  soon  oa  tho  report  of  the  idea  of  a  march  on  Woahin^- 
ton  was  spread  abroail  through  the  press,  and  the  nova  piibliihcd 
that  Ck)xo;'a  army  wiia  actually  en  route,  kindred  spirits  of  the 
reitlese,  adventoron^,  and  irresponsible  were  nssctnbled  under 
leaden  of  their  own  choosing.  Some  of  them  are  Socialista,  and 
come  bare  Anarchiittic  tendencies.  Doubtless  there  are  wurtby 
men  among  them  who  hare  been  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
who  under  the  pinohiugs  of  porerty  have  not  known  which  way 
to  turo  for  relief.  There  are  also  nnmboraof  very  young  men 
who  have  escapeJ  from  homo  control  and  enjoy  any  sort  of  excit- 
ing adveotnre,  oven  though  it  may  involve  priration  and  hardship. 
The  enrolled  armios  number  from  fifty  to  a  few  hundred  each. 
Their  loaders  appear  to  have  been  elected  ;  and  they  nro  denomi- 
nated gcueralBf  and  in  fact ''  tho  Common  weal "  and  thclndustrtnla 
have  onimiUted  military  nomouclaturo  throughout.  Erery  offi- 
cial hue  come  to  hia  position  by  the  votes  of  thoeo  who  aervo 
under  him. 

The  Bnt  contingent  organized,  next  after  Coxe/s  division  in 
Ohio,  was  Fryc's.  Uis  constitation  was  adapted  at  Los  Angelee, 
Gal.,  March  6,  1804.  In  tlie  preamble  to  his  constitation  ho  sots 
forth  his  followers'  cuusoa  for  compltunt :  Firsts  in  the  form  of 
epigrammatic  statements,  viz,: 

"Uieevtlflof  marderDaacompetlttOD;  theeapplantlos  of  inannai  l&bar  by 
OMcblnn? ;  tb«  L'xccwiw  MuiiKuliAn  and  paajwr  ImmlffratlDa ;  the  carae  of 
aH«n  UndlorxUam;  thn  csploiuUon,  bjr  rent,  mriflt,  and  Intercat,  of  the 
products  of  tod — b&Tc  Bcntnhl[j»d  Uie  wealth  of  the  uatioa  Into  tbebaud» 
of  tba  few  and  plneed  tb«  muse*  in  a  state  of  hopdcM  desUtttUoo. 

decond,  by  qucetious : 

<■)  "  Whj  la  It  tboM  wbo  prodace  food  are  honffrr  I " 
(bit  "  Why  Is  It  tbOM  who  nuke  clotboa  ato  rftKged  I " 
fet  "  Why  !■  It  tboM  who  balld  palAces  an  boaBeleaBl** 
(d>  "  Vthj  Lb  tt  tboae  who  do  the  a^on^  woifc  are  forced  to  obooM  bft- 
tween  begKary,  crime,  or  sulctde  In  a  nation  that  bM  fertile  wil  eaotigb  to 
pndaca  pleotj  to  fcvd  sod  ctotbo  the  world ;  m&tvrfftl  cnou^ih  lo  balld  pal- 
aCM  to  bOOae  them  nil  ;  naA  productlTa  capacitj^  tbrouKh  UborftaTittfi  nw 
cblaer]'  of '10.000  mlMioa  maa  power  and  only  atxtj-flTemlUloneoala  Co  feed, 
dotbv,  4uid  sbeltert" 

VOL.  oLvin.— HO.  4AL  44 
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The  puqioso  of  the  mo?emoat  u  then  oxprossed,  recognizing 

tbc  fact  that 

*'  if  wt!  wUh  to  uteape  the  doom  of  the  past  ctTlItntran  sorortbiog 
moat  be  dODo  And  Aom  (luickly.  ll^Kforc  we,  am  patriotic  AmeclcBD 
cltlietw,  have  oreanized  onmelvca  laUi  on  lodastrlal  Army  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  CQntrslialnK  oU  tbe  aneinplored  AmericKn  cltlwDS  at  tliu  svat  ol 
ftarcrtiiDKiit  (Waa)iluKtou,  D.  Ct  aiul  t«nder  ouriiervlow  tQ  fevd,  clotbv. 
and  nhcltrr  thv  nAtlOQ'n  needy,  aiul  to  aecompllah  thin  end  wo  toMkb  tbe 
iolloiTing  dcmatid  on  Mig  government: 

"  UU  GoTernmeot  employment  for  all  bcr  UDemployed  cltlteos.* 

**8nd.  Tlio  proliibttion  ol  {ur«l)(u  iDimlgratlon  lor  tea  yeant." 

"Jlrd.  That  ao  alien  be  allowed  to  own  real  estate  In  the  United  StaUft-* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Frjro'e  poople  make  a  slightly  difleroat 
demund  from  Ooxey's.  Coxey's  is  BiibotaDttallj-  under  twoheade; 
nnit,  iho  ropcal  b;  Congnwa  of  alt  in terest- bearing  Ininds  and  the 
ieeaancc  of  t5U0,000,000  in  irredeemable  paper  money ;  Congroaa 
to  Tost  in  man icipali ties  tbe  power  to  issue  to  tbe  United  States 
gorernment  nou-interest  bearing  bonds,  tbeae  bonds  to  be  repaid 
at  tbe  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annom  ;  second,  the  revenad  so 
untliorized  and  raiHcd  ia  to  bo  expended  in  the  iroprorcmcnt  and 
constmotion  of  publio  Toa/h.  It  is  farther  stated  that  the  entire 
amount  sihall  hi;  expended  at  the  mte  of  ♦30,000,000  per  month 
and  nridcr  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Kelly's  contingent  was  called  together  from  tbe  anomployod 
in  San  Francisco.  That  city  could  hardly  help  furniahinx  a  quota 
from  the  rougher  element  who  are  ready  for  any  change.  Some 
fifteen  hnndred  joined  at  once.  San  Francisco  vith  ririd  remem- 
brance of  its  orperieoco  in  the  days  of  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  Kearney  sand-lot  proceedings,  noted  prudently 
and  promptly  in  this  Kelly  case,  to  wit :  to  help  the  Kelly 
army  at  onoe  acroas  the  hay  to  Oakland.  The  Oakland  aitizenB, 
under  inatant  stress,  saooeeded  in  procuring  transpurtutton  from 
their  city  onward;  and  CaHfomiansspod  their  way  as  far  aaOgden. 
Here  the  Grst  difficolty  with  the  railroads  arose.  A  conrt  deci- 
sion, however,  soon  directed  the  railnxid  company  lo  retaru  the 
men  to  CaJifomia  or  take  them  aomehow  beyond  the  conrfs 
jnrisdiotion.  The  result  was  that  the  Union  Pacific  carried  them 
as  far  as  Omaha.  By  auxiliarieB  {women  among  them)  Kelly's 
men  poGacd  across  the  Miasouri.  At  Ooancil  RIulTfi  tliey  wore 
obliged  to  leave  their  box-cars.  A  largo  nombbr  of  workmoo 
from  the  mills  and  shops  of  Omaha  nod  vicinity  took  a  hoUda;r 
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and  BBize<]  a  Rook  Island  train  for  Kollj  and  his  people.  Wod- 
derfiil  to  tell,  Kolly  declined  to  take  advantage  of  this  kindness 
nnleu  lie  had  the  formal  oonsent  of  the  railway  management.  Ue 
•aid  that  his  induHtriaU  were  duturminod  to  break  no  law.  Bat 
Kully's  love  of  law  and  order  appears  to  be  a  little  apaamodic,  for 
his  previous  speech  as  reported,  made  at  tho  pnblio  meeting  at 
Omaiia,  has  these  expressive  words :  "  My  commdes,  we  may  have 
trouble  before  we  reach  Waahington.  8omo  of  us  may  never  re- 
turn. It  may  be  you  ;  it  may  bo  me ;  and  I  hiivo  no  doubt  it  will 
bo  some  of  U3."  Dero  be  paused  a  moment.  The  2,000  men 
who  Barronnded  him  became  atill  as  death.  Then  he  continued  : 
"All  revolutions  hare  received  a  baptism  of  blood,  and  I  don't 
exj>ect  this  one  will  bo  an  oxcoptioa  to  the  ralc.*^ 

The  most  sigmOcantfviituro  of  the  Omaba  and  the  Ooonoil 
BltilFs  sojourn  was  the  Indorsemeat  this  industrial  Army  received 
from  prominent  citizens,  as  well  as  from  thonsands  of  workroen 
in  those  cities.  A  clergyman  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the 
meeting  above  referred  to:  "  It  had  given  him  mnch  pleasnre 
to  UsUm  to  the  clearneas,  good  jndgmont,  and  eloquence  of  the 
ooiiimaudor  of  the  Industrial  Array.  The  members  of  tliatarmy, 
he  was  convinced,  were  willing  to  engage  m  any  kind  of  honor- 
able t<nl,  had  they  the  opportunity."  .  .  .  *•  He  was  n  firm 
believer  in  the  principle  that  this  was  a  nation  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people."  "We  do  not  rule;  nor  will  we  rule  as  loug  aa 
there  are  packed  cancnsea  and  venal  l^slatures ;  bat  when  there 
is  jnatico  to  all  there  will  be  a  change."  Certainly  this  address, 
if  correctly  reported,  bonlers  on  revolution  quite  as  much  as  Cox- 
ey's  or  Fryo's,  and  is  enoouragiug  the  wrong  sort  of  methods  for 
getting  rid  of  corrupt  voting  and  onmiiuU  legislation. 

(''^tsge raid's  contingent  which  left  Providence.  It.  I.,  the  latter 
part  of  April  had  a  similar  exjurience  to  the  Westurn  Industrial 
forces.  They  appear  to  have  excited  more  fear  thunsymi^thy  tm 
Ui«y  passed  from  town  to  town.  Under  this  fear  supplies  were 
given  them.  Uanl  marching  and  cold  nights  caused  many  to 
drop  oot  of  the  ranks  and  abandon  tlie  enterprise.  Still  quite  a 
body,  fifty  men  at  toast,  have  gone  on  boyond  the  Hudson. 

Yoor  readers  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  Uutte  Goxey 
oootingent,  five  hundred  strong,  under  the  oommand  of  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Hogan.  They  eutered  an  engine-house  of  the 
£Iortbcm  Pacific  Railroad,  aeized  an  engine,  mode  up  a  tnun  of 
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six  care,  and  undertook  to  mava  on  by  rail.  Ttio  local  aathon- 
tiea  impedod  tbom,  bat  at  last  they  got  away  aud  crossed  tlM 
maia  ridge  of  t!ie  ICocky  Mountains,  reaotung  the  regnlar  liod  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  at  Logan.  With  few  hiudrdncea  Hogan's 
contingent  kept  on  to  Forsythe,  Mont.,  where  they  were  stopped 
and  aiTi>sted  bj  0nitod  Stiitcs  troops  aont  ont  from  Fort  Keogh. 
It  appears  in  this  oaso  that  the  Unitod  States  conid  act  dt* 
rcctly  npon  the  roquOBt  of  the  Governor  of  Montana.  Ills  re- 
quest was  boBod  not  only  on  the  riot  and  bloodahod  which  rosnltod 
from  the  oombat  with  the  Bheriifa,  but  on  the  fact  that  Hogan's 
men  took  property  from  the  poesession  of  the  Keceirent,  who 
were  otticera  of  the  United  States  Court. 

Eight  or  ten  other  contingents  from  different  parts  of  the 
conntry  between  New  York  and  Seattle,  calling  thoniselTOS  com- 
panies or  divisions  of  the  Indnstrial  Army  or  the  Army  of  the 
Commotiwe-al.  are  to-day  marching  or  biToiiocking  along  the  differ- 
ent railroads  wbluti  intersect  our  extensive  oonutr;.  Thoro  ia 
litUo  variation  of  allogation  of  grievance  or  remedy  among  them 
for  the  ills  they  sufEer. 

Mr.  Morrisou  I.  SwUt,  a  well-knowo  Socialist,  has  added  a 
little  by  the  issnance  of  a  petition  in  behalf  of  tKe  New  Kogland 
contingent  as  follows  : 

"We  iwtitlon  Consraa : 

"1.  To  provide  farms  aod  faotoiica  whore  the  nnemploTed  now  and  M 
all  tim«>i  IwrvjifU'r  m«y  be  &bl«  to  appl;  tbeir  labor  productive! 7  for  th«  sap 
pljof  tbetrown  wtuiu.  ' 

"8.  To  take  )it«pa  to  amcod  tli«  Cotntlttttioa  of  tba  Uolted  Statesao 
tbat  It  aball  afllrin  th«  lij^t  of  awry  ona  to  bave  work. 

"3.  To  abolisb  all  iat«l«at-bearini;  booda. 

**4.  To  (urnUb  Irumedlateemplojtnetit  for  the  aoemploTcd  bj  begloali^ 
the  eonslruction  of  good  roads  on  a  Inrgce  noalo  IhroDgboDl  the  coaattj. 

"  S.  To  nationalise  the  roilnwdi,  Uu  tclograph,  and  the  aitau. 

"6L  Toaee  that  all  land  not  In  actual  oh  Is  thrown  open  Ui  coltlvstloil 
hj  ttaoae  vrbo  aru  wUliog  to  cultivate  IL 

**7.  ToestablUh  acommlaalontolaveBttsstethc  adviaablllEf  of  aatioo- 
aliBlaK  trust*." 

Tbe  whole  movement  has  little  present  terror  in  it  Most 
mnn  arc  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  singularly  vanegi^ed  chBract«r 
of  its  make-up  and  at  the  folliosof  ita  votariag.  Still  the  old 
proverb  that  "  Where  there  is  much  smoke  there  is  some  fire  "  will 
^ply  here;  and  it  is  worth  one's  while  to  pause  and  consider 
what  it  all  signifies.    It  is  certainly  one  symptom  of  the  dreadful 
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ntirest  that  ia  jnst  iiow>  like  the  effects  of  a  ferer,  afflicting  and 
weakening  onr  whole  people. 

Ul.— SOMB  COVrjLBtSOKfl  Vtm  HISTOkIC  KVBNTS. 

We  read  in  the  hiator;  of  King  Suul  how  little  by  littl^  he 
and  hitt  suhjects  deported  from  right  ways ;  and  hov  David,  whom 
SuDiQel  bod  already  anointed  to  be  king  in  the  place  of  Saal,  was 
driven  out  frum  Uiu  royal  houefl ;  and  how  he  hu<>ame  a  wanderer, 
impoverished  to  the  last  decree.  In  a  remote  part  of  the  king- 
dom at  the  care  of  Adollam  he  made  his  hcadtiuarturs  ; 

"  «nd  whcahlabrothen  and  all  hix  falhcr'a  buoxn  hvaril  of  II,  thry  went 
down  to  htm  ibither.  And  Lticm  (^Itirird  th»niiH>lTrN  nntg  hlin,  ererj  one 
iJiftt  wu  In  dis;r«M ;  *nd  crcrj  OD^  thAt  hAd  a  creditor,  uid  owry  one  Uihi 
hid  aa  enblt4«r«d  Bptrlt;  and  h«  becoiue  &  captala  orer  Ui«in  ;  and  tbcfv 
wen  with  blin  about  (oar  hundred  tuen." 

That  lingular  gathering  Saul  and  all  thoee  loyal  to  him  were 
at  first  disposetl  to  treat  with  contempt.  Their  condnct  and 
their  compoHition  jnatiBed  his  feeling  and  his  action,  bnt  not- 
willistanding  the  apparent  cmzinces  of  David's  conduct  and  that 
of  hia  followers,  tliey  were  oveiUually  the  conquerors  of  the 
cnemiea  of  Itirael,  and  the  sabjagatora  of  the  whole  hoase  and 
following  of  the  great  King  8aiil  himBclf.  This  ituitance  haa 
aome  points  of  stmilarity  to  our  Couimouweal  contingonta.  It 
may  make  all  thoughtful  people  carefully  study  and  weigh  the 
canses  of  the  great  dietnrbancej,  of  which  this  marching  on 
Washington  is  hut  a  symptom  ;».«.,  if  we  as  a  people,  as  a 
nation,  bare  been  wandering  away  from  those  priniMpIoa  which 
God  approves,  it  is  high  time  for  na  to  find  ont  onr  errors,  both 
in  the  laws  and  in  their  cxecntion,  and  speedily  correct  them. 
Something  has  diBtnrbod  quite  generally  that  confidence  which  is 
esBential  to  a  healthful  business  life.  That  conOdeuco  must  be 
restored,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Prencb  Revolution  there  was  asingolar 
morement.  It  was  of  "  Five  hnndretl  and  seventeen  men,  with 
captains  of  fifteen  and  tons  well  armed  all ;  with  musket  on 
shoulder ;  sabre  on  thigh  ;  nay,  they  drive  three  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
for  who  knows  what  obstacles  may  occur  ?  "  At  the  coll  from 
Paris  of  Karbaronx,  one  of  the  ablest  conspirators  against  the 
mte  of  IjonitiXVI.,  in  the  city  of  Manoilles  as^mbled  these  men 
(Joly  5Ui,  l-t^i),  Xhuii  watchword  was :  " Uarcti>  ulrikedovn Uia 
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tyrant ! "  Tt  Appears  that  tbo  marching  boat  was  really  mode  np  fc 
the  most  part  of  honsoholders  and  meu  well-to-do  who,  in  thij  lan- 
guage of  Burbaroiu,  "  knew  how  bo  die."  Thoy  wore,  H  u  true, 
Bccaacd  by  their  enemies  of  being  idlers,  brigands,  sod  convicts. 
Their  conduct  en  route,  however,  ta  no  way  justified  the  accu- 
sation. Ou  arrival  at  Paris  wo  have  this  remarkable  speech 
trom  thcee  Marseilhiui :  J 

"We  hsTO  come  ntinib«>rlii|{  fi<r«  bnadrod  to  Fnv  ourMelrwi  frurn  the 
oath  which  Manelllea  h&n  titktu  to  flghc  for  liberty :  hub  liberty  fs  not  ihe 
cAuao  of  the  kins.  When  we  go  to  Bbed  our  blood  It  la  of  Important  to  oa 
to  know  whether  wc  abed  Ibcc  blood  for  Loob  XVT.  or  for  oor  ooanUj. 
We  aak  you  legUUton  to  prorldo  for  oar  ■abalKteao*  t" 

The     result    of  the    coming   of  these    men  to    Paris    wit 
their  inapirinj;  song  of  *'  Marchons,  Marchons,"  it  well  known. 
They  ma^le   the  revolution  an  actuality.     Thoy  atmck  the  blow 
against  tlm  Swiss  (^uanl,  and  became  the  nuclens  around  which 
all  active  revolutioiiiitts  guLhereil.    The  king  Qod  to  the  Aasein-, 
bly  (or  protection  against  theae  men  who  were  so  desperately  it 
earnest.     Their  m:irch  and  their  aoug  have  entered  into  bistorj 
aa  an  inspiration  to  all  lovers  of  liberty,  aud  especially  to  Freud 
l)atriot«.    At  first  it  was  hoped  by  Barbaronx  and  by  the  Mnr- 
seiliaia  tbemsolvca  that  no   bloodshed  wonld   reanlt   from   thei^H 
coming,  though  tliey  came  armed  and  cqnipped  for  battle.     TIm| 
contrast  between    this  movement  of  the  Maraeillais  and  that  of 
the  several  Industrinl  armies  now  on  the  way  to  Washington  is 
very  marked.     First :  Our  country  already  Ims  the  constitutional 
liberty   for    which    the   Mursoillais  were   cuotuudiug ;    for.   all 
France  just  then  was  (as  oors  is  not)  in  bitter  anarchy.     Se*;-^ 
ond :   Thoy  wore  actually  organized  for  war   aud   performcdfl 
this  pnr|>ose  of  their  organization  and  their  dejlaralloo.     The 
only  similarity  between  the  one  and  the  other  is  i»  their  mareh^^ 
ing  toward  their  Capital.    Theirs  was  a  menace  to  the  exiatinj 
governnit'iit,  this  of  Coxoy  is  ostensibly  a  aeries  of  petitions 
our  representativee  for  benevolent  legialatioa.     There  is  no  pos-' 
siblo  similarity  between  those  Industrial  forces  claiming  logisl*- 
tion  for  "  the  Communweul  "  and  the  asaembliug  of  Cromwell'i 
men  in  the  Bnglitili  uprising  ;  aud  there  is  a  less  likeness  to  tbe 
early  movements  of  the  American  Bcvolutiou.     During  the  Utt 
days  of  the   Roman   Kmpire,  it  is   noticeable   that  the  Homat 
government  was  on  the  decline^  and  ready  to  fall,  when  it  under- 
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took  by  pablio  acta  to  feed  tbe  solioitjng  maaBea  of  the  people 
(lirecUjr  and  iDdirectly  Trom  the  public  granaries. 

IT.— TKE  BEST  METHODS   OF   REUGP. 

Afl  an  cxfMJatire  odker  it  would  lie  an  assamption  on  my  part 
to  urge  tuucli  with  regard  to  lugiBlotion ;  yet  as  a  oitizen.  I  will 
T0ntur«  to  say  that  oar  Oougress  will  very  soou  luako  auuh  pro 
viition  of  Uw  tu  will  1>riug  b^ick  the  usual  coaQdouoe.  Aflaooo  a* 
financiAl  methods,  liowevercriticised,  are  settled  by  Iegi«lalire  ao- 
tioiit  oar  people,  baHinesa  men,  professioiial  men  and  all,  will  oott- 
form  to  the  Iaw3  ;  and  itep  by  step  confldonco  and  prosperity  will 
be  restored,  for  we  are  as  a  whole  a  law-abiding  people.  This 
logiatation  is  undoubtedly  fhe  thing  that  ia  necessary  to  b^et 
confidence.  It  Boema  furthermore  an  iibsolutc  neceseity  that  the 
tiotdorH  of  capital  and  labor  should  come  to  a  cordial^  mutual  un- 
derstanding ;  and  certainly  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  there 
will  be  a  competent  tribunal  established  by  oar  Congross  to  adjust 
questions  of  difTereiice  and  Mcare  oo-openition  without  reporting 
to  the  daiigerons  and  costly  methods  of  strikes  and  peMmptory 
dischargee. 

Ail  for  the  so-called  Industrial  hostel,  it  ia  not  difUcnlt  to  find 
work  alreody  in  demand  for  every  one  of  that  rank  luul  lile.  In 
18fi5  refugees  and  fruedmon,  utterly  destitute  and  without  em- 
ployment, fled  to  the  nearest  cities  eager  for  food  and  shelter.  In 
May  of  that  year  about  150,000  of  them  were  thus  collected,  and 
mostly  feediug  on  ratiooa  daily  issued  to  them.  Within  three 
months  the  ration-list  was  reduced  to  withtu  20,000,  and  before 
the  end  of  that  year  bat  a  handful  of  the  aged  and  decrepit  vera 
left  to  l»o  c&red  for  by  the  general  gorernmeut.  Prom  Washing- 
ton alone  more  than  ten  thonsand  were  aent  away  to  homoa  found 
for  them,  and  private  eraployraont  secured.  This  was  aystomat- 
iealty  eCeeted  hy  the  use  of  agencies  and  tninB[iortation.  If  the 
harden  which  is  already  upon  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  thus 
upon  the  United  States  GoTemmont,  ia  too  great  to  bo  borne, 
such  a  sifting  method  aa  was  adopted  for  white  men  and  blitck 
men  in  1865  might  again  be  resorted  to.  But  I  am  strongly 
hoping  that  there  will  bo  a  gradual  dissipation  as  the  joumala  of 
tCMlay  claim  of  the  crowd*  gathered  here  and  there,,  demanding 
methods  that  cannot  be  adopted  and  IcgL-tlntion  that  would  be  at 
beet  inadequate  and  suiaidal.     Probably  so  for  aa  the  executtro 
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departmeDts  arc  concerned,  the  lx«t  pomible  methods  have 
paraaed.  They  are  to  do  as  little  u  possible.  Whenever  the 
law  is  broken  in  csptoring  a  train,  in  Tiohkting  private  or  pnblio 
premises — pnt  on  the  restraint  a«  atronglj  and  gently  as  poanble  I 
*'Cox«y-men"  and  all  euch  hosta  thna  far  readily  bend  individ- 
nsUj  to  the  decision  of  the  oonrts.  This  demonstrntton  hae  ren- 
dere<l  the  fnct  clear  to  them  throngfathe  intelligent  and  nnivoraal 
exploiting  of  tlio  press, — tho  fact  that  oar  goTommcnt  is  repre- 
aentatiro,  and  that  no  self -consUtn tod  bodiea  are  the  repreeeuta- 
tirufl  of  tbe  people,  and  that  on  the  elections  we  miut  all  depend 
for  remedying,  when  it  is  faulty,  i)ibperaoHnel  of  represeatation* 

Oliver  Orm  Howakd, 
Major-Ocneral  U.  S.  Army. 


11.— CHAUACTKR  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  MEN. 


BT    TB0HA8     BTUNES.    SlTPJfEINTKNDEMT     07 
POLICE    DBPARTMBHT. 


THB    nW   TOftX 


It  is  a  pocnlianty  of  Americans  to  treat  any  munifostatit 
by  crankfl  as  a  joke.  To  tho  majority  of  ns  the  feeling  of  per- 
sonal  liberty  ia  bo  real  that  we  are  dispoeed  to  accord  to  others 
the  right  to  do  aboot  as  tbcy  plcaee,  and  we  carry  this  to  the 
point  of  taking  the  position  of  good-natured  epeotaiors,  watching 
the  antics  of  those  with  whom  liberty  has  d^enerated  into 
licenae,  with  somewhat  the  sanio  feeling  of  amnsement  with  which 
ve  watch  the  horse-play  of  the  clown  in  the  cirena  ring.  It  would 
seem  OS  though  it  were  impos^ble  for  Americana  tA  belieTe  tha>t 
men  are  in  earnest  who  threaten  to  defy  the  law,  who  threaten  the 
gOTernment  of  this  country  with  intimidation,  who  declare  they 
intend  to  secnre  the  result  they  desire,  not  through  the  oonatita* 
liunal  channel  of  the  ballot-box,  bat  throngh  tho  in0aenoe  of 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  men  near  the  Congreaa. 

It  is  apparent  thac  the  men  who  form  the  "  IndoBtHal^ 
armiee  now  marching  to  Washington  are  nnable  to  inflo'^ 
ence  legislation  in  the  legitimate  way,  by  socnring  onongh 
votes  to  elect  their  repreeontatiToa  This  is  plain,  because 
were  they  so  able,  they  would  at  onoe  avail  tbemselrea  of  tbeir 
]>oliticnl  strength.  They  represent  tho  smallest  sort  of  a  minority, 
and,  not  content  to  sabmit  to  the  majority,  they  propose  to  get 
what  they  want  by  intimidating  Congreea. 
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Tho  men  who  compose  UiMO  so-called  armies  are,  so  far  as  I 
oan  team,  what  are  ordinarily  oalled  tramps.  Tbat  is,  they  are 
men  who  do  uot  earn  and  bare  not  earned  a  living  and  sapported 
tbem^elres.  They  have  banded  together,  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munitipA  in  whici)  thny  were,  an<l  they  propose  to  demand  ttmt 
Oongreea  pass  certain  laws.  Their  avowed  object  i«  to  aasemble 
in  front  of  the  Capitol  in  Wruhington,  and  there,  by  their  pret- 
ence and  nnmborB*  to  bo  intimidate  Die  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales  as  to  force  thntboily  to  pass  certain  laws  ditttuted  by  them. 
lliink  of  it  for  n  moiiuMit :  tlicm  idle,  nseleaa  dregs  of  hnmanity 
— too  lazy  to  work^  too  miserably  inoftloiont  to  earn  a  living— in- 
land to  '*  demand  "  that  Congressshall  pass  taws  at  thfir  UiBtation. 
*'  Demand,"  that  is  the  wnnl  they  use  in  their  so-callml  proohh- 
mationo.  Two  thousand,  throe  thousand,  five  tlionsaiul  tmrups — 
whatever  their  number  may  be — "demand"whon  tboy  speak  to 
the  government  of  the  greatest  country  on  earth  I  So  wonder 
the  people  langh. 

From  the  papnr  before  me,  giving  the  record  of  these  armie* 
foroneduy,  I  find  a  regiment  of  United  States  troops,  in  the 
field  in  Montana,  has  arrested  an  army  of  A&O  mon.  These  mcu 
mobboil  a  Unit«<l  States  marshal  and  his  deputies,  and,  seizing  a 
train  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  started  cast.  The  rail- 
road anthorities,  in  order  to  avoid  a  frightful  accident,  cleared 
the  track  for  thorn,  aidetracking  all  other  traius.  In  order  to 
captore  them  it  was  necessary  to  call  out  a  regiment  of  Federal 
troops.  The  work  of  a  great  transportation  system  was  upset ; 
pasaengors  travelling  and  goods  being  transported  under  the  law 
were  delayed.  Property  was  taken  possession  of.  A  United  States 
marshal  and  his  deputies  were  mobbed  and  driven  off. 

Ilcrc  is  the  story  of  what  was  done  as  told  by  the  Governor  of 
Montana : 

EXLKStA,  MonUoa,  A  pril  iEih. 
ToPuPratdntta/ihe  UnUmi  8taU»: 

Intonnal  Ion  mochc*  *ne  bf  wire  that  a  bend  of  OoxejiUis,  fledng  the 
State  wltb  ft  BtolcD  train,  ircreovertakea  at  Billing  byDepntjr  Uait«dStatM 
MombaU.  who  wen  trying  toaerv«a  writ cmanaUiuttmntliaUiLltod  State* 
Sopnme  Coort.  A  flgbt  i*n.iQi;(l.  One  depatr  manbal  was  woaaded.  and 
tfao  leadrr  ol  tlw  Oozerttcs  wooDdrJ.  Dcpulj  uiarabals  wan  overpowxrwl 
anddrlrmoffwltiirarolTepkandoUMr  weapon*.  Tbemobtbcn  aarroniulcd 
tha  depatlw.  and  now  bold  tbtaa  priaonera.  Train  of  CoxejICes  within  a 
(cw  boora'  ran  ol  Fort  Kaogh.  Impoaelfale  (or  State  mllltla  to  overlaka 
tbtat.   Aa  GgveroOT  of  Monhma.  I  Iwwby  wyiiwt  jon  to  b«>c  gwlafal  Lroopa 
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nt  Port  Keogbint^rceptv  takv  into  oMtodrrarrMt,  and  bold  tboaeCoZejtl 
ftubjectto  theotdcn  Of  the   Uait«d  StatM  Ctnarc  Lwaing  writ  RfMT«d 
II  Coxejius  paaa  Fort  Keogb  before  orden  BtoanUe  from  yoa  for  tbelr  ap> 
prohCDsloD,  I  r«qaMt  tliat  Feder&l  troopa  bs  ordered  to  overLoIu  tbc 
PromptooM  required. 

O.  B.  RicCARTS,  OoTemor  of  Montana, 

General  Fcye'e  army,  300  strong,  being  in  Terre  Uaat«,  Iq< 
told  their  loader  thcj  were  tired  of  walking.    They  captnred  i~ 
freight  train,  informed  the  engineer  they  voald  kill  him  if  he 
wonld  not  take  them  to  Brazil,  and  he,  acting  nnder  orders  gireo 
by  the  general  manager  of  the  road,  in  the  intnreetin  of  the 
property,  obeyed  the  order.     When   the  train  reaohod    Hrazil^ 
Ind..  tho  army  left  it.    The  men  demand  further  transportation 
from  the  Vandatia  road,  and  threaten,  if  this  be  nut  giTen,  to 
bum  tho  tios  and  fences.    In  other  wordi,  here  ia  a  band  ol  300' 
men,  in  the  midat  of  a  civilized  oommunity,  enforcing  ttM^| 
demands  by  the  dcstroction  of  property,  confiscating  for  tb^^ 
own  use  the  property  of  othen.     So  far  these  men  hare  not  killed 
any  one.    Otherwise  what  is  tho  difference  between  them  and 
Free  Companiona  who  deaulated   Europe,  or  the  piratva  and 
Bncoaneers  on  the  Spanish  main  't 

Joeinh  Rosti,  who  is  described  W8  a  business  man,  is  at  the  he 
of  500  men  in  Buffalo.   N.  Y..  and  bays  be  will  lend  1,000 
Waabiugtou.    These  are  his  words,  deecribing  what  be  expects  to 
aocomplish,  and  the  means  : 

We  will  yio  rlitbt  up  to  tbe  Capitol  and  detnaed  our  rlgbta,  and  w« ' 
iDllatOB  tbi'tu  ia  npltc  of  Mr.  Cievflland  oranyone  else.  If  weg^ettber* 
and  find  ttiat  Coxoy'A  army  ba«i  bcttn  preveDtcd  trom  anterloi;  WaahlnRton, 
w«  will  Join  bim  anA  help  tiim  tu  gel  hln  riRbtv,  «vea  U  we  bare  tu  Atrbl  for 
them.  Wa  will  demand  tbut  CooKress  drop  tbia  tariff  UnkeHos,  and  act 
on  tbe  money  queatlou,  rif(bL  awaj. 

"Kren  if  we  have  to  fight."  We  will  "demand  that  Con- 
gress." "Demand  that  Congress,'*  nnder  threat  of  physical 
foroBj  if  the  *'  demand  "  be  not  gmntad.  If  this  is  not  threatened 
civil  war,  what  is  it  P 

The  Kelly  branch  of  tho  army,  1,200  In  nnmber,  is  moi 
through  Indiana.    A  reconoiliatiou  between  tho  leaderii, 
and  Speed,  has  ended  tbe  fear  tbe  former  would  be  at 
by  some  of  the  men. 

For  two  days  Kelly  had  a  body-gnard  of  bis  friends  around, 
him.     This,  then,  is  the  estimate  of   the  kind  of  men   in   tl 
army,  as  made  by  their  own  leaders.    They  ore  murdercrti 
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troDld-be  mardorera,  Kelly  thinlu.     And  theto  mon  are  tzUDp> 
iQg  OD  to  Wuiihiiigton  to  "  demand  "  of  Coognws. 

Senator  Poffer,  of  Kausas,  and  Senntor  Alleti,  of  Nebnslca, 
have  moTdd  resolulions,  the  firat  to  provide  work  for  th««e  nieo 
lit  gorernment  exp«aM ;  the  other  welcoutiug  tbom  to  Wubio^- 
ton. 

The  hard  timtv)  in  thia  oonntry  during  the  part  jrear  luTe 
oaormoaalj  iocroiued  the  namber  of  the  uueinployed.  More  tbuo 
tbia.  Lbere  hiw  been  a  spread  of  socialistic  dootrines  to  an  extout 
tliat  I  have  never  eeeu  bvfore  iu  aa  equal  apaov  of  time.  Mdu 
bave  preached  the  theory  that  the  goverument  is  boood  to  sup- 
port them.  Finding  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  who 
are  indogtrtoua  and  Belf-AupjKirtinKi  will  not  vote  for  any  aach 
measure,  this  small  minority,  which  wonld  livA,  and  doee  live  tor 
the  roost  part,  on  tho  earnings  of  othoni,  had  rcaortod  to  this  army 
movement,  and  ia  on  it^  way  to  demand  legislation.  It  is  caaily 
understood  tliut  a  tniniji^  to  wboiti  all  plaeeu  are  alike,  would  Hnd 
a  pleasurable  ezcitomoni  in  such  a  march.  Ue  ia  supported  aa 
ha  walks,  which  is  all  he  carei  for,  and  from  hoiug  the  moet  de* 
iiptaed  object  iu  the  community — the  beggar  for  broken  food — he 
eudduuly  finds  a  certain  dignity  and  intereat  attaching  themsvlres 
lo  him  when  he  joins  one  of  theee  armiea. 

When  there  are  enough  of  him,  he  ahowa  bia  natnral  buineai 
and  bia  contempt  for  law  by  seizing  on  railroad  trains  and  riding 
in  place  of  walking.  To  him,  the  army  moTomeDi  is  a  vast 
picaic. 

It  ia  claimed  the  sympathy  of  the  law-abiding  and  aelf-sup- 
porliog  population  of  the  btatcs,  for  the  movement,  has  been 
shown  1>y  the  gifts  of  food  and  the  help  afforded.  I  have  read  the 
published  accounts  carefully,  and  1  have  noticed  in  every  case  that 
help,  iu  whatever  form,  has  been  given  to  get  the  men  to  move 
away.  The  farmers  arc  not  to  bn  blamed.  They  know  from  bit- 
ter experienoe  what  it  means  to  hare  tramps  in  the  noighborhowd, 
they  are  poworless  to  defend  thenuwlvea,  and  naturally  they  do 
anytluug  to  get  rid  of  euch  unwelcome  visitors.  I  would  do  (he 
aamewere  I  in  their  place.  Tlicre  is  a  standing  order  on  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  llailroad  forbidding  oonductoreot  freight  trains  to  put 
off  trumps.  Why  ?  Simply  because  there  are  hundreds  of  miles 
of  wooden  enowsheds  on  the  roads,  and  when  the  tramps  are  pnt 
off  they  set  thue  on  fire.     It  is  cliisijtor  to  carry  thorn  on  the 
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trains.  It  was  cheaper  for  the  farmers  to  fe«1  the  Coieyite* 
haul  thom  along  the  rood  than  to  have  them  stay.  No  donbt  if 
the  farmomoould  feed  and  transport  the  serentecn-j^earlootutaand 
the  armj-wonna,  tliey  would  with  pleasure.  >So  Uiey  hare  fed  and 
tranaportod  these  urniy-w<iriiis. 

I  tliink  this  mororaoot  is  the  moat  daagoroaa  this  coantrr 
hoa  seen  Bince  the  Ctril  War.  Our  GDvemmunt  rasta  od  the 
sabiuis^iou  of  the  luiuority  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  aad  thui 
army  Qioreaient  is  nothing  more  than  that  the  minority  of  the 
minority  appeals  to  force  and  intimidation  to  socore  the  legiala^ 
tion  it  wantji.  It  is  an  outrage  that  this  army  of  trampe  and  so- 
cialiata,  otBi^erod  by  aeif-conBtilated  "Generals,"  "Colonels," 
and  the  like,  should  bo  permitted  to  march  through  the  Stttes 
vith  the  avowed  intention  of  intimidating  Congress.  The  more- 
ment  ia  illegal,  nn-Amorioan,  and  a  disgrace,  and  it  should  hare 
been  8lopjH)d  tons  ago. 

I  am  told  there  is  no  law  which  may  be  appealed  to.  If  this 
be  true,  the  Congress  is  in  session,  and  a  law  should  be  paased  at 
once,  making  all  such  tnovements  impoesiblo  tor  the  future.  The 
evil  this  will  do  is  to  be  found  in  the  spread  of  the  Sooialiatlc 
doctrine  that  the  majority  may  be  miod  by  the  minority.  This 
doctrine  crojw  up  whenever  there  is  a  dispute  between  employers 
and  employed.  The  ground  is  taken  that  men  who  hare  real  or 
supposed  grievances  are  above  the  law,  the  lav  in  this  conntfy 
being  the  expre^ion  of  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Tot 
and  that  they  have  a  right  to  act  in  a  way  forbidden  by  law. 

If  this  Ihing  is  ever  succettsfully  carried  out,  thou  the  Uni 
States  will  fall  into  a  chaoe  iu  which  mobs  will  be  fighting  mt 
everywhere.  There  is  a  legal  method  defined  by  the  Constita- 
tion,  of  securing  legislation  in  Congress,  and  this  is  by  electing  a 
majority  of  Congressmen.  Any  other  method  of  inflneuclng 
Congress  is  illegal  and  should  be  stopped.  Intimidation  of  Con- 
gress by  the  presence  of  a  body  of  armed  men  ia  BebclUon  pure 
and  simple,  and  should  be  stam^Kid  out  just  as  the  great  Ifubullioa 
was  in  18G1. 

There  is  a  practical  side  to  this  army  movement.  The  praeDoe 
in  Washington  of  6,000  or  7,000  meu  who  hare  nothing  to  do  and. 
no  means  of  support,  means  a  very  serious  problem  to  the  nil 
of  that  city.  If  these  men  are  deserted  by  thoir  lisadws,  tl 
there  will  probably  be  blood  shed  before  long.  They  bavobeea  wfiU 
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edacatod  along  the  ronto,  in  tho  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others, 
ttod  they  will  take  what  tbej  want.  No  ooo  doabts  the  isaue,  no 
obe  doabU  the  goveramout  ie  strong  enough  to  defend  itself;  but 
citisens  vill  probabl;  lose  their  lives  and  property  before  it  is  all 
orer.  T  notice  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  ba«  been  sent 
to  tho  Treasury.  What  a  comment  thia  is  on  tho  statement  thero 
is  Tio  lavr  to  jirevont  this  army  movement  I  (low  foraignen 
m\\  laugh  as  they  road  tho  record  I  Arming  the  Troasnry  of 
the  United  States  in  order  to  ropol  tho  expected  attack  of  a  bwly 
of  worthless,  idle,  lazy,  miserable  trampel  Is  the  belief  a  joke 
that  there  is  necessity  fur  this  action? 

I  have  not  heard  thitt  the  Army  intends  to  come  to  New  York 
city.  If  the  members  arriresingly,  thoy  will  attract  no  moreattou- 
tion  than  do  the  trampe  who  come  for  winter  quarters.  If  they 
arrive  as  on  army  and  attempt  to  march  in  defiance  of  the  law — 
well.,  tho  police  of  Now  York  have  never  yet  been  found  anuhlo  to 
maintitiri  and  uphold  the  law  iu  this  city,  ami  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  its  dtizeoa. 

TB0V&5   BVONES. 


UL— THE  DANQKR  TO  THE   PUHLIO   IIKALTH. 

BT    DB.    ALTAH     H.     DOTY,     OIIIEP     OP     TUB     BUREAtT    OP    COX- 
TAOIOUS   DISBASKB,   N£W    YO&K   BOARD   OF   BKALTR. 

TnB  recent  movement  under  the  leadership  of  certain  hare- 
brained mca,  which  has  rcaultod  in  the  banding  together  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ooantry  of  a  number  of  so-called  workmen,  faua 
been  variously  ascribed  to  political  and  other  motires.  Thuro  is 
one  aspect,  liowuvor,  which  has  received  very  little,  if  any,  atten- 
tion, although  it  may  be  productive  of  serious  consequences.  I 
refer  to  the  probability  of  tlie  difforont  groups  of  Coxeyttes  act- 
ing as  carriers  and  propagators  of  contagions  disease.  Althongli 
among  these  men  thero  may  be  a  few  who  arc  genuine  workmen 
and  who  take  part  in  these  novel  expeditions  believing  that  the 
result  will  he  beneficial  to  Lhose  seeking  honest  employment,  and 
tliat  legislation  tending  to  promote  Uieir  interest  will  follow,  it 
is  very  evident,  from  a  close  observation,  tbat  the  great  majority 
of  them  would  take  part  in  any  movement  which  woold  insure 
them  plenty  of  food  and  drink  and  protection  from  work.  Those 
who  bare  oome  iu  contact  and  are  familiar  with  tlio  frequenters 
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of  chc^  lodf^ing-hooseB  ia  thU  and  other  cities  wnnM  prot 
rDOQgnize  a  K*^  manj  tunilur  Saaoa  iu  the  Coxey  legion  upj 
foot 

Thcro  is  no  greater  or  more  difBcalt  problem  which  pi 
itaelf  to  tt  uoDtiiiiuider  of  au  urmy  thau  the  nooesaary  moatu 
which  hiBm«Qoa  marcher  in  camp  can  be  kept  well  and  in  a  ^o«! 
SMiitary  condition  and  free  from  disease.  The  strict  mlcs  which 
are  made  and  enforced  vould,  to  a  layman,  seem  fooliBhl)*  ezao^ 
ing.  They  are,  however,  often  inautficient  to  preserve  tlio  hoall 
of  the  soldiers.  The  most  minnte  diroctiona  are  given  aa 
the  care  of  the  body— cleanhnoss,  clothing,  footwear,  water  aaj 
ply,  food,  and  the  roaioTul  and  dcetruotiou  of  relume  matter,  the 
latter  being  of  imrainonnt  importance.  Any  disobedienoo  of 
those  diroctiooa  is  met  with  serere  paniithment.  If  this,  in  weU- 
drilled  men,  subject  to  the  severest  dittciplttie,  docs  not  prevent 
sickness  and  disease,  what  may  be  expected  of  a  body  of  men 
witbont  discipline,  and  with  whom  the  snbject  of  hygiene  and 
cieanlineflRJBavaguo  fancy  and  unworthy  of  aerionflconaidcration? 
Members  of  this  fraternity  rarely  remove  their  olothoa,  cat  whi 
they  can  get  in  Uie  most  primitive  way,  drink  from  any  reoept 
and  sleep  anywhere  ;  thoy  arc  subject  tonumoronaskin  erupti< 
generally  the  result  of  tilth,  tind  also  other  diseases,  which 
more  or  less  coulagious.  Tlieee  maladies  receive  no  attention 
and  geaerally  perwst  until  nature  lends  a  helping  hand  ;  snch  dix- 
eased  conditions,  although  loathsome,  are  fortunately  tiot  fatal.  1^ 
H  the  dissemination  of  the  more  dangerous  diaeases,  such  as  smsl 
pox,  cholera,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  which  sorionsly  affec 
the  public.  No  riclior  soil  can  be  found  for  the  propagation 
diseoBe  than  one  of  the  group  above  referred  to.  On  entering! 
town  they  at  onoe  oonsurt  with  their  own  olaas^  who  arc  (be  osi 
victims  of  contagious  disease,  a  fact  which  is  strikingly  app 
during  epidemics,  and  particularly  so  during  the  proralcnco 
typhos  fever  and  cholera.  Among  the  causes  of  this,  the  lack 
persoDal  cleanliness  plays  a  very  important  part. 

The  ctpoBuro  nooossary  to  hocomc  infected  is  so  brief  that 
sojourn  of  a  day  or  eveu  an  hour  of  a  visitiug  body  to  a  localil 
whore  contagions  disease  exists  may  be  snflicient  to  infect 
one  of  their  nnmbor;  thus  aappliod  with  the  germ,  the  propaga- 
tion follows.     The  initial  symptoms  are  not  rooogotxod,  and  the 
one  affected,  with  p«rhs{>s  au  eruption  in  full  bloom,  drags  along 
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frith  the  refit  antil  n  uonveuient  lovii  is  reacheJ.  where  he  is  loft 
tu  tliu  Utiuler  mercioB  of  tlio  ]ilacc.  Tho  disea^u  riui;  remuin  iin- 
recognUod,  no  preoautioiu  takea,  and  bliasfol  ignorance  reign 
nntil  aoropof  caaes  appear,  with  ita  oooseqaent  serioos  rosulL 
It  la  not  neoeattr;  tli^  a  person  eofforing  from  one  of  thMwrnaW 
dieg  should  bo  present;  infocted  clothing  is  eulUcient  to  svatler 
tho  disease.  It  is,  thorofore,  easy  to  nnderstand  that  as  a  means 
of  increuaing  contagious  diaouee  throughout  tho  ooantrj.  Cozey- 
ism  is  an  agent  of  the  moet  ricions  type. 

Thia  is  not  a  fancy  skeUh,  liut  a  realiam  tho  troth  of  which 
will  bo  corroborated  by  those  who  deal  with  diacsMss  of  thie  char- 
Aotor.  Inveetigution  as  to  the  origia  of  epidomicu,  wbich  from 
time  to  time  ocx:ur,  gives  iunnmerablo  rccoriLa  of  outbreaks  due  to 
tho  modo  of  traiumissiou  iibovo  raforrod  to.  For  iostttnoe,  in 
1881,  during  the  celebration  of  the  feut  of  "  Kurban  Buiram," 
A  band  of  jiilgrimB.  having  about  the  same  dUcipline  and  respect 
for  sauiUiry  measnres  as  wo  woald  ozpect  to  find  in  Ooxey's  army, 
ftfriirod  at  Mecca.  There  had  been  sickncAi  among  ihnm  during 
tbo  journey,  and  a  number  had  dioil.  Thoy  were  buried  and  soon 
forgotten.  No  investigation  as  to  tho  cause  of  deatli  (which  sab- 
Boqnently  proved  to  haTQ  been  due  to  cholenO  was  instituted,  nor 
Were  any  precantions  taken  to  prevent  tho  further  development  of 
diaeoso.  They  mixed  with  the  mass  of  people  at  Mecca  and  Joddah, 
and  butu  iihori  (imc  elapaed  before  cholera  appeared  among  those 
who  httd  iiK«en)1il<'<i  to  celebrate  the  feast.  The  ravages  whioh 
foUowod  were  frightful;  in  one  day  there  were  over  300  deaths 
from  thiscause.  From  this  point  of  infection  chol«ra  was  carried 
lo  other  parts  of  tho  world  by  stoamer  and  other  modes  of  com- 
munication. The  wanton  neglect  and  abaolnte  disregard  on  the 
part  of  thoao  Muhnmmodan  pilgrims  of  oil  mcosaros  wbich  would 
tend  to  prevent  or  to  limit  the  disease,  and  the  need  of  a  proper 
quacautiuo,  hare  resulted  in  a  concerted  action  on  tho  port  of  the 
different  nations,  and,  at  the  International  Sanitary  Conferenoo 
held  in  Paris  in  February  and  March  of  the  present  year,  plans 
were  formnlat-cd  fur  the  cnforoemont  of  a  quarantine  which,  if 
carried  out  against  India,  should  prevent  a  future  introduution  of 
this  disease  into  Europe. 

The  importance  of  this  sabjeot  is  rather  forced  ajHin  ns  ab 
this  pono<l,  aa  the  birth  of  Coxeyism  occnra  at  the  time  when  the 
>niDtry  ia  visited  by  smallpox ;  this  diseaae  it  ^iparently  epi- 
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dtimic  in  Chicago  and  it  also  provailg  in  man;  cities  and  towct, 
both  in  the  Kast  and  West 

If  the  raporte  be  true,  tb'ia  an-Amcricaa  and  nnsanitary  moTO- 
innni  has  been  oncoiirnged  by  the  citizens  of  the  different  placet 
Tisitod  by  tboso  men  ;  they  have  r&ceivod  and  fed  this  (/uzeyitee 
and  passed  them  along  to  the  next  town,  evidentljr  as  a  matter  of 
policy  and  as  an  easy  way  to  got  rid  of  them. 

Regarding  this  subject  from  a  sanitary  point  of  rtew,  and  as- 
suming that  this  moToment  may  be  tolerated  by  the  people,  what 
precantiona  ahonld  bo  taken  as  a  means  of  pablic  protection  f  It 
would  seem  that  the  health  ofRcial  of  every  town  or  city  tbrongh- 
OQt  tho  coantry  shoald  bo  clothed  with  safficiont  power  to  pro- 
vent,  the  entrance  into  their  ree{>ectivo  places  of  any  assemblage 
which,  irt  their  o])inion,  is  dangerons  to  ihe  public  health,  until 
a  rigid  iospoction  can  bo  mndo  rcgardlug  tho  sanitary  oooditioD 
of  said  assemblagu  ;  to  remove  and  quarantine  all  suspicious  cases, 
and  take  audi  other  measuros  as  may  bo  deemed  necessary.  'J'bi* 
at  onco  befiomea  a  mogt  important  factor  in  preserving  the  public 
health  and  also  in  discouraging  this  fungous  growth.  Tho  differ- 
ent state  boards  of  health  should  also  coOporate  in  this  matter. 

Wo  cannot  ntudy  this  8ubj(*ct  without  being  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  public  is  largely  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  filth,  negligence,  and  the  unsauitary  couditiou  of  these  peopla 
No  practical  enconragemeDt  is  given  or  inducement  offered  to 
promote  personal  cleanlineaa.  We  rear  magnificent  churches, 
hospitals,  and  other  institutions,  but  we  build  no  magni6cont 
public  bathd.  -*  The  fact  that  "  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  " 
ie  appareutty  lost  sight  of.  It  may  truthfully  bo  said  that  Ihera 
is  absolutely  no  attention  given  by  the  public  to  this  important 
matter,  which  is  the  foundation  of  good  hygiene.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  city  we  find  auobored  to  cerUun  piers  along 
the  river  front  a  few  public  floating  bHlh-honses,  small  iu 
size  and  of  the  most  primitive  construction,  and  as  for 
fiimishiug  bathing  facilities  for  those  dependent  npon  the 
public  for  this  necessity  Ihcy  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Their  location  is  uuknovn  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity 
which  they  are  placed,  tlie  hours  for  bathing  are  restrict 
the  bath-houses  can  only  be  reached  after  a  lung  walk  throof 
some  of  the  worst  and  louultest  jmrts  of  the  city.  What  ao( 
modation  does  it  extend  to  a  tired  worktngmau  or  womon  ? 
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what  indacement  does  it  offer  to  a  lazy  tramp  to  bathe  himself  f 
— the  latter  a  moet  important  public  consideration. 

It  seems  strange  that,  while  religioaa  and  other  societies, 
philanthropists  and  rich  men,  are  conjaring  their  brains  to  find 
the  best  method  of  improving  the  lowest  class,  the  important 
neceesity  of  pablic  baths  should  not  occur  to  them.  These 
should  be  built  on  a  large  scale,  with  every  possible  convenience, 
even  to  a  barber  shop,  where  a  tramp  could  occasionally  have 
his  hair  oat  and  face  shaved,  which  luxury  he  ia  at  present  de- 
prived of.  The  baths  should  always  be  opened  and  made  attrac- 
tive. When  this  is  done  there  will  be  fewer  Anarchists  found 
and  fewer  hospitals  needed. 

Altah  H,  Dott. 
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Ik  tho  present  sqioct  of  Mm  Wuman  QaosUon,  the  poeition  i 
tlm  jouiig  girl  becomoit  an  iuiportaut  as  well  aa  an  iiitoruaiiug 
considoraiioii.  Only  a  liinitod  namber  of  people  aowaday«  lu- 
Bist  LQ  thuir  Suite  foolisLDMS  that  all  women  indiscriminatabh 
should  uiidurUko  tbu  dutioe  of  motberhood.  Ttie  couvictioa^ 
gradually  guiuiag  ground  chat  many  amongst  ns  are  not  BDtCed 
for  tho  sacred  offioo.  But  ullowing  chat  marriage  is  thu  holioat 
and  most  porfuct  state  both  for  meu  and  womon,  in  what  way  an 
our  young  men  and  maiduua  taught  iu  qiuUify  tbomaelvua  for  it  ? 
Take  the  girt  firtit:  Uow  is  slio  odncatod  go  aa  to  Qt  her  for  Buch 
an  onorous  position  ?  Tho  constant  eSorc  so  far  has  been  to  keep 
bur  in  the  most  perfect  ii^'norance  of  everything  ooaneoted  with 
it.  and  of  Ihu  world  whicU  she  will  in  turn  bu  uxpeotwl  to  edncate 
her  children  to  enter.  This  state  of  ignorance  in  marriageable 
women  used  to  be  called  innocence.  An  innocent,  accordiut;  to 
the  country  people,  is  an  idiot ;  and  by  a  curious  coincidence,  tbo 
husbiuiils  of  those  h&dioa,  in  momonta  of  oxasporation,  cull  Uiom 
idiots  as  often  as  anything.  'I'he  ahenrdiCy  of  an  education  de- 
signed for  the  preservadoii  of  thoir  ignomncc  was  ono  of  the  6{ 
things  to  strike  women  us  stmngo  in  tbo  ordering  of  their  Ui 
when  they  bugun  to  think  for  tliumsulvoti.  Somo  of  the  higlu 
authoritiM  still  iusist  Ibut  Ihu  Hrrungomeut  is  a  wise  one;  bot 
the  highest  authorities  err  sometimes,  and  ore  also  apt  to  be ' 
ing  in  wit.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  mothers  would 
to  aaro  their  daughters  from  the  cruel  position  in  which  tbo  aj 
tern  of  eilcnco  places  them,  bnt  as  a  matter  of  fact  mothers  pi 
generally  evade  tbo  responsibility,  and  leare  their  daughters  to : 
their  own  way  out  of  tho  diftlcnlty  as  beat  their  can;  and  thia,^ 
appears,  is  what  tho  mo<lflrn  girl  is  everywhore  endeavoring  to  <io. 
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Forced  forward  by  impuUea  which  ara  Btrango  to  herself  and 
DOW  to  thu  rauu,  slio  ia  groduully  and  involuntarily  raising  bor- 
aolf.  But  it  in  a  alow  niid  painful  prooou,  aad  bow  to  hvlp  hur 
u  the  qauDtiou  to  wliicli  many  of  the  larKu-beartod  and  thought^ 
ful  woniuu  of  tbe  preseul  time  givo  the  most  eeriouii  and  anzioua 
attunlioii.  They  liave  tliuir  views,  as  id  ineritable,  but  their  ob- 
ject U  the  unuAual  one  of  wishing  to  arrivo  at  tho  truth  of  tbo 
matter  ruthur  tbuii  tu  prore  themaelveti  right;  heiicd  the  subjeot 
ia  for  the  momctit  upptiniiostj  aod  discussiuns  of  il  ore  incessant. 
Ill  the  club  and  period icaU,  at  tho  diimur-tuble,  and  on  tho  plat- 
form, what  girls  wore,  are,  will  be,  and  shonid  be  is  tho  coiistaut 
fjueetion.  Il  la  not,  however,  usually  viewod  n&  a  whole,  but  iu 
little  Beutions,  an  undue  importance  being  attached  to  each  in 
sucoeasion,  beoaoso,  although  women  generally  are  becoming  oon- 
scioua  that  some  great  change  ia  taking  place  in  their  position, 
they  are  aa  yet  uoawara  of  the  nature  of  it,  and  are  connequuutly 
apt  to  i»eLtle  iiikiii  some  trausient  pha^e  ao  Iwing  the  change  itwJC 
itisteiul  of  merely  uii  iudicatiou  of  change,  or  a  temgwrary  effect 
of  tho  oiTervescenco  which  inevitably  acoompanieji  it. 

Common  is  confuaion  of  mind,  and  in  the  general  tangle 
oanso  and  effect  are  more  often  confonnded  than  not.  People 
know  tliat  tbero  are  Christians  of  lUI  kindn,  yet,  when  it  suit4 
iboir  argument,  thoy  will  conQdcnily  aawri  that  thtd  one  in  a 
nint  or  that  ooo  is  a  sinner,  bocauiw  ho  is  a  Christian;  and  thoy 
are  not  necessarily  diehone^t  ptKvplu  either,  only  undiscrimiuatiiig. 
Wluht  they  mistake  fur  the  outcome  of  Ciirisiianity  is  merely  au 
oSoot  of  touiperameut.  Views  are  a  dish  at  our  intellectual  din* 
nor  which  some  of  uaciui  a^i§imilute;  we  digest  ttaiidare  the  butter 
for  it,  while  it  dutagrees  with  others  and  u|Mf«ta  tliem.  It  is  not 
the  food  that  is  at  fault,  however,  but  something  wrong  with  tho 
consumer.  So  sous  shriek  that  **  wildnej^s**  U  au  outcome  of  the 
noble  lovo  of  liberty,  and  otiien  are  caaily  conviuccd  that  some  of 
their  acqinuDtaiicoa  are  disagreeable  bocaaau  they  approve  of  the 
suffrage  fur  women;  as  if  women  had  never  been  "wild"  or  worse 
before  there  was  any  talk  of  etnaneipating  tbem,  and  as  if  there 
wore  something  in  the  suffnigo  question  inconsistent  with  a  ploaa- 
ingaddreas.  Imposaiblogoncralizntionsof  this  kind recnr  continu- 
ally, and  just  at  the  preeeut  tituo  every  daughter  iasup|nwed  to  be 
having  dilticulties  with  her  mother,  because  sotne  daughters  an 
uot  happy   in  tiicmselvoj,  or  have  been   unfortunate  in   tbetr 
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piirciits.  That  daughters  do  revolt  ib  tme,  and  that  the 
Bome  instances  right  to  do  bo  oiiiBt  also  be  conceded  hy  th 
know  the  circumstauces,  but  it  is  evident  too  that  thej  a 
wrong.  When  they  revolt  it  is  beat  to  luk  why  they  ha 
so;  instead  of  which  they  are  generally  told  that  they  r 
This  has  been  the  mother'B  method  from  time  immeinnr 
the  mother's  mistake,  as  she  is  now  finding.  All  things  ali 
the  girl  alters  insensibly  with  the  rest,  yet  the  mother  u 
remains  unaware  of  the  change.  She  expects  her  grown-up 
ter  to  be  ignorant  of  everything  objectionable  npon  cart 
eho  marries,  but  then  she  may  bo  told  anything  withou 
preparation  than  the  marriage  service.  The  Knglisb  gi 
be  as  much  the  chattel  of  her  parents  nowadi 
ever  she  was,  if  the  i>arentB  so  choose.  The 
order  her  life  in  its  most  minute  details  np  to  the  last  □ 
that  she  spends  beneath  their  roof,  and  can  then  hand  he 
and  often  do,  to  fiice  disease  and  death  as  the  chattel 
husband.  It  is  from  the  horrors  of  this  position  that  ^ir! 
to  niaktt  their  escape,  and  that  not  for  their  own  ends  onl 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  tyrannies  c 
euts  miiy  be  terrible.  Fathers  fretpiently  compel  their  grt 
daiightui-s  to  lead  an  idle,  useless,  and  irksome  existence 
cordiincu  with  their  own  prejudices,  and  quite  irrespeLitivc 
girU' utilities,  inclinations,  and  possible  necessities,  unti 
too  \a\e  for  them  to  make  a  career  for  tbemsclves.  and  tht-: 
are  spoilt.  Clergy,  doctors,  and  lawyers  practising  in  c 
}>ljit;es  din  marriage,  and  nothing  else,  into  their  daujjliten 
ultliongli  there  are  no  marriageable  men  in  the  neiphbo 
The  lattur  go  elsewhere  for  work  as  they  grow  up,  but  the* 
euts  argue  on  the  old  lines,  apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact, 
beaver  that  builds  its  dam  with  the  handle  of  a  broom  in  :i 
dmi  gari-ct  is  of  the  absence  of  water.  But  as  we  :i.lviii 
degrees  it  becomes  impossible  to  cnimp  the  lives  of  i 
young  women  in  accordance  with  ideas  that  did  for  an  old 
but  that  aro  impnicticable  and  apt  to  be  injurious  in  ours. 
ligence  is  active,  books  are  plentiful,  tlioughtj  is  free,  and 
are  lilways  opi>ortuuities  for  conversation.  The  girla  of  a 
may  be  "  like  dumb  driven  cattle  "  nntil  one  of  them  m 
but  then  what  the  others  become  depends  very  much  upo, 
If  she  is  able,  energetic,  and  unhappy,  she   will  take  goo 
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thither  sistoFB  know  tbe  why  nnd  wliercforo,  uud  the  reenlt  of 
her  instruct  ion  uiiiat  of  necessity  dopond  upon  the  kind  of  person 
nmrriaj^Q  has  made  her.  And  besides  the  married  uater, 
there  are  always  the  wrvants,  many  of  them  modest 
and  high-principled  women,  more  delicuiu  minded  than  tlieir 
mistresses,  but  many  nofortuDately  quite  the  rererse,  Tlie  yonng 
lady's  maid  who  brashes  her  mistre«s's  hair  twice  a  day  has  ample 
opportunities  to  inflaonee  her,  and  does  so  only  too  often  with 
the  woret  effect.  The  ^irl.  like  the  hoy,  oomea  to  an  impression- 
able age,  and  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  fatal  fascination  of  a 
tabooed  subject,  and  the  only  sensible  way  to  cdiieaie  licr  ih  to 
wutcb  for  this  time,  and  then  instraot  her.  There  are  nsually  in- 
dications of  it  in  remarks  tilic  makes  and  questions  she  oaks.  It 
is  urged  by  some  mothers  that  premature  knowledge  of  the  world 
coarsens  a  girl,  and  makes  her  hard  and  callous.  This  is  qaite 
possible,  but  the  knowledge  should  not  be  premature.  Those  who 
undertake  the  education  of  girls  should  be  able  to  decide  when 
the  right  time  nnmes  to  impart  it ;  otherwise  thoy  are  not  fit  for 
their  office.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  thoro  arc  girls  who 
would  neTor  get  over  promatnro  revolaiionB,  while  there  are  others 
with  senses  so  precocious  that  they  seem  never  to  have  hod  an  age 
of  innocence,  and  it  ia  necessary  to  speak  to  those  at  once  and 
plainly.  Mothers  must  discriminate^  and  not  shirk  their  duty  in 
the  matter  because  it  is  unjtlcasanl.  Girls  genemtly  know  more 
of  the  world  they  live  in  than  thoy  ara  allowed  Loprutend.  They 
learu  somehow,  as  often  involuntarily  as  not.  But  it  is  not  what 
she  knows  that  coarsens  a  girl — it  is  the  way  in  which  the  know- 
lodge  has  boon  conveyed.  A  coromttnication  modo  in  a  giggle  by 
a  servant  has  a  very  different  effect  upon  character  and  conduct 
from  the  itame  thing  gravely  given  as  a  lesson.  And  when  young 
people  arc  taught  the  facts  of  life,  they  must  also  be  taught  what 
to  think  about  them.  Qirls  brought  upon  this  plan  make  the 
most  ailmimble  women  ;  it  is  the  haphazard  of  the  other  which 
ends  only  too  often  iu  diaaeter. 

The  impulse  of  the  eld^r  married  women  jaat  now  is  to  keep 
girls  from  all  knowledge  of  evil,  that  it  may  not  griovo  them; 
that  of  the  younger  is  to  enli<*hten  them.  This  hecause  the  lat- 
ter ar«>  in  the  acute  stage  of  suffering  from  lost  illusions,  and 
thoy  would  save  others  that  misery  at  all  events,  wliile  the  elder 
women  have  calmed  down,  forgotten,  become  bluutod,  or  lost 
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hope.  The  lofit  o(t«nest.  They  CRiinot  bdierc  that  tho 
will  ever  be  any  better  tliaa  it  is,  and  they  can  think  of  no  other 
way  of  scrring  Che  girls  than  b;  keeping  them  in  ignoranoe  as 
long  as  possible.  ^U 

There  vas  a  chnrm  aboat  the  old  ideal  of  innoccnco  wflB 
men  and  women  of  refinement  are  verr  loath  to  lose.  If  girlfl 
could  bo  kept  in  perfeot  Beoluaion,  only  allowed  to  rood  works 
Bpevinlly  prepared  for  thom,  and  mnrried  when  they  came  to 
mntarity  to  men  worthy  of  them,  then  there  could  be  little  qnos- 
tion  that  the  preserration  of  what  we  call  their  innocence  wc 
be  as  practically  right  aa  it  in  poetically  bcantilul.  Bnt  the 
dition  of  a  girl's  life  at  the  prusent  time  makes  the  oM  ideall 
most  im|>osRibln  and  tjiiite  nnsafe.  It  is  almost  impossible 
cause  in  the  confnsion  consoqaont  npon  a  great  effort  to  set] 
hnman  household  in  order,  much  is  exposed  which  has  hithf 
been  hiilden,  and  ihe  girl  can  see  for  herself.  Hers  is  perhaps 
the  moflL  difUcult  position  of  all.  She  may  bo  more  intelligent 
than  her  mother,  and  althoaj^h  she  may  not  bo  bo  well  cducatal 
in  the  true  Bcnsc  of  the  word,  she  ia  pretty  certain  to  bare  ao> 
qitired  more  general  information.  Her  mind  is  probably  a  store 
house  of  dtscouDectcd  facts,  the  object  having  been  to  crnm  as 
many  ae  possible  into  it  without  order  orarrangemoDt,  sothatllM 
chances  are  she  cannot  lay  hold  of  anything  for  her  gnid^f 
jnst  when  she  wftnta  it.  To  keep  young  people  in  ignorance  fli 
expose  them  to  every  risk,  and  to  let  thcra  have  knowledge  with- 
out teaching  them  how  to  nsc  it  is  to  give  them  n  dangeroai 
machiiio  with  which  ihoy  may  injure  themselves  for  life. 

The  modern  girl  cannot  help  knowing  that  she  herself  is 
tho  subject  of  much  discmHiun,  and  nnless  she  is  essenttallj 
stupid,  she  must  have  a  fair  idea  of  what  a  great  deal  of  it  ii 
about.  When  Ellean,  tho  innocent  in  "Tho  Second  Mra.  Tan- 
quoray,"  confesses  that  she  has  known  or  snspoctod  her  step- 
mother's character  from  the  first,  one  is  not  snrprised.  Bof 
the  ignorance  required  of  a  mature  young  woman  is  not  onl* 
imposRJble,  but  injnriouA.  to  her  chanioter.  since  it  ifi  apt  ta 
drive  her  into  a  hypocritical  assumption  of  it.  Tho  differ- 
enoe  of  opinion  on  Ihe  suhject  places  her  between  two  stools. 
She  would  like  to  annwor  to  every  one's  exiwctations.  bat 
never  knows  what  to  know  and  what  not  to  know.  Her  fachei 
would  bare  her  grow  up  iu  absolute  ignoraaoe  of  the  worU,  hei 
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mother  leans  also  to  thnt  ideal,  but  other  pcopio  Rhn  meets  are 
altogether  agaioat  it.  She  ia  given  the  Bible,  Shakoapoare,  and 
tlio  dictioriarr,  and  is  expect«d  to  overlook  the  objoctionable  facts 
of  life  which  they  oootain  and  explain.  If  she  dooa  not  do  so 
nnt'tl  she  ia  married,  it  ia  argued  that  she  is  not  pure  minded- 
Bpt,  besides  sach  sonrcos  of  iuformalion,  as  she  uomeB  to  matar< 
itjTf  if  she  is  hoalthj.  she  is  conscious  of  iticUnationa  and  im- 
pulses which  alter  hor  whole  attitude  towards  tho  other  sex,  and 
these  are  in  no  way  chocked  bv  abaolnte  silence  on  the  subject. 
On  the  contrary,  the  myatery  that  is  made  of  it  ia  apt  to  change 
her  involuntary  interest  into  unwholesome  curiosity,  and  then 
she  will  adroitly  extract  information  from  her  elders  nnavares  by 
affecting  to  know  more  than  she  does.  She  feels,  thinks,  and  ob- 
flerree;  and  thought,  feeling,  and  observation  together  force  her 
to  draw  her  own  conclusions  ;  but  whether  theae  will  be  aonnd 
and  healthy  is  now  a  mutter  of  cbanoo.  She  may  ask  questions 
on  any  other  mibjeet  under  the  eun,  but  on  this  one  she  is  loft  to 
her  natural  inetincts.althoQgh  these  may  botray  ber  into  peraioioai 
habits,  and  often  do.  She  may  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
teaching  on  all  scrions  subjects  but  that  which  concerns  the  rcry 
roaaon  of  her  being.  81ic  is  expected  to  hare  the  highest  princi- 
ples in  the  matter,  and  yet  to  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  For 
the  chief  duty  of  her  life  she  is  unprepared.  The  inconsistencies 
in  the  whole  educntioo  of  n  girl  lire  both  tndicrous  and  pathetic, 
and  place  her  in  a  false  If  not  a  dangerous  position. 

It  is  no  longer  poasible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  protect  the 
modern  girl,  in  the  old  acceptation  of  the  word.  What  we  are 
aiming  at  is  to  make  tho  world  a  safe  and  pleasant  place  for  her 
to  live  in,  and  it  is  found  boet  to  arm  her  with  information  that 
she  may  know  her  enemies  when  she  meets  them,  and  be  able  to 
protect  herself — from  herself  as  well  as  from  her  enemies.  One 
is  specially  sorry  for  tho  danghters  of  rich,  idle,  and  eensnal 
mothers  because  they  are  more  hoodwinke<l  and  imposed  upon 
than  girlK  in  any  other  clasi":.  'J'hero  are  hundreds  of  daughters 
at  the  mercy  of  mothers  who  have  no  nobler  ambition  than  to 
secure  a  good  jdace  in  society  for  them.  These  girls  are  most 
■odnlouBly  "protected,"  that  la  to  say  they  are  deprireil  of  the 
■afegnard  of  knowledge,  and  not  for  any  good  reason,  but  merely 
for  vnlgnr  commercial  purposes.  The  lea«  girls  know  the  more 
easily  they  are  influoncod  in  tb(ur  choice  of  husbands.    Theae 
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girls  are  brought  up,  regardless  of  character  and  constitatR 
oxctufiively  for  tho  murnuge  market,  auO  are  exliibilcd  likcfuit 
fowls  whose  TiUue  dep«iiil«  upon  the  color  and  couditioD  of  thoir 
ftceh.  The  scKtuer  a  girl  iu  this  sot  U  married,  tho  bettor  her 
parciitti  are  pleased.  They  hare  done  u-ith  the  trouble  of  her 
then,  and  do  not  care  miich  whaC  beconiet  of  her  afterwards,  eo 
loug  as  she  keeps  up  appearances.  These  nre  tho  girls  who  aro 
now  beginning  to  revolt  in  nombcrs.  Until  lately  only  one  hero 
and  there  wonni  strike  out  admirahly  fur  freedom  and  attain  to 
the  Higher  IJfo  ;  hut  just  as  often  they  bec»ine  oourtesona  of  the 
clique  which  openly  airs  its  depravity  everywhere,  and  makes  the 
manners  of  many  of  the  country  houses  au  offence  to  the  nation. 
Prudent  mothers  do  not  allow  their  daughters  to  go  alone  to  these 
places  or  mix  with  this  set  except  under  strict  surveiUaaco  ;  but 
prudence  is  not  the  rule  with  eociety  mothers;  por>Uion  and  how 
to  secure  it  is  their  first  eondderation,  the  position  which  is  ca^^ 
ferred  by  mere  money  and  rank.  Tlicy  will  sit  down  with  ^| 
lowest  in  the  land  if  only  he  have  n  high-sounding  title-  Ther« 
is  nothing  that  brntalizca  a  woman  liko  tho  struggle  for  rank, 
it  is  heartbreaking  to  see  bow  young  girls  aro  oxposed*  forced  fi 
ward,  ami  sacriflccd  (o  further  this  common  and  contemptible 
aim.  Mothers  of  this  kind  aro  strong  on  tho  subject  of  what 
girls  should  not  know.  They  play  into  tho  hands  of  the  kind  of 
meu  they  meet  when  thuv  play  for  position,  and  do  their  best  to 
further  the  principnl  object  in  life  of  those  men,  the  care  for  their 
own  convenience.  Girls  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  bo- 
oomo  extremely  fastidions  in  their  choice  of  hnsbands,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient  both  to  mea 
and  mothem  in  a  good  many  cases. 

But  well-meaning  mothers,  not  yet  oat  of  thcsrcophnnt  eta 
are  also  afnu'd  of  what  men  will  say.     This  is  a  survirut  of 
days  of  the  degradation  of  marriagin  when  it  was  almost 
only  career  open  to  a  woman  as  a  means  of  livolihood.     Tl: 
women  tiad  to  consider  what  men  required  of  therai  but  now 
ask  why  they  require  it.     Men  would  lose  their  respect  for  girls 
who  knew  thn  world,  some  declare;  but  we  ask  why  more  for 
than  for  married  women,  and  And  in  the  answer  a  motive 
makes  what  they  call  their  respect  of  no  consequence.    It  is 
objected  that  men  will  turn  a  girl's  knowledge  to  evil  aocon 
which  is  very  probable ;  but  the  men  who  do  It  are  those  wbq 
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tiike  advantage  of  their  ignorunce  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
would  be  be«t  to  &UVO  ^irifl  from  hariug  to  detU  trith  animals  of 
this  descriptioa,  bnc  as  this  is  impossiblo,  surely  some  kuowlcdgct 
of  tbe  kind  U  aii  abwlutely  uecessar;  aafoguard. 

When  the  mother  allows  want  of  ejmpathy  and  irant  of  com- 
prolioiision  with  rogiird  to  the  6ubject«  that  perplex  thedaughtcr, 
the  girl  u  driven  elflcwhcr©  with  her  troublcB,  and  very  oftoii 
cbooaes  an  undesirable  confidante  ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  the 
last  person  a  girl  thinks  of  csonaiilting  abont  any  int«rual  of  vital 
fmportance  to  herself  is  her  ovn  mother.  No  honorahlu  person 
will  interfere  between  parents  and  children,  but  how  to  help  nn 
unhappy  girl  except  by  doing  so  is  frequently  a  question. 
Prodsuro  of  public  opinion  will  have  itd  effeuL  in  lime,  but  mtuin- 
while  mnch  damage  ta  being  done,  much  needless  suffering  in- 
flicted. There  is  no  doubt,  howorcr,  that  the  modern  girl  has 
boon  caught  by  the  rising  tide  of  progress,  and  will  bo  borne  along 
bravely.  If  parents  are  tyrannical,  if  the  girl  fiuda  herself  onoof 
11  bouBcfnl  of  girls  doomed  to  stagnation  »t  home,  or  with  marriage 
mapped  out  for  her  as  the  only  alternative  when  niarriHgo  is  di*- 
tast«ful ;  or  if  she  h-ts  any  strong  bent  and  Snds  herself  prevented 
from  pursuing  it,  nho  surely  owes  it  as  n  duty  to  herself  to  seek 
advice  on  the  subject,  and  to  rovolt  if  necessary.  It  is  not  her 
parents;'  prospects  that  are  at  stake,  but  her  own,  and  the  happi- 
ness  of  her  whole  life  dei>ends  upon  the  4>arly  choioe  of  a  career 
suiteil  to  her  constitution,  taste,  anil  ubiliiies. 

The  n)o<lem  girl  is  growing  up,  and  "  more  life  and  fuller"  is 
what  she  wauU.  The  subjit-t  of  her  capacity  is  ouu  that  it  is  not 
posatble  to  geueralizo  upon.  The  genus  girl  is  compritted  of  in- 
dividuals of  tho  most  TRriod  powers  and  opposite  inclmations.  and 
in  order  to  do  them  justice  circumstances  should  be  made  to  suit 
Ihis  variety— ci renin stAnces,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  way  of  ednc*- 
lion  and  opportunities  tor  putting  themselves  to  the  tefit,  and 
arriving  at  a  ]>roper  knowledge  of  what  they  can  or  can  not  do. 
The  way  of  tho  world  has  been  to  make  a  sphere  of  on  invariablD 
sise  and  shape  for  all  girls  indiscriminately  according  to  their 
olasB.  U  il  does  not  fit,  tho  girl  is  bold  to  bo  at  fault,  and  the 
odocator  ts  eipectod  to  alter  her,  to  take  her  in,  like  a  dress,  if 
Dfioeasary  rather  than  to  enUrge  her  little  sphere,  if  possible 
she  is  furcixl  into  it  and  kept  there ;  and  in  one  case  her  spirit 
will  be  hruken,  her  development  checked,  and  her  chances  of 
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happiness  lost ;  in  anolticr  sbo  viU  oatgrow  it  in  spite  of 
but  will  become  distorted  in  the  effort,  like  cedur-trves  d 
bjT  Chioeae  gardeDere  to  grow  Id  flower  pots.    One  meets  apeci- 
meni  of  this  sort  of  mismanaf^meot  erery  d&f ,  the  first  being  ft 
weak  and  useless  wonjeti  of  the  kind  that  brings  contvmpt  npoa 
tbe  sex,  while  the  second  is  onij  too  often  an  evil  influence. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  with  onr  girls  ?  "  dietracte-l  parents 
inoeMantty.  The  answer  is  easy  enough.  Consider  them, 
spect  the  needs  of  their  natnre,  and  do  not  reqnire  them  to  con- 
form to  the  exigencies  of  the  day  before  yesterday.  Parents  who 
would  do  their  duty  by  the  modern  girl  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  average  of  intelligenoo  is  higher  in  her  sex  than  it  need 
to  be,  that  obgorvation  is  involontary,  and  that  silence  may  con- 
oeal  thought,  but  does  not  stifle  it.  The  reasoning  faoulty  is 
there,  and  will  wurk  of  its  own  accord,  but  probably  all  awry  if 
not  carefully  directed.  There  are  rery  few  girls  who  will 
striTe  after  an  ideal  of  life  if  only  it  is  offered  to  them  earl 
Oirls  are  of  a  plastic  nature.  Their  inclinations  for  the  most 
tend  toward  refining  influences  ;  but  influenced  they  mnst  be. 
If  there  is  an  absence  of  tliat  which  is  noble  in  the  shape  into 
which  they  nrc  first  moulded,  then  that  which  is  ignoble  is  apt  to 
take  its  place.  There  is  no  more  difllicnlt  or  delicate  task  in  edu- 
cation than  tho  forming  of  a  young  girl's  character.  If  a  woll- 
jiidgod  touch  will  on  tho  one  hand  protluco  the  most  beautiful 
results,  so  on  the  other  cue  that  is  ill-judged  will  warp  and 
figure. 

The  present  diHiculty  has  already  raaulteil  both  in  good 
eril.  In  the  fint  reaction  from  tho  old  state  of  things,  the  chattal*  . 
girl  is  apt  to  rebel  against  necessary  as  well  as  unnecessary  ^H 
stratnt,  and  the  consequence  is  anything  bnt  edifying  ;  but  at  ^P 
same  time  them  arc  girls  growing  up  among  us  in  all  elttssca  who 
promise  to  bo  among  tho  flneat  specimens  of  tbcir  sex  tho  world 
has  ever  seen  in  any  numbers.     \aw  and  then  individuals  of  tbe 
kind  have  appeared  to  ehow  what  women  might  be,  hut  it  is  only 
in  oar  day  that  the  lypo  has  blossomed  out  into  roimy  represeiita- 
tives.     These  girls  are  the  product  of  tho  higher  education  which 
is  truly  both  higher  and  an  edncattuu  ;  and  huppy  is  tbe  man  who 
secures  one  of  them  for  a  wife. 

SUIAH  GUXD. 
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Ik  an  article  pnblishod  in  this  Review  some  months  ago,  H. 
Boniero,  tlion  Meiicuo  Jklitiistar  of  Finance,  complained  Ibat  falao 
news  regarding  Mexico  found  easy  acoeas  to  Uio  colomns  of 
American  joomol^.  His  position  was  jnstifiod  by  the  cases  to 
which  hd  referred,  and  by  many  others,  but  the  complaint  could 
Bcarcely  have  hpcn  expected  from  the  representatire  of  a  Qorem- 
mont  thai  owes  its  existence,  in  no  small  measnre,  to  the  misrop- 
reaentstion  of  itsolTiure.  For,  of  tbo  ralora  of  oar  Umee^  none 
has  derived  greater  benefit  from  the  action  of  a  subsidized  press 
than  has  Mr.  Diaz.  notwithaUnding  the  fact  that  ho  govcma  one 
of  the  countriofi  where  there  is  tho  stool  of  a  tbouaind  pens  in  the 
sabre  of  a  soldier. 

When  Mr.  Diaz  came  into  power  his  goTemroentwaseopported 
by  interna)  elements  of  stiibility  that  might  have  iuflorcd  com- 
parstire  peace  sach  as  ho  had  not  allowed  tho  Republic  to  enjoy 
for  years  ;  bat,  to  control  thaw  elements  by  the  moans  ho  derisod, 
Mr.  Ui&z  needed  vast  sums  of  money,  for  which  he  depended 
on  foreign  loons.  It  became  noccasary,  therefore,  to  inspire  for- 
eign capitalists  with  conildctice  in  the  new  ordcrof  things.  Ftnan- 
oial  ag<enta  were. acf^orrlingly  sent  to  the  money  maricots  of  Europe 
and  of  tbo  United  States,  and  a  very  simple  plan  to  control  tlie 
pros*  was  pnt  into  practice:  numerons  journals  and  periodicals 
were  established  at  tlic  public  expense,  to  which  goTemmont 
employes  were  compclle<l  to  subscribe  ;  whilst  the  independent 
prea,  whether  Catholic  or  antl-Cathotic,  was  mnuled  with 
relontlnss  persecution.  The  corrpupon dents  of  foreign  press  aiafr- 
(nations  wore  not  neglected,  and  in  tho  Urvilod  States  and  Korope 
the  Berrioes  of  leading  organs  were  socnred. 


It  is  throng  each  medinms  that  foreign  readers  know  of  Me] 
icoand  iu  govcrumcnt.  An  exaggerated  idea  of  that  rott and  ric 
.  Held  (or  Bpeculation  waa  createdj  aod  American  and  Earopeaia 
capitalists  aeCTrBlagnant  millioiu  there  to  multiply.  They  did 
for  iJiiiz  what  they  did  for  Juares  Celmau,  arid  Juarez  Celman 
did  (or  thorn  vhat  Diaz  will  have  doae,  for  the  financial  policy  of 
the  northern  dictator  is  culiaitiatiog  in  a  criaia  saoh  as  hia  oon- 
temporary  brooght  about  in  the  Argentine. 

At  home  Mr.  Diaz  had  some  difficulties,  not  very  aerioas,  to 
overcome.  There  vraa  oar  exotic  ooniititution.  Thia  consiata,  in 
part,  of  a  atatcmcnt  of  the  "  Righta  of  Man"  al  they  wan 
inspired  hy  the  French  Revolntlon  ;  and,  in  what  oonoema  the 
political  divLiion  and  govemmeut  o(  the  Bepnblic,  it  ia,  pratv 
tioally,  a  translation  into  the  Spanitih  language  of  the  conatitn* 
lion  of  the  United  States^  while  a  fair  nnmber  of  ita  articlea  are 
devoted  to  the  Catholic  religion. 

I  cannot  exaggerate  the  evil  that  h&j  accrued  to  the  Lalia 
republica  of  America  from  the  frenzy  of  their  radical  politicuuis 
(or  bKud  iniilatiou  of  the  institutiouii  of  the  United  State*. 
Thoae  theoriats  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  true 
merit  of  the  American  Magna  Charta  coosista  in  that  it  impUaa 
no  anddca  change  from  accnatomed  laws,  no  abrupt  dei>artare 
from  the  traditious  of  the  people  it  is  meant  to  govern,  hat  givea 
to  habit  and  to  necessary  innovations  the  sanction  of  law.  Oar 
liburals  of  the  past  goocration  would  have  best  imitated  thb  oon- 
stitation,  therefore,  not  by  transplanting  it  into  our  langaagei 
but  by  giving  Mexico  a  code  in  keeping  with  the  tradition  that 
bound  us  through  six  centariea  to  JS'ew  iSi>aiu  and  Anahuao.  Tho 
Liberator  had  proposed  to  do  thia,  but  bis  plan  waa  not  realised 
and,  after  many  calamities,  we  inherited  the  one  referred 
known  as  the  CoQstitution  of  1S5T. 

In  Mexico  there  had  been  but  little  public  instmction.  For 
three  hundred  years  it  hod  been  governed  by  the  lawa  of  the 
Spanish  Empire  and  during  thooe  centnrics  tlie  ludians,  a  largo  ma- 
jority of  the  popnlation,  were  treated  as  minora.  When  inde[ 
enoc  was  sccnred,  thirty  years  of  anarchy  followed.  It  waa 
people,  at  that  period  of  its  history,  whom  the  mdioals  propc 
togoveni  hy  tho  lawa  of  the  moat  advanced  nations.  Wli 
wonder  that  those  laws  should  never  have  been  enforced  aud  that 
there  were  few  who  took  ejUTsption  to  breaches  of  the  oonstita- 
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tioa  for  otbor  purpoecs  tlum  to  use  ibem  as  poUticul  anna  and 
reTolutiooary  pretexts  I  Joutm  had  siippressod  tUueiiemiee  who, 
like  Mr.  Diaz  aud  others,  coutiuaally  vvw  ia  ana«  againat  liim 
in  the  name  of  the  conatitation.  Uia  gooowBOr,  Mr.  Lurdo,  bad, 
for  tbro«  yenrs,  triumphed  over  the  same  foee  until  bti  waa  over- 
tlirovrn  by  a  rerolution  whereof  tho  military  commiittd  liud  been 
confldod  to  General  Diaz  by  its  leador,  Mr.  Hunitez,  author  of  the 
rerolniiouary  programme.  That  prugnunmc  accascd  Xxirdo  and 
bis  Bubaltoms  of  many  breaches  of  the  laws  and  prouiuied  reforma 
ond  DoQstitatiotiol  amondraonta.  all  of  which  incroasod  tho  ob- 
staclea  beCweuu  Kr.  Diaz  and  thu  satiaCaotion  of  his  ambition. 

The  presence  of  Benilez  and  ol  Uonzaluz  tras  the  greatest  Im- 
podimoQt  with  which  Mr.  Diaz  had  to  contend  in  tho  realization 
of  bis  designs ;  that  of  tbo  former,  because  be  still  loved  the  Liberal 
principles  to  wbioh  he  bad  devoted  a  long  and  brilliant  career 
and  was,  withal,  ttie  soul  of  the  revolation  and  the  most  popular 
civilian  in  tho  i>arty.  Oonaales  viewed  tho  sitnntton  from  a 
diftcront  standpoint ;  ho  had  spent  years  in  adversity  with  Diaz, 
had  been  hisouustant  cotn})ttniun  in  former  uusuooeasful  attempts 
to  overthrow  established  governments,  and  hod  no  loss  lovu  than 
his  commanding  officer  for  holies  and  power.  Ue  was  thu  most 
popular  gunuriil  in  the  army.  Those  two  leaden  were  the  only 
rivuJ^i  Mr.  Piaz  huA  tn  the  triumphant  party. 

But  there  were  minor  ambitions  to  satisfy.  Tho  civil  wars  of 
Spanish  America  gave  rise  to  u  class  of  men  known  in  Mexico  as 
la  ehinaca ;  thuy  oongregutod  in  bands  or  grcuttir  or  loss  imjiori- 
anoe  accoriling  t4i  the  renown  of  their  chicfUins,  who  assumed 
and  oonfcrrcd  military  titles,  fre«]uently  recognized  by  tho  gov- 
ernment ill  roLuru  for  services  roooivod.  In  tiiui^  of  war  cMirmcos 
served  either  or  both  parties  without  other  considerations  than 
those  suggested  by  personal  interest,  for  the  chiiiaca  was  usually 
igiioraut,  midisciplined,  having  little  hc«d  for|K>litics,  and  seeing 
in  revolution  merely  an  opportunity  to  tlirivc.  Those  nineteenth* 
century  condotHert  were  organized  in  a  species  of  feudal  system  ; 
lauchoB,  haciondasi  diatriots,  eoch  had  its  sovoroign  lord  whose 
allegiance  wasdue  to  some  higlier  chieftain  of  the  state  or  region. 
In  many  casca  leadorahip  among  c/tmacos  batl  become  hereditary 
and  at  times  was  exeroiaMl  bjr  chiefs  who  had  abandoned  their 
adventurous  career. 

M  revolutionary  Iead«r8  had  become  rare  since  the  fall  of  the 
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Empiro — in  fact^  as  they  were  reproseated  iu  the  field  by  Mr.  Diaz 
uid  the  officers  whose  services  were  pledged  to  him,  fao  was  the 
only  com mauder- 1x1 -chief  that  chttmcM  lutd  obeyed  for  years; 
they  were  identified  with  hia  ioteresta  aud  formed  the  Iwiis  of 
his  power  when  his  gOTcmment  was  established.  Bnt  his  poIi(^_ 
of  fostering  conflicting  ambitions  among  chinaeos  wonld  hui^| 
become  a  stnmbling-block  in  the  hoar  of  his  sttcceBB.  had  not  fa- 
vorable circo instances  inlorveued. 

The  parties  between  which  the  Fronoh  intervention  foand 
Mexico  divided,  and  which  reprceciited  priuciples,  had  boeu 
either  paralyzed  or  transformed.  The  assaasioation  of  IJiromc 
and  Mojia  left  the  Catholics  without  a  military  leader,  and, 
comscrrative  elenienU  having  been  wasted  by  war  and  mismi 
agement,  the  party  was  reduced  to  inactivity.  The  Liberals  hi 
remained  in  nndispated  power,  but  the  compaticion  of  their  party 
was  uu  aBsuraiice  of  ite  division;  for  while  there  were  libumla  who 
believud;  perhaps,  that  the  dcsLruutiuu  of  tlie  Chiircli  in  Jdoxicu 
(that  was  their  programme)  might  be  conducive  to  national 
prosperity,  there  were  many  Liberals  of  high  degree  whose 
ideal  waa  neither  to  destroy  Cathuliciiim  nor  to  eetablish 
radical  principles,  but  to  thrive  by  the  spoliation  of  tl|^| 
Chnrch  or  by  the  bounty  of  the  govcmraent.  There  wei^* 
others,  with  less  selfish  motives^  who  wished  government 
to  be  gnided  by  the  Liberal  theories  and  to  protect  Iho 
Liberal  institutions  that  so  much  blood  had  beeu  slied 
to  onforoe  upon  the  country.  And,  both  being  disappointed, 
a  faction  bad  been  formed  tbat,  tn  the  name  of  Lilwrulisi 
kept  the  Kepublic  iu  coustaut  disorder.  Cooservalive  ofticoii 
and  statesmen,  having  no  other  field  for  action  iu  (Kilities  or  wi 
than  \m  ab<4  or  oppose  the  revolutions  of  Diaz,  thought  they 
served  the  country's  iuterests  best  by  giviogtbeir decisive  sappoi 
to  that  general.  All  but  the  memory  had  vanished  of  the 
in  whose  stmgglee,  ten  years  before,  the  Powers  of  the  old  wor( 
aud  the  new  had  intervened  ;  the  names,  even,  had  changed,  fc 
it  was  no  longer  the  Imperialists  and  Republicans,  the  Oatholi 
and  Radicals,  the  Conserrntives  and  Libenils,  bat  the  Jnariats  (? 
Lerdietd  defending  their  power  and  the  Porfirists  or  Beniticts 
struggling  to  grasp  it.  And  those  two  parties  contended  antil 
one  was  destroyed. 

Iff  therefore,  Dias  bad  mouy  parLibaus  to  dt&appoiol  and  ooi 
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soqaently  lo&o,  ho  coald  veiy  eaaii)'  isolate  thorn  by  a  jadicions 
dUtributiou  uf  hU  favore.  Tbo  cbaracUir  of  Mcxicaa  rovolu- 
lioiiicU  (ftvoivd  this  end  :  their  action  is  eeecntitJly  local,  and  tboy 
combiuu  their  oSortu  UDdor  excopttonal  circunuftances  only,  and 
never  willingly  away  from  th«ir  uatiro  regions.  On  the  otbur  hind, 
all  orguuized  resistAiice  had  beco  abaudoned  after  tlie  Sight 
of  Lerdo  and  hia  cabiaot,  ard  the  few  troo|i8  aUll  in  the  6eld 
VCFC  lucceAUToty  rcdnccd  to  obodionc(>,  so  thatdiscrimination  be> 
twccn  purttsona  of  aubaltcrn  dt^oo  involved  Httio  mora  than 
flentimcntnl  importunee,  though  friuuds  of  iho  President  claim  it 
implioil  a  task  that  gcnins  alone  could  nndertake  successfully. 

Uut  Diaa  oould  not  dispose  so  easily  of  obUgations  to  his  ool- 
lottgucs ;  tlioae  engagements  had  been  mailo  with  men  he  hail 
not  at  that  time  the  power  to  hatray.  To  thoee,  consequently, 
he  gave  due  piirticiputiou  in  the  maDagemeut  of  affairs,  and  their 
friends  loceiwd  proportionate  shartM  of  the  spoils.  In  fact,  the 
finl  admiui!itration  of  Mr.  Diaz  was  oonducted  according  to 
previous  agreements  in  so  far  aa  was  practicable.  Bat  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  term,  Bcuiccz,  the  only  meml)cr  of  the 
government  in  whose  integrity  and  ability  the  coontry  had  faith, 
rt^moved.     The  revolutionary  prognimmo  provide<l  that  tho 

siilent  of  tjo  RepDblio  and  tho  Qovcrnors  of  States  should  not 

re-elected  to  conaocutivo  terms  of  oflice,  whence  it  bad  boon 
sUpalated  that  Beuitei  should  succeed  Iliax.  But  this  csoUidacy 
collided  with  the  ambition  of  Gonaates,  whom  Diaz  always  feared. 
Shortly  before  the  time  for  tho  elections,  Oonzalex  aaanmod  a 
threatening  attitude  and,  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  makoa  revolu- 
tion, the  Presidont  did  not  hesitate.  Benitcs  found  itadvisablo 
to  depart  from  Mexican  territory,  and  to  Gonzalez  was  given  com- 
mand  of  an  army  with  which  be  marohod  liiroagh  tlic  country, 
pinning  partisans  of  bis  own  in  the  public  offices  occupied  by  the 
(riondaof  Bonilez.  lie  was  elected  Proaidonl  of  the  Republic, 
having  proniised  to  replace  Mr.  Diaz  in  tho  chair  at  tho  oxpini- 
tion  of  the  terra. 

Tho  odmiuistration  of  Gonzalez  was  a  reign  of  plunder,  im- 
morality, and  vic-e  that  lias  few  ]»arallelstn  history.  It  served  Mr. 
Diax  by  making  his  own  administration,  unsatisfactory  as  it  had 
been,  apjwar  good  by  comparison;  and  as  no  pains  were  spared  to 
keep  that  comparison  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the  [iL-oplo,  ho  was 
regarded  aaaauvlour,  when,  tn  1 884,  he  returned  to  the  Presidency. 
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Mr.  Diaz  foand  tht;  treiwiiry  ransacked  and  the  rcvenoe*  st 
even  the  public  buildings  bjpoth&cated.  Notwichstanding  ihif 
oODditioa  of  the  publia  treasuT;,  ever;  other  circamstanoo  wiu 
faTorabto.  Abroail  thi^re  was  an  nnnsiial  tendeuoy  toward  for- 
eign Hpcculation,  and  that  propitious  condition  of  the  vorld'i 
moaey  markets  was  an  ussaranoe  of  eventual  relief.  Meanvhilc 
the  great  oommeroial  Uout>es  of  Mexico  offered  to  adnmoe  soTentl 
millions  of  doUars  to  eati^fv  immediate  exigencies.  Theqnestiou 
of  monej  did  not,  therefore,  present  a  very  |)erplexiag  wpaot  *t 
that  time.  On  the  other  hand  the  neatrality  of  OonKnIeK  conld 
be  aeunrud  by  allowing  him  and  his  friends  the  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  tiio  riches  they  had  takon^  Dias  was  not  strong  enough  to 
deprive  them  of  their  wealth) — and  of  the  Oorerment  of  the  State 
of  QuauHJuutu,  to  which  he  had  himaelf  elected  before  abandoning 
the  presidency ;  but  (fouKalez  exacted  the  further  stipulatione 
that  other  governors  of  States,  miniatcra  abroad,  and  minor  em- 
ploycee  should  retain  the  positiona  he  bad  given  them  ;  aud  apoD 
these  conditions,  aud  that  oF  alternating  with  Diaz  in  the  Uhiel 
Magistracy,  he  was  wiUiog  to  continue  the  ally  of  his  snccMSor. 
It  may  bo  said,  therefore,  that  between  his  own  ]iArtiaans  and 
those  of  his  rival,  Mr.  Diaz  could  depend  on  all  the  rcvolutionista 
in  the  country.  Moreover,  many  of  the  officers  who  had  served 
Jjerdo  nntil  his  fall,  finding  it  incompatible  with  their  military 
honor  and  personal  dignity  to  accept  the  advancta  of  Oouzalai's 
gOTemuieut,  hail  retarned  to  tlie  service  and  giveu  Mr.  Diaz 
guarantee  of  their  honorable  post. 

The  public  in  general,  weary  of  civil  war,  more  weary  stil 
Gonzalez's  irregularities,  and  being  satiAtiod  that  the  retnrn  ol 
Diaz  to  power  was  the  only  means  of  insuring  a  relative  {n!Aco, 
hailed  him  as  "the  necessary  man.'*  His  popularity  wia  Ibe 
greater  at  that  time,  since,  as  I  hare  said,  ho  was  prevented  dar- 
ing his  first  administration  from  exhibiting  his  dictatorial  pn>- 
pensities  to  tHoir  full  extent.  The  Preeideut  had,  therefuro,  no 
restraint  upon  his  action  and  was  free  to  shape  the  nation's 
oonree  aa  might,  according  to  bia  understanding,  best  serve  its 
interests.  I  do  not  know  whether  at  that  time  Diaz  coDoeivi 
policy  that  might  serve  those  interests  and  his  own,  but  it  is] 
tain  that  the  uue  ho  adopted  was  the  least  calculated  to  do  eil 
for  ten  years  have  euffioed  to  alienate  the  public  will,  iraj 
worcea  of  pubUc  wealth,  retard  Uio  uatunU  development  of 
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oonntrj,  plunge  the  coimtry  into  ItuiikruiiU;;,  and  bring  upon 
himself  the  diatresaing  mania  of  persecutloa. 

Unlike  the  great  men  whose  Baperioritjr  bu  in  diflorout 
epochs  enabled  them  to  establish  dettpotio  gOTernnients>  Diax 
founded  his  on  the  iDCompet«nc7  of  his  mpporten,  for  he  itppeara 
ever  to  have  be>'n  conscious  of  his  impotence  to  nbdne  the 
■troogor  and  more  enlightened  of  his  foUow-conntrymcn,  and. 
deeming  their  possible  hostility  a  constant  mciiaco  to  his  power, 
he  has  not  onlyoxoluded  thorn  from  all  participation  in  the  man- 
EftemuDt  of  affairs,  hut  mado  it  his  eongtaut  caru  to  destroy  them, 
lu  a  uouutry  whereof  the  souial  conditions  had  buun  km  itgitated,  it 
ifl  readily  understood  that  many  fair  reputations  reposed  on  any- 
thing but  solid  bases.  Some,  whose  principles  were  not  well  de- 
Gncd,  were  seduced  ;  others  were  exilwl  to  foreign  missions,  con- 
signed to  infected  prisons,  or  subjected  to  an  espionage  that 
makes  them  at  times  envy  the  life  of  a  prtsonor;  and  othere 
wore  killeit  or  forced  to  seek  in  foreign  countrioa  refnge  from  a 
persecution  that  frequently  follows  them  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
the  Republic.  Thus  the  nation  is  deprived  of  the  gerricee  o[  its 
ablest  citizens,  and  intellect,  character,  rirtne,  whaterer  appears 
above  the  lercl  of  mediocrity  is  sacrificed  to  the  enry  and  fear  of 
ft  sterile  ambition. 

The  men  to  whom  power  ii  oonBded  are  chosen  from  among 
thoee  who  are  so  coofltitnted  as  to  be  trustworthy  lientenants  of 
the  diotator  and,  since  the  ahsenoe  of  lofty  aspirations  is,  in  bis 
nght,  the  most  desirable  qnoliQcatJon,  it  follows  that  the  repre- 
Beotativea  of  his  rule  tfarougbont  the  ooontry  ore,  with  some 
exceptions,  individuals  of  admitted  inferiority  and  of  no  leas 
recognized  laxity  of  morals;  their  employmeut  being  a  conspiracy 
(^nst  order,  their  fidelity  Is  rewarded  by  the  toleration  of  local 
despotism  and  proportionate  participation  in  the  general  plunder 
that  is  an  eosontial  featnre  in  the  government's  policy. 

It  is  evident  that  the  $40,000,000,  more  or  Icbs^  to  which 
the  national  revenue  amounts,  ia  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 
axpenna  of  this  system  ;  foreign  loans  bavo,  therefore,  become  a 
neconity.  Theao  have  been  obtained  bymisrepreaenting  the  state 
of  things  in  Mexico,  and  it  itt  surprising  with  what  ea^e  financial  ^ 
agenta  and  a  subsidized  press  have  been  able  to  iit.<piro  a  belief, 
tfaat  the  retrograde  connte  of  the  Mexiom  Government  is  an  ez- 
pnasioQ  of  prosjierous  development,  too  saddeUj  too  rapid,  too 
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thorongh  not  to  be  at  Tariance  with  all  the  laws  of  human  pn 
!  gresB.     Snch  exaggerated  reports  must  naturally  rest  on  son 

concrete  facts,  and  these  were  mannfactnred.  Bailroads,  minin 
companies,  land  syndicates — here  and  there  a  factory — sprang  n 
at  the  expense  of  enormons  subventions,  and  by  virtne  of  tl 
same  not  a  lew  schemers  were  suddenly  enriched  ;  these  becan 
trumpeters  of  Mr.  Diaz's  fame  ;  and,  with  the  example  of  the 
prosperity,  and  with  statements  of  enterprises  apparently  fionriBl 
ing,  and  of  the  prospects  of  others  about  to  be  undertaken,  tt 
Mexican  boom  was  brought  about.  So  it  was  plausible  to  goini 
the  money  markets  of  Europe  to  borrow  millions  **  for  the  coi 
Tersion  of  the  public  debt,"  ''  for  the  liquidation  of  sabventions, 
for  anything  but  the  real  purpose,  which  was  to  have  an  ampi 
supply  of  funds  for  the  consolidation  of  Caasarism. 

Large  portions  of  the  loans  contracted  by  the  federal  goren 
ment  were  necessarily  devoted  to  the  objects  for  which  the  mone 
had  been  avowedly  borrowed,  and  the  remunder  was  neve 
sufficient  to  admit  of  necessary  divisions ;  wherefore  governor 
also,  contracted 'debts  in  the  names  of  their  respective  Statei 
cities  and  towns  followed  the  example,  nntil,  in  all,  the  indebtet 
ness  of  the  Republic  has  reached  a  chaotic  condition  that  repn 
Bents  not  a  few  perplexing  problems.  In  fact,  at  the  time  whe 
Mr.  Diaz's  financial  situation  was  at  its  best,  when  the  credit  < 
his  government  was  at  its  highest,  the  diplomatic  representative  < 
a  foreign  power  reported  to  his  government  that  the  Bepubli 
was  insolvent  His  statement  was  erroneous,  but  it  so  near! 
expressed  the  apparent  trnth  that  one  cannot  criticise  the  di[ 
lomat  to  whom  I  refer  for  dedncing  it  from  the  premises  on  whic 
he  reasoned.  I  may  as  well  say  that  one  of  those  premises  wi 
the  fashionable  hypothesis  of  that  time  :  that  the  rale  of  Dii 
was  to  be  longer  than  present  indicatious  would  lead  ns  t 
suppose. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  pamphlet  that  was  not  allowed  t 
5  circulate  in  Mexico;  the  author  of  which  enters  into  many  intei 

^  esting  details  of  the   transactions  to  which  I  have  allnded  an 

;j  strengthens  his  statements  with  names  and  figures.  The  foUowin 

j  paragraph  which  I  translate  illustrates  one  form  of  mampnlatio 

^  under  the  Diaz  rhgime  : 

Another  loan  was  Degotlated  hj  tbe  ffOV«rament  of  Porililo  DCai  \ 
J  liquidate  BobveDtioDB  dae  the  nllroad  compaoiM  (d  tlwBeiniUle.   Wbi 
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lbs  hmds  bftd  b«cn  obt&iD«l,  tho  Sccret&r]-  of  the  Tr^&nur;  ibdwcd  BOme  rn 
loeuaoa  to  dlspoflc  of  them  In  tbe  proposed  way,  Ttic  Moxicad  Caotral  waa 
tbelaisMt  GTodltoi^-QoTerDinont  owed  tbat  compAnf  914.000,000 — aud  the 
tardlncMi  la  payinic  olTectml  atockH  Mod  bnnd^.  The  S^cratArjr  of  Public 
Work*  oir<.'rrd  to  amo  hi»  inlUicnco  to  acctin)  an  lmmedLa(«  llqaldation  lo  ex- 
cbaoKofor  the  iiuit«rlBlB  neosBHuryto  cooBtruet  and  operate  a  railroad  of 
VbXny  kilometres  betiriwD  bis  hacienda  of  MotioroDRo  and  the  Vera  Cram 
ro*d.  .  .  .  The  rompany.  recOflnl'loK  ^'"'  ^i"^  "^  moavj  ran  in  the  baudn  of 
Diaz's  gOTemmeatt  aoc«pt«d  l*Mheoo'«  propoelUon. 

Not  long  ago  I  r«ad  a  atatomcnt  oonceming  the  last  loan  ;  it 
showed  by  jndiaiona  reasoning  and  statistical  proof  that  the  gov- 
emmeiit  tiHd  in  this  cose  endofirored  to  incur  liahilities  to  tho  ex> 
tent  of  |:i7,0(H),000  for  abonoQt  to  the  nation  of  about  96,000,000, 
bat,  Mr.  Diaz's  credit  having  deciinod,  the  loan  has  been  only 
partially  snbscribod. 

Ihc  qae!>tioa  uriw«.  What  action  will  fotaro  gOTommcnts  take  | 
regarding  Ihtisecnritioa  that  the  prosentone  has  issued  in  the  name 
of  tho  nation?  Nn  one  can  give  a  positive  answer  to  that  qura- 
tion,  bnt  it  seoms  to  bo  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  some 
agreement  most  he  made  with  foreign  orcditot«,  unco  the  pnblic 
faiUi  liaa  to  some  extent  heeu  pledged,  and  since  tho  country  has 
in^me  mcti^ure  profited  by  a  portion  of  tho  funds  obtained. 
This  sentiment  does  not  prevail,  however,  in  regard  to  loans saoh 
as  tho  last,  made  against  the  protest  of  the  nation  and  for  no 
other  manifest  purpose  titan  to  perpetuate  its  enthralmeut. 
Original  spocnlators  aro  not  ignorant  of  tho  problem»ttc&l  value 
of  snob  sectiritios  launched  on  European  markets  and  have  dis- 
posed of  them  in  due  season  ;  tho  result  can  be  indirect  only  for 
thetn,  bnt  it  may  be  very  positive  for  others. 

it  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  said  that  Menco's  "  nn- 
precedented  development" — onr  "ntaterial  progres,**  as  Mr. 
Dias's  friends  are  fond  of  calling  it — ia  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  subterfuge  necessary  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  dictatorship 
and  constituting  the  following  vicions  circle  ;  Enterprises  of  dtf- 
forent  kinds  are  set  on  foot  at  tho  oxpenso  of  subTentions  that  in 
tbumselres  uaaare  a  pruQt,  if  not  a  fortune,  to  origiual  contractors ; 
a  saffioioat  portion  of  those  subventions  is  paid  from  existing 
funds  to  facilitate  the  beginning  of  operations  and  the  0oating 
of  stock;  subsidir.ed  organs  thou  raise  aery  tbroughoiit  Enxope 
and  America  to  draw  the  attention  of  money  markets  to  the 
field  for  spconlatioD  that  "Mr.  Diaz's  genius  is  opening  to  the 
vortd " ;  Mr.  Dbiz's  agenla  go  before  deceived  foreign  pablios, 
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mako  it  worth  iho  while  of  4omo  inSu«ntial  financior  io 
aod  secure  a  loan  ;  with  part  of  that  loan  original  sabTentioo 
coanta  are  liquidated  and  tho  country  ia  again  doclarod  tn 
enjo^ring  a  foretaste  of  the  miilcnninm.  In  tho  mean  tam^ 
neither  &  flooriahing  traOic  nor  the  deTelopment  of  commerce  is 
proportioned  to  expectaitona,  bat  both  arc  affected  by  the  nncon- 
trollahlo  dopreoiation  of  siWer,  while  legitimate  enttirprim  is 
hampered  by  prohibitory  taxation  and  partisan  mouopoly  to  &a_ 
extent  that  mokes  even  due  calcolationa  disappointing, 
^"""^  With  money  obtained  in  the  manner  dtiscribed  and  with 
elements  allndcd  to,  Mr.  Diaz  cstAblishcd  adictatorship.  d 
ism  the  world  over  proceeds  by  like  means  to  the  same  end;  the 
special  featnre«  it  has  deroloped  lately  in  Mexico  are  dne  to  the 
nnofinal  circnmBtanoos  under  which  Mr.  Diaz  became  ita  agenL 

The  Mexican  constitution  was  Tory  libc^i  to  begin  with,  and 
the  Htill  more  liberal  amondmonts  made  after  tho  revolution,  to- 
gether with  promiecs  of  further  reforms,  were  oven  more  binding 
npon  the  President.  The  whole  mast,  tberefore,  be  disregarded, 
and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  abolished.  Bat.  I  repeat,  the  phraseol* 
ogy  of  the  constitntion,  *'  United  States  of  Mexico,"  "  trniversid 
Snflfrage,"  "Free,  Sorcroign,  and  Indcjiondcnt  Statoa,"  and  safH 
like,  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  ceninry  sapplied  alt  the  pretexts  hV 
insurrei^tinn,  and  wore  familiar  sounds  that,  for  reasons  I  neod 
not  ennmemto,  must  bo  preserved.  But,  to  nudermino  the 
form  of  guveriimeut  those  words  represent,  it  was  sutBoiei; 
uudormiuo  public  suffrage. 

If  in  tKe  ctaRsic  lands  of  freedom  elections  are  som< 
avowedly  farcical,  in  a  country  where  they  have  seldom  decit 
question  at  isene  their  influence  is  readily  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  martial  law.  As  a  result  the  governorship  of  States,  se«ta  id 
Congress  and  State  legislataros,  and,  in  a  word,  all  offices  to  be 
given  by  the  people  are  fliled  by  nominees  of  the  President,  or 
of  others  with  his  consent,  and  they  remain  in  oflice  until  they 
become  nnsatie factory — which  is  seldom  the  case.  This  system* 
of  coarse,  makes  one  man  the  sole  motor  of  every  legislative  and 
administrative  act  throughont  the  Republic.  The  judicial 
branch  of  tho  Oovomment  is  subjected  in  liko  manner  to  tbo 
President's  will.  The  pamphlet  from  which  I  quoted  above  gives 
as  illnstrativeof  this  fact  a  case  in  which  the  Supreme  Oonrt, 
haviug  decided  in  a  givoii  sense,  reversed  its  decision  two  days. 
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later  by  order  of  the  Preaident.  JouriuUtaU  had  for  n  while  been 
to  soDiedogrco  exempt  from  theee  arbitrary  practiceSt  beoauso  the 
ooDatitution  provided  that,  \t  oue  jury  found  them  gttUty,  a  iec- 
ood  jury  should  impose  the  penalty.  But  as  jurors  were  often 
more  devoted  to  the  cauMof  justice  than  to  tho  intereet^  of  the 
Ooremment,  the  oonstitntion  vat  amended  in  a  sense  that 
brought  disaffected  irrit«rs  under  the  immodiatc  control  of  judges. 

The  constitntlonal  amendment  ma«]o,  in  aooordauce  with  the 
programme  of  tho  rcTolntion,  to  declare  thb  President  uf  the  Re- 
public and  GoTemore  of  States  iucligihio  to  consecntive  terms  of 
office  vas  twice  re-amended<  Prior  to  1888  the  new  form  allowed 
thoeo  functioumee  to  serve  for  two  coiisecutiTe  terms,  and  in  1890 
the  last  amondmoiit  allowed  indefinite  re-election.  In  both  cbbcs 
what  few  argamoDta  were  advanced  by  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion were  based  on  the  theory  of  the  ''necessary  man." 

Thns,  as  has  often  been  repeated,  with  the  most  liberal  laws 
and  a  government  the  moat  despotic,  Mexico  is  subjected  to  a 
r/gime  that  prodnoes  the  evils  of  both  tho  written  and  the  prac- 
tised forms  without  tho  advantages  of  cither. 

One  wonld  naturally  ask.  What  means  can  have  been  employed 
to  make  a  people  endure  snch  a  condition  of  affairs  ?  The  ques- 
tion can  bo  answered  in  two  words :  Money  and  Murder — abetted 
by  an  unaccountable  hope  tlmt  Mr.  Diaz  inspired  some  years  ago 
and  by  fatigue  of  civil  war  ;  and  if  those  two  words  are  in  thom- 
■elres  revolting  ae  exprewive  of  a  government's  policy,  the  way 
in  which  offleial  auasaination  is  practised  cannot  be  adequately 
qnalifiod.  The  favorite  form  is  the  application  of  tho  fugitive 
late,  in  virtno  of  which  a  prisoner  who  attempts  to  escape  is  fired 
upon.  An  offender  is  convoyed,  osually  at  night,  from  the  phtce 
where  he  may  have  been  arrested,  and  the  gnard  shoots  him  "  to 
prevent  evasion " ;  sometimes  they  say  he  escapes,  and  Bome- 
tjmos  they  find  it  simpler  to  say  nothing.  This  form  of  execn- 
tion  is  very  often  applied  to  pohlic  malefactors,  and,  though  it  ia 
true  society  gains  by  the  removal  of  such  pernicious  members,  it 
ts  difficnlt  to  uudcrsland  why  a  government  should  resort  to 
lynching  in  casea  where  law  would  bo  efficient — the  only  erplana- 
tion  therefore  is  to  be  found  inthenecessity  of  inspiring  terror.  The 
fugitive  Uw  is  not  applied  by  order  of  the  President  alone,  hut  ia 
tolerated  in  his  menials,  and  it  is  easy  to  conooive  tho  unlimited 
abases  of  which  it  admits  in  iho  hands  of  lordlings  who  have  seen 
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their  sand-bags  turned  to  feudal  sceptres.  But  it  apeaka  high] 
very  highly,  for  the  courage  of  the  Mexican  race  that,  in  t 
presence  of  sure  ruin  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  a  eolden  pi 
inritiDg  them  on  the  other  to  comfort  or  afflnence,  the  gorei 
ment  has  found  it  useful  to  kill  many  thonsands  of  our  fello 
countrymen.  The  lowest  estimate  I  hare  heard  for  offic 
assassinations  gave,  in  1891,  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  per  d 
since  Mr.  Diaz's  accession  to  power. 

As  for  money,  the  last  efforts  show  that  further  loans  cann 
be  negotiated  and,  as  I  said,  the  yearly  rerenae  will  not  i 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  Diaz  system.  On  the  other  hand,  t 
feeling  of  the  later  scTenties  and  early  eighties,  that  made  pea 
appear  cheap  at  any  cost,  has  changed  :  the  people  think  u< 
that,  ander  the  present  government,  peace  costs  more  ihan  it 
worth.  Plotting,  scheming,  conspiracy,  are  rampant  througho 
the  country.  It  is  not  many  months  since  it  was  found  adrieat 
to  send  ten  thousand  troops  of  the  line  to  suppress  a  local  moi 
ment  in  the  State  of  Gnerrero,  and  similar  affairs  have  claim 
the  government's  attention  in  the  States  of  Paebla,  Jalisc 
Gaanajnato,  Ohihnahua,  and  elsewhere.  A  general  feeling 
impending  collapse  is  noticeable  thronghont  the  country.  T 
hope  Mr.  Diaz  had  inspired  has  vanished,  and  people  seem  to  1 
preparing  for  "  the  unforeseen." 

"  M  Universal,"  a  ministerial  daily  paper,  referring  to  t1 
deficit  in  this  year's  budget,  says  : 

"  Qovemment  has  not  ab&odoned  the  contest.  Fof  from  tbftt, 
strugglea  with  all  its  mlffht— heroically— as  becomes  Its  boDor  aod  it«  dat 
it  has  realized  abapeadous  ecoDomies— all  that  were  compatible  with  i 
efficient  pablic  serTlce ;  it  has  created  new  Booroea  of  reveoae— all  eh 
were  possible  under  these  delicate  circamstances — and,  assisted  by  the  c 
lightened  committee  on  the  budget,  it  has  insured  a  wonderfal  redactli 
In  the  deficit.  But  the  evil  sabslsts  and  may  become  more  aerioDS,  and, 
the  vainc  of  silver  falls  in  the  next  three  months  proporttoaabely  as  it  b 
in  the  past,  all  hope  ot  eqallibrlum  will  have  disappeued." 

When  the  personal  organ  of  the  President  finds  nothing  bett 
to  publish  than  this,  it  would  appear  that  we  are  being  prepar 
for  further  "stupendous  economies"  in  the  form  of  repudiate 
obligations.  The  deficit  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  98,000,00 
and  at  913,000,000  for  the  next.  Government  organs  admit 
deficit  of  $3,000,000  for  1894,  and  trust  to  Mr.  Diaz's  ability  f 
1895. 


MSXICO  tJNbER  PRESIDENT  DiAZ.  i^ 

Thas,  after  exercising  absolnte  power  for  ten  years^  having 
larger  revennea  and  fewer  legitimate  expenses  than  had  any  of  his 
predeceasors,  the  "necesaarj  man  "  has  burdened  Mexico  with  a 
debt  of  $300,000,000  and  snak  his  government  into  bankruptcy 
from  which,  as  he  says  in  his  speech  to  Congress,  only  extraordi- 
nary measures  can  extricate  it.  He  does  not  suggest  to  what  ex- 
traordinary measures  he  may  resort. 

I  would  be  misunderstood  if  readers  of  the  North  Akericak 
BsTiBV  supposed  me  to  believe  the  situation  hopeless,  for,  with 
the  rest  of  my  oount*7men,  I  have  implicit  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  a  new  generation  and,  consequently,  see  in  the  approaching 
fall  of  Diaz  the  solution  of  our  diffionltieB  and  an  assurance  of 
national  prosperity. 

Itubbide. 
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'  Thb  Qovemors  of  a  number  of  the  Southern  States  recei 
had  a  pre-arranged  conference  at  Bichmond,  Va.,  to  whose  ] 
ceedings  it  was  manifestly  intended  that  public  attention  sho 
be  invited.  The  declared  purpose  of  its  members  was  to  consul 
to  the  best  measures  for  bringing  to  the  communities  theyrtij 
sented  an  increase  of  capital  and  population.  With  that  enc 
view,  it  is  certainly  somewhat  carious  that,  so  far  as  the  publi 
adviaedj  the  distiognished  conferees,  in  the  coarse  of  their  delibt 
tions,  unintentionally  overlooked,  or  intentionally  ignored,  w 
is  to-day  one  of  the  principal  hindrances  to  Southern  growth  i 
prosperity.  I  refer  to  the  repudiated  or  neglected  debts  of  son 
of  our  States. 

It  will  doubtless  surprise  a  good  many  people  to  learn 
amounts  that  are  owing  by  American  States,  which  are  discredl 
by  non-payment  of  either  principal  or  interest^  or  of  both.    S<i 
information  on  this  point  can  be  gained  by  consulting  the  list 
securities  dealt  in  at  the  Now  York  Sux:k  Exchange.  If  anyon 
desirous  of  getting  some  bonds  that  bear  the  great  seal   of 
American  State  for  very  little  money>  he  can  there  find   betwi 
eight  and  nine  millions  of  dollars,  par  value,   in  the  obligati 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  that  will  cost  him,  according  to  cam 
quotations,  between   ten  and    fifteen     cents     on     the    doll 
If    his    preference   should    bo    for  the   undertakings    of 
older  State  of  North  Carolina,   he  can  get,  in   the  same  w 
nearly  twelve  millions  of   them,   by  paying  from  five  to  ei] 
cents    on    the   dollar.      If,    however,    his    inclination    ahoi 
lead    him    to    select    paper    of    the    more    aristocratic    Soi 
Ourolina,  he  can  be  supplied  to  the  extent  of    six   miUioni 
dollars  at  from  two  to  five  per  cent.     And,  if  his  adminti 
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for  Tonomblu  namofi  and  iustittitiona  should  carry  him  stiU 
further,  ho  caD  got  at  a  low  llgure  certilioates  n]pre>3«iuiDg 
original  boaded  tasueti  of  the  State  of  Virj^inia  atuouuting,  with- 
out iatercBt,  to  flftot^n  miUioDB  of  dollars.  TItis  last  stat«nieQt 
may  be  a  pazzle  to  sotue  readers,  who  have  rooeotlj  beou  informod 
that  Virginia  haa  settled  her  disputed  iudebtednesa  by  a  compro- 
rtUBO  with  her  creditors.  Thnt  settlement,  howevor,  oxteuda  to 
ouly  two-thirds  of  the  debt.  The  other  third  Virgiuia  hatt  abeo- 
lutdy  discarded  on  the  not  altogether  unphkaitible  ground  that, 
when  ehc  waa  diTcatod  of  one-third  of  her  territory  and  wealth  by 
the  creation  of  the  now  Stjitc  of  West  Virginia,  aho  waj  to  that 
extent  equitably  abaohed  from  obligatiun,  and  she  has  sot  it  over 
to  West  Virginia  to  take  caro  of.  And  what  has  West  Virginia 
done  about  it  ?  As  part  of  the  origitiiil  debtor  State  she  was 
oqually  liable  with  the  restof  the  commonwealth,  and  aaan  honest 
coninmnity  8he  could  not  decHou  lu  contribute,  at  least  propor- 
tionaioly,  to  the  ilcbi'a  oxtiuguiHhmeut,  without  further  under- 
taking. But  there  was  fresh  aaaumpLion  on  her  part.  The  act 
oX  Congress  under  which  sho  aoceptod  admission  into  tho  Union 
as  a  separate  State  required  her  to  discharge  her  full  share  of  the 
old  indebtedness,  and  the  constitution  under  which  she  did  enter 
the  Union,  and  which  became  a  solemn  compact  with  all  the 
World,  provided  that  "An  oqaitablo  proportion  of  tho  pnblic 
debt  of  tho  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  prior  to  tho  Brat  of  Janu- 
ary in  the  year  1861,  shall  be  assnmcd  by  this  State." 

But,  although  more  than  thirty  years  have  pasBed  since  the 
foregoing  agreement  was  oi^tored  into,  West  YirgiQia  has  not 
paid  one  oent  of  tho  liability  sho  assumed,  nor  does  she  show  the 
BlighlQtiL  dispo»tion  to  do  so.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  uertiQcates  referred  to  should  command  at  the 
Stock  Kxchango  only  from  ax  to  seron  contson  the  dollar,  which 
seems  to  bo  the  world's  estimate  ot  the  ralue  of  West  Virginhi's 
promises-to-pay. 

In  this  matter  of  the  Virginia  debt  great  inequity  has  boon 
done.  Old  Virginia  has  been  denoancod  as  a  ropudiator  tho 
whole  world  ovor,  and  yet  sho  has  neror  refused  to  settle  with  her 
creditors  for  her  proportionato  ahnrc  of  the  debt  on  some  basis, 
and  according  to  what  she  claimed  to  bo  tho  full  measure  of  her 
ability,  in  the  oud  making  what  is  conceded  to  be  thu  ainen<i« 
Aotuiru&Ie;  while  West   Virginia,  just  as  atrongty  obligated  from 
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the  beginning,  and  fully  as  able  to  perform  her  slipnlationB, 
nothing  wttutover,  has  enoouuwrod  scarcely  a  wortl  u(  crittoii 
The  charge  of  repudiation  has  been  Btraugol;  misplaced.    Iit\ 
Vfvsl  Virgioia  that  should  be  pilloried. 

But  tho  Stock  Kxchuuge  list  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of 
State  defaatts,  by  any  means.  U  does  not  tell  it  fully  in  the  case 
of  any  of  the  States  just  named,  and  there  are  others  wbo«« 
neglected  oMigationfl  ore  not  adtniited  to  Wall  Street's  famons 
market  at  all.  Georgia  has  issued  nine  or  too  milliona  of  those 
last  referred  to  ;  Florida  is  reaiwnsible  for  foar  or  five  millions 
more,  and  Ixiuisiaiia  for  twenty  millions.  As  far  back  as  1842 
Mississippi  had  put  oataevon  millions  of  her  bonds  that  wont  to 
the  European  market.  Their  disposition  wad  fair  enough,  bat 
Mississippi  soon  made  an  alarming  discovery.  Iler  Governor  aa- 
nouQced  in  a  messagu  to  the  people  of  that  State  that  their  bonds 
had  fallen  into  the  bauds  of  a  person  "in  whose  Toine  flows  the 
blood  of  Judas  and  of  Shylock,  and  who  unite*  the  qualitica  of 
both  his  countrymen."  "  He,"  contitiaod  His  Excellency  in  his 
piotuTMque  way,  "  has  mortgages  upon  the  silver  mines  of  Mezioo 
and  the  quicksilrer  mines  of  Spain.  He  has  advanced  money  to 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  taken  as  security  a  mortgage  upon  the 
holy  city  of  Jerusalem  and  tho  sepulchre  of  our  Savior.  It  is  for 
this  people  to  say  whether  he  shall  have  a  mortgage  upon  oar  cot- 
ton fields  and  makoderfsof  our  children."  Of  course,  the  people 
of  Mississippi  were  horri6od  at  the  idea  oC  being  in  the  clutches 
of  such  a  monster,  and  naturally  decided  to  contribute  no  more 
of  their  sweat  and  metfins  to  enrich  the  house  of  Rotlischild. 
Nor  have  fifty  yeare  sufficed  to  overcome  their  indignation. 
Not  a  dollar  in  all  that  time  have  they  paid  on  account  of  eit 
principal  or  interest. 

Without  going  further  into  particulars,  it  will  not  bo  diffid 
to  credit  the  Btutomont  that  the  indcbtodnoss  which  is  ovideuc 
by  debentures  of  Auiericao  States  that  Uave  long  been  disowiK 
dishonored,  to  say  nothing  of  unpaid  interest  that  conaideral 
orerrans  the  principal,  exceeds  one  hundred  millions  of  mou< 
Nor  does  that  amount  include  tho  undertakings  of  States  U 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  that  have  been  arbitrarily  "scaled 
sometimes  more  than  once — until  the  reeiduiim  became  t( 
ofieagro,  and  was  accoptod  by  creditors  only  as  a  oboioe  betwd 
aomoihiug  and  nothing.     Suob  soltlemeuts  were  quasi-repndia* 
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dons.  In  principio,  if  in  no  other  rMpocto,  they  differ  ino«t 
euentially  from  the  Adjustment  recently  entered  into  by  Vii^uiii, 
which  wus  a  compromise  and  an  agreement  in  which  allpartios  in 
intorcflt  wore  participants.  And  here  it  \a  well  enough  to  remark 
that  by  no  moans  is  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  amount  made 
up^  as  many  have  been  led  to  suppose,  of  aocurities  iasaed  nndor 
the  "  Car|K!t-Bii^  "  ra/ime.  The  bonded  debts  of  Virginia  and 
MissiBsippi  woro  rII  of  unte-bollum  date,  aa  were  many  of  the  dis- 
corded or  "  scaled  "  issues  of  Arkauaas,  TeuueissoD,  Louisiana, 
etc.,  etc.  Nor  were  all  "  Carpet  Oag  "  debentures  fraudulently 
oreatad  and  tlwir  proceeds  misapplied. 

Nor  in  the  same  amonnt  is  there  included  certtun  rejected 
State  obligatiooa  for  which  debontnres  have  never  been  isauod. 
For  inHtiinco,  the  St^ito  of  Texa^  has  oat  botweort  eight  and  nine 
thousand  oertiflcaioj  or  warrants,  each  oalling  for  640  aoree  of 
land,  and  the  whole  aggregating  an  area  nearly  twice  the  siso  of 
CounootiouL  For  over  ten  years  the  holders  hare  boon  unable  to 
get  either  land  or  its  equiTalent.  As  wo  have  in  this  case  a  rather 
striking  illustration  of  the  temper  shown  by  more  than  one 
Americtui  State  lowitrda  those  who  bare  trnsted  in  Its  oogage- 
meuts,  it  seems  altogether  proper  that  the  facts  should  be  given. 
When  Texas  entered  thw  FoderjU  Union  she  retained  her  public 
domain,  which  was  very  large.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  market- 
able sense,  it  was  Tory  worthless.  The  writer  has  heard  one  of 
the  largest  land  owners  of  that  State  speak  of  the  time  when  he 
was  acouatomcd  to  purchoee  a  640-aore  seation  of  land  with  a 
pony,  thu  price  of  which  was  Qve  dollars.  The  want  of  iniuspor- 
tation  faoilitios  was  the  druwbaok.  and  Texas  decided  to  assist  in 
the  ooostroctioii  of  railroads.  Any  company  building  a  certain 
hmglh  of  railway  become  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  land 
wurmnts,  locative  on  any  of  the  Slate's  vaoant  and  unreserved  do- 
main, which,  being  negotiable,  were  sold  all  over  tbe  country, 
and  ttlmoac  wholly  to  people  oatside  of  the  State.  The  re- 
sult of  this  policy,  however,  was  snch  an  advanoe  in  the 
prioo  of  wild  lands  that  Texas  In  time  discovered  that  the 
faithful  fuldlment  of  all  her  oontrnois  wonld  involve  a 
oonitdembloBacridce.  It  was  at  a  time  when  repudiation  in  that 
part  of  the  country  was  prevalent,  and  she  caught  the  contagion. 
Acoonliiigly  her  legislature,  without  warning  to  tbe  holders  of 
hur  warrauts,  passed  an  Act  declaring  that  tbe  land  intended  for 
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their  satisfaction  was  "exhaasted,"  and  putting  aa  end  to  tb 
whole  land  warrant  business.  This  was  done  without  proridiii 
any  compensation  to  the  owners  of  such  warrants  as  were  cat  ofl 
At  the  same  time  for  her  own  people  and  her  own  uses  Texa 
seemed  to  have  a  superfluity  of  land.  Besides  munificently  ec 
dowing  her  schools  and  other  public  institutions  from  her  unaf 
propriated  domain,  she  applied  over  three  millions  of  acres,  whic 
which  were  soon  afterwards  valued  at  twenty  millions  of  doUaR 
to  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  State  House,  and  gave  twcU 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  to  her  citizens  who  had  served  as  so; 
diors  in  the  Confederate  ranks  (nothing  to  Texans  serving  in  th 
Union  army),  and  to  '' servants  attending  such  soldiers."  It  ws 
only  for  outsiders  who  had  purchased  her  unexecuted  agreement 
that  she  was  landless.  And  what  business  had  Texas,  if  she  va 
indeed  short  of  land  and  too  poor  to  provide  an  adequate  subiti 
tute,  as  she  knew  exactly  what  her  territory  was,  to  put  out  covc 
nants  that  were  not  to  be  fulfilled  ?  Wherein  would  such  actio 
differ  from  that  of  a  person  making  and  marketing  promises-to-pa 
which  he  knew  he  could  not  take  care  of — a  procetMling  that  wool 
ordinarily  be  set  down  as  plain  and  simple  cheating?  The  im 
munity  of  the  offender  in  this  instance  from  the  usual  coust: 
quences  of  tlie  transgression  only  increases  the  scandal,  becaui 
a  tninsiiction  that  would  send  a  private  citizen  to  the  penitentiar 
is  none  the  more  reputable  because  the  deed  of  a  sovervig 
State. 

But  although,  so  fur,  only  Southern  St:ttc8  have  been  men 
tioned  as  delinquents,  it  is  not  inteuded  by  the  writer  to  cuiive; 
the  impression  that  repudiation  has  been  confined  to  the  souti 
side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  It  is  a  plant  that  first  grev  o 
Northern  soil.  Even  before  Mississippi's  defalcation  the  witt 
Kuglisli  divine,  Sidney  Smith,  declared  that  if  he  were  to  meet 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  dinner  he  would  feel  lik 
stripping  him  of  his  clothes  for  distribution  among  the  guesu 
The  reason  wm  that  Pennsylvania  had  "  gone  back  "  on  some  o 
her  bonds  that  had  been  sold  to  Englishmen,  and  it  was  possibl 
that  the  reverend  joker  was  one  of  the  sufferers.  Pcnnsylvanid 
however,  soon  rodocniod  her  contracts  and  her  reputation.  Bot! 
Indiana  and  Michigan  for  a  time  "laid  down"  on  their  obllga 
tious,  the  first  because  unable  to  pay,  the  second  becam 
she  was  unwilling.     Both  succeeded  before  very  long  in  pattioj 
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^MttorB  right.  The  last  of  the  Northern  repadtatiog  .SUten  wiw 
lliun68otii,  whraw  case  is  not  only  interesting  In  itself,  but  oon> 
rey«  a  hoalthv  moral  and  a  gnnd  deal  of  useful  lustniction  for 
come  other  comma ni ties.  Minnesota^  itvav  back  in  th<>  fifties, 
lent  her  credit  to  raJIrcKul  companies  that  were  build- 
ing in  her  territory.  Bonds  woro  issaod^  but  very 
littlo  roiMl  was  construoled.  It  was  a  case  of  palpable 
cheating,  and  probably  boat  anything  in  the  category  of  Houtliunt 
oarpet-bag  operations  about  whic)i  so  much  has  been  heard.  The 
people  of  Mirineflota  revolted  against  the  svindle,  and  voted  an 
amendment  to  their  State  constitution  forbidding  xhn  payment 
of  the  bonds.  For  twonty>three  yoant  that  barrier  stood  unbroken. 
Bnt  at  last  Minnesota  put  at  the  head  of  bor  Stato  udmitiistmtion 
a  man  who  held  that  a  good  name  is  worth  more  tbnn  money;  or> 
porhapSf  to  express  it  mora  ooourately.  is  money;  and  llmt  the 
rule  applies  A3  wult  to  uonimiinitiefi  as  to  individuala.  Governor 
Pillsbury  rcsohod  to  gire  hia  State  a  clean  bill  of  health,  lie 
adroitly  managed  to  bring  the  cou&titutl  xial  inhibition  before 
tbe  oourUt,  which  promptly  decided  it  vui  I  under  the  provision 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  that  forbids  legislation  impair* 
ing  the  obligation  of  contracts — a  ruling  that  wilt  apply  to  all 
enactments  of  the  sort  in  other  Statea,  and  which  makes  them 
legally  not  worth  the  jm^ur  they  are  printed  on.  That  obstrnc- 
tion  having  boen  removed,  legislation  to  settle  the  debt  was 
quickly  paused.  When  the  first  act  waadcctarctl  inopomtivo  on 
occoant  of  a  technical  dofoot  the  Gorornor  at  onco  convened  the 
legislature  in  iiKraioI  session,  and  a  perfect  law  was  substttutod. 
By  that  not  Minnesota  was  relieved  of  a  stigma  that  llireotenod  a 
perpotaal  blight.  It  was  the  wisest  step  she  ever  took,  thanks  to 
the  coaroKe  aud  ability  of  the  man  she  had  put  at  the  head  of  her 
affairs.  Fortuimtu  would  it  be  (or  sovoral  other  States  if  thoy 
had  PillsburyB  for  their  Oovemora. 

It  is  hardly  nocessary  to  argue  that  the  impairment  of  a  State*! 
credit  must  impede  ita  progress.  Such  n  proposition  needs  no 
demoiutratton  ;  it  Is  self-evident.  It  is  the  nntaral  inclination  of 
both  capital  and  population  to  ^hnna  community  whore  ooutracta 
are  not  recpectcd.  Thet^flect  of  such  a  condition  of  things  was 
perhaps,  never  better  described  than  in  a  letter  appearing  in  one 
of  our  Nortiiem  ionrnnl?  in  1S89,  which  was  written  hy  an  intelli- 
gent observer  iui^ew  Orlcanfl  three  years  after  the  State  of  Louisi- 
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aoa  had  most  flngrantly  broken   fnith  with  the  boldeTS  of 
of  her  bonds.     Said  the  writer  : 

"Tbeuawttlfldconclltloa  of  the  flaances  o(  LoQlalaoa  for  tbne  yesn 
paftt  hu  iwrloiul J  obatmctM  ber  firowUi  aod  prwparjty.  cjiaUag  a  mt»«f» 
•aldtetrens  wbictih&.s  not  nMrnlylntpalKd  tbecKdUof  thf.  commoowoAlrli 
but  bss  al«o  to  n  Rrrat  exieui  iDJurioutly  alTeotril  iridtvidual  cirdit,  pcv* 
T«ntcd  iDvnImvQt  pf  fordfni  captt«l.  and  excluded  immidration." 

The  picture  was  ae  true  of  otbi^r  Kc3t«a  as  it  waa  of  Louiaiaua 
at  the  time  it  was  sketched,  and  it  is  yet  true  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent.  Of  this  fact  we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  dt- 
pressed  condition  of  the  Sonth'a  principal  industrial  corpom< 
tions,  viz.  :  her  railroail  companies.  Witb  the  bnsinesB  and 
popnlation  of  a  long  settled  country,  not  only  ia  she  withont  lines 
oorreeponding  in  profitableness  to  the  Centrals  of  New  York  and 
PennsyWauia,  but  her  railroads  are  even  leas  prosperous 
those  spanning  the  almoet  unsettled  regions  of  the  Northi 
Georgia  is  her  recognized  leader  in  wealth  and  enterprise, 
most  of  Georgia's  roadi  are  in  recetvera'  hands.  It  is  not  so 
mncli  that  outside  capital  avoids  the  Ijouth.  There  is  plenty  of 
it  seeking  her  coal  and  iron  and  timber  lands,  and  even  miUiona 
have  disappeared  in  her  luckless  "boomer  "cities  and  towns. 
Why  is  it  then,  that,  when  we  come  to  her  railroads,  their  stocka 
are  shunnnd  by  investora,  and  even  their  mortgage  securities  go 
nt  mnrdorotis  disoounU.  I3  it  not  because,  being  (^uasi-publio 
institutions,  operating  under  State  l^islation  and  supervision, 
they  share  to  a  oousiderabte  extent  the  di&credit  of  their  legal 
masters  and  sponsors  ?  Tbey,  however,  are  not  the  only  interesta 
affected.  All  corjtoralions  in  repudiating  States,  including  cities 
and  counties  and  towns,  arc  more  or  Icaa  sufferers  in  the  same  way. 
This  thing  has  been  strikingly  illnstrated.  The  State  of  Mis- 
souri, at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  found  itaelf  very  heavily  in- 
debted, besides  having  its  taxable  resonroes  fearfully  reduced. 
It  had  imprudently  lent  its  credit  to  railroad  companies  before 
the  war,  and  much  unpaid  interest  had  accumulated.  But,  in- 
stead of  repudiating  the  debt  in  whole  or  part,  Missonri  went 
bravely  to  work  to  resnmo  payment  in  full,  and  aoon  liiul  its  on>dit 
reestablished.  Adjoining  Missouri  is  Arkansas,  which  found 
itself  in  much  the  same  condition.  But,  instead  of  stnd^ 
how  to  pay  its  debts,  Arkansas  began  to  atudy  bow  not  to 
them,  and  wound  up  by  so  amending  its  constitution  as  to 
pudiate  the  greater  portion.     Not  only  are  Miafionri's  State  ot 
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gntions  to-dnr  nbovo  pnr,  while  tlioeo  of  Arlcnnsiu  aro  dovn  to- 
wiurda  txhto,  but  muDiuipol  and  otbor  corporate  debcntiiren  created 
in  Missouri  command  iimch  better  prices  than  those  belonging;  to 
Arkansas.  And  what  is  true  at  that  one  point  runs  oil  atong  the 
line.  Thu  boundary  between  tlio  debt-paying  and  tho  noa-paylng 
States  marks  a  sharp  break  in  tho  levol  of  vtUuefl.  All  market 
prices  that  depend  upon  public  and  qtiiui-public  credit  are  liighor 
on  one  side  thau  on  tho  other.  Why  it  is  eo  is  not  a  matter  of 
conjecture.    The  cause  is  as  obrioas  tm  tho  fact. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  repudiating  States  have  been 
mwln  to  HufTcr  that  shtinli]  not  W-  otcr-looked.  Scarcely  one  of 
tbom  but  has  been  tho  Tictitn  of  serious  offioial  defalcation. 
And  while  all,  or  nearly  all.  repudiating  States  hare  had  their 
troubles  with  faitlili^iw  treasury  otTiciHla,  it  is  a  notable  facb 
thai,  with  the  exception  of  Wisconsin,  that  has  had  a  con- 
troversy orer  intereet  collected  on  State  funds,  and  one  Statfl 
south  of  &fason  and  Dixon's  line,  the  other  States  have  been 
exempt.  It  is  safe  to  siiy  that,  since  the  war,  the  debt<payinf{ 
States  have  not  pcrmanontly  lost  a  dollar  by  treasury  defalcations, 
while  tho  losees  of  tho  non-paycra  mount  np  to  the  millions.  Nor 
is  it  in  State  departments  alone  that  the  difference  is  to  be  seen. 
Delinquencies  on  the  part  of  city,  county,  and  other  corporate  cus- 
todians have  been  notoriously  muck  more  common  in  defaulting 
Statos  than  outside  of  them.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  this — certainly  nothing  that  is  mysterious.  It  is  simply  another 
exhibition  of  cause  and  effect  ;  for  it  i«  perfectly  nataral  that, 
nndor  such  conditions,  persons  in  Hubordinato  places  of  tmst 
should  be  drawn  into  evil  courees.  They  are  only  following  the 
broail  highway  of  tho  State's  example.  The  demoralization  comes 
from  obore.  The  result,  from  an  ethicatiotial  standpoint,  la  not 
altogether  to  be  deplored.  In  bfling  called  ujion  from  time  to  time 
to  take  portions  of  their  own  meilicine,  the  recidcitraat  States  hare 
bad  opportimitios  to  team  Ronmlliing  of  its  taste  and  its  workings. 

There  ciiutw  very  little  doubt  about  the  decision  when  the 
Gnal  question  of  profit  and  loss  is  reached.  The  creditors  of  the 
delinquent  States  are  not  the  greatest  losers.  The  States  sufTor 
more  than  they  do.  Not  a  year  passes  in  which  the  pecuniary  In- 
jnries  they  sustain,  principally  indirect,  do  not  exceed  the  interest 
on  the  loans  they  discard,  fudeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  their 
entire  controverted  iudvbtndnosa  could  not  be  compromised  at  a 
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figure  little  in  oxcess  of  the  annual  loss  it  brings  upon  them. 
is  the  loss  abating  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  debts  wil 
be  forgotten,  as  long  as  their  evidences  are  bought  and  so 
the  markets  of  the  world.  How  disreputable  to  States 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  that  their  paper  should  be  hawked  a 
the  streets  of  our  business  centres  at  a  few  cents  on  the  do 
and  what  a  scandal  that  contracts  for  640  acres  of  Und,  ii 
according  to  law  and  for  full  consideration  rendered,  by  as  r 
State  as  Texas,  should  go,  as  they  have  been  doing  at  some  o. 
exchanges,  at  five  dollars  each  1  Time  only  makes  the  m 
worse,  because  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  delinqaent  States 
them  of  the  sympathy  their  misfortunes  once  created. 

Not  that  all  the  people  of  any  State  are  in  fanlt.  Tht 
not  a  delinquent  community  in  which  the  better  citizens,  n 
seating  its  wealth  and  intelligence,  would  not  rejoice  in  an 
orable  settlement  with  creditors  ;  but  the  trouble  is  that  the 
question  has  been  dragged  into  local  politics,  with  the  effec 
arraying  all  the  baser  elements,  under  the  leadership  of  scliei 
politicians,  against  the  wiser  policy.  But  that  this  difficul 
not  insurmountable  is  shown  by  the  recent  action  of  Virg 
No  State  ever  had  a  more  pestiferous  force  to  contend  ag 
than  she  had  in  her  repudiation  party,  and  yet  her  better  and 
coHn.-jellors  have  prevailed.  Virginia,  freed  from  the  bnni 
discredit  by  which  she  has  been  so  long  handicapped,  ma; 
expected  to  bound  forward  in  the  race  and  assume  somcthii 
lier  ancient  leadership.  She  has  set  an  example  that  a  nui 
of  her  Southern  sisters  would  do  well,  for  their  own  sake 
follow ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  States  that 
settle  with  their  craditors  will  advance,  and  those  that  last  b 
will  lag.  If  they  are  wise  enough  to  walk  in  her  footsteps, 
will  lose  no  time  in  burying  the  skeleton  of  the  nnpaid  de 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  effectually  disposed  of,  im 
of  persisting  in  trying  to  hide  or  ignore  it,  while  it  is  left  gil 
ing  above  ground  and  stalking  at  will  about  the  land.* 

John  F.  Hume 


*  A  reply  to  this  tirtiole.  ^  ths  Ron .  COark  Howell,  odltor  of  Um  Atlanta 
gtttution,  win  ftppear  in  the  July  number  of  tbe  RKVixw. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  PIUCTICL 

BT   TRR   HOH.    DA71B   H.    WAfTB^    QOVERKOS  OP  COLORAUO,    AND 
TQB   nOM.    U)BBKZO   CROUNSB,   OOrKRSOB  OF  HKBBABKA. 


GOVERNOR  WAITK: 

Afi  THE  result  of  lut  Fall's  deotion,  the  women  of  Colorado 
wore  eufraucbUed  and  became  posseKed  of  all  the  rigtiU  of  citi- 
z«n<hip.  In  republics  tliero  ar«,  io  favor  of  e<jiml  euflFrage,  tff'o 
priiiciplos,  against  wliich  no  just  objection  can  bo  mnflo — 

1.  There  ihould  bo  no  taiatioo  without  rvprcaeotation. 
There  ie,  without  doubt,  plenty  of  tiixatioii  witlioiit  represents 

tion,  aside  fmiii  the  taxatioD  of  women,  but  this  does  not  affect  or 
in  an;  manner  excase  tho  fact  that  the  womon,  a  Urge  olaM  of 
{wople,  amounting  to  nearly  or  quite  one-ttalC,  are  taxed  without 
represenlatiuu.  The  idea  tliat  women  are  represented  by  their 
buflbands  or  sons  i«  often  Jnoorrect  where  thc^o  relations  exist, 
and  totally  fails  in  cases  whore  the  women  nre  unmarried. 

2.  Suffrage  should  ha  baaed  on  iuteUigeucc. 
tiovernmcuta  derive  their  jast  powcrA  fmm  thecons^nt  of  the 

governed.  If  a  womnn  has  tho  mental  ability  to  protest  agaiuHt 
UDJaBt  laws,  and  to  demand  ensotmeote  calculated  to  promolo 
the  general  welfare,  why  should  not  her  wialiee,  and  most  eepe- 
cialty  when  taxed  as  a  cittzou,  be  consulted  in  the  exorciae  of  the 
jKiwers  of  the  gorcmment  ? 

The  tendency  of  Kho  agu  has  been  to  the  extension  of  suffrage, 
but  regardless  of  the  rights  of  women.  The  electire  franchise 
was  given  to  the  negro  in  tho  South,  with  all  his  nnfitncsa.  From 
a  very  early  puriod  the  bars  of  suffrage  in  the  great  Kurth west 
have  be«u  Ivt  diiwn,  and  the  most  ignorant  mule  foreigners  un- 
able to  speak  our  language,  or  realise  the  meaning  of  the  "  dec- 
laration of  )ntuntiuns."or  even  the  act  of  voting,  bare  been  en- 
dowed witb  suffrage  in  advauce  uf  i^-iiiu.'utthip»  and  mauy  of  them 
VOU  CLVUL— so.   451.  47 
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har«  ehamelessly  sold  their  votes  to  yet  more  shameless  bujen. 
Undonbte^lly  euchextcnaionofBuffrago  was  an  error.  Theremt 
to  BotDQ  extent  at  leaet,  has  been  by  education,  to  asaimilAte 
nnSt  moss  of  Toters^  ami  tranHform  them  into  good  cttixens. 
to  twenty  years  ago  the  common  Bchoola  ot  the  land  did  ednc 
theyouth  o{  the  coantry,  80  oeto  proaarve  the  nntion  from 
cay.     Unt  sinoe  that  time  the  irmption  of  paopor  and  oonti 
Ubor  has  boea  so  immense,  haj  so  conceatrated  in  labor  uenti 
and  so  i8olat«d  in  customs,    langnage,  and   residence,  that 
standtkfil  of  national  intelligence  has  be«n  loirend,  and  the 
of  ignorance  increased. 

The  political  rights  of  woman  in  the  paat  hare  been  practi- 
cally ignored  in  the  United  Stated,  though  recognijod  in  UlAh, 
Wyoming,  Washington,  and  now  in  Colorado.  Mim,  with  his 
physical  and  mental  sapenority,  has  had  nnlimitod  control 
holh  In  this  and  all  othor  nations,  and  none  can  deny  thai 
liberty  is  endangored,  and  human  rights  are  etrickon  down  all  over 
the  world.  Lot  me  quote  from  two  of  the  greatest  clorgymeii  of 
the  age.  ^_ 

Oardlnal  Gibbons  says  :  ^M 

*' Ttin  economic  oondttiontt  oFtbe  United  Sl«t««  arv  favt  appDMchlag 
tbfrae  of  Knglsnrt.  Tb«  homes  ot  thfl  poor  am  nuwkMl  bf  deaUtntloo  uid 
aqualor.  Tlie  I'ght  ot  HciiTBa  I*  bciofc  cIomiI  from  mleor&bls  tsosinent nota 
aod  Utic.  Flesh  and  blood  arv  bccomlog  morecboaii  sad  bread  more  d«ar, 
Tli«  well  beitiK  of  tlie  car  bOTw  ia  more  Dollcilooiiljr  w&tcbed  thkii  that  ot 
the  driver.  Small  wondfr  chat  Btronjtmen.nmddenedbf  the  t^araof  a  wUa 
sndcrii-BOf  grarvfnKi^tiildren.  eametlineii  band  tiumaelres  togotber  oad 
resort  Co  d««d«  of  violence." 

This  from  the  great  Catholic  prelate.  Listen  to  on  equally  graot 

Protestant  divine.  ^M 

Said  Bishop  Potter,  of  N'ew  Vork,  in  a  recent  sermon  :      ^^ 

"  When  I  Kpeak  of  rhU  a»  an  era  of  platocrata,  nohodf  can  mlaaoder 
stand  me.  All  rceognlie  the  rise  of  the  mnaej  power.  Its  gra«-th  not 
merely  deatrajv  tbo  ladepeodeooo  oi  the  people,  but  the  blind  belleven  la 
ttwuiunlpQteot  power  of  moaefawert  that  itt  liberal  use  eondoaes  imy 
ofTcuca.  The  palpll  don  not  speak  oot  sa  lb  should.  Theae  pintoorate  are 
the  enonjlM  of  roJIgton  as  thej  are  of  the  alate.  I  have  heard  the  rormpt 
use  of  moaty  In  electioaa,  aod  the  sale  of  Ibe  eacred  right  ot  tb«  I 
openly  defended  by  mlaiabers  o(  the  Ooapd." 

Bishop  Simpson,  a  distinguished  Methodi»t  divine,  sold  in 
1864  that "  no  great  moral  reform  would  erer  be  enforced 
until  the  right  of  mSrage  voa  given  to  womea." 
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Tile  Q»c««sitif  of  «ome  remiHly  for  such  conditious  caoDot  be 
denied.  To  my  knowlexlge.  tlier«  are  »o  just  objections  to  equal 
laffru^.  Ii  iacliiitneil  that  to  mimit  women  to  full  citixensliip 
tiicltiiles  the  riglit  to  be  elected  to  office,  and  tliis,  carried  out, 
Sftf  oertain  Bcivntists,  ''would  defy  Diituro  ;  it  would  pull  tbe 
wiimau  out  of  her  elemont,  villiiig  or  unwitlitig,  with  the  foot 
uridvr  thuir  iunkm  thiit  the  man-  of  women,  out  of  thoir  sphere* 
thruu|;h  igtiuruDcu  or  hurd  facts,  are,  by  tlioir  wvakiifKi,  iu  aa  ua< 
imlnrsl  position,  forced  to  inferiority.  They  are  women,  and  not 
men.  When  they  fight  man,  there  may  be  one  here  luid  tlterc  found 
to  hold  her  own,  hut  the  mnu  are  driven  to  the  ragged  edge  or 
into  the  gutter."' 

But  why  iiuod  war,  postilonco,  and  famine  be  the  normal 
oondilion  of  mankind  ?  Mr.  Kinney  forgets  that  in  the  so-caUod 
**  battle  of  life  "  women  have  novur  had  a  fair  chance.  They  are 
weaker  phyiically  and  perhaps,  as  a  mass,  menUiily  than  moo, 
but  until  within  u  few  years  the  higher  walks  of  odacation  huTO 
been  clos#d  to  them.  A  proper  uphore  of  women,  without  doubt, 
is  to  bear  children,  and  this  fact  will  prevent  women  from  en- 
gaging 80  extensively  as  men  in  legislative  and  official  duties, 
hut  it  dcaervua  little  contiiduration  us  against  the  right  of  women 
to  sultra^u,  or  to  hold  office,  if,  all  things  considered,  she  is  the 
chotou  of  the  jKople.  ll  is  objeotod  that  in  time  of  war,  womeo 
cannot  light  iu  Che  ranks.  That  is  true,  but  battles  are  not  won 
wholly  in  the  Held.  The  patriotic  women  North  and  South,  in 
the  lato  unpleuaantnes^,  in  their  own  tegiiiniato  way,  accom- 
pli.4he«l  arS  much  and  iHjHiape  more  tlian  the  warriors  on  the  bat> 
Uefitild. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  effect  which  equal  suffrage  will 
produce  n^iou  the  State  and  nation  is  a  matter  of  oonjeotare.  In 
Utah,  the  right  of  women  to  vote  under  the  Territorial  laws  did 
not  injuriously  allect  polygamy,  but  polygamy  there  was  a  tenet 
of  the  Mormon  religion,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  female 
voters  were  polygamiats  by  faith  or  practice.  In  Wyoming  and 
Washington,  to  my  knowledge,  no  extraordinary  progress  \\vji 
been  made  in  tlie  line  of  political  reform  that  can  be  traced  to  fo- 
male  suffrage,  and  in  Colorado  sufllciont  time  has  not  elafued  to 
sp«ak  undorataudingly  of  the  result.  Certainly  there  is  little  hope 
of  the  future,  unless  women,  mluuttedtobuHragdf  aot^uoLnttlieu- 

*  Abbot  Klnuiir,  Cumvuit  9f  Dnaih,  [Mkf«  301 
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selre*  more  thoroaghly  than  men  with  politicAl  affmre,  aod  '*  Mi>» 
up  with  grciit«r  zeal  to  tlie  help  of  the  Lord  against  tho  mlghtj^ 
in  providing  a  remedy  for  the  fenrfal  oondition  of  this  uati^| 
the  rftstilt  of  tho  ]K>i^itiTc  acta  of  coitaplring  monopoliats,  aud  £d7 
hitherto  criminal  negligence  of  tho  mass  of  the  voters. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  in  etjual  suffrage  tliat  of  iteelf  is 
parlieau.  In  every  SUto,  men  of  all  parties  either  support  or 
opjiose  female  eiillrage.  bot  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Colorado  liio 
women  owe  snfTrago  to  the  Popult«t<.  The  Populista  in  the 
Qcnoral  Asscoibiy  nearly  all  supported  the  bill,  hut  a  miijoHty  of 
the  members  of  Iwth  the  old  [Kirtiee  roted  in  opposition.  The 
law  was  recommcDdud  by  a  PopiiliBt  governor,  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  a  Populist  ReprescoUttiTc*  at  tho  general  election  the 
Pcpulist  party  in  tlm  t>tjite  supported  the  measure  ;  but  nearly  all 
the  liepuhliuan  counties  and  all  the  Democratic  couutics  volod 
largely  against  it. 

J:>jiml  suffrage  is  no  part  of  the  St.  Louis  or  Omaha  platform, 
but  it  was  at  one  time  a  pnrt  of  the  Si.  Louis  platform.  Hiss 
Frances  Willard  and  other  distinguished  advocates  of  the  righia 
women  secured  its  adoption  in  committee  at  tlio  night  scasi 
but  it  was  eliminatod  becanso — 

1.  Suffrngc  is  esaentially  a  State  right,  and  can   neither 
conferred  nor  taken  away  by  act  of  Congress  ;  and 

3.  Booaugo  it  interfered  with  that  stern  but  comnion-senss 
rule  that  a  politii-al  plulfurni  must  not  be  Loaded  down  with  un- 
neoossary  issues,  uo  matter  how  excellent.  Tho  only  legitimate 
object  of  a  niitional  jtolitical  platform  is  to  declaivi  the  )>oiicy 
the  party  upon  the  living  issues,  which  must  be  decidt^  in 
pendiug  campaign. 

Miss  Williii-d  was  terribly  disapiwintcd,  and  shook  th«  d 
off  her  gaiters,  as  her  testimonial  agaiiuit  the  St.  Louis  Cout 
tion,  and  has  over  eince^  I  doubt  not,  thought  many  ntmghty 
things  against  the  People's  Party,  but  then  and  there  the  )iatli- 
way  was  made  straight  for  tho  success  of  eqnal  sufTroge.  It  wa% 
the  glorious  preamble  to  the  Bt.  Louis  and  Omaha  platfo 
which  stripiicd  the  old  parties  of  their  disguises,  branded  th 
as  servile  tools  of  monopoly,  and  founded  the  People's  Party 
the  rock  of  "eqtud  rights  for  all,  and  spocitdprivilegc«tonon 
No  Kepublican  or  Democratic  State  will  over  confer  eq 
Buffritge  upon  women,   because    Uopubticaus  and   Democ 
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as  politicftl  piirtics,  do  not  belioTe  in  the  doctrine  of  eqaal 
rights. 

Tli(?  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all  against  which  for  the 
past  qnart«r  of  a  century  the  two  old  parties  have  vaged  relont- 
lesH  war  is  the  sign  by  which  the  Pt>uplc'a  Party  ia  to  conqnor.  It 
will,  at  no  (lisUiit  <lay,  not  only  redeem  women  from  }>oHt- 
icai  serritutle,  but  alao  emuncipate  man  and  woman  from  Judus* 
trial  slavery. 

Davis  H.  Waite. 


GOVERNOR  CR0CK8E: 

At  ita  BCflsion  held  in  ISJtl  the  Legislature  of  Nebnuka  was  tn- 
diioed  to  pua  an  Act  providing  for  the  submission  to  the  people 
of  a  proposed  umendmunt  io  the  State  constitution  extending  the 
elective  tranchiso  to  women.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
lutiire  proceeded  not  so  much  from  a  conTietion  that  tlie  amend- 
ment wot)  necessary  as  it  did  from  a  de«ireto  test  the  sense  of  our 
people  on  the  subject.  Neither  did  the  amendment  grow  out  of 
any  nrgent  demand  on  the  part  of  tha  women  of  the  Stnto,  bnt 
it  was  nither  inspired  by  advocates  and  agitators  from  without 
who  suppoaod  Nebra»ka  to  he  a  new  and  promiaing  field  for  ex- 
Iieriment. 

The  Tote  on  the  proposed  nmondmcnt,  which  was  taken  in 
November,  1683,  was  preceded  by  a  campaign  of  marked  activity 
and  earnestnes:!,  and  if  the  minds  of  tite  women  of  the  Stsita  were 
not  awakened  to  a  scnaoof  wrongs  ondured  and  rights  denied,  ft 
was  from  no  hw-k  of  teoching  and  exhortation.  The  canvau  re- 
ceivod  the  benetit  and  impetus  of  the  Nalionul  Woriiiui  HnlTrngc 
Convention  which  wru  held  at  Omulin,  the  metropolis  of  the 
State,  in  Septombor  of  that  year,  and  which  was  Inrgely  atlendeil 
by  ladiea  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  some  of  whom  had 
earned  a  national  reputation  as  advocaloa  of  the  cause.  Hnny  of 
these  Indies  under  the  leadership  of  the  veteran,  Siisho  B.  Anthony, 
distributed  themaulves  throughout  the  Sute  and  labored  an- 
ceastngly  nntil  the  c1o«e  of  the  polls.  Kevertheleas,  the  result 
showed  n  vote  of  but  35,756  for,  and  50,693  against,  ibo  proposed 
ameudmcott  while  12,619  voted  nuitlicr  wny — or  out  of  a  total 
roteof  nearly  flO,0<}0,  but  2J>,756  declfirod  thomaelvcs  in  favor  of 
iL  It  is  fair  to  usaume  that  tlio  2&,7&(I  males  who  Toted  for  the 
proposed  umuDdiueuL  were  ootuatod   by  the  woe  gallantry  and 
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epirit  of  faimeBS  vhich  moved  the  Legislature  to  submit  it,  an 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  all  the  Tomen  who  demanded  it. 

It  is  also  bnt  fair  to  assume  that  while  some  13,000  were  indi 
ferent  to  the  question,  the  other  50,000  represented  the  wome 
who  were  willing  to  leave  the  ballot  with  their  husbands,  father 
and  brothers,  whose  good  judgment  they  respected,  and  Tboi 
wisdom  and  care  stood  attested  by  many  laws  on  our  statnte-bool 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  their  person  and  property.  Th: 
adverse  vote  also  included  that  other  numerous  class  who  n< 
only  believe  there  is  no  necessity  for  woman's  participation  i 
active  politics,  but  who  claim  as  against '' woman's  rights  "t!] 
right  to  be  let  alone  and  not  to  be  forced  by  their  bolder  an 
more  ambitious  sisters  into  fields  which  they  feel  that  natci 
and  s  sense  of  delicacy  disqualify  them  from  entering.  Fo 
argue  as  we  may,  the  franchise  once  bestowed,  the  obligation  fal 
on  all  women  alike  to  exercise  it.  When  granted,  it  comes  n( 
simply  as  a  privilege  or  right,  but  it  falls  as  adnty — a  duty  wliir 
rests  especially  on  the  intelligent  and  virtuoDs.  When  the  bolt 
the  bad,  and  the  ambitions  among  the  women,  like  their  kin 
among  the  males,  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  bad  legislatid 
and  loose  government,  the  educated  and  refined  will  be  compoll^ 
to  lay  aside  their  modesty  and,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  will  I 
forced  to  oppose  them. 

Nebraska  is  an  agricultnral  rather  than  a  manufacturing  Stai 
and  there  are  no  laws  of  a  special  character  required  for  the  bcnef 
of  women.  But  every  reasonable  demand  short  of  a  grant  of  t1 
elective  franchise  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by  our  statute 
The  laws  hare  even  gone  further  and  given  women  rights  an 
privileges  not  bestowed  upon  males.  Incommonwith  thestatnti 
of  most  States,  those  of  Nebraska  declare  that  all  property,  rr. 
and  personal,  which  a  woman  possesses  at  the  time  of  her  ma 
riagc,  and  any  which  may  come  to  her  by  descent,  gift,  or  jiu 
chase,  becomes  and  remains  her  separate  property  and  is  not  etil 
ject  to  disposal  by  her  hnsband  or  liable  for  his  debts.  She  ni;i 
also,  as  a  married  woman,  carry  on  trade  or  business  on  her  ov 
account,  and  the  earnings  shall  be  her  own,  while  the  husband 
liable  at  the  same  time  for  the  support  of  herself  and  of  the 
family.  Should  she  make  the  mistake  of  marr}-ing  a  husban 
cruel  enough  to  maltreat  her,  or  one  so  shiftless  as  to  fail  to  su] 
port  her,  she  can  rid  herself  of  him  by  divorce. 
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In  the  «leciion  of  Bchool  ofHcers  mothers  ami  Uxpaying 
women  uro  allowed  to  rote.  This  right,  however,  is  rarely  exer- 
cised. 

Tlie  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors  and  in 
which  the  womeu  of  tho  Stato  are  so  vltall;  concerned,  have  hoea 
carefully  and  wisuly  considered.  Liquors  van  ho  lawfully  sold 
only  under  a  Uueniie  fur  which  the  rendor  must  pay  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  school  fund  the  sum  of  (fiOO  at  least,  or  snch  greater 
sum  aa  the  local  Authorities  may  demand,  thus  enabling  localiti«*8 
where  the  sentiment  wUl  anstnin  the  action  to  fix  tlie  pricp  bo 
high  aa  to  amount  to  proliibition.  Applicants  for  licenses  must 
have  tho  indorsement  of  thirty  fretiholdors  orrtifying  to  their  re- 
apectahility  ntid  standing,  and  before  entering  upon  their  hiisi- 
nesB  tliey  must  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  t5,000  that  they  will 
not  violate  any  of  tho  provisions  of  the  law  regulating  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  Among  Ihea©  reBtrictions  are  those  for- 
bidding sale  to  minors  and  liahitutd  drunkards,  and  conpU^d 
with  these  ia  a  special  provision  for  the  benefit  of  married 
women,  enabling  Ihcm  to  maintain  in  their  own  right  a  suit  on 
the  bond  for  all  daniuges  BUHtained  by  iheiiiselveii  or  their  chil- 
dren on  ocoonnt  of  liquors  aohl  to  ihuir  husbamls. 

By  way  of  comjiariBon  it  may  bo  remarked  that  the  Nebraska 
laws  relating  to  the  sulu  of  intoxicating  liquors  arc  far  mora  thor- 
ough and  far  reaohing.  and  are  better  observed,  than  they  are  in 
the  sister  and  adjoining  Stato,  Wyouiiiig,  where  M-onuin  stiffnige 
has  obtained  fur  quarter  of  a  century.  In  an  urliclu  uu  "  Womun 
Suffrage  in  Wyoming/' which  recently  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Jitford,  the  writer,  commenting  on  refwrta  from  correspondents 
who  have  been  on  the  ground,  says,  among  other  things : 

"  At  the  eapllal  city  of  ttw  Stat«|[ambllaB-hoQtiFs  an  abuiidant  anil 
open  saloooa  art  aa  fi«<)n«nt  lu  luijr  oIb«r  kind  of  ttursa.  ftad  ttin  chanie  t> 
made  tb>t 'do!  •■tDftleacL  ot  leRlsUlioD  aimed  at  tha  iwtt«rm*nt  of  tb« 
bumaii  race  baa  bem  paaaed  throitftli  woman'it  luflaence.' " 

How  true  this  may  ho  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  true  that  in  Lin- 
coln, the  capital  city  of  Nebraska,  a  city  of  more  than  Ofi^OOO 
inhabitants,  there  are  no  gambling-houses,  no  houaes  of  prostitn- 
lion,  and  tho  few  saloons  which  exist  are  held  under  the  most 
rigid  restriction. 

The  U'rdicl  of  1883  stands,  in  my  opinion,  as  tlie  verdict  of 
to-day.    If,  however,  at  any  time  the  general  wish  of  tho  women 
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of  the  State  shall  be  for  the  elective  franchise,  I  have  no  donhtthai 
it  will  be  accorded  to  them.  Nevertheless,  without  it  Nebniaka'i 
advance  in  wealth,  popalation,  and  in  the  scale  of  intelligenct 
stands  with  ecarcelj  a  parallel ;  but  what  she  is  stands  to  th( 
credit  of  woman  as  much  as  to  thutof  man.  Nebraska's  sons  an 
largely  what  their  mothers  have  made  them,  and  what  the  has^ 
bands  have  achieved  has  been  with  the  advice  and  support  of  tht 
wives,  whose  influence  is  felt  in  a  thousand  ways  other  than  ii 
the  caucus,  the  convention,  or  at  the  polls. 

ho&sszo  Cboditse. 


•    I. 


NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 


DlSnOP  DOASfi  AND  AMRRICAN   ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

Thr  aiiHwcr  made  by  (tio  Blobop  of  Altwny  to  Mr.  Qeargt  PiiraonB 
I«athrop'a  p&p«ron  "  HontilUf  to  Itmnan  Oftthoilcft"  In  lb«  U&f  numb«r  or 
Thh  Noktu  AUKiurAlf  Krvikw  in  of  ffrcat  interest  to  Americiui  Bomaa 
Calliultc->,  who  itivc  alle^liiiiDu  lo  nu  ouuntry  bat  tbdr  own.  Il<!tbop  Douie'a 
DU«nuio«  maolfeato  Ibe  man  of  vdacaiion  mnd  cnlilvallon,  fair  minded, 
fnnk,  iTplcat  of  bin  clowi.  That  bi*  ironU  aro  t«pf«MntatiT«gfTraCli6m 
th«ircbl«f  lotereat  in  tlie  eyrs  of  Carbolles  like  mjm\t,  who  aro  most 
•nxloas  to  dlsetnur  tbo  roftsona  wby  our  r«ll([ton  to  looked  on  wlib  «u«plcfnn 
bj  many  who  Ioto  tut  pemoDallj,  and  In  wboMi  boapltalltr  and  kindnc-MM  we 
hare  a  cordial  aod  brotlierlr  abare.  If  Biabop  Doano  were  a  fanatic  or  » 
bUot,  bla  warda  woatdainply  1111  uh  frtihdiMipalraudlDdlxiuitlon.  Hut  tiM 
Blabup  of  Albany  iiUDir«4t«avi>ry  dlaitoMliuD  to  be  (air.  Hia  word^  hav« 
•vldeuUy  been  wrished  aod  tbe  tboDgbt*  tbvjr  r»Teal  are  Iimik  tbouKbu ;  lo 
faeC,  thejaoem  tobe  tbeconvlctiousof  nlifctiaio,  lit  iaan  fxponent  of  the 
braadeit  nou-UatbolIca  in  oiif  counirj.  And  I  haro  hi>ard  It  aaid  that  Lbrra 
eoald  not  beamore  Cbrintlaa  or  honorable  Kpokesman  for  oultiTaled  non- 
Catholic  opinion  on  t  nv  r*lu(iun«  of  Amurican  Bomao  Caiholica  to  lh«  Pop* 
and  the  (jovcmment  of  the  United  8r aic*. 

Stilt,  it  bi  bard  to  QBdonttand  whj.  If  Dbhop  Doane  r«pr«aenta  thoir 
Optnlooa,  all  Aoiericam  of  bis  vdacatlon  and  poeltion  bare  not  raiwd  Ibetr 
voilMat  nl^bt  and  day  aKalooL  tb<r  rxlut^nce  of  CatboUca  lo  Ibis  counlrr-  If 
heotaiva  romctif  the  courk-tioonof  acme  of  the  beat  of  oar  frllovrcittccna 
coBceralikg  our  niatlona  to  the  Chnmb  and  State,  loKtcat  mtn  can  bardlf 
exoMM  then  for  not  handing  together,  rollowlna,  of  couim.  more  bunorable 
and  open  mctbods  (ban  the  A.  P.  A.  folk,  and  attcmptinii  tOfxdrpair  the 
embolic  Chu rob  frfHu  thia  countrj.  A*  the  Biabop  of  Albany  really  bellrvre 
wbatbe  i^aya  about  the  poolLlan  of  Catholics  Id  this  country,  it  \n  dilticDlt  to 
Inu^ne  bow  be  rcconcllea  the  almoat  aympatb«Uc  tone  be  oaea  Loirarda  oa 
with  our  cardinal  ain  aa  heseea  It. 

Many  bbhopa  aod  noble  lordt  and  aqolrea  of  all  degrMa  brlongingto 
that  church  of  which  Qocen  Victoria  ta  the  bead  and  Blsbop  Doaneao 
amln^Dt  eoclealaailc  hate  held  nuoh  Tiewn,  and  conaeauently  peraecatad  ttaa 
Catholic  Cbarvb  with  oooscicntjoui  fervor.  I  «ay  con^clenilou*  with  em- 
pbaaiH,  for.  nc^rdlns  10  Father  Do'enbaom.  of  the  Socff^tj  of  Jraua,  "When 
man  ivhohav*  Im-n  broaKbt  upliilivreayare  per^uadpil  Troni  l>oyhood  that  wa 
Impiucn  and  attack  the  word  of  Uod.  that  «re  arcldoIai«ra,  petllknt  deulTar^ 
and  thcreTorcare  to  bn  sbunnrd  aapmlilcneu,  tbey  eanout,  wbile  tbU  perwia- 
alon  Uata,  wtth  a  aaf«  oooactenoe  bear  oa."  And,  to  go  further,  how  con  thej 
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InokoQ  aa  u  worth;  of  contldGnecAn their fclioir-etUaDU  U  ve  &r«  |toi 
la  all  duUes  of  ever;  (Uf  litii  b;  a  fgraign  despoC.  wtto  oUluu,  not 
qririuwl  and  moral,  but  teoiporml  pow«r  over  us  t 

II  we  an,  a«  Bi«hop  Doaoa  belleTM.tiie  ulan*  of  ftn  allea  tMnpoml 
frian  who  la  DDQualiflcd  tn  btiaHertlon  of  hlarighb  t4>  Unpoisl  aot*- 
KlgBty  and  Imperial  domloaUOQaiid  QQlvenal  ooatrol.  tlua  (be  A.  P.  A. 
P60|>loareJiutULed  Id  tbeir  atiUadeso  faraa  tbatuUloda  doM  sot  Incltule 
Mmn  or  ft^rKori**  ^nd  trUful  uulloe.  If  Biobott  Do«a«  koowtlT  b«II«7«  that 
Ltfo  XUX  can  at  AAf  moment  order  thftCatboUcK  of  tbiacooolr?  looptioM 
even  bjr  force  of  arm  an;  political  meaxara  wbicb  maybe  abborrettt  to 
bim,  bow  oan  be  bj  any  Mretcb  of  oatuUtry  keep  hlnuelf  frum  "  lionliiwt 
wlcb  the  wulves"  wbo  arc  now  making  sonw  parta  of  Uia  W«it  t«a]porarilr 
hideotuT 

WbatdoelrlDOof  expodkncy  oujrht  to  preTeot  ednotted  Proteataala, 
whom  Bishop  J>>ao«  rvprmenta,  fro<&  oatracliliig  eTory  man  wbo  aay*  *'  I 
b«llere  Id  the  Holy  Catholic  CburcL."  and  who  holds  Cbat-  iu  exuaordioarr 
alt4-ranoM(  the  Pope  la  iufalliblef  Let  a«  aay  Utmpenttely  bow  far  wa 
Catholics  dCMrre  the  oplnloo  Bin  bop  Doane  has  of  ut. 

In  the  Uoly  Gcepel  of  St.  Mark,  aa  (dToa  In  tin  Vulsate.  we  find  tbsM 
words,  iipok«D  after  Christ  bad  recocalted  the  Image  and  tbe  in*cription  oo 
tbe  penny  which  the  Saddaeeen  httd  brought  him,— "  Afttrii^c  iyitur  ^mc 
aunt  Catarim,  CftMort ;  £t  qua  ntnt  ZW.  TVo."  Thin  is  parapbra»rd  In  a 
quuiatloo  which  tbe  BUhopmakcerroma  Catholic  source.—"  We  are  boand 
toob«r  the  law*  of  the  acata  when  th(>y  are  not  contrarr  to  the  law*  Ot 
God."  Bbhop  Doaoe,  speaking  of  his  feJIow-elUsens,  askd,  *'  Who  !•  to  in- 
terpret tbUT"  If  it  were  left  to  the  private  JodgmentotlndiTidoals,  or  tos 
poliLlcoi  party,  or  to  a  secular  oritsoizmion,  bu  wuald  we  do  lmme<iiaie 
CJiuon  tor  alarm  ;  but  wbnii  tbe  dociitiua  in  madn  "  by  aa  encleiiaalio  orKSBl- 
KaUou,  Day  by  a  single  OcclcnLasUc  oUtmiog  aoTareiSOty,  temporal  aa  well 
sa  spiritual,  and  aooeptod  and  nsoognlaed  as  ioCaUibJe,  tbe  oaae  is  enor- 
mo  Duly  sggravated." 

Blahup  Do(ui«  does  not  mean  to  Imply  that  tbe  laws  of  all  atotea  are  al* 
wsysintalliblo,  anil  that  there  on^ht  never  10  he  a  coudlct  betwot^o  a  cuo- 
Tlctlon  and  a  law ;  nor  docs  be  mean  to  say  that  the  dlcuua  of  a  poUllral 
caucus  would  be  more  likely  to  be  right  oa  matters  of  oirio  Importance  than 
that  of  any  ecckiilsslicaloritanisattoa— a  Board  of  Bishops,  for  lostaocs, 
Mtoiftter«  are  obliged  to  nettle  caaea  of  oonscltneeeTeijr  day  for  people  in 
iJteir  charge.  Tbitra  are,  no  doubt,  ministora  and  gnraps  of  minlstcn  In 
Albany,  undvrthe  BIiliop's  Jurisdiction,  who  do  this.  In  Sngianil.  when 
tbe  ooDBcirDcu  of  ovrtoln  Kitoalists  came  Into  conflict  with  the  law  of  tb« 
land,  there  wore  men  of  very  similar  rellgioua  optniona  to  tliose  of  Bishop 
Uoaae,  wbo  held  that  tbeatatssboald  bedcBed.  There  are  many  coneelr - 
able  cases  in  wbleb  the  Bisbopblmsclf  would  doubtlen  refuse  to  obey  a  law 
of  L'msar's  becaow  ol  that  "higher  law  "  which  l»  owned  by  all  euliKbt«aed 
conscleDOPs.  He,  bowcrer,  would  probably  not  do  so  aotXI  b«  bad  r^vaXl^ 
hia  Irienda  and  guided  hie  ooDdact  by  tbeir  oplaioos,  and  puhapa  by  Uie 
ecc'caiaetlcal  traditions  of  bis  church. 

No  CoUiollo  yields  abaotuic  obedience  to  tbe  Chorcb  or  to  the  Pope.  No 
Pope  claioiis  temporal  aoveretgniy  beyond  tbe  terriUM-y  wbicb  was  his  aa  a 
temporal  ruler.  No  Pope  claims  laralllbillty  In  dln-ctlng  the  mattars  of 
everyday  lite.  No  Pope,  unlcas  by  the  codsgdI  of  natlouA,  could  appetr 
among  them  in  thecaiwcUy  gf  their  temporal  head.    Tbe  Pope  la 
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In  aiait«n«(t<itbftn(l  iiionte  wbeo  be  tc«eh«itb«  whole  Charcb  utlwUT- 
iDlt  Tolcc  ol  Chrint.  Iliit  hv  «U)iiot  ni«k«  new  <logma«.  He  has  n«Tvr  done 
•O.  A*  &u  InraUtbli^  te^cber  his  power  Is  UmitMt  tt>  tb«  Already  »Ti^a1«l 
word  of  Cod.  The  Hope  cannot  make  n  nioml  U^ue  oat  of  a  mcrt^lj  political 
on«.  No  word  of  bin  ooulU  force  Atoerloau  CatbuUc  Midloni  lo  tbrow  down 
ihflir  anna  In  a  csnaA  whicb  thvj-  brliprvd  to  htf  Jaitt,  It  l»  hardljr  posalbla 
that  a  Pope  like  Alexander  VI.  can  L'Tcr  ivlgn,  uolaa^  Platoolain  aod  Inxnry 
and  ambition,  llhe  Jlaoue'a  three  beaata,  abould  pmaean  theniaelTM  of  Uia 
liuutan  side  of  tfae  Chorvb  at  Roiae.  Alexandi-r  VI..  fa  bla  dmiire  to  aKKran- 
dlaablaaon,  waaao  Infallible  an  nwwt  iIoUhk  faUivra  arv.  In  hi*  tmatMient 
o(  SaTOnarolA  he  waa  rerjr  fnlliblfl  and  rcrj  poerable.  And  the  Catbolle 
worid,  not  affocipd  bj  "  Roman  malaria'  of  Itae  tim«  thae  IinnR  aboat  ihn 
faaae  of  I'oter'a  coluoin,  held  bim  to  bo  »o.  Ue  wa«,  nereri bel««a,  tnlalllbte 
wbmi  he  Uaght  from  St.  Peter'*  cbalr  iu  matten  aplrltuaL 

If  one  of  [hsmoatlntetlecdial  men  In  ICarop«,  Lonl*  XIII.,  iiawan  oppor- 
tnolly  of  iralninsthpftood  will  of  America  towarda  tbeeatahti^hment  ol  hU 
rule,  antmmmiillrd  b;  vczailoua  laws  la  Rome,  hj  dceUriafi— let  ua  abmrdlj 
luMMbM-la  taTor  of  the  Popullat  part;,  be  could  do  It.  We  CatboUea 
night  coDOlade  that  In  I  he  platform  of  tboPopulliit  part  j  there  waa  nothing 
affalnattheTfii  CommaadnivaU.  none  of  the  error  i condemned  b)rtba««rCa 
In  tbe  ramuunarHabua.  and  nothIiiK'Jainnabl».  We  would  read  tbe  respect 
of  the  Holf  Father  for  ropullM.  doi^trluee  with  reapecttal  amaaenMDC 
and  con«Meratioa.  It  nuKhl  Inllunnne  noine  T0tP4,  but  not  one  of 
Tanimanr'a.  No  Catholic  woald  fm-l  forred  to  obey  the  Pope  onder 
polD  of  lu««  of  aalratloa.  Daote  wav  one  of  I  be  best  CatboMn  that 
•«er  tired,  and  yet.  while  exerclilng  all  the  prlTlle|c<-«  of  a  eommoni 
rani— let  u4tta/,  "Inxoodatauding"— be  touk  TiaUmt  part  afcnlnvt  tbepaKf 
Of  the  Poi>e  In  Italian  politiet,  R.%pha«l.  without  rrb  ike  rnm  Rome— with 
ibe  dtalloi-t  apvrMbiUloa  of  Rome— put  blm  amontc  the  doctors  ol  tbe 
cborcb  In  tbe /A'.T/fwfn.  IVaotedidnot  acruple  to  oaal  Popn  In  hell  Itaelf. 
II  >  mUandoratood  Oeleatlne,  aod  bad  bla  rea^oai  for  dlallklu^  Nicholas,  and 
ilnwn  the;  vreD^  And  yet  I  wlah  from  my  heart  I  were  hall  aiROoda 
Catholic  aa  tbst  name  Dante  Alldblerl.  So  much  for  ibe  Infa^llblllir  ol 
the  Popn  In  polttlrol  wattvra  t 

"ThQH.'wrltM  Cardinal  Newman.  In  hU  anawef  to  Hr.  GladHtone'a 
paniphlci  00  the  Vatican  Council,  "  If  the  Pape  told  the  RnftlUb  Blabopi  to 
order  thulrpniMlH  to  atlr  Chem«elvca  encncetlcall)- In  farar  of  teetoialiaoi, 
and  a  particular  prieat  wa^  f uHj  pentuad«d  that  atwt  loence  from  wine,  e*.c« 
wall  practii^all;  a  niia>itic(.«rror.  and  then-fure  felt  that  he  could  not  ao exert 
bim-tif  without  sin ;  or  sappowi  there  was  a  Papal  order  to  hutd  Initeriee  la 
«ai-h  Milatloo  (or  some  rellstoos  object,  and  aprluntooold  «arln  (lod'aalicbt 
tlialhe  bvlleTed  lotterlee  toheinorallr  wronj;,  that  priest  Iti  either  of  tbeee 
eaae^  would  commit  aala  Kin  et  nttnt.  If  he  olxij'ril  the  I'ope,  whether  be 
WM  rigfot  or  wroait  In  hie  opiui  in,  aod  If  wrong  allhoagb  he  had  not  taken 
proper  palne  to  Ret  at  the  truth  of  the  matter." 

Inaplte  of  this,  B'abop  Dmoo  deoiaraa  that  ibe  "pronounced  prtn- 
cipke  of  tbe  Bocuan  Church  Rire  the  Oburcb  a  rlttbt  lo  control  the 
pollLloal  action  ol  Ita  tnemttera,"  Implying  that  tbe  coniicieuea  of  tiM  Pope 
when  be  consider*  secular  conditiooa  musloTanida  the  eeascteiUHS  ol  hll 
Catbollce,  This  la  a  moDatrooe  doctnoe,  and  It  aeema  ImpoeelMe  tbat 
BlvliOp  Doaneabould  lerioualjr  eaaert  It.  In  the  face  of  history  and  in  the 
taon  at  bla  An«rtoan  Catbollo  tellow-oltixeiia.    The  eonditloo  of  Burope 
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hu  chftufptd  kiDce  Henry  wenb  lo  Cumw ;  the  Pope  U  no  lonner 
cbce«o  arbiter  of  ftll  CbriaCeiidoin  ;  and  he  doe*  nolclttoi  t«rQporalrlj 
wblch  werahUhy  th(teona«Mit  of  the  nitlon«.  Hpivin  U  Lhe  moat  Oath  oltC 
nation  of  Burope,— ret  •nppo'ir  the  I'opc.  ihould  dociiuv  ajc<in»t  the  pravnt 
rfffiituf  and  in  fararot  DsnCirlos,  would  the  most  pioaa  of  Catholics  take 
hill  ullcranee  as  loTallible  I  Would  the  A.merlcaa  Catholicn  rush  lo  the  as- 
Aista»c«oI  tli<i  Spaoiab  Pntt«ad«r  for  fearot  an  "bitArdlet'or  exoommani- 
cat  loot 

There  In  no  mora  lofal  Catholic  In  Europe  Ibaa  Count  do  Uao.  It  ha 
bad  dec11n«d  to  follow  Ibc  Uoljr  Father  In  approvlnjf  of  a  rppublie  la  Praocc 
tber«  would  have  been  no  excommtlulcat-ion,  uar  wuulJ  hi«  Caiholi4:lk:ii  m 
ftUApeete'i.  It  woald  take  too  uiuch  .spare  to  nhow  how  limited  are  ibe  of>- 
portuullksfor  Ibo  exi-rciM  of  that  "infallibility'  of  'which  the  Biiifaup  of 
AUiaoysoofcDspeak*.  Tbo  Encyclical  Pa«'ar  ^ternun  axplalns  tbeae. 
Be  muat  Interpret  the  "deponitof  faith"  left  by  tbc  Apostlct;  lie  bas  sot 
the  "ii)<>plralion"or  the  ApoAllei;  hecan  add  nolblog  to  the  Moral  L*w. 
"If  he  eDjoinn."  aay«  Cardinal  Newman,  "upon  the  nierarchy  ol  IreUnd 
to  wlthiitand  mixed  cduaulon,  thU  la  no  exvrciHC  of  bis  InfalUtjiUty,*' 

All  of  whk'h  ought  to  show  that  there  are  other  points  of  view  which 
would  enable  the  itralleniea  whom  Bishop  Ooane  repreaenta  to  tee  tbia|c» 
nore  riearlj.  If  they  would  not  put  the  blind  «je  asalnat  the  fcelCAOOpe. 
Than  Id  no  rcasun  why  Rome  should  love  the  publ Ic-adiool  ajrateai ;  no 
reason  why  she  ikhnnid  roncem  bcmctf  ii)>out  It ;  but  every  reaiton  why  xha 
afaoald  be  aniious  that  her  children  should  team  thetrolhaof  Chriatianll 
and  the  rules  of  CbrUtlan  morality.  Without  thMe.  "  nnlT^nta)  educat 
inuat  be  a  failure  from  tbe  polut  of  rinw  of  thouiih<talCbi-iacU->it. 
body,  C-jtlliolits  are  cot  In  oppotliian  to  the  publlc-Rchixtl  »yat«tu.  ICotnej 
not  atlcrd  them  toinierfcre  with  the  riftbt*  of  their  nrighliom;  and 
Home  does,  it  will  be  I  Imo  enough  to  raise  a  "war  cry."  If  CathollC'i  wrrefn 
thumajQrItj  In  ihia  country, they  wouldpfobablymie  thelr^bareof  thescbool 
tAxea  lo  BU|)poit  their  own  bcbuolii,  if  l  bey  could.  It  would  be  aqueatioo  of 
the  t>allor,nti  It  i»a<iueatiun  of  the  billot  now.  Afterall,  thlaaehoolqaM- 
tlonisa  local  political  question.  If  the  plan  of  bavlnaSlHlen  teach  In  pu  title 
BchooU  ba»  worked  well  lu  PouKbk^vreie,  why  should  It  boC  work  well  lo 
other  pixres  If  the  voters  waut  Itf  It  cefainlf  liao  not  destroyed  Lb e  public- 
■chool  Hyatf'm  there.  Aa  the  school  system  dependHon  Totea,  the  patriotic 
euihii!-Ia^tH<u)  unken'al  HufTruucMbow  aatraiiiie  doublof  IhiflrGiMl  by  not 
truBtii]({  it  lo  ibv  vuiun.  If  the  Sisters  turn  oat  bod  citlzcna,  it  laeany 
eaOQgh  to  turn  them  out  of  Pougbkeep^e  a^id  everrwhere  el*e.  ^lahop 
Doane  Uck»  confldeoce  in  American  Ideaa,  which,  perfaapw,  are  not  a«  wril 
understood  a.<t  they  inlu b*.  be  In  the  old  Dutch  town  of  Albany.  After  what 
Bl-hop  Donne  has  liald— nearly  all  of  which  abowaapingulor  ocftleoi  to  put 
hiv  keen  eye  to  Iho  le-U<y-<>pe— we  Catholics  muni  feel  that  hi«  dealre  to  ha 
kind  and  ebariiablc  exceeds  his  conTlcilooa.  The  Catholic  Churob  "  wield*,* 
he  aald  r'becauae  It  in  a  com|>act  l>nriy''i.  "a  power  which  cannot  be  but 
loQnltely  valuable,  lu  lt«  IctpUmale  sptirrp  of  rcHiiioiu  and  morutcuolral 
over  Ita  own  people ;  and  inflaltely  daoAcrons  when  It  U  exerclied  In  matten 
that  l<e  beyond  Its  sphere." 

Tbli  Is  polltrneeaand  cbarit7taa  degree.     nehaatAld  us  that  the  claim 
of  the  Pope  lo  dominate  political  affair*  wJI  not  cbanfce.    Aa  itood 
CaLhotics.  we  are  thuratom,  nnder  the  control  of  a  torelKn  deapot ; 
then  eon  **  Abrobaui  and  Lot  live  together'!— for,  according  to  tiM 
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of  AlbiDj,  we  ma«t  cith'^^  iclr«  up  tbc  Pope  or  go  to  the  Dtvll.  Ab  wo  ro- 
fuM  to  cttue  to  consider  tbe  Holy  Fktber  as  the  Vicar  of  ('brlstuul  tbepr«- 
mfrf*r  ^adrx-calhedra  iaierpnlrrot  tbeScrliiurcs  aqil  tbeTndltloiiaot  ibl 
Chttrcb.  our  frffiod  might  ait  well  »tadj  ntir  rrligioii*  poili  loo.^^r  t*k9  OUT 
word  ihtt  wciireaeithcrbnud  biKot«Dor  inalitrnaDt  conoplrfttan  o(Ui«C^' 
lllni)  kind.  A^aomc  o(  uh  hare  ittren  liosUig&a  to  Hoolety,  U  would  b«  pot- 
bapa  mlcr  Ksd  kinder  to  lake  our  word, 

UxXnaVK  PBAHCtS  Eoui. 


THK  PROItl.BM  OP  THE  RACING  YACHT. 

SnrcKthe  bc^oninif  of  I  be"  I'urlljui  er«,"iti  IflBB,  tlmre  ba«n«wrbe?a 
mehlaacUTlty  In  ihe  baildinKof  rftclagrv;bt«utb«r«letbla;e&r.  Hardlf 
a  raclofc  k««t  of  »ny  aUe  b.M  bc«»  laid  Id  the  wliole  Uoiled  Smi««. 
For  tbm,  of  courM,  the  bard  (lcu«4  are  largely  ti  blanic.  Tacbu,  nod 
capeclnllj  ncitiK  yacblA,  ar«  MuMMiUallj  luxurivn.  It  ia  aa'ural  i Dal,  after 
aiuh  liard  I  imea  aa  we  have  bad  for  the  pa^t  ;car,  wbro  ercu  tbc  ricbokt 
bare  t«U  lb*  need  of  cc'jnumlzlnR,  one  of  the  flr^t  methods  of  reducing 
rxpenaaa  would  bo  tbo  glrloK  np  ot  a  (iroj^ot'd  racing  craft, 

But  lh«re  are  other  tbing^t  that  bare  tnUiiaied  atrongl/  nRaiuHt  tbo 
bnlldlofi  of  new  pleasure  cratL  Ttie  drift  of  the  times  ba»  been  rc«ogDitfd 
hf  the  Iwit  Judaea,  and  niaor  of  lbcB«  feel  that  then  would  be  little  more 
building  thnn  (here  ii,  evnn  if  the  limei*  were  b«tt«r. 

Up  to  the  tioie  of  th«  building  of  the"  Puriian,"  American  yacht  biiitd- 
tsR,  while  often  vor^  pralM: worth;-,  bod  been  epantnodlc  and  Irregular, 
with  the  defeat  of  the  "Geueata"  In  IflBS  our  jacbt  drsiicaltiK  twcame  nwrtt 
Qolfonul;  •cicntllli.  and  adeflnlte  "■cbool*'of  Auii-rican  dvalgning  beRan 
to  takeahapo^  Not  but  ihat  I  bore  werosolcntlllc  American  croft  brfore  th« 
"  Puritan,"  and  some  of  tbcm  perhaps  a^  cicrer  for  tbeir  dajr  as  she  waa  for 
benittutoo  the  culnifnailon  of  the  sloop-<;aUvr  oontroTenr  lu  the  new 
t]rp«>  tbebulMimt  iMtuan  to  ruu  all  la  one  cbanoel.  The  "  nile  of  tbuuib" 
bMta  graduallj  diaappeared.and  Mr.  HuigtMi.  tbf  d>wl«n«rof  the  nucceaaful 
"PniKan."  naturally  hadaUrge  abare  In  tbtMtbapiDu  q(  ibti  new  orderol 
tbiog*. 

Mr.  Burg«M  waa  by  ta>t«  and  teupemment  cawntlalljr  a  emlalng  man. 
lie  liked  the  »taao«hlltUeor&ft  that  eauld  take  bia  frleiids  aod  bimaelf 
aanflyona  Dttlecralee.  orthatcMild  gooni  in  tlie  bny  in  a  r,7ngh  nor*, 
easter.and bring ber  crew  baj:k  without  lbe»taniQgof  aac«rple  jolut.ortbe 
parting  of  a  Lalllard.  This  quality  waa  atrltclngl  j  evident  In  all  bl*  earlier 
prodttcUoak.A'^for  years  his  new  jacbt*  were  noticeable  for  th«lr  ability 
to  etaod  bard  wcAtber.  and  Chelr  freedom  from  accidenm. 

With  noapurejtotp(ttaenoc«nilty  of  beaiing  himself,  Mr.  Burgeai  could 
illDue  for  several  year*  to  tiira  out  raring  yacbta,  the  fl.>vt  of  on»  jrear 
ily  a  trifle  store  extreme  ttiaa  tbe  output  of  the  precedlag  aaaaoa.  and  all 
oalonlautd  lor  the  doaUs  porpcwe  ot  racing  and  enilalag  eombtiwd.  To 
thu  day  tbo  racing  boats  ot  IStt  to  1600  are  anung  tbe  beat  oraben  of  tbe 
lleet.  ^ut  with  tbe  adveat  ot  eompetilioa  al)  thi«  waa  obaoged.  Mincrra 
ahook  tbiugaup  abil,  aod  In  Tar>ou«  localill'^  other  detignen  becui  to 
pick  up  race*.  Tbe  Beeeaaliy  ot  niaking  a  anbitantlal  adraaee  In 
•peed  from  yvar  to  year  aet  to  work  a  biiaJreH  different  devlcMit  all  ol 
wUeh  tauded  to  dlmlaivh  tbv  ratw«  uf  the  vx  racei-s  aa  c-niisiug  craft. 
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The  nuUeri»lB  for  plkuklDg  mA  tnvam  w«r«  liRhtoovd;  daeScs 
lii!bt«lieil ;  o&t>ia  flttlnftH  b«caitM  •cAntler,  kad  all  of  IboM  cruising  oonforti 
weni  Tltiiill7  barred.  &p*n,  rtsgiiMC  >Dd  froo-work  were  llgbteosd— «U 
Ui  accordivnec  with  ibe  nnimpeMbAote  prlscipk  Ibat  welubt  low  dawn  on 
the  ke«l  in  tead  would  ^em  to  carrj  more  s«U.  uid  beiic«  prodoee  hoh 
vpetd,  thao  weight  dintribatwj  In  rvcry  othpr  pu-t  of  the  ahlp.  More  lud 
OD  the  keel,  deepeolng  the  dimo^htof  tbejkcbt,  »nd  bigger  •all-pl&in 
Mme into  TOgoe.sAtbewUilDga  ail  teade4  to  Improre  the  Bp«^d. 

With  kII  tbeM  "lmproveiDCiU«"ouc7Mbt«  b«K«u  lo develop  ijmptoni 
ofleaklDii,  topasd  bottom,  andcr  •trow  of  we«th«r>  Knd  brsabdowiw  be- 
caom;  much  more  common.  The  owuera  realised  Chabitwe  oucb  moni 
comfortable  U)  eat  and  steep  aboard  a  trtead's  comfortable  ataam  yacbi 
than  la  the  bare  cabins  ot  tbeir  prorbJonlesa  raoera.  Tbe  next  itep  waa  the 
evolntian  of  the  "  tender,"  rlx.,  a  ateam  jacnt  uwnad  bj  the  ownar  of  tba 
rac«r,  wbich  followed  the  latter  about— took  oil  bcr  crew,  both  amateur 
and  profiwaional,  ac  the  concloalon  of  «aob  race,  and  garo  them  food  and 
lodging  till  tbe  mornlDit  of  tbe  aext  racs. 

Of  lace  jean  tbe  t^siideucy  to  divorce  tbe  raoeraad  erviaar  qoaUllai  bm 
h^iin  rTcn  more  atroni^l J  marked.  E)urgr«ii  wax  not  a  bold  experintei 
He  prof  cased  to  work  along  fairly  well-marked  linos,  departing  aa  liil 
possible  frooi  bia  encecssfal  boata  of  ths  past.  TbJa  Is  lllastratAd  in 
•■  Puritan,""  Mayflower,"  and  "  Volanteer,"  yacbU  that  diflered  trun  «BCh 
Other  onl;  in  very  slight  degrees,  i,  e.,  nlltfht  rut  eompaned  wUh  tbe  rapid 
ohaiCH  of  the  paft  few  years.  The  deretopnteot  of  thi>-  fln  and  kiodml 
typeebaadeorea»i:d  tbe  aceumtDO(Iat4oa,oC  th<!  jMchla,  whLIo  tbe  full  lloes 
and  lODff  orerhanKii  hare  mado  a  nx^del  which  in  ax  yet  untried  In  rvrj 
heavy  weather,  and  which  has  yet  to  rid  itaelt  of  tbe  aoaplcion  tiiat  it  will 
be  mfmt  uncomfortable  if  not  dangerous  In  agale. 

All  lbe«e  tbinRs  have  tended  to  divide  the  racer  sharply  from  the 
crolaer.  An  owuer  iroogniaes  that  he  must  build  ooe  thloc  or  the  other, 
and  he  Is  apt  bo  bnild  neither.  When  a  yacht  can  be  built  one  year  aa  a 
racer,  as  waa  tbe  case  with  the  old  forties,  and  sold  the  n^xt  y^  aa  a 
emiaer  for  nearly  her  cost,  it  waa  not  ao  expeoalve  a  matter  to  bolld.  Bat 
au  owner  now  feels  that  be  muaC  build  a  raciiig  toy  and  aell  her  for  Lttto  ur 
nothing  at  tbe  end  of  a  single  season. 

Probably  ibltt  separation  of  the  cruiacn  and  ruera  baa  bad  mora  to  do 
with  the  decrvaMi  In  building  than  any  other  canee.  So  many  racing yaefala 
were  bnllt  and  tamed  Into  cruisers  In  the  yean  up  lo  1800  that  the 
eruialBg  market  is  si  ill  well  fllltrd,  and  building  (or  diMtinctlycraialng  pur 
poses  may  be  expected  to  grow  greatly  In  tbe  nrxt  few  years. 

Tbe  more  coitly  work  and  materials  tbai  arc  btlng  put  In  oar  roodem 
rnoera  Is  another  bar  to  building.  Tobln  bronze  at  twenty  oeota  a  poand 
a|i(ainBt  steel  at  two  conta  Is  one  illuturation  of  ibe  rapid  atrldea  In  the  coat 
of  materials,  while  simple  skin  planking  and  stael  tramea  are  only  lndlit\- 
tioneof  a  more  expensive  form  of  workmanship  which  has  extended  tocTety 
diitail  of  bull  and  rig. 

Tbe  public,  and  ereo  the  racing  man.  as  yet  look  on  the  aewordrrot 
craft  aa  "not  yacbta,  but  mscbinBe."  Wblie  there  was  great  lotereat  In  tha 
trial  and  cup  raeas  Unt  year,  Ic  was  an  lnt«reat  that  appealnl  more  to  tba 
atudent  of  naval  architecture,  wbo  was  interatttd  In  tba  awcbanical  prath 
lMnalnTolrcd,than  to  the  general  public,  and  waa notblog  like  thv  patriotta 
mUnulMto  that  backed  tfao  **  Puritan."  "  Haj^wcr,"  and  -Vobutl^f^' 
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which  w«n  looked  apoo  mm  flue  reMeli,  able  lo  take  tbeir  ebuioet  at  Mft  Ib 
may  wefttbtr. 

FortbUiUtc  i>f  tlilii|r«rhfl  destKoerscADnotbebUmcd.  Tbej  owe  it  lo 
tbeir  cllente  Rod  to  thcnwolTcatoprodaM  tbefuteet  raclog  rachutbey  o«b 
under  the  rales.  It  ma«t  be  from  tbe  clube  tbemMlvcs.  Id  atneruUfut  tb« 
niira,  that  an V  ImfiroTement  caa  come.  It  U  wltbln  the  proTlooo  ot  th* 
ehibB  to  mak«  any  nilcs  they  deem  expcdleot  tor  tti«  Impnyreoicnt 
III  pr««crvBtlon  ot  tbe  type.  Juic  u  eatamanuu  and  flhittlnit  balUst 
hara  bran  barrrd.  it  is  proper  and  adrljuUile  for  the  clabe  lo  raatrlct  ex- 
tnrineA  In  llgbt  building,  costly  matcriala  or  uiioeawortbj  or  audealrabia 

Heretofore  tbe  daba  bave  kept  tb«Ir  bands  off.  parUy  bec»uaa  the  prolt 
lean  waa  a  dlfHcult  one  LoKrappta  witb,  and  partly  from  a  tnintakeQ  fearof 
rcabrfetiitg  the  "  liberty"  of  d<;aiRn.  If  It  were  univcrMlly  briievcd  tbai.  th« 
lackof  Tmtrictlona  woaths  cause  of  the  stafToation  In  bolldlni;,  the  di^&ljpi- 
ert'  cTj  would  tie  "  .Sare  ob  frain  oureelvea."  The  lotereaU  of  tbe  deetftnrra 
and  the  ctuin  are  Iduutical  In  tbl*  matter,  aa  l>otb  want  to  bm  aa  aiaeh 
boltditigmMpoetible.  an  without  bnildinfi  there  can  bo  no  sport.  Tb«BllKli«h 
deaiKiiera  vrcrc  practically  unanlinoa»  lo  recommending  a  nnmberof  reetrle- 
tlons  in  the  prfflent  typn  to  the  comtnltlee  ot  the  Council  ot  the  If.  R.  A„ 
which  oaDBldi:rcd  thU  matter  a  yearaito  U»l  fall,  but  tbelr  rvcoouncada- 
IIODfl  were  disregarded. 

AhMtlutel)- llmltlOfttbe  draught,  barring  bulb  keeKbarrtag  nMUIfllia« 
patitag a  tax  OD  toldafalp  aectlons  of  Im  llnin  ■  ulnm  iimii  ilwlfjliglij 
COrracted  lengUl  ao  aa  to  cartall  eall-pUDs.— Ihesc  and  other  plana  ban  be»B 
•onealed  tonnwdTlhepreaeoteritn.  ]td[>esaot»e«mlmpnu:tteableUihaTe 
acompetentanddlMlntereiitcd  board  of  experta.  to  wbom daalfMn  would 
have  to  submit  their  plana  of  conBtnuiiPD,  ao  that  th»  ■aaptllBg  abould  not 
be  iigbtoned  lo  a  daoseroua  extent. 

It  la  not  Di)'  purpovo  lo  aofq^^ol  what  tbe  reatrictlooa  abould  be.  I  wlah 
110W011I7  locall  attenllon  to  the  sitantion,  and  to  malotala  the  prinelpla 
thai  the  clubs  aboald  take  aome  action.  It  la  a  dilflmlt  pmbleoi.  aod  an- 
qUMtlonablf  aonic  oilatakos  n|||  be  made  In  Ibe  rules  that  arv  adopted.  Aa 
Id  all  cbanffu,  llidM-Hlrorlbud  tt  loitOBlow.prewriblugforthcmomtaerioiia 
ilia  Orai,  until  a  codn  Hball  he  built  up  that  can  stand  tbe  Iflat  ot  axperteaoa.' 

It  la  a  slitn  of  the  ttmca  that  tbe  ooly  racing  claaa  la  alRbt  tot  Uifa  J9ur, 
the  twcnij  one  foot  clam  of  the  Larchmoot  Yacht  Club,  labatedopooa 
number  o(  res:  rl<*lio«i».  Probably  no  two  yachtsmen  would  now  agree  that 
thlsorany  oihrrpartirularrndeof  rules  was  the  beat  lor  the  purpose,  hut 
the  movemenr.  lit  eertalnly  In  Ibe  right  direction,  and  the  experiment  will  b« 
watched  witb  Interest. 

GaORflB  A.  QXKWAKt. 


CONTINKKTAL   FINANCES. 

Tm  financial  condltloo  of  the  Conilueot  ot  Bnrope  ti  pwwiat  ofbn 
molJTe  for  anxiety,  the  ripid  luoreaae  of  publlcdebteaualngapraporUQnat* 
Increase  of  taxation,  while  a  sucn^Miioa  of  dettclta  lo  raoent  yaaraln  most 
oonutrtea  would  seem  lolodlcabe  ibst  all  prudesoe  la  Cbeae  natter*  has  been 
abasdoocd.  We  bare  only  CD  eompare  the  oondiUon  ot  Europe  at  Ibe  class 
of  Utt  wHb  what  It  waa  in  1886  to  underataud  a  good  deal  of  tbe  growiag 
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spirit  of  oneaBiness  obeerrable  od  kII  sides,  wbleh  is  a  promlneat  featni 
the  floal  decade  of  the  nlneteentb  centory. 

There  has  been  since  1SS3  an  increase  of  21  per  cent,  in  taxation  an 
percent.  In  public  debt,  and  It  thtn^  go  on  in  thU  manner  we  shall  pi 
ablyaee  some  nations  bankrapt  before  lon^.  Not  onlj-  has  taxattoo  nti 
itsllmitibat  the  taxes  that  press  in  maoj  ooantries  most  heaTilT  od 
working  classes  are  out  of  proportion  with  the  other  public  bortli 
No  clearer  proof  coald  be  adduced  of  the  recklass  method  of  finaaec 
the  [MWt  nine  years  than  the  snt^olned  table  of  average  anaoal  Idcoom 
expenditure;  and  the  correctness  of  the  figure!*  U  borne  ontbjaal 
ment  of  the  increase  of  debt  in  the  several  countrieH,  accordlog  to  offida 
tnms. 

Annual  averMce.  mllltonM,  «t«. 

,. *• >  Debtlneni 

ItoTeDna.  -            KzpendUure.  milUoui 

nanoe W                            138  SB 

Owmanr 1«5                             lU  in 

Roaala 90                             lOt  US 

Anstrla 80                             tt  73 

Itoir »i                             63  30 

Rpaln 31                             »  IT 

Fbringal »                             H  » 

Other  atates SS                             M  ai 

Total SOU  m  in 

About  OO  per  cent,  of  this  iocrease  of  debt  <or  flurplusexpendi'tur 
accounted  for  by  reproductlre  works,  theoatla;  having  been  •pproxlnii 
as  follows : 

UiiUoa 
•icrlini 

State  rallwajs SB 

Telegraitht.  etc M 

Armameota 128 

Total »0 

Since  18%  the  Continental  governments  have  built  or  purchased  ■ 
than  18,000  miles  of  railway,  the  mileage  and  capital  cost  of  state  imili 
.showing  as  follows : 

Year.  Mile*.       MllUonaW 

1886 37.560  TS5 

18B3 W.t»  i.on 

Increaae 16.270  33S 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  construction  of  these  railwafs  hsaeotint 
served  to  develop  the  resources  and  Industries  of  the  conutries  ia  ques 
but  the  net  earnings  of  such  liaes  texccpt  in  Germany)  have  rarely  exce 
2ji^  per  cent,,  and  thnii  have  fallen  very  short  of  the  Interest  od  the  mt 
borrowed  to  make  them.    Hence  a  constant  diaturlMnce  in  the  floance 

unitary  outlay  has  been  another  cause  of  cootiouous  deficits,  at 
would  be  Impoaaible  without  enteriog  Into  the  field  of  politics  to  dia 
how  far  one  or  another  nation  has  been  guilty  of  extra vogauce  under 
head.  We  have,  however,  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  cost,  Aeoor 
to  the  budgets  of  the  16  Continental  states  the  annu^  expenditun 
armies  and  navies  rose  from  £123,000.000  In  1884  to  £110,000,000  in  I8B6, 
average  for  the  intermediate  nine  years  having  been  £140,000,000,  tb 
£1400(^000 more  than  in  1884.    In  order  tometit  tbisincrcasooZ  expuidi 
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taxw  hare  been  tajtmenUd  on  all  sldM,  tb»  iCfnsM*  rtreoiuii  of  the  sUd 
■lxt«eD  §Uu«  •taowlBBMlolJowi: 

UK  uoa. 

„  UlUlauBt«.  UlUlonaitc. 

Oartam , , ■...,.         11  tt 

poapo ».».... US  iSI 

SoodrlM. M  411 

TmaI sn  6II> 

Costomi  And  esdae  fall  bearlett  oa  the  workioit  elaaMi,  bseaoM  thojr 
•K  Ibeleaalable  to  rapport  taxation,  and  In  many  ststwi  of  (hfl  CoDtlociit 
czelaB<»itH*[aftiDM(ot^c«tionableIt>rai.  Suffli^  It  to  oieatloa  the  silgar 
lai  in  F^MK«.  whteli  amoonta  to  fire  traaca  per  Inhabitant ;  tbe  aalt  tax  In 
Icalf,  wbkb  averaffw  two  fnum  par  bead ;  aitd  tbe  sujtar  tax  In  Gcrmanj, 
of  nearlj  two  mnrkti  p«r  bead.  It  U  now  no  long  since  tb«  salt  and  aaK*^ 
duilfa  wcra  abolUbcd  Id  Ore«(  Britain  tbat  the  ordloarr  Engllabinaa  of  to- 
day cannot  fonn  an  accurate  idea  of  thair  liieldAocn  on  Uip  halk  of  Uia  poo- 
pk.— that  tnoD  ehr  hatnbler  clamoa.  Anyone,  however,  who  CrarelKand 
mixes  much  with  tbc  people  (not  In  lartte  towna,  bat  In  the  blohwaya  and 
hywayB>  In  Praooe.  Italy,  or  Germany  aooa  ooaea  to  aader«taud  pobllo 
lecUnK  on  tbU  point. 

The  aum  of  riutomii  and  rxelu  collectively  la  rartoaa  eouotrfea  has  In- 
ervaaed  very  naiarkably  tlocc  1S89,  vix.: 

MllhoM  atg. 

iiM.  IS".  Incfeaae. 

rnuiM M  m  Up-B. 

Oarmaay.,  U  ■■  ST    " 

fwly S  «  •    " 

Tho  abore  flgorea  force  na  to  eonclnde  tbat  the  extra  bortbvm  caused  by 
the  GDoroioos  mlll'arr  expenditure  of  late  jeare  fall  in  a  great  measare  00 
the  wof kJoK  claaava  of  Ibe  Continent,  and  Ibnt  any  further  Increase  of  e%u- 
totas  or  excise  mieht  produce,  not  merely  dlf  oontent,  hot  rerolnllon, 

Aacenarda  the  amonnt  of  pnblic  debt  Ilia  well  to  nota  lb»e  tn  «obm 
00a  ntrlea  then  iaa  larKesetoff  in  the  form  of  State  r«ilw«y«.  The  follow 
lug eabia  ahoWA  Orat  Ihegroaa  debt,  and  secondly  tbc  amount  after  dedoct- 
bg  the  ralQfl  ot  aute  rallwaya. 

Mlllioaa  Mc. 

OrandcM.  StaU  ft.  R.  Ke«  del^ 

naaea -.....« 1^  a  UTI 

QenDaaj. 
RoMia    ., 

_  iS  a 

»iiaiaBU.....« U  >  * 

rarlou •  Ita  ■ 

OonUBflBt iMt  tm  %,*» 

Thus  we  And  tbat  oaa^foortb  of  the  pnbtie  debt  of  Cootlneaial  Europe 

la  rvprcaented  by  it«u  railways,  and  tbere  is  very  little  to  Ktiow  for  the 

r»nialodar    aay  3,O0P  oitlliona  ■icrlinK'~*>l^i>ded  moatly  in  war«or  artna- 

naata.    Tbia  latter  kind  of  cxpeoditore  may  be  termed   UDprodacttre,  and 
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the  uDOQiit  of  money  losi  or  wsited  in  this  muiner  stnce  18SS  hu  atc 
£  millions  a:erllng  p«r  annam.  How  looKiBthis  to  go  on  befoi« 
rapicy  OTertakes  one  or  other  of  the  Enropewi  national  What  effect 
sacb  a  crisis  bare  on  tbe  trade  of  the  world  t  Is  it  possible,  in  the  pi 
political  dtate  of  Earope.  to  dense  any  means  for  averting  a  general 
clysmf  Tfaewaiv  qnestLonsof  tarfaigherimpcntanca  to900  Dailllona  c 
haman  race  than  the  ob^rration  of  the  transit  of  Veoas  or  tbe  disc 
of  (he  North  Pole.  NeTertheteaa,  tbcre  are  onfortauately  few  thii 
men  in  Ennqie  who  sire  tbemselres  any  concern  with  respect  to  a  itj 
thinss  mere  pregnant  with  widespread  danger  and  confusion  than  any 
has  existed  tor  a  centnrr. 

X.  G.  MVLBAU 


HOW  TO  RELIEVE  CONGRESS. 

Wbtters  innnmenble  have  told,  some  aerioosly,  some  humoroos 
the  difBcnlties  encoantered  by  private  persons  In  getting  relief  bills  pi 
by  Congress,  and  of  the  waste  of  time  by  CooKresamen  in  attending  ic 
pari  of  their  dnty.  It  is  not  my  Intention  to  go  over  thatwell-tro 
groand.  nor  to  present  any  fresh  statistics.  A  statement  of  the  case  in 
form  as  to  bring  into  prominence  the  evils  of  the  dtoation  will  be 
cient  for  present  purpusea. 

First :  The  general  laws  which  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  cl 
againat  the  government  were  drawn  and  enacted  la  language  so  clam 
otecure  that  many  Jost  claims  are  excluded  from  consideration,  or  ai 
jected  properly  an  not  admissible  under  the  atatute.  Second:  Tbe 
ivoiedy  of  the  injustice  cbai^eable  to  the  general  laws  is  a  special  ■ 
Cougres?;  and  the  possible  rate  of  considering  cases  of  slleged  injustk 
Con^re^s,  being  less  than  the  rate  of  the  accumulatioa  of  claims,  ther 
constant  increase  of  arrears.  Third:  The  selection  of  claims  for  consider 
and  filial  action  is  not  determined  by  the  order  of  their  presentation  in 
grcss,  nor  yet  by  tbe  length  of  time  since  Ibey  were  first  pieaented, ; 
a^o,  nor  again  by  their  merit,  nor  by  their  urgency.  The  energy  or  the  i 
larity  of  the  member  who  baa  undertaken  togct  a  relief  bill  passed,  on 
oDc  of  a  variety  of  accidents,  gives  the  preference  which  Katlaflea  tbe  i 
of  one  person  and  passes  over  that  of  another  person  qnite  as  merltoi 
Fonnb:  That  pnrt>  of  the  work  which  ia  accomplished  Is  not  al 
well  done.  The  mathod  of  constituting  committees  does  not  insure  co 
judnment  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  dealgoated  to  investigate  ela 
the  sessions  at  which  business  of  this  class  la  transacted  are  attei 
thinly,  and  chiefly  by  those  who  are  Interested  for  some  constituent  in 
allowance  of  his  claim  :  and  anything  like  a  real  sifting  of  evidence  fo 
equitable  d(^cision  of  tbe  question  as  to  tbe  validity  of  a  claim  is  simpl] 
possible.  A  favorable  report  is  usually  conclusive  if  tbe  bill  to  regai 
which  It  has  been  made  is  reached  on  the  calendar.  One  case  on  whi 
Mumblect  la  a  random  study  of  this  subject  will  Illustrate  how  uncei 
are  the  ways  of  Congress,  A  bUl,  for  the  relief  of,  we  will  aay.Jamc 
iiartingtpn,  was  iuiroduced  In  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-seventh 
^r^  .  ^^^"^^T-  188i  It  was  reported  favorably  by  the  comoiItK 
each  f  fr*"  "'*"^' *"*' ^""^  °°' ^O"**  ^  *  ""*•  ''^^  »*ntiodnc. 
Hoi?«^  f  n  '°"'"  '°'1°""»8  Consrresses.  usually  In  both  the  Senate  and 
u«:  oi  H(^prel^ntatlV€a.  and  bad  a  favoraWe  report  by  a  oommitt**  « 
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7ortT-clfchth  And  Flfileth.  biit  ww  not.  reported  «t  all  In  tb«  Pon7--nlDih. 
TIm  <»mmUtec  u(  ttig  Fiftj-Orab  CoagrcM  repurird  uofaTorebly  In  IBM,  uid 
ibe  claim  bMa,  I  believe,  not  nsppeuvd  alnca that  time.  Aoadvarae  raporc 
la  uenall}-  falal  to  a  claim.  And  yet,  without  an;  ktiowledi(e  of  the  caae,  it 
•cflma  fair  to  suppoi^  Uiat  tbtf  thrM  nporto  In  Ita  faror  abauld  count  fur  aa 
morb  as  the  pua  o^aloHt  It.  If  tbe  case  bad  been  tuchj  enough  to  be  ruched 
ou  the  calendar  lu  either  one  of  tJiree  CouKreasm.  It  wou'd  bave  been 
allowed,  probalilj  ;  and  In  tbatttrent,  auppoidaK  tbe  IshL  latal  report lo ha vo 
been  rlj(h(,aD  nnjiiai  claicn  would  bare  bfen  allowrd.  On  the  other  band. 
If  tbo  laac  report  won  unjuat,  a  min  who  la  antilled  to  relief  I  rom  tba 
Bovemnient  baa  no  fnnbcr  chance  of  obtalolnK  It:  jet  clie  dnal  de- 
cUlt>D  ajfaliut  hlui  lumj  have  b«en  Iti  t«alllf  but  the  docl«loa  of  on« 
man,  ind  be  the  leajt  competent  to  d««lde  of  all  thoao  wbo  b«Ts  lnveat4- 
gued  It. 

To  rvcapitolate :  the  very  existence  of  these  Lhoasanda  of  clalnts  i% 
the  MTereit  o(  criticlama  upon  tbe  locoiupetency  of  tboNe  wbo  drait  our 
Keneral  lawa.  Ckmcrrm  I*  qulto  unable  to  krop  pace  with  Ihi;  accuniola* 
Uon  of  newclaioM,  mnob  Ica«  to  clear  off  tbo  arreara:  tbe  eelecttou  of 
claloui  tor  aiUadtcation  Is  made  upon  no  arHtem  at  »!! ;  and  when  tbe  de- 
oialouupou  a  claim  iv  reached  It  uia;  be  riKbt  or  wrong,  and  la  peril  apvtiM 
twice  aa  likrlj  to  Iw  rtftbl  at  Lu  be  wronR.  NotbinK  ha«  bren  «aid— it  la  not 
neeeaaarr,  for  the  Tcrjr  Btalcmeot  of  the  matter  brlnicaont  thaevll-apoa 
the  improprletv  of  employlnfi  tbe  lime  of  (he  Icgltlatontor  tin  ualloa  In 
the  exAiniuation  of  loslgolflcaDt  clalnta. 

AH  thirwi  thlnga  bave  been  aaid  in  great  detail  maujr  and  manf  a  time, 
bulthoao  wbo  bave  aaid  them  content  themselrea  witbaaLateuienl  of  tba 
evila,  orat  mosttbcjradd  a  sorer  at  other  pMptv—ntnibera  of  ConKreM 
ctalrfljr-'for  not  QmiloR  a  rcoiedj-.  Yet  It  reqolres  no  Keoiua  to  deriM 
meftsare*  wbirh  would  correct  ererj  evil  now  exUtlngaod  prevent  a  ne- 
currtnce  of  it.  Tbe  prime  requisite  la  to  adopt  Ibeprlnclple  that  Coogreaa, 
CTeu  it  U  baa  no  blither  duilea  to  pvrlorni,  la  an  unlit  bod;  to  Inveatfcate 
and  pass  upon  private  claim*.  All  drmaadt  asaioat  tbe  government  wbleh 
an  valid  under  the  law  may  be  bi-ard  and  atljuslird  b;  the  exeoatlTe  dfr 
partnwubor  bjtba Court  ol  Claims.  Thoae  which  are  brought  iudlTwlnallj 
liefoia  CooRrew  are  Ki  brouttbt  becauae  (beware  nul  valid  under  the  law. 
We  bave  here  the  old  dlalinction,  now  abolbtlied  In  tbe  conrta.  between 
law  and  cijully.  Bat  It  would  be  bltibly  Improper  to  confer  upon  auj 
csecat4v«  depoulraent  the  rlitht  to  allow  claiuui,  however  Ja«t  lobervntirt 
which  are  not  admlMjble  nnder  Ihc  exprraa  tcrro«  of  tbe  atatvt*.  CoDae- 
qoenily  aome  new  tribunal  mu«t  ba  created  to  Inquire  Into  tb«  anbatanilal 
Joilleaol  tueh  claiiit*.  The  unfltoesaof  Couftreaaaiiaea  from  thefactthat 
tfain  Inquiry  not  only  t*  strictly  of  a  Judtcial  character,  bat  reqalrva  keener 
Inslftht,  better  Judirmcnt,  and  a  more  Impartial  frame  of  mind  than  ft  doea 
to  detennrnc  whether  or  not  the  circutn«t«i:.cea  of  any  itlvea  case  make  it 
fall  wlihin  the  scope  of  a  law  that  ba*  brm  intrrpmed  lijr  (he  courts.  How 
enjudicial  ajudge  CotigrcM  is  boA  itocn  ahowu  by  a  long  aeriea  of  partisan 
deetotou  upon  eonteated  election  casca. 

Tbe  obvious  tbiaft  to  do,  tbtn.  Is  to  eatabll&b  «  permanent  Private 
Claims  Couimisalon.  It  should  be  a  bodj  o'  not  lasa  than  dtlaen  m^mben 
at  the  oatart,  and  might  woll  coiinUI  of  a*  many  ae  twf  nty-flve.  In  lime, 
aa  Iha  Bnmberal  nnadjud'catcd  claims  dimlnlahcd  tbe  memlwr&htp  might 
be  redtKiMl.  oDtll  Oteiaoven  orniueooiumiHlonen  would  be  enough  to  du  the 
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work.  Itsbonldbecompofcdof  nprlgbtilDtellEgeDt  men,  of  Kood  ji 
pacitr  and  af  Ladastr;,  in  middle  tile ;  for  If  tbe  Commissloo  wer 
rotlrliiR  place  for  stranded  members  of  Congress  and  otbersapervni 
broken-down poHtfcIans,  thewboleot'Ject would bedefeated.  Sectlt 
tbe  Revtwd  Statutes  of  tbe  United  States  provides  that  all  petitioni 
for  private  clattnsfoundednpon  law,  oropon  a  regnlallon  of  aaeze< 
partmcnt,  or  npon  a  contract,  express  or  implied,  shall,  when  pres 
Con{trPB<(,  be  referred  by  the  Srcretarr  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clcrkof  t 
of  Repreaeotatives  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  Tbe  exact  lanf^uuie  of  thi 
savconly  the  Insertion  of  the  word  nof  before  the  word  "founded,' 
subatltution  otth^Privafe  Claims  Commission  for  "the  Conrt  of  i 
would  relieve  Congrcsn  absolutely  of  the  duty  of  making  the  pre 
iDvestlKatlon  of  all  aucb  cases.  Such  a  commission  would  divide  it 
Hections,  each  for  the  consideration  of  a  special  clans  of  clalma 
might  bo  three  or  four  sectionsof  three  members  each  to  consider 
clidniB,  one  for  land  claims,  one  for  patents,  and  so  on.  Dnnbtfui  casi 
be  ri'serred  tor  the  whole  commission  if  tbe  section  should  he  noable 
aunanimous  report.  And  in  any  event  the  comminaion  would  hold 
mee'inga  at  seated  Intorvals;  and  all  judgments  would  be  taken 
meats  of  the  whole  body. 

It  would  not  be  proper— probably  It  might  not  be  constitutional 
mit  tbe  conclusions  of  such  a  tribaoal,  dcallnff  In  all  eases  •rith 
outside  the  law,  to  become  eflecilve  without  dellnlte  action  by  ( 
thereupon.  But  detailed  reporia  <tf  its  findlngii,  made  to  ConRrea 
be  the  basis  of  an  appropriation  bill  covering  all  the  claims  adjuds 
equitable.  As  for  thoRe  npoa  which  an  adverse  report  was  made,  thi 
still  be  brought  forward  as  amendments  to  the  bill,  when  coDslderc<i 
mittee  of  tbe  whole ;  and  It  la  easy  to  see  that  under  such  a  njs 
baaelpn^t  claims  would  be  allowed  or  Just  ones  denied.  Certainly  erei 
who  bclieTCB  that  his  petition  for  relief  is  based  inequity  should  r 
rhe  csiabliabment  of  a  tribunal  to  which  he  might  appeal,  with  a  b 
bis  case  would  be  heard  fairly  and  promptly.  Of  courao  thow 
little  cDcfldcncc  in  their  own  claim  would  wish  for  the  continui 
Bj'Hteiii  in  which  favor  and  Influence  count  for  almost  as  m*iob . 
cause.  But  under  the  law  proposed  all  applications  based  opon  Icgi 
tract  claims  would  go,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
iiotao  based  would  go  to  theClaims Commission.  Although,  by  reso 
case  of  either  class  might  be  withheld  from  the  Commission,  and  a 
CoDgrcwifonai  committee,  it  is  well  known  that  an  attempt  to 
competent  regular  tribunal  excites  suspicion. 

The  great  benefits  of  the  mt-aiure  proposed  are  the  prompt  heai 
great  mass  of  accumulated  private  claims,  the  hearing  of  them 
merits,  and  the  relief  of  Congress.  But,  Incidentally,  tbe  commissio 
formulate  amendments  to  existing  law,  so  that  a  great  many  » 
claims  now  unprovided  for  should  be  brought  within  the  classes  or 
heard  and  decided  In  the  departmenU.  In  any  event,  so  maeh  Hm 
be  gained  to  Congress  by  having  no  longer  to  pass  opon  thesn  little 
matters-some  more  time  might  be  BBved  by  the  abandonment  of  I 
customs  observed  after  the  death  of  a  member-that  we  might  real 
uat  important  public  matten  would  have  better  attention  tbM 
now  b<ive. 

Edwau)  SiAinro 
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Ik  tb«  uame  of  c(Kaiuoa-MDM— dvmaiHl^  Iho  twwild«ni<l  rtftdtc  of  the 
flood  ol  r«c«Dt  book*  written  hjr  tbvRioatlvr  wk— whkt  >■  tho  matter  witti 
Uiewomcnlf  Tbrir  rolctta  »n>  all  blltrr  wltii  uuutlafl«d  loosiug,  yet  ODe 
c*ti  dlallD^lab  no  d«noit«  dfitoaiML  Wb»t  do  Uiey  M«k  I  W  hac  provokM 
Miob  ouioriea  a*  77»«  BtavtnUl  TwinM,  JEivho'm.  •'1  ^uprr^u^juj  IKosum* 
A  r^Uow  AatT,  Th9  IComaii  Who  IHrfi.  Aad  Uwir  likv  r  Tlmy  ant  kll 
uonux  with  r«TOlt  agalnaU— toAof  I  Wb/  caa  lb";  not  aaj  plAlnl;  wh&t  It 
U  that  troubles  them  and  what  It  l«  tbey  wl»b  t 

A  tlicrature  has  Its  blrib  Id  the  curreot  oe«da  aod  tltoughia  ot  a  people, 
•bd  that  this  rereul  oat|>ouripj{  of  fvtuiiiltia  boarti*,  and  Ihmte  cuutiuwd 
VOto<4oldl«coat«Dt«eipr«Mthn  inenUtl  co»diCloo  of  tb4<  wi^tntn  ot  to  da/. 
b  proved  br  the  graadlQEOH  with  wbiolt  Hiliton  altar  edli Ion  of  aucb  books 
baelMd  upon  bj  the  fomlnlae  reading  public,  and  the  echoes  thej  awake  la 
tbc  talk  ol  the  dravring-room  and  boudoir. 

Yet  Lh«Huiiio(  all  Lhtow-  roUimcK  U  llks  the  cry  ot  ma  lofant,  Inbl- 
malJna  &  pjilo  without  oxplalnlnK  the  oadw. 

Krw  Hpovch  ani  frve  ibouKht  are  new  to  w^iaaa.  Her  mlod.  lon^ 
cramped  Id  the  itwAddhotf-baoda  o(  repree<ilon  and  eonveotign,  nio*e«  with 
atagiceriog  oncertaluty  towards  itJi  aim.  and  ahe  caunoL  dedne,  even  to 
benell,  much  lesa  state  clearlj  to  the  world,  the  true  tneaoUiii  of  the  paJo 
she  (eclii.  Sheon);  knows  tbatahe  Is  la  revolt  R{{alu«t  what  baa  been; 
abs  cannot  jet  say  what  U  to  replace  It.  Some  cry  out  for  political  rlitbte, 
othor»ftrecoDTinccd  that  the  abolition  oint a j^andintroductloo  of  Lrouain 
an  all  that  Is  nudiid  to  brlnji  down  a  female  millennium  upon  our  beada.     - 

"Latch  keys  t"  cry  the  brow-beaten  Koxllah  youutt  per»oiu,  "and  tree- 
docn  lobeoutaftrr  dark  like  our  brotJi«r«.  Look  at  them;  they  are  qnlto 
bappj  :  It  Is  iha  Doasee^oD  of  latrh-key  freedom  tnakes  them  so.  Oire  it 
alMlousI"  "So,"  roundly  drclare^i  Mooa  Calrd ;  "  what  we  need  la  a 
latcb  key  to  let  us  out  of  the  llfe-looK  bood  of  niarriafte.  It  weighs  eo 
besirlly  upon  us.    Let  us  go  free." 

"  Nooseose  r.eonlradli.-Cs  Sarah  Grand.  "  Uarrlage  h  all  right.  What 
Is  wrong  U  mao.  He  comei  to  raarriage  with  siained,  emuiy  bauds,  while 
bedeiDauds  that  ours  be  epotlcn  and  beeped  with  biMltli,  Inooceoce,  and 
fallb.    Heawlodlea  He.    Rerorm  mau  if  you  would  mate  us  happy." 

"  Higher  rducallonr  "  Kqual  wages  I"  "Physical  development  I"  "Bz- 
pension  of  the  Ego  r  cry  the  eoulliciiog  voleest  all  misttlog  the  tra«  meaning 
of  the  trouble  aud  tbe  inio  rviiiedy. 

Morgan.  In  his  "  Ancieol  Sociely."  dealing  with  tb«  queeUoo  of  Mutt«r- 
Becbt  tmotb«f-rlgbl»,  declarei  that  thruugbout  the  eaiiiasl  period  of  human 
eiistenw  ol  which  any  knowledge  U  obtainable,  de  cent  and  all  rights  ol 
■UBOWloa  were  traoed  lhro<tgb  tbc  wuin?n  o(  the  (jmu.  Into  which  primi- 
tive mao  was  orgsuiatHl.  Wumun,  aa  being  tbe  bosrere  and  protrcion  ot 
the  ^OAiog,  wen  regarded  a«  the  nataral  tandtiwuers,  and  tbtrrrfora  did  Dot 
follow  tba  fathers  of  their  children  le>it  they  Blmata  tou  llelr  poeseasloas 
andrlghlaof  lab«rltaoee.  The  nico  Innti^ad  losrrled  Into  the  sept  of  their 
wiree.  Tbe  pover  and  lodependence  u(  women  were  toat  tbrouMb  the  prao- 
tieeot  making  female  eap)it*«  io  war.  Tbew  had  no  land,  and  were  tha 
prapartyof  and  depaadent  upon  tbe  wlllot  their  male  captor.  Th»  tomn 
iMtarally  grew  to  prefer  tfiese  snbjeet  wives.  Tbe  Arab  adrlaed  bUsoo. 
"It  Is  better  to  have  a  wife  with  BOtlalms  of  kin,  and  no  brethren  near  tg 
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take  her  part."  Women  therefore  began  to  dread  captare  as  then 
evllH.  'Wlien  at  last  the  vast  hordes  bCK^n  to  move  in  th.i  racUl  m\g\ 
with  their  wars  of  spoliation  aud  eonqaest,  there  was  no  aecurit  j  \ 
Htrength,  and  the  females  Ttelded  all  power  and  pooseulons  to  tbe 
return  for  protection. 

Han,  thus  Inreiited  with  politlealsapertority,  claimed  no  moral  l( 
over  his  mate.  Under  the  pagan  rule  Roman  Jnrlnconsnlts  br  their 
of  "Natural  liaw"  evidentlr  aasumed  the  equality  of  the  sexes  as 
cipleof  equity.  Sir  Henrr  Sumner  Maine  says  there  came  a  time' 
tile  Hituation  of  the  female  wan  one  of  great  perttoiial  and  propnet 
depeodeiic-e ;  for  the  tendency  of  tbe  law  was  to  reduce  the  powei 
guardian  to  a  nulUtr,  while  the  form  of  marriage  conferred  on  tl 
band  no  compensating  superiority."  Among  the  Northern  triben  a 
woman  was  held  in  all  moral  aspects  the  equal  of  man.  Alike  th 
eyed  wife  of  the  Barbarian  and  the  proud  Ruman  matron  wvre, 
bearers  and  breeders  of  the  race,  the  equaln  of  the  fighters  and 
of  ihc  race.  The  Importance  of  their  functions  wat  fully  recogniz 
respeptrd,  and  the  pricnteas  at  the  srlvan  altar,  the  vntals  wrvii 
fires  and  the  temples  at  Rome  were  held  worthy  to  speak  (ace  to  fac 
the  gods  and  convey  their  blussings  to  man. 

It  was  tbe  humble  religion  of  Jiidiea.  embraced  with  ardor  brv 
women  martyrs,  which  robbed  them  of  their  last  remnant  of  rqua^ii 
cursed  them  with  a  bitter  corse.  Tbe  very  fountain  and  purpose  of  wc 
being  fell  under  the  ban.  Her  presence  In  holy  places  became  a  dsseci 
and  for  tiie  first  time  her  feminine  functions  were  regarded  as  a 
rather  than  a  glory. 

Thefounder  of  the  faith— superior  to  all  limitations  of  time  or 
bad  net  an  example  In  bis  own  ilfe  of  reverence  and  tendemeiis  for  II 
and  gave  no  warrant  by  word  or  deed  for  the  lonult  offered  to  woni 
hts  churrh,  but  the  Asian,  Paul,  before  ttuit  church  was  orgonlied,  w 
fating  silence  to  women,  covpred  beads,  and  snbmiMlon,  and  dec 
agalntit  marriage  as  a  weakness.  If  a  man  must  marry  becBu>te 
wt'oknesB,  why,  let  him;  but  not  to  marry  was  belter.  Thechun-h  aci 
his  views, 

Lecky,  comparing  the  Roman  Jurisprudence  with  the  Canon  la 
marks  that  "  the  Pagan  lawtt  were  constantly  repealing  the  di->abilil 
wom-n,  whereas  it  wan  the  aim  of  the  Canon  law  to  substitute  enact) 
Imposing  upon  the  female  the  moat  offensive  persona)  restrictions  and 
gent  subordination." 

Marriage,  tbe  very  meaning  and  purpose  of  woman's  existeace,  w 
graded.  No  priest  of  God  might  approsch  a  woman.  Her  very  touc 
an  indelible  stain  and  abomination  to  the  church's  chosen,  and  she  1 
was  encouraged  to  deny  all  her  wholesome  impulses,  aodjeodeavor  tc 
her  natural  Instlucti  with  the  spiritual  eottacies  of  mortild  medit 
Wouion,  atlast,  waspoor  indeedl  Tbe  Oriental  ideal,  with  ita  tlen- 
ual  egoism,  had  triumphed  over  the  Ideal  of  the  Occident,  and  so  deep 
the  Asian  thought  stamp  Itself  upon  the  Western  mind  that  historiai 
not  he<<itate  to  attribute  to  this  scjrn  of  woman  and  ber  high  mis.*! 
vblidbearlog,  a  long  delay  in  the  development  of  European  civilization 
higher,  more  spiritual  natures,  belogmore  underthe  influence  of  the  efa 
bowed  to  Its  auggestfons  of  asceticism  and  left  the  t>aaer  sort  to  perpe 
the  race,  and  thus  delayed  the  processes  of  evolution. 


SOTBS  AXD  COXMUNTS. 
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The  rvtomwtloo,  the  Ont  utMiBlnx  of  the  ffsatern  mind  aoftiiMt  Aaiut 
domination,  tltrewofTiheyokvot  oelllwoy,  but-  tb«  lugralD^d  conteoipt  of 
wotDAu  w&H  not  HO  CAAitj  oradluU-cI.  Honor  In  ni:«n  Imtjud*  tateitrltj, 
wAoiciwM:  batfor  h«r  itttlUl  BlgDlfiadoDljrcttaAtltjr.uul  hor  r*Kl  work  In 
Itfe wu udC mtond  to  Its  ancient  dignity  and  Importance.  Centsrioaot 
such  t«acblng  bave  wroaitbt  tbeir  wrctclied  work,  dvapllv  tbe  cuUEbiy  forre* 
olHMure,  VitHiniLr  liiHtrail  of  puritjr  bax  b4>coin*  Ihp  Ideal  of  Ibn  hlRhmt 
tjrpAof  woman,  n-lioahrlaksfrom  thefulBllineDt  of  her  functions  as  a  step. 
pl&K  down.  InMflad  of  glorrlng  In  tt  as  tlie  aetilevemeot  ol  b«r  aaored  par- 
poav;  rhlld  liearlog  l«  acceplMl  more  an  a  dull  ti«C4««l(y  and  duty  thataa  Um 
Jtnuit  work  of  a  \U«,  tor  wbicb  all  joulli  ■linuld  lx>  a  lliii«  of  training  and 
prcpanuloo,  as  nuui  U  prepared  (or  hiNduttM— different,  bat  Bo  mora  im* 
portaut. 

Biocetbo  l>cglnolng  of  tbe  Christian  era  woman  baa  luroed  to  uoept 
manand  blaineiiial  sDi)  pbyaloal  acb(««emeDt«  ai  tlie  utandanl  of  excel- 
U)neti,  and  to  humbly  admit  that  aha  pertnannnlly  failed  of  this  atandard  ; 
but  with  th«  univrri«ality  of  tbc  democratic  Idea  nbe  bM  grown  nutlcM 
iiuilpr  a  s«uM>  of  inferiority  lu  value  and  dignity  In  tbtt  geni^raJ  scliume  of 
(bingn,  wb'refore  this  dasp«rat«  search  for  some  fountain  of  S&lmacls  wbich 
shall  iransmnte  ber  to  the  exact  liksuMS  of  bcr  long  Unis  lord  and  sapcrlor. 

Let  Ibis  two  thoaaaod-year-otd  wrong  b«  oiulaoft.  Let  women  run  the 
raor,  paint,  wtitu,  teach.  Hpeak.  as  brr  talents  dictats,  bat  let  her  use  IIish 
thIntiH  a«  btlog  only  ths  pastimes,  not  the  work,  of  ber  llie.  Let  ths  yonng 
girl  learn  the  tremendous  meaning  and  s-tcrMnnts  of  hrr  fqnctlonit  and  their 
Merebe.  and  make  her  underataod  once  for  all  that  her  real  work  Ilea  In 
CUTjIofT  the  torch  of  life  from  generatloa  to  generatioD :  that  she  is  the 
bigb  prle«tes«  ef  life,  and  her  body  Its  holy  temple  ;  that  the  noblest  possl- 
blliUeaof  thersce  and  its  upward  growth  Ileluher  hand*,  dependent  upon 
herwboleaomeTlgarand  purity,  and  herwliu>chnlceof  a  mati*.  l.et  mnrrlMl 
love  and  (UDthcrbood  be  made  uobtc  and  iuiporuiit  lu  ber— the  one  iblag  to 
be  done  Huprvinely  writ. 

For  heaven's  sake  let  the  woman  cea*e  to  sot  the  mental  sod  material 
achlevenunts  of  man  before  her  as  tbc  standard  to  which  she  must  par- 
force  raise  herself  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  great  talent.  Let  her  get  It 
elearly  Into  h*r  head  that  M|aslity  dge*  not  neeeeaarity  Imply  similsrity. 
I«e  her  say  with  due  pride  In  her  work  when  she  oootemplaUe  the  ralraele* 
wrought  by  the  bands  of  her  sons : 

"Did  man  make  thin  t    Well.  I  made  those  who  tnade  this  I " 

This  boary  wrong  and  error  being  abollebed,  and  women  once  more 
aware  of  the  beauty  and  Importance  of  thetr  work,  Haeh  outiiunla  of  reit- 
lesa  paasioo  und  discontent  as  hare  of  latedofaeed  their  writiags  will  ba 
ehaagtd  from  a  cry  into  a  song. 

Bluabitb  niauDca 


A  TALH  OF  TWO  CAPITALa 

ArsmDof  mine,  recently  doceAsed,  told  me.  If  mr  memory  Mrveem* 
oometly,  ibet  he  bad  the  foUowing  ract«  from  Baron  Baunsmann  himself; 

Ordered  by  Napol«on  III.  to  submit  plana  for  the  renovation  of  I'sris. 
the  Baron  was  for  some  time  at  a  lo««  bow  lo  meet  the  twofold  reqolre- 
BttDU  of  tb*  eootemplstad  ImproTemoats.  for  the  new  itrMta  had  to  be  nt 
ODM  bewitUal  uid  ao  laid  oot  aa  to  be  readily  cgmnuuwUd  by  artillery. 
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Sudd«:iil}- he  bctboQffbtblmOf  tnoden  WMhlngton.  He  Mcoredk  plan^ 
tliAt  cltj,  kaA  tbis  aeemod  on  esunituuiOB  m  exactly  to  oiMt  ibe  oecewit 
at  tbe  case  CUU  be  tioMlXj  Bubniltud  It  to  tb«  Eoiperor.  Tba  runic  tnu  thtt 
tbe  plaolo  the  malo  wMaccwpted,  and  aiodera  P&rh  wm  bolll  apoa  the 
lines  of  mudrra  Waali tngton.  Tliiw  U  explatned  kc«rtaln  iiliiillkritj  TFbich 
•trikeit  ererr  one  wbo  U  f«atiiiiir  with  tbe  tveo  MpiuU*,  kltliuugfa  uoe 
mlKliL  naturailj  rappoae  th«  American  dty.  being  tbe  jaiing«r.  to  be  tbc 
dauKbter.  Iiuit«ad  or  lb«  motber.  But  Goueral  Wwhiiurtoa  mora  tbui  half  ■ 
ovQtanr  rsrller  but  ordrred  LlfuTaiit  to  dtMlgD  bitn  ■  plan  for  bts  seat  (rf 
fCOT«rDn)«Qt  la  much  tbe  umc  munnftr  an  Napotuoo  III.  bad  couuuajadcd 
Bamo  BauasmftOD. 

Now,  L'Enl«Dt  was  not  only  ■  FrenchmaD,  bat  a  reafdeat  of  Teraailloa, 
and  ba  Uodoulit«dl  J  derlYnd  bU  Iiinplratlon  from  hia  earllrr  oarroQiiiliaiEo  ; 
eoiuwquoailj  Wo-ihloglon  waft  an  Anlarfcemenl  of  the  lXaj»\  Puk.,  with  it* 
•lleji  extended  Into  aTcnuoH  and  \\n  aumsroiM  floiror-beds  uul  part«m« 
tnlujtcd  Into  circles  and  quadroutfi. 

TboB  by  a  traiin-oc«anlo  leap  Bnron  Htuksmana  tiX)k  froin  the  K«w 
World  wbat  be  could  have  wcured  at  hi'*  own  gat*.  So  raarh  Tor  • 
merely  curlDunarCLttlo  coincidence.  But  In  light  of  ne«&t  evenU  In  our 
capital,  a  slORular  luqulry  sujuimta  llacH— oiunoly,  whether  General  Waab- 
iogton,  in  Uylnfc  out  tbe  cltv,  did  not  have  In  nUnd  tbe  aame  twofold  obJKt 
tli&t  Napoleon  iho Third  bad  when  laylugout  Parb.  To  be  mre,  tba  praa- 
eot  Induatrlal  army  movemeat  now  bids  fair  to  end  in  ridicule.  BntM 
Hom«  later  date  a  more  deeperate  oue  may  rvqutn  to  be  controlled  by  artil- 
lery, and  Ihi-n  (be  broad  avcuui-a  and  alnuKht  atraots  of  thv  Capital  may  be 
apprceiaied  foTOlher  tb»Q  mere  uwltaetic  conalderatfona,  and,  on  the  coa- 
trory,  Mrven.%  an  additional  proof  of  faralghtedneas  on  the  part  of  the 
Father  of  hJa  Country. 

Tu  MM!  that  tear  of  the  mob  waji  a  conkldcraide  factor  Id  the  early  devel- 
opment of  oar  oonntry  we  bare  only  to  look  at  the  locatJoua  of  our  St«ta 
capitals.    Scarcely  one  of  tbesc  Is  tbe  great  oomroerdal  centre  of  ita  S(a(«. 

Albany,  not  New  York,  la  tbe  capital  of  New  York. 

Annapulid,  not  Baltluiore,  U  tbe  capital  af  MarylaJid. 

UarriAburx.  not  I'blladeJpbia.  U  the  capital  of  Fcnasylvania. 

Springduld.  not  Cbicugo.  Id  the  capital  of  lltlnole. 

Batoo  Rouge,  not  New  Orleaua,  is  tbe  capital  of  Loulsiaaa. 

8aer«lD«Bto.  iu>t  Saa  Francisco,  ia  tbe  capital  of  California. 

Columbia,  not  CbarleaboD,  la  the  capital  of  South  Ciaroltna. 

Jefferaon  City,  not  St.  LouU,  U  Ibe  capital  of  Klaaourl. 

SaJem,  not  Portland.  Is  the  oapltal  of  Oregon. 

Lansing,  not  Detroit.  Is  tbe  oapltal  of  UkbigaD. 

It  were  a  pity  that  the  tooerldent  moiiTwin  theMlection  of  theaeStala 
capitals  Bhoald  bare  been  displayed  merely  In  their  aite«  and  that  thfj 
should  not  be  marked,  like  tbe  tutlonal  capital,  by  a  special  beauty  of  pi 
with  however  aauguloary  a  porpoae  this  beaaty  want  hand  lu  hand, 

U.  J.  BBotma. 
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to  the  needs  of  physical  being,  will  a 
teil  the  value  to  hralth  of  the  pu 
liquid  Ux.-itivr  principles  embraced  in 
the  rcninly 
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Its  eiccllcncr  is  duel" its  presenting, 

in  iIk  form  mwx  acceptable  and  plt.-as-j 

ant  lu  the  taste,  ibe  refresh. n^;  and 

Inily  ttencticiul  pruperties  of  Ji  nerfect 

'   -  '•  •  r.  rileciu.il'-   ' '-  ■-^■-in;;  the  syv 

-pcllin)^  t  :  kchcs  and 

.  s,  Jtnd  perrii.;.-  ^-^Con-, 

[aiiun.     Iiha^Kikc::  '^n  i 

^         iilion^.  :!-.'■    mrl    rvi'l,    ■;!■      ^;.rOVll 

'  of  the  ion.  liccjusc  It 

actsaii  ■-  iverand  Bowria 

rrfrvily  Iter:  ftom  every  objcvi«rri*t>lc  aulMit4nce.     Sj 

<  .;f  m  50  cent  and  SI  .OO  l)niik&,  but  it  i<  tiunc 

MA   FM<  SVItC  P  CO.  only,  who^r  name  b  pntticd 

Syrtip  of  Figs;  ami,  l>rir»jj  wMl  informed,  jflti  will  n 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highescot  all  in  leavenin];  strength, 
— Lattit  Unitfd  Sialtf  Gartrnmtnt  F«mI 
Rtports. 

Royal  Baking;  Powder  Co., 

100  WftU  Bt..  M.  T. 


Beecham'8  Pitts  are  for  bilioumess, 
sick  headache,  bilious  headache,  dizzi* 
aess,  dyspepsia,  bad-&Kc  in  the  mouih, 
heartburn,  torpid  liver,  fool  breath, 
callow  »kia,  coated  i^ngue,  pimples, 
toss  of  appetite  wheo  caused  bf  coo* 
stipation — and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  alt  of  iheio* 

One  of  the  mont  important  thinp  for 
evcrytMdy  to  learn  is  that  constipaxton 
causes  more  than  half  the  sickness  in 
the  world,  especially  in  women  ;  and  It 
can  all  be  preveoted.    Go  by  the  book. 

Write  to  li.  F-  Allen  Company,  365 
Canal  Street,  New  York,  for  a  tittle 
book  01  C'jNjTirATioN  (itscausrs,  con- 
sequences, and  correction),  sent  free. 
If  you  are  not  wtihia  reach  of  a  drug- 
|[lst,4lic  pilU  will  be  sent  by  mail.  25 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Proi_ 

No  Alkalies 
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Otlier  Chcnil 

•re  ti^ 

1  Baker  &  Go, 

Breakfas 
Goco| 

which    la    aH 

luleli/    pur 

atHl  9*it* 

It    hn»    mi/rt    than   (Arrw  limr*   tkt 
of  Cocu*  iniiol  wUli   Siucli.  Am 
8unr.  ttiitl  i»  fmr  niorr  rcoaoaiiciil. 
tns  IhuH  one  nnf  a  r«)*.     It   to 
noarisbiog,  mvl  KAB>i-f  pkutca. 

•old  by  Orac«r«ev«rywh«f«. 

W.  BAKER  &  GO.,  DORCHESTER, 
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